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ADFERTlSEMENr. 


To  authenticate  the  following  account  of  Bijhop  Berke^ 
ley^  it  is  thought  proper  to  inform  the  reader^  that  the 
particulars  were  for  the  moji  part  communicated  hy  the 
Rev.  Robert  Berkeley.,  D.  D,  reBor  of  Middleton  in  the 
diocefe  of  Cloyne.,  brother  to  the  Bijhop.^  and  yet  living ; 
and  the  whole  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev,  fofeph  Stocky 
D,  D.  late  F,  r,  a D. 


T*he  editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  returning  his  fn.~ 
cere  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocky  reBor  of  Conwell., 
Raphoe.,  for  his  trouble  in  compiling  and  revifing  this 
edition  ; and  to  the  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall  re  Bor  of  At- 
tannah.,  Offory.,  and  the  Rev,  Henry  Gervais  L.  L,  D. 
archdeacon  of  Cajhel.,  for  their  obliging  communication  of 
the  letters  to  Thomas  Prior  Efq\  and  Dean  Gervais.^ 
which  have  added  fo  much  to  the  value  of  this  edition. 


THE 


LIFE  &c. 


D R.  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  the  learned  and  ingenious  bifhop 
of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  was  a native  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  fon  of 
William  Berkeley  of  Thomaftown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
whofe  father  went  over  to  Ireland  after  the  Reftoration  (the  family 
having  fuffered  greatly  for  their  loyalty  to  Charles  I.)  and  there  ob- 
tained the  colledorfhip  of  Belfaft, 

Our  author  was  born  March  12,  1684,  at  Kilcrin  near  Thomas- 
town,  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  Kilkenny  fchool  un- 
der Dr.  Hinton,  and  was  admitted  a penfioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall.  He 
was  admitted  fellow  of  that  college  June  9,  1707,  having  previoufly 
fuftained  with  honour  the  very  trying  examination,  which  the  can- 
didates for  that  preferment  are  by  the  ftatutes  required  to  undergo. 

The  firft  proof  he  gave  of  his  literary  abilities  was  Arithmetica 
abfque  Algebra  aut  Euclide  demonjirata^  which  from  the  preface  he 
appears  to  have  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  though  he 
did  not  publifh  it  till  1707.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pallifer,  fon  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Cafhel,  and  is  followed  by  a Mathematical  Mif- 
cellany,  containing  fome  very  ingenious  obfervations  and  theorems  in- 
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fcribed  to  his  pupil  Mr.  Samuel  Molyneaux,  a gentleman  of  whom 
we  (hall  have  occafion  to  make  further  mention  prefently,  and  whofe 
father  was  the  celebrated  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Mr.  Locke. 

His  theory  of  Vifon  was  publifhed  in  1709,  and  the  Principles  of 
human  Knowledge  appeared  the  year  after.  The  airy  vifions  of  ro- 
mances, to  the  reading  of  which  he  was  much  addided,  difguft  at 
the  books  of  metaphyficks  then  received  in  the  univerfity,  and  that 
jnquifitive  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  about  this 
time  was  excited  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Father  Male- 
branche,  probably  gave  birth  to  his  difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of 
matter,  (i) 

In 

(1)  When  the  Principles  of  human  Knowledge  were  firft  publithed,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor fent  copies" of  the  work  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whifton.  What  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  latter,  the  reader  may  pofTibly  be  entertained  with  learning  from 
his  own  words  : Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  page  79 — 81. 

‘ And  perhaps  it  will  not  be  here  improper,  by  way  of  caution,  to  take  notice  of 
‘ the  pernicious  confequence  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties  have  fometimes  had,  even 

* againft  common  fenfe  and  common  experience,  as  in  the  cafes  of  thofe  three  famous 

* men,  Monf.  Leibnitz,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Berkeley. — [The  firft  in  his  pre- 

* eftablifhed  Harmony:  the  fecond  in  the  difpute  with  Limborch  about  human  Li- 
‘ berty.]— And  as  to  the  third  named,  Mr.  Berkeley,  he  publifhed,  A.  D.  17x0,  at 
‘ Dublin,  this  metaphyfick  notion,  that  matter  was  not  a real  things  nay,  that  the 
‘ common  opinion  of  its  reality  was  groundlefs,  if  not  ridiculous.  He  was  pleafed  to 

* fend  Dr.  Clarke  and  myfelf,  each  of  us,  a book.  After  we  had  both  perufed  it,  I 
‘ went  to  Dr.  Clarke,  and  difcourfed  with  him  about  it  to  this  effedl ; that  I,  being 

* not  3 metaphyfician,  was  not  able  to  anfwer  Mr.  Berkeley’s  fubtile  premifet^  though 
' I did  not  at  all  believe  his  abfurd  camlufwn,  I therefore  defired  that  he,  who  was 
‘ deep  in  fuch  fubtilties,  but  did  not  appear  to  believe  Mr.  Berkeley’s  conclufions, 

* would  anfwer  him  : which  talk  he  declined.  I fpeak  not  thefe  things  with  inten- 
*■  tion  to  reproach  either  Mr,  Locke  or  Dean  Berkeley.— I own  the  latter’s  great 

‘ abilities 
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In  1712,  the  principles  inculcated  in  Mr.  Lockers  Ilwo  I’reatifes 
of  Government  feem  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  dodrine  of 
paflive  obedience  j in  fupport  of  which  he  printed  the  fubftance  of 
three  Common-places  delivered  by  him  that  year  in  the  college  cha- 
pel, a work  which  afterwards  had  nearly  done  him  fome  injury  in 
his  fortune.  For,  being  prefented  by  Mr.  Molyneaux  above-men- 
tioned to  their  late  majeflies,  then  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales 
(whofe  fecretary  Mr.  Molyneaux  had  been  at  Planover)  he  was  by 
them  recommended  to  lord  Galway,  for  fome  preferment  in  the  church 
of  Ireland.  But  lord  Galway,  having  heard  of  thofe  fcrmons,  repre- 
fented  him  as  a Jacobite ; an  imprellion  which  Mr.  Molyneaux,  as 
foon  as  he  was  apprifed  of  it,  took  care  to  remove  from  the  minds 
of  their  highnelTes  by  producing  the  work  in  queflion,  and  fhewing 

‘ abilities  in  other  parts  of  learning  ; and  to  his  noble  defign  of  fettling  a College 

* in  or  near  the  Weft  Indies,  for  the  inftruiftion  of  the  natives  in  civil  arts  and  in 
‘ the  principles  of  Chriftianity,  I heartily  wifla  all  poffible  fuccefs.  It  is  the  pre- 
‘ tended  metaphyfick  fcience  itfelf,  derived  from  the  fceptical  difputes  of  the  Greek 
‘ philofophers,  not  thofe  particular  great  men  who  have  been  unhappily  impofed  on 
‘ by  it,  that  I complain  of.  Accordingly  when  the  famous  Milton  had  a mind  to 

* reprefent  the  vain  reafonings  of  wicked  fpirits  in  Hades,  he  defcribed  it  by  their 

* cndlefs  train  of  metaphyllcks,  thus  : 

‘ Others  apart  fat  on  a hill  retired,'  See. 

Par.  Loft,,  II,  557 — 561. 

Many  years  after  this,  at  Mr.  Addifon’s  inftance,  there  was  a meeting  of  Drs^ 
Clarke  and  Berkeley  to  difeufs  this  fpeculative  point ; and  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained from  the  conference.  The  parties,,  however,  feparated  without  being  able  to 
come  to  any  agreement.  Dr.  B,.  declared  himfelf  not  well  fatisfied  with  the  conduft 
of  his  antagonift  on  the  occafion,  who,  though'  he  could  not  anfwer,  had  not  can-- 
dour  enough  to  own  himfelf  convinced.  But  the  complaints  of  difputants  againft 
each  other,  efpecially  on  fubjeas  of  this  abftrufe  nature,  fhould  be  heard  with  fuf- 
picion. 


that 
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that  it  contained  nothing  but  principles  of  loyalty  to  thc^  prefent 
happy  eftablifhment.  This  was  the  firft  occafion  of  our  author’s  be- 
ing known  to  Queen  Caroline. 

In  February  1713,  he  croffed  the  water,  and  publhhed  in  Lon- 
don a further  defence  of  his  celebrated  fyftem  of  immaterialifm,  in 
Lhree  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philomus.  Acutenefs  of  parts  and 
a beautiful  imagination  were  fo  confpicuous  in  his  writings,  that  his 
reputation  was  now  eftablhhed,  and  his  company  was  courted,  even 
where  his  opinions  did  not  find  admiflion.  Two  gentlemen  of  op- 
pofite  principles  concurred  in  introducing  him  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  learned  and  the  great  j Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift. 
He  wrote  feveral  papers  in  the  Guardian  for  the  former,  and  at 
his  houfe  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  flrid  friendfhip  during  his  life.  Dean  Swift,  be- 
fides  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton  (to  whom  our  author  dedicated  his 
laft  publifhed  dialogues  between  Hylas  aud  Philonous)  and  other  va- 
luable acquaintance,  recommended  him  to  the  celebrated  earl  of  Pe- 
terborough, who  being  appointed  embaffador  to  the  king  of  Sicily 
and  to  the  other  Italian  flates,  took  Mr.  Berkeley  with  him  in  qua- 
lity of  chaplain  and  fecretary,  in  November  1713. 

At  Leghorn,  his  lorddiip’s  well  known  adlivity  induced  him  to 
difencumber  himfelf  of  his  chaplain  and  the  greatefl  part  of  his  re- 
tinue, whom  he  left  in  that  town  for  upwards  of  three  months, 
while  he  difeharged  the  bufinefs  of  his  embaffy  in  Sicily,  as  our  au- 
thor informs  his  friend  Pope  in  the  conclufion  of  a complimentary 
letter  addreffed  to  that  poet  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  dated  Leg- 
horn, May  I,  1714.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  record  a little  inci- 
dent that  befel  Mr.  Berkeley  in  this  city,  with  the  relation  of  which 

he 
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he  ufed  fometimes  to  make  himfelf  merry  among  his  friends.  Ba- 
fil  Kennett,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  was  then  chap- 
lain to  the  Englilh  fadory  at  Leghorn,  the  only  place  in  Italy  where 
the  Englifh  fervice  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  which  favour  had 
lately  been  obtained  from  the  Grand  Duke  at  the  particular  inftance 
of  Queen  Anne.  This  gentleman  requefted  Mr.  Berkeley  to  preach 
for  him  one  Sunday,  The  day  following,  as  Berkeley  was  fitting 
in  his  chamber^  a proceflion  of  priefts  in  furplices,  and  with  all  other 
formalities-,  entered  the  room,  and  without  taking  the  leaft  notice  of 
the  wondering  inhabitant,  marched  quite  round  it,  muttering  certain 
prayers.  His  fears  immediately  fuggefted  to  him,  that  this  could  be  na 
other  than  a vifit  from  the  Inquifition,  who  had  heard  of  his  officiat- 
ing before  heretics  without  licence,  the  day  before.  As.  foon  as  they 
were  gone,  he  ventured  with  much  caution  to  inquire  into  the  caufe 
of  this  extraordinary  appearance,  and  was  happy  to  be  informed, 
that  this  was  the  feafon  appointed  by  tke  Romiffi  calendar  for  folemnly 
bleffing  the  houfes  of  all  good  catholics  from  rats  and  other  vermin ; a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  changed  his  terror  into  mirth. 

He  returned  to  England  with  lord  Peterborough  in  Augufl  1^14;. 
(2)  and  his  hopes  of  preferment  through  this  channel  expiring  with 
the  fall  of  Queen  Anne’s  miniftry,  he  fome  time  after  embraced  aa 

(2)  In  Augujl  1714]  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  year  he  had  a fever,  in  defcrib- 
irrg  the  event  of  which  to  his  friend  Swift,  Dr.  Arbuthnott  cannot  forbear  indulging 
a little  of  that  pleafantry  on  Berkeley’s  fyftem,  with  which  it  has  frequently  fince 
been  treated  by  fuch  as  could  not,  or  would  not,  be  at  the  pains  to  acquire  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  it.  ‘ October  ig,  1714,  Poor  philofopher  Berkeley  has  now 
‘ the  iden  op  health,  which  was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him  ; for  he  had  an  idea  of  a 
ftrange  fever  on  him  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  deftroy  it  by  introducing 
‘ a.  contrary  ons.’’ 
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advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Dr.  St.  George  Afhe,  bifhop  of 
Clogher,  and  late  Provoft  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  accompany- 
ing his  fon,  Mr.  Aflie  (who  was  heir  to  a very  confiderable  property) 
in  a tour  through  Europe. 

At  Paris,  having  now  more  leifure  than  when  he  firft  paffed  through 
tliat  city,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  refpeds  to  his  rival  in 
metaphyfical  fagacity, ' the  illuftrious  Pere  Malebranche.  * He  found 
this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking  in  a fmall  pipkin  a medi- 
cine for  a diforder  with  which  he  was  then  troubled,  an  inflamma- 
tion on  the  lungs.  The  converfation  naturally  turned  on  our  author’s 
fyftem,  of  which  the  other  had  received  fome  knowledge  from  a 
tranflation  jufl:  publifhed.  But  the  iflue  of  this  debate  proved  tragical 
to  poor  Malebranche. — In  the  heat  of  difputation  he  raifed  his  voice 
fo  high,  and  gave  way  fo  freely  to  the  natural  impetuofity  of  a man 
of  parts  and  a Frenchman,  that  he  brought  on  himfelf  a violent 
encreafe  of  his  diforder,  which  carried  him  off  a few  days  after 

In  this  fecond  excurfion  abroad  Mr.  Berkeley  employed  upwards 
of  four  years  j and  befides  all  thofe  places  which  are  ufually  vifited 
by  travellers  in  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  his  curiofity  carried 
him  to  fome  that  are  lefs  frequented.  In  particular  he  travelled  over 
Apulia,  (from  which  he  wrote  an  accurate  and  entertaining  account 
of  the  tarantula  to  Dr.  Freind)  Calabria,  and  the  whole  ifland  of 
Sicily.  This  laft  country  engaged  his  attention  fo  flrongly,  that  he 
had  with  great  induftry  compiled  very  confiderable  materials  for  a 
natural  hiflory  of  the  ifland : but,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  thefe, 
together  with  a journal  of  his  tranfadions  there,  were  loft  in  the 
paffage  to  Naples  j nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  afterwards  to  re- 

* He  died  Oelober  13,  1715.  Di6l.  hift.  portatif  d’Advocat. 
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colled  and  commit  thofe  curious  particulars  again  to  paper.  What 
an  injury  the  literary  world  has  fuftained  by  this  mifchance,  may  in 
part  be  colleded  from  the  fpecimen  he  has  left  of  his  talent  for 
lively  defcription,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  concerning  the  ifland  of 
Inarime  (now  Ifchia,  in  the  bay  of  Naples)  dated  Naples,  Odober 
22,  1717  i and  in  another  from  the  fame  city  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius,  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  more  than  one  opportunity  of  examining 
very  minutely. 

On  his  way  homeward,  he  drew  up  at  Lyons  a curious  trad  De 
motUf  which  he  fent  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris,  the 
fubjed  being  propofed  by  that  affembly,  and  committed  it  to  the 
prefs  fhortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721.  But  from  thefe 
abflrufe  fpeculations  he  was  drawn  away  for  a while  by  the  huma- 
nity of  his  temper  and  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  well 
known  what  miferies  the  nation  was  plunged  into  by  the  fatal  South 
Sea  fcheme  in  1720.  Mr.  Berkeley  felt  for  his  country  and  Britilh 
neighbours  groaning  under  thefe  calamitous  diftreffes,  and  in  that 
fpirit  employed  his  talents  in  writing  jin  EJfay  towards  preventing 
the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain.,  printed  London  1721. 

His  travels  had  now  fo  far  improved  his  natural  politenefs,  and 
added  fuch  charms  to  his  converfation,  that  he  found  a ready  ad- 
miflion  into  the  beft  company  in  London.  Among  the  reft,  Mr.  Pope 
introduced  him  to  lord  Burlington,  who  conceived  a high  efteem  for 
him  on  account  of  his  great  tafte  and  fkill  in  architefture,  an  art  of 
which  his  lordftiip  was  an  excellent  judge  and  patron,  and  which 
Mr.  Berkeley  had  made  his  particular  ftudy  while  in  Italy.  By  this 
nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  lord  lieute- 

VoL.  I.  b nant 
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nant  of  Ireland,  who  took  him  over  to  Ireland  as  one  of  his  chaplains 
in  1721,  after  he  had  been  abfent  from  his  native  country  more  than 
fix  years.  He  had  been  eledled  a fenior  fellow  of  his  college  in  July 
1717,  and  now  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  dodor  in  divinity,  No- 
vember 14,  1721. 

The  year  following,  his  fortune  received  a confiderable  encreafe  from 
a very  unexpeded  event.  On  his  firft  going  to  London  in  the  year 
1713,  dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family  of  Mrs.  Efther  Van- 
homrigh,  (the  celebrated  Vanejfa)  and  took  him  often  to  dine  at  her 
houfe.  Some  years  before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
fixed  her  refidenee  at  Cell-bridge,  a pleafant  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  moft  probably  with  a view  of  often  enjoying  the  company 
of  a man,  for  whom,  fhe  feems  to  have  entertained  a very  fingular  at- 
tachment. But  finding  herfelf  totally  difappointed  in  this  expedation, 
and  difcovering  the  dean’s  connedion  with  Stella,  fhe  was  fo  enraged  at 
his  infidelity,  that  fhe  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near  8000 1.  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  two  gentlemen  whom  fhe  named  her  executors, 
Mr.  Marfhal,  a lawyer,  afterwards  Mr.  Juftice  Marfhal,  and  Dr.  Berke- 
ley, S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  The  dodor  received  the  news  of  this  bequeft  from 
Mr.  Marfhal  with  grfeat  furprife,  as  he  had  never  once  feen  the  lady 
who  had  honoured  him  with  fuch  a proof  of  her  efleem,  from  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Ireland  to  her  death. 

In  the  difcharge  however  of  his  truft  as  executor,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fhewing  he  by  no  means  adopted  the  fentiments  of  his  bene- 
fadrefs  with  regard  to  Swift.  Several  letters,  that  had  paffed  between 
Cadenus  and  Vaneffa,  falling  into  his  hands,  he  committed  them  im- 
mediately to  the  flames  j not  becaufe  there  was  any  thing  criminal  in 

them  j 
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them ; for  he  frequently  affured  Dr.  Delany  (3)  and  others  of  the 
contrary  j but  he  obferved  a warmth  in  the  lady’s  ftile,  which  deli- 
cacy required  him  to  conceal  from  the  public.  Dr.  Berkeley,  it  feems, 
was  not  apprifed  of  a ftrong  proof  this  exafperated  female  had  juft 
given,  how  little  regard  (he  herfelf  retained  for  the  virtue  of  delicacy. 
On  her  death  bed,  fhe  delivered  to  Mr.  Marfhal  a copy,  in  her 
own  hand-writing,  of  the  entire  correfpondence  between  herfelf  and 
the  dean,  with  a ftridt  injundlion  to  publifh  it  immediately  after  her 
deceafe.  What  prevented  the  execution  of  this  requeft,  cannot  now 
be  affirmed  with  certainty : poffibly  the  executor  did  not  care  to 
draw  on  himfelf  the  laffi  of  that  pen,  from  which  a particular  friend 
of  his  * had  lately  fmarted  fo  feverely.  Some  years  after  the  dean’s 
death,  Mr.  Marffial  had  ferious  thoughts  of  fulfilling  the  intention 
of  Vaneffa.  With  this  view,  he  ffiewed  the  letters  to  feveral  perfons 
of  his  acquaintance,  without  any  injundion  of  fecrecy  : which  may 
account  for  the  extrads  of  them  that  have  lately  got  into  print. 
The  affair  however  was  protraded,  till  the  death  of  judge  Marffial 
put  a flop  to  it  entirely.  The  letters  are  ftill  in  being : and  when- 

* ever  curiofity  or  avarice  ffiall  draw  them  into  public  light,  it  is 
probable  they  will  be  found  after  all  to  be  as  trifling  and  as  inno- 
cent as  thofe  which  our  author  faw  and  fuppreffed. 

May  18,  1724,  Dr.  Berkeley  refigned  his  fellowffiip,  being  promot- 
ed by  his  patron  the  duke  of  Grafton  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  worth 
iiool.  per  annum.  In  the  interval  between  this  removal  and  his 
return  from  abroad,  his  mind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  that 
benevolent  projed,  which  alone  entitles  him  to  as  much  honour  as  all 
his  learned  labours  have  procured  him,  the  Scheme  for  coivuerting  the 
favage  Americans  to  Chrijiianity^  by  a College  to  be  ereBed  in  the  Sum- 

(3)  See  Delany’s  Obfervations  on  Orrery’s  Remarks.  * Mr.  Bettefworth. 
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mer  ifands^  otherwife  called  the  ifes  of  Bermuda.  He  publifhed  a pro- 
pofal  (4)  for  this  purpofe,  London  1725,  and  offered  to  refign  his 

own 

4 

(4)  A Propofol  for  converting  the  favage  Americans^  With  this  propofal  he  carried 
a letter  of  recommendation  from  dean  Swift  to  lord  Carteret,  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  delerves  a place  here,  both  becaufe  it  contains  a number  of  particulars  of  our 
author’s  life,  and  is  befides  a proof,  as  well  of  the  friendly  temper  of  the  writer, 
as  of  his  politenefs  and  addrefs. 

‘ September  3,  1724. — There  is  a gentleman  of  this  kingdom  juft  gone  for  England: 
‘ it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  dean  of  Derry,  the  beft  preferment  among  us,  being 
‘ worth  about  iiool.  a year.  He  takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London,  and  will 

* of  courfe  attend  your  excellency,  and  be  prefented  I . fuppofe  by  his  friend  my 
‘ lord  Burlington : and,  becaufe  I believe  you  will  chufe  out  fome  very  idle  minutes 
‘ to  read  this  letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  fome  account  of 
‘ the  man  and  his  errand.  He  was  a fellow  in  the  univerfity  here;  and  going  to 
‘ England  very  young,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  the  founder  of  a feft 
‘ there,  called  the  Immaterialifts,  by  the  force  of  a very  curious  book  on  that  fubjefl: 
‘ Dr.  Smalridge  and  many  other  eminent  perfons  were  his  profelytes.  I fent  him  fe- 
‘ cretary  and  chaplain  to  Sicily  with  my  lord  Peterborough ; and  upon  his  lord- 

* fhip’s  return.  Dr.  Berkeley  fpent  above  feven  years  in  travelling  over  moft  parts  of 
‘ Europe,  but  chiefly  through  every  corner  of  Italy,  Sicily  and  other  iflands.  When 
« he  came  back  to  'England,  he  found  fo  many  friends,  that  he  was  efteftually  re- 
‘ commended  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately  made  dean  of  Derry. 

‘ Your  excellency  will  be  frighted  when  I tell  you,  all  this  is  but  an  introdudlion  j 

* for  I am  now  to  mention  his  errand.  He  is  an  abfolute  philofopher  with  regard 

* to  money,  titles,  and  power,  ; and  for  three  years  paft  hath  been  ftruck  with  a 
‘ notion  of  founding  an  univerfity  at  Bermuda,  by  a charter  from  the  crown.  He 
‘ hath  feduced  feveral  of  the  hopefulleft  young  clergymen  and  others  here,  many  of 

them  well  provided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the  faireft  way  of  preferment  : but  in 

* England  his  conquefts  are  greater,  and  I doubt  will  fpread  very  far  this  winter.  He 

* fhewed  me  a little  tradt  which  he  defigns  to  publifli,  and  there  your  excellency 
■*  will  fee  his  whole  fcheme  of  a life  academico-philofophical  (I  fhall  make  you  re- 

* member  what  you  were)  of  a college  founded  for  Indian  fcholars  and  miflionaries, 
‘ where  he  moft  exorbitantly  propofeth  a whole  hundred  pounds  a year  for  himfelf, 

‘ forty 
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own  opulent  preferment,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  inftruding  the  youth  in  America,  on  the  moderate  fubfiftence 
of  lool.  yearly.  Such  was  the  force  of  this  difinterefted  example, 
fupported  by  the  eloquence  of  an  enthufiaft  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, that  three  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  re- 
verend William  Thompfon,  Jonathan  Rogers,  and  James  King,  mailers 
of  arts,  confented  to  take  their  fortunes  with  the  author  of  the  pro- 
jed,  and  to  exchange  for  a fettlement  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  40I. 
per  annum,  all  their  profpe<fls  at  home  ; and  that  too  at  a time,  when 
a fellowlhip  of  Dublin  College  was  fuppofed  to  place  the  pofTeffor  in 
a very  fair  point  of  view  for  attrading  the  notice  of  his  fuperiors 
both  in  the  church  and  ftate. 

Dr.  Berkeley  however  was  not  fo  ill  acquainted  with  the  world,  as  to 
reft  the  fuccefs  of  his  application  to  the  miniftry  entirely  on  the  hope 
his  fcheme  afforded  of  promoting  national  honour  and  the  caufe  of 
Chriftianity : his  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  more  alluring  to- 
pic of  prefent  advantage  to  the  government.  Having  with  mueh 
induftry  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of  certain 
lands  (5)  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  yielded  by  France  to 

Great 

* forty  pounds  for  a fellow,  and  ten  for  a ftudent.  His  heart  will  break,  if  his 
‘ deanery  be  not  taken  from  him,,  and  left  to  your  excellency’s  difpofal.  I dif- 
‘ courage  him  by  the  coldnefs  of  courts  and  minifters,  who  will  interpret  all  this  as 
‘ impollible  and  a vifron  j but  nothing  will  do.  And  therefore  I do  humbly  entreat 
‘ your  excellency  either  to  ufe  fuch  perfualions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  flrft  men  in 
‘ this  kingdom  for  learning  and  virtue  q^uite  at  home,  or  allift  him  by  your  credit 

* to  compafs  his  romantic  defign,  which  however  is  very  noble  and  generous,  and 
‘ diredlly  proper  for  a great  perfon  of  your  excellent  education  to  encourage.’ 

(5)  Certain  landi  in  St.  Chrijiopher^s]  ‘ The  ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,’  faith  An- 

derfon. 
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Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  of  Utreclit,  which  were  then  to  be 
fold  for  the  public  ufe,  he  undertook  to  raife  from  them  a much 
greater  fum  than  was  expedled,  and  propofed  that  a part  of  the 
purchafe  money  ihould  be  applied  to  the  ereding  of  his  college.  He 
found  means,  by  the  afliftance  of  a Venetian  of  diftindion,  the  Abbe 
Gualteri  (or  Altieri)  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  in  Italy, 
to  carry  this  propofal  diredly  to  king  George  I.  (6)  who  laid  his 
commands  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  introduce  and  condud  it  through 
■the  houfe  of  commons.  His  majefty  was  further  pleafed  to  grant 
a charter  for  eroding  a college  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul’s  college 
in  Bermuda,  to  confift  of  a prefident  and  nine  fellows,  who  were 
obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  fcholars  at  the  rate  of  loL 

derfon,  Hiftory  of  Commerce,  Vol.  II.  ‘ having  been  fettled  on  the  very  fame  day 
•«  and  year  by  both  England  and  France,  A.  D.  1625,  divided  equally  between 
* the  two  nations.  The  Englifti  were  twice  driven  out  from  thence  by  the  French, 
‘ and  as  often  re-poflelTed  themfelves  of  it*  But  at  length,  in  the  year  1702,  gene- 
‘ ral  Coddrington,  governor  of  the  Leeward  iflands,  upon  advice  received  that  war 
‘ was  declared  by  England  againft  France,  attacked  the  French  part  of  the  ifland, 
‘ and  maftered  it  with  very  little  trouble.  Ever  lince  which  time,  that  fine  ifland 
‘ has  been  folely  polTefTed  by  Great  Britain,  having  been  formally  conceded  to  us 
‘ by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.’  The  lands  therefore,  which  had  belonged  to  the  French 
/planters,  by  this  ceflion  became  the  property  of  his  Britannic  Majefty.  The  firft 
propofals  for  purchafing  thefe  lands  were  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1717  • 
Journal  of  the  Britifh  Commons.  After  which,  the  affair  feems  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten, till  it  was  mentioned  by  Berkeley  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1726. 

-.(6)  To  king  George  I.j  It  was  the  cuftom  of  this  prince  to  unbend  his  mind  in 
the  evening  by  colle£ting  together  a company  of  philofophical  foreigners,  who  dif- 
courfed  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner  with  each  other,  entirely  unreftrained  by  the 
prefence  of  his  Majefty,  who  generally  walked  about,  or  fat  in  a retired  part  of  the 
chamber.  One  of  this  feledl  company  was  Altieri ; and  this  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  laying  his  friend’s  propofal  before  the  King. 


per 
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per  annum  for  each.  The  firft  prefident,  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  and 
firft  three  fellows  named  in  the  charter  (being  the  gentlemen  above- 
mentioned)  were  licenfed  to  hold  their  preferments  in  thefe  kingdoms 
till  the  expiration  of  one  year  and  a half  after  their  arrival  in  Ber- 
muda. The  Commons,  May  ii,  1726,  voted,  “ That  an  humble 
“ addrefs  be  prefented  to  his  majefty,  that  out  of  the  lands  in  St. 
“ Chriftopher’s,  yielded  by  France  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
“ Utrecht,  his  majefty  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  make  fuch  grant 
“ for  the  ufe  of  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  St.  Paul, 
“ in  Bermuda,  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  proper.”  The  fum  of  20,oooI. 
was  accordingly  promifed  by  the  minifter,  and  feveral  private  fub- 
fcriptions  were  immediately  raifed  for  promoting  “ fo  pious  an  un- 
“ dertaking,”  as  it  is  ftyled  in  the  king’s  anfwer  (7)  to  this  addrefs. 
Such  a profpedt  of  fuccels  in  the  favourite  objeft  of  his  heart  drew 
from  our  author  a beautiful  copy  of  verfes  (8),  in  which  another  age 
perhaps  will  acknowledge  the  old  conjunction  of  the  prophetic  cha- 
radler  with  that  of  the  poet  to  have  again  taken  place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dean  entered  into  av  marriage,  Auguft  I, 
1728,  with  Anne,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  John 
Forfter,  fpeaker  of  the  Irifii  houfe  of  commons.  This  engage- 
ment however  was  fo  far  from  being  any  obftruction  to  his  grand 
undertaking,  that  he  actually  fet  fail  in  the  execution  of  it  for 
Rhode  ifland  about  the  middle  of  September  following.  He  carried 
with  him  his  lady,  a Mifs  Handcock,  Mr.  Smilert  an  ingenious  painter, 
two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  Meftf.  James  and  Dalton,  a pretty  large 
fum  of  money  of  his  own  property,  and  a collection  of  books  for 

(7)  Commons  Journal,  May  16,  1726. 

(8)  See  Verfes  (Vol.  II.)  fubjoined  to  Propofal  for  planting  churches,  &c. 

the 
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the  ufe  of  his  intended  library.  He  direded  his  courfe  to  Rhode 
ifland,  which  lay  neareft  to  Bermuda,  with  a view  of  purchafing 
lands  on  the  adjoining  continent  as  eftates  for  the  fupport  of  his 
college ; having  a pofitive  promife  from  thofe  in  powxr,  that  the  par- 
liamentary grant  fhould  be  paid  him  as  foon  as  ever  fuch  lands 
fhould  be  pitched  upon  and  agreed  for.  The  dean  took  up  his 
refidence  at  Newport  in  Rhode  ifland,  where  his  prefence  was  a 
great  relief  to  a clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  eftablifhed  in 
thofe  parts,  as  he  preached  every  Sunday,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
paftoral  labours  during  the  whole  time  of  his  flay  there,  which  was 
near  two  years. 

When  eflates  had  been  agreed  for,  it  was  fully  expeded  that  the 
public  money  would,  according  to  grant,  be  immediately  paid  as  the 
purchafe  of  them.  But  the  miniflcr  had  never  heartily  embraced  the 
projed,  and  parliamentary  influence  had  by  this  time  interpofed,  in 
order  to  divert  the  grant  into  another  channel.  The  fale  of  the 
lands  in  St.  Chriftopher’s,  it  was  found,  would  produce  90,000!.  Of 
this  fum  SOjOool.  (9)  was  deftined  to  pay  the  marriage  portion  of 
the  Princefs  Royal,  on  her  nuptials  with  the  Prince  of  Orange : tlie 
remainder  general  Oglethorpe  (10)  had  interefl  enough  in  parliament 
to  obtain  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  over  and  fettling  foreign  and 
other  proteftants  in  his  new  colony  of  Georgia  in  America.  The 
projed  indeed  of  the  truftees  for  eftablifhing  this  colony  appears  to 
have  been  equally  humane  and  difinterefted ; but  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  it  fhould  interfere  with  another  of  more  extenfive  and 
lading  utility  j which,  if  it  had  taken  effed  by  the  education  of  the 

(9)  Commons  Journal,  May  10,  1733. 

(10)  Ibid.  The  general  paid  dean  B.  the  compliment  of  afking  his  confent  to  this 
application  of  the  money,  before  he  moved  for  it  in  parliament. 
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youth  of  New  England  and  other  colonies,  we  may  venture  with 
great  appearance  of  reafon  to  affirm,  would  have  planted  fuch  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  loyalty  among  them,  as  might  have  gone  a 
good  way  towards  preventing  the  prefent  unhappy  troubles  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  to  proceed ; 

After  having  received  various  excufes,  bifhop  Gibfon,  at  that  time 
bifhop  of  London  (in  whofe  diocefe  all  the  Weft  Indies  are  included) 
applying  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treafury, 
was  favoured  at  length  with  the  following  very  honeft  anfwer: 
“ If  you  put  this  queftion  to  me,”  fays  Sir  Robert,  “ as  a minifter,  I 
“ muft  and  can  affure  you,  that  the  money  fhall  moft  undoubtedly 
“ be  paid  as  loon  as  fuits  with  public  convenience  : but  if  you  afk 
“ me  as  a friend,  whether  dean  Berkeley  fhould  continue  in  Ame- 
“ rica,  expecting  the  payment  of  2o,oool.  I advife  him  by  all  means 
“ to  return  home  to  Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  prefent  expecfta- 
“ tions.”  The  dean  being  informed  of  this  conference  by  his  good 
friend  the  bifhop,  and  thereby  fully  convinced  that  the  bad  policy  of 
one  great  man  had  rendered  abortive  a fcheme,  whereon  he  had 
expended  much  of  his  private  fortune,  and  more  than  feven  years  of 
the  prime  of  his  life,  returned  to  Europe.  Before  he  left  Rhode 
illand,  he  diftributed  what  books  he  had  brought  with  him  among 
the  clergy  of  that  province;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  returned  all  the  private  fubferiptions  that  had  been  advanced  for 
the  fupport  of  his  undertaking. 

in  February  173^9,  he  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts  a Sermon,  fince  printed  at  their 
defire ; wherein,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  religion  in 
America,  he  offers  many  ufeful  hints  towards  promoting  the  noble  pur- 
pofes  for  which  that  fociety  was  founded. 

VoL.  I. 
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The  fame  year,  he  gave  a more  confpicuous  proof  that  he  had 
not  mifpent  the  time  he  had  been  confined  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  producing  to  the  world  L’he  Mmute  Philofopher.,  a mafterly 
performance,  wherein  he  purfues  the  Freethinker  through  the  various 
charadiers  of  atheift,  libertine,  enthufiaft,  fcorner,  critic,  metaphyfician, 
fatalift,  and  fceptic  ; and  very  happily  employs  againft  him  feveral  new 
weapons,  drawn  from  the  ftore-houfe  of  his  own  ingenious  fyftem  of 
philofophy.  It  is  written  in  a feries  of  dialogues  on  the  model  of 
Plato,  a philofopher  whom  he  fludied  particularly,  and  whole  man- 
ner he  is  thought  to  have  copied  with  more  fuccefs  than  any  other 
that  ever  attempted  to  imitate  him. 


We  have  already  related  by  what  means,  and  upon  what  occafion, 
Dr.  Berkeley  had  firft  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Queen  Caro- 
line. This  princefs  delighted  much  in  attending  to  philofophical  con- 
verfations  between  learned  and  ingenious  men;  for  which  purpofe 
fhe  had,  when  princefs  of  Wales,  appointed  a particular  day  in  the 
week,  when  the  mold  eminent  for  literary  abilities  at  that  time  in 
England  were  invited  to  attend  her  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  evening : 
a pradice  which  fhe  continued  after  her  acceflion  to  the  throne.  Of 
this  company  were  dodors  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Berkeley  and  Sherlock. 
Clarke  and  Berkeley  were  generally  confidered  as  principals  in  the 
debates  that  arofe  upon  thofe  occafions ; and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the 
former,  as  Sherlock  did  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  was  no  friend  to  our 
author  : he  affeded  to  confider  his  philofophy  and  his  Bermuda  pro- 
jed  as  the  reveries  of  a vifionary.  Sherlock  (who  was  afterwards 
bifhop  of  London)  on  the  other  hand  warmly  «efpoufed  his  caufe  ; 
and  particularly,  when  the  Minute  Philofopher  came  out,  he  carried 
a copy  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  left  it  to  her  majefty  to  determine, 
whether  fuch  a work  could  be  the  produdion  of  a difordered  under- 
danding.  , 

After 
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After  dean  Berkeley’s  return  from  Rhode  ifland,  the  queen  often 
commanded  his  attendance  to  difcourfe  with  him  on  what  he  had 
obferved  worthy  of  notice  in  America.  His  agreeable  and  inftrudlive 
converfation  engaged  that  difcerning  princefs  fo  much  in  his  favour, 
that  the  rich  deanery  of  Down  in  Ireland  falling  vacant,  he  was  at 
her  defire  named  to  it,  and  the  king’s  letter  adually  came  over  for 
his  appointment.  But  his  friend  lord  Burlington  having  negleded  to 
notify  the  royal  intentions  in  proper  time  to  the  duke  of  Dorfet, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  excellency  was  fo  offended  at  this 
difpofal  of  the  richefl:  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his  concurrence, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  not  to  prefs  the  matter  any  further.  Her 
majefiy  upon  this  declared,  that  fince  they  would  not  fuffer  Dr. 
Berkeley  to  be  a dean  in  Ireland,  he  fhould  be  a bijhop : and  accord- 
ingly, in  1734,  the  bifhopric  of  Cloyne  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
by  letters  patent,  dated  March  17,  promoted  to  that  fee,  and  was 
confecrated  at  St.  Paul’s  church  in  Dublin,  on  the  19th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, by  Theophilus  archbifhop  of  Cafhel,  affifted  by  the  bifhops 
of  Raphoe  and  Killaloe. 

His  lordfhip  repaired  immediately  to  his  manfe-houfe  at  Cloyne, 
where  he  conftantly  refided  (except  one  winter  that  he  attended  the 
bufinefs  of  parliament  in  Dublin)  and  applied  himfelf  with  vigour  to 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  all  epifcopal  duties.  He  revived  in  his  diocefe 
the  ufeful  office  of  rural  dean,  which  had  gone  into  difufe  j vifited 
frequently  parochially  j and  confirmed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  his  fee. 

He  continued  his  ftudies  however  with  unabated  attention,  and 
about  this  time  engaged  in  a controverfy  with  the  mathematicians 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  made  a good  deal  of  noife  in 
the  literary  world.  The  occafion  was  this : Mr.  Addifon  had  given 
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the  bifhop  an  account  of  their  common  friend  Dr.  Garth’s  behaviour 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  which  was  equally  unpleafing  to  both  thofe  excel- 
lent advocates  for  revealed  religion.  For  when  Mr.  Addifon  went 
to  fee  the  dodor,  and  began  to  difcourfe  with  him  ferioufly  about 
preparing  for  his  approaching  diffolution,  the  other  made  anfwer, 
“ Surely,  Addifon,  I have  good  reafon  not  to  believe  thofe  trifles, 
“ flnce  my  friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  dealt  fo  much  in  demonftra- 
“ tion,  has  aflured  me,  that  the  dodrines  of  Chriftianity  are  incom- 
“ prehenfible,  and  the  religion  itfelf  an  impofture.”  The  bifhop 
therefore  took  arms  againfl;  this  redoubtable  dealer  in  demonftration, 
and  addrefled  Lhe  Analyf  to  him,  with  a view  of  (hewing,  that  myf- 
teries  in  faith  were  unjuftly  objeded  to  by  mathematicians,  who 
admitted  much  greater  myfteries,  and  even  falfehoods,  in  (cience, 
of  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  dodrine  of  fluxions  fur- 
nifhed  an  eminent  example.  Such  an  attack  upon  what  had  hither- 
to been  looked  upon  as  impregnable  produced  a number  of  warm 
anfwers,  to  which  the  bilhop  replied  once  or  twice. 

From  this  controverfy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  fubjeds  of  more 
apparent  utility ; and  his  feries  propofed  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  firft 
printed  in  1735,  his  Difcourfe  addrejfed to  Magif  rates  which  came 

out  the  year  following,  and  his  Maxims  concerning  Patriotifm^  publilh- 
ed  in  1750,  are  equally  monuments  of  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  of  his  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  true  religion  and  his  country. 

In  1745,  during  the  Scots  rebellion,  his  lordfhip  addrefTed  a letter  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  his  diocefe ; and  in  1 749,  another  to  the  clergy  of 
that  perfuafion  in  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  A Word  to  the  Wife^  written 

[ii]  Occafioned  by  an  impious  fociety  called  Blajlers,  which  this  pamphlet  put  a ftop 
to.  He  exprelTed  his  fentiments  on  the  fame  occafion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  time 
he  ever  (poke  tliere.  The  fpeech  was  received  with  much  applaufe. 
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with  fo  much  candour  and  moderation  as  well  as  good  fenfe,  that  thofe 
gentlemen,  highly  to  their  own  honour,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 1 8,  1749,  thought  fit  to  return  “ their  fincere  and  hearty  thanks  to 
“ the  worthy  author  j affuring  him,  that  they  are  determined  to  comply 
“ with  every  particular  recommended  in  his  addrefs,  to  the  utmoft  of 
“ their  power.”  They  add,  that  “ in  every  page  it  contains  a proof  of 
“ the  author’s  extenfive  charity ; his  views  are  only  towards  the  public 
“ good;  the  means  he  prefcribeth  are  eafily  complied  with  ; and  his  man- 
“ ner  of  treating  perfons  in  their  circumftances  fo  very  Angular,  that  they 
“ plainly  fhew  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and  the  true  patriot.” 
A charader  this,  which  was  fo  entirely  his  lordfhip’s  due,  that  in  the 
year  1745  that  excellent  judge  of  merit,  and  real  friend  to  Ireland,  the 
late  lord  Chefterfield,  as  foon  as  he  was  advanced  to  the  government,  of 
his  own  motion  wrote  to  inform  him,  that  the  fee  of  Clogher,  then  va- 
cant, the  value  of  which  was  double  that  of  Cloyne,  was  at  his  fervice. 
This  offer  our  bifhop,  with  many  expreffions  of  thankfulnefs  declined. 
He  had  enough  already  to  fatisfy  all  his  wifhes ; and  agreeably  to  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  his  temper,  he  had  conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Cloyne,  that  Mr.  Pope  had  once  almoft  determined  to  make  a vifit 
to  Ireland  on  purpofe  to  fee  a place,  which  his  friend  had  painted  out  to 
him  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and  which  yet  to  common  eyes 
prefents  nothing  that  is  very  worthy  of  attention. 

The  clofe  of  a life  thus  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  was  anfwer- 
able  to  the  beginning  of  it ; the  bifhop’s  lall  years  being  employed  in  en- 
quiring into  the  virtues  of  a medicine,  whereof  he  had  himfelf  experi- 
enced the  good  effe<fls  in  the  relief  of  a nervous  cholic,  brought  on  him 
by  his  fcdentary  courfe  of  living,  and  grown  to  that  height,  that,  in  his 
own  words,  “ it  rendered  life  a burden  to  him,  the  more  fo,  as  his  pains 
“ were  exafperated  by  exercife.”  This  medicine  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Tar-water;  his  thoughts  upon  which  fubjed  he  firft  commu- 
nicated 
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nicated  to  the  world  in  the  year  1744,  in  a treatife  entitled  /S/m,  a Chain 
of  Philofophical  RefeBions  and  Enquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar^ 
water.  The  author  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that  this  work  coft  him 
more  time  and  pains  than  any  other  he  had  ever  been  engaged  in  j a cir- 
cumflance  that  will  not  appear  furprifing  to  fuch  as  lhall  give  themfelves 
the  trouble  of  examining  into  the  extent  of  erudition  that  is  there  dif- 
played.  ft  is  indeed  a chain,  which,  like  that  of  the  Poet,  reaches  from 
earth  to  heaven,  conduding  the  reader  by  an  almoft  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  phaenomena  of  tar-water,  through  the  depths  of  the  an- 
cient philofophy,  to  the  fublimeft  myftery  of  the  chriftian  religion.  It 
underwent  a fecond  imprefTion  in  1747,  and  was  followed  by  Farther 
thoughts  on  Far-water^  publifhed  in  1752.  This  was  his  laft  perfor- 
mance for  the  prefs,  and  he  furvived  it  but  a fhort  time. 

In  July  1752  he  removed,  though  (12)  in  a bad  ftate  of  health,  with 
his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  fuperintend  the  education  of 
one  (13)  of  his  fons,  then  newly  admitted  a ftudent  at  Chrill-church. 
He  had  taken  a fixed  refolution  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
this  city,  with  a view  of  indulging  the  paflion  for  a learned  retirement, 

[12]  He  was  cajricd  from  his  landing  on  the  Englifh  fhore  in  a horfe-Iitter  to  Oxford. 

[13]  This  gentleman,  George  Berkeley,  fecond  fon  of  the  bifhop,  proceeded  A.  M, 
January  26,  1759,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  Auguft  following  was  prefented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Bray  in  Berkfhire.  The  late  archbilhop  Seeker,  who  bad  a high  refpedl  for  the 
father’s  charadler,  honoured  the  fon  with  his  patronage  and  friendfhip,  both  at  the  univer- 
fity  and  afterwards.  By  his  favour  Dr.  Berkeley  is  now  poflefled  of  a canonry  of  Canter- 
bury, the  ehaneellorlhip  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Brecknock,  and  (by  exchange  for  the 
vicarage  of  Bray)  of  the  vicarage  of  Cookham,  Berks  : to  which  was  added  lately,  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,  the  vicarage  of  Eaft  Peckham,  Kent.  He  took  the 
degree  of  L.  L.  D.  February  12,  1768.  In  the  year  1760,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Frinlhain,  rector  of  White- Waltham,  Berks,  and  by  this  lady  hath 
bad  ilTuc  two  fons. 
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which  had  ever  ftrongly  poiTefled  his  mind,  and  was  one  of  the  motives 
that  led  him  to  form  his  Bermuda  projed.  But  as  no  body  could  be 
more  fenfible  than  his  lordfhip  of  the  impropriety  of  a bifhop’s  non-refi- 
dence,  he  previoufly  endeavoured  to  exchange  his  high  preferment  for 
fome  canonry  or  headfhip  at  Oxford.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  adu- 
ally  wrote  over  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  requefl  that  he  might  have 
perraiilion  to  refign  his  bifhopric,  worth  at  that  time  at  leaft  1400I.  per 
annum.  So  uncommon  a petition  excited  his  majefly’s  curiofity  to  en- 
quire who  was  the  extraordinary  man  that  preferred  it : being  told  that 
it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr.  Berkeley,  he  declared  that  he  fhould  die 
a bifhop  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  refide  where  he 
pleafcd. 

The  bifhop’s  laft  ad  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  to  fign  a leafe  of  the  de- 
mefne  lands  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  be  renewed  yearly  at  the  rent  of 
200I.  which  fum  he  direded  to  be  diftributed  every  year,  until  his  re- 
turn, among  poor  houfe-keepers  of  Cloyne,  Youghal,  and  Aghadda. 

At  Oxford  he  lived  highly  refpeded  by  the  learned  members  of  that 
great  univerfity,  till  the  hand  of  providence  unexpcdedly  deprived  them 
of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  derived  from  his  refidence  among  them. 
On  Sunday  evening  January  14,  1753,  as  he  was  fitting  in  the  midft  of 
his  family,  liftening  to  a fermon  of  Dr.  Sherlock’s  which  his  lady  was 
reading  to  him,  he  was  feized  with  what  the  phyficians  termed  a palfy  in 
the  heart,  and  inftantly  expired.  The  accident  was  fo  fudden,  that  his 
body  was  quite  cold  and  his  joints  ftitf,  before  it  was  difcovered  ; as  the 
bifhop  lay  on  a couch,  and  feemed  to  be  alleep,  till  his  daughter,  on  pre- 
fenting  him  with  a difh  of  tea,  firft  perceived  his  infenfibility.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  elegant 
marble  monument  ereded  to  his  memory  by  his  lady,  who  is  fiill  living, 
and  had  during  her  marriage  brought  him  three  fons  and  one  daughter. 


As 
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As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  a handfome  man,  with  a countenance  full  of 
meaning  and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  ftrength  of  limbs,  and,  til! 
his  fedentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a very  robuft  conflitution.  He  was  how- 
ever often  troubled  with  the  hypochondria,  and  latterly  with  that  ner- 
vous cholic  mentioned  above. 

/ 

At  Cloyne  he  conftantly  role  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  fummoned  his  family  to  a leffon  on  the  bafe-viol  from  an 
Italian  mafter  he  kept  in  the  houfe  for  the  inftrudion  of  his  children ; 
though  the  bithop  himlelf  had  no  ear  for  mufic.  He  fpent  the  reft  of 
the  morning,  and  often  a great  part  of  the  day,  in  ftudy  : his  favourite 
author,  from  whom  many  of  his  notions  were  borrowed,  was  Plato.  He 
had  a large  and  valuable  colledlion  of  books  and  piftures,  which  are  now 
the  property  of  his  fon,  the  reverend  George  Berkeley,  L.  L.  D. 

The  excellence  of  his  moral  charadler,  if  it  were  not  fo  confpicuous  in 
his  writings,  might  be  learned  from  the  bleflings  with  which  his  memory  is 
followed  by  the  numerous  poor  [i4j  of  his  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  yet  furviving  acquaintance,  who  cannot  to  this  day 
fpeakof  him  without  a degree  of  enthufiafm,  that  removes  the  air  of  hy- 
perbole from  the  well-known  line  of  his  friend  Mr.  Pope : 

Lq  Berkeley  every  ^virtue  under  heaven. 

(14)  By  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood'l  One  inftance  of  his  attention  to  his  poor  neigh- 
bours may  deferve  relating  Cloyne,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  fee,  is  in  fadl  no  better 
than  a village  : it  is  not  reafonable  therefore  to  expedi  much  induftry  or  ingenuity  in  the 
inhabitants.  Yet  whatever  article  of  cloathing  they  could  poflibly  manufadlure  there, 
the  bifliop  would  have  from  no  other  place  ; and  chofe  to  wear  ill  deaths,  and  worfe  wigs, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  poor  of  the  town  to  remain  unemployed. 


/ 
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The  infcriptlon  on  his  monument  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Markham,  the 
prefent  archbifliop  of  York,  then  head  matter  of  Wettmintter  fchool,  and 
is  in  thefe  terms : 


Graviflimo  praefuli, 

Georgio,  Epifcopo  Clonenfi : 

Viro, 

Seu  ingenii  et  eruditionis  laudem, 

Seu  probitatis  et  beneficentiae  fpedemus. 
Inter  primos  omnium  aetatum  numerando. 

Si  Chrittianus  fueris, 

Si  amans  patriae. 

Utroque  nomine  gloriari  potes 
Berkleium  vixifife. 

Obiit  annum  agens  feptuagefimum  tertium  * : 
Natus  Anno  Chritti  M.DC.LXXIX. 
Anna  Conjux 

L.  M.  P. 

* Miftake. 
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1 HO  MAS  PRIOR,  Efq;  the  gentleman  to  •who?)!  the  public  is  hidebted  for 
preferring  the  great ejl  part  of  the  following  correfpondence,  was  born  about  the 
year  1679,  at  Rathdowney  in  the  ^leeid s County,  the  ejlate  of  his  family  ftnce 
the  middle  of  that  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerjity  of  Dublin,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  was  fellow  Jludent  with  our  Author.  Being  of  a 
weak  habit  of  body,  he  declined  entering  into  any  of  the  learned  profejfions,  though 
otherwife  well  qualified  to  have  appeared  with  advantage  in  them  : the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts  and  Jludies  was  to  promote  the  real  happinefs  of  his  country. 
In  1729  he  publijhed  his  well-known  tradl,  a Lift  of  the  abfentees  of  Ireland,  in 
the  clofe  of  which  he  Jlrongly  recommended  the  ufe  of  linen  fcarfs  at  funerals.  Ebe 
hint  was  adopted  by  the  executors  of  Mr.  Conolly,  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
at  his  public  funeral  in  the  tnonth  of  October  of  this  year  ; and  that  mode  of  burying 
has  been  effectually  ejlablijhed  ever  ftnce,  to  the  great  emolument  of  our  mof  capital 
branch  of  trade.  He  publijhed  alfo  feveral  trails  relative  to  our  coin,  linen  manu- 
facture, &c.  But  the  glory  of  his  Ufe,  and  objeCl  of  his  unremitting  labours,  was  the 
founding  and  promoting  of  that  mof  ufeful  infitution  the  Didylin  Society,  of  which 
for  a feries  of  years  he  dif charged  the  duty  of  Secretary.  Every  good  and  great  man, 
his  cotemporary,  honoured  him  with  his  efeem  and  friendjhip,  particularly  Philip 
Earl  of  Chef  erf  eld ; of  whofe  interef  however  his  moderation  led  hhn  to  make  no 
ether  ufe  than  to  procure,  by  his  lordjhffs  recommendation,  from  the  late  king  a 
charter  of  incorporation  for  his  darling  child  the  Dublin  Society,  with  a grant  of 
500/.  per  annum  for  its  better  fupport.  Having  fpent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  that  dif  inguijhes  the  patriot  and  the  true  chrifian,  he  died  of  a gradual  de- 
cline in  Dublin,  October  21,  1751,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Rath- 
downey. Over  his  remains  is  a neat  nmiument  of  Kilkenny  marble,  with  an  Eng- 
lijh  epitaph  : his  friends  have  ereCled  a more  magnificent  memorial  of  this  ufeful 
member  of  fociety  in  the  nave  of  Chrif -church,  Dublin,  the  infcription  on  which 
came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  our  bijhop,  and  will  appear  below.  Sec  VievK  and 
Pefcriptions  of  Dublin  by  Pool  and  Cafli,  p.  102. 
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LETTER  I. 


To  Mr.  Thomas  Prior, 
Dear  Tom, 


Pall-mall  CofFee-houfe,  London. 

Paris,  Nov.  25,  1713,  N.  S. 


F' ROM  London  to  Calais  I came  in  the  company  of  a Flamand,  a 
Spaniard,  a Frenchman,  and  three  Englifh  fervants  of  my  lord.  The 
three  gentlemen  being  ofthofe  different  nations  obliged  me  to  fpeak  the 
French  language  (which  is  now  familiar)  and  gave  me  the  opportunity 
of  feeing  much  of  the  world  in  a little  compafs.  After  a very  remark- 
able efcape  from  rocks  and  banks  of  fand  and  darknefs  and  ftorm,  and 
the  hazards  that  attend  rafh  and  ignorant  feamen,  we  arrived  at  Ca- 
lais in  a veffel,  which  returning  the  next  day  was  caft  away  in  the  har- 
bour in  open  day-light,  as  I think  I already  told  you.  From  Calais 
Col.  Du  Hamel  left  it  to  my  choice  either  to  go  with  him  by  poll  to 
Paris,  or  come  after  in  the  ftage-coach.  I chofe  the  latter,  and  on  Nov. 
I.  O.  S.  embarked  in  the  ftage-coach  with  a company  that  were  all  per- 
fedf  Grangers  to  me.  There  were  two  Scotch,  and  one  Englifh  gentle- 
man. One  of  the  former  happened  to  be  the  author  of  the  Voyage  to 
St.  Kilda  and  the  Account  of  the  weftern  ifles.  We  were  good  company 
on  the  road,  and  that  day  fev’night  came  to  Paris.  I have  been  fince 
taken  up  in  viewing  churches,  convents,  palaces,  colleges,  &c.  which 
are  very  numerous  and  magnificent  in  this  town.  The  fplendor  and 
riches  of  thefe  things  furpaffes  belief : but  it  were  endlefs  to  defeend  to 
particulars.  I was  prefent  at  a difputation  in  the  Sorbonne,  which  in- 
deed had  much  of  the  French  fire  in  it.  I faw  the  Irifh  and  the  Englifh 
colleges.  In  the  latter  I faw,  enclofed  in  a coffin,  the  body  of  the  late 
king  James.  Bits  of  the  coffin  and  of  the  cloth  that  hangs  the  room 
have  ben  cut  aw^ay  for  relics,  he  being  efteemed  a great  faint  by  the  peo- 
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ple.  The  day  after  I came  to  town  I dined  at  the  Ambaflador  of  Sicily’s, 
and  this  day  with  Mr.  Prior.  I fnatched  an  opportunity  to  mention 
you  to  him,  and  do  your  charader  juftice.  To-morrow  I intend  to  vifit 
Father  Malbranch,  and  difcourfc  him  on  certain  points.  I have  fome 
reafons  to  decline  fpeaking  of  the  country  or  villages  that  I faw  as  I came 
along. 

My  lord  is  juft  now  arrived,  and  tells  me  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
fending  my  letters  to  my  friends  to-morrow  morning,  which  occafions 
my  writing  this.  My  humble  fervice  to  Sir  John  Rawdon,  Mrs.  Raw** 
don,  Mrs.  Kempfy,  and  all  other  friends.  My  lord  thinks  he  ftiall  flay 
a fortnight  here.  lam,  dear  Tom, 

Your  affedionate  humble  fervant, 

G.  BERKELEY. 


LETTER  II. 


Dear  Tom, 


Turin,  Jan.  6,  1714,  N.  S. 


At  Lyons,  where  I was  about  eight  days,  it  was  left  to  my  choice 
whether  I would  go  from  thence  to  Toulon,  and  there  embark  for  Ge- 
noa ; or  elfe  pafs  through  Savoy,  crofs  the  Alps,  and  fo  through  Italy. 
I chofe  the  latter  route,  though  1 was  obliged  to  ride  poll  in  company 
of  Col.  Du  Hamel  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  adjutant  general  of  the  queen’s 
forces,  who  were  fent  with  a letter  from  my  lord  to  the  king’s  mother 
at  Turin.  The  firft  day  we  rode  from  Lyons  to  Chambery  the  capital 
of  Savoy,  which  is  reckoned  fixty  miles.  The  Lionnois  and  Dauphin 4 

were 
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we^e  very  well  j but  Savoy  was  a perpetual  chain  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains almoft  impaffable  for  ice  and  fnow.  And  yet  I rode  poll  through 
it,  and  came  off  with  only  four  falls,  from  which  I received  no  other 
damage  than  the  breaking  my  fword,  my  watch,  and  my  fnuff-box. 
On  new  year’s  day  we  paffed  mount  Cenis,  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
and  formidable  parts  of  the  Alps  which  is  ever  pad:  over  by  mortal  men. 
We  were  carried  in  open  chairs  by  men  ufed  to  fcale  thefc  rocks  and 
precipices,  which  at  this  feafon  are  more  flippery  and  dangerous  than  at 
other  times,  and  at  the  beft  are  high,  craggy,  and  fleep  enough  to  caufe 
the  heart  of  the  moft  valiant  man  to  melt  within  him.  My  life  often 
depended  on  a fingle  ftep.  No  one  will  think  that  I exaggerate,  who 
confiders  what  it  is  to  pafs  the  Alps  on  new  year’s  day.  But  I fhall 
leave  particulars  to  be  recited  by  the  fire’s  fide. 

We  have  been  now  five  days  here,  and  in  two  or  three  more  defign 
to  fet  forward  towards  Genoa,  where  we  are  to  join  my  lord  who  em- 
barked at  Toulon.  I am  now  hardened  againft  wind  and  weather,  earth 
and  fea,  froft  and  fnow  j can  gallop  all  day  long,  and  fleep  but  three  or 
four  hours  at  night. 

The  court  here  is  polite  and  fplendid,  the  city  beautiful,  the  churches 
and  colleges  magnificent,  but  not  much  learning  ftirring  among  them. 
However  all  orders  of  people,  clergy  and  laity,  are  wonderfully  civil ; 
and  every  where  a man  finds  his  account  in  being  an  Englifhman,  that 
charader  alone  being  fufficient  to  gain  refped.  My  fervice  to  all  friends, 
particularly  to  Sir  John  and  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempfy.  It  is  my 
advice  that  they  do  not  pafs  the  Alps  in  their  way  to  Sicily.  I am, 
dear  Tom, 


Your’s,  &c. 


G.  B. 
LETTER 
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LETTER  III. 


Leghorn,  Feb.  26,  1714.  N.  a 

Dear  Tom,. 

IVI R S.  Rawdon  is  too  thin,  and  Sir  John  too  fat,  to  agree  with  the 
Englith  dimate:  I adviie  them  to  make  hafte,  and  tranfport  themfelves 
into  this  warm,  clear  air.  Your  beft  way  is  to  come  through  France  j 
but  make  no  long  ftay  there,  for  the  air  is  too  cold,  and  there  arc  in- 
ftances  enough  of  poverty  and  diftrefs  to  fpoif  the  mirth  of  any  one  who 
feels  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I would  prefcribe  you  two- or 
three  operas  at  Paris,  and  as  many  days  amufement  at  Verfailles.  My 
next  recipe  fhall  be  to  ride  poft  from  Paris  to  Toulon,  and  there  to  em^- 
bark  for  Genoa.  For  I would  by  no  means  have  you  fhaken  to  pieces» 
as  I was,  riding  poft  over  the  rocks  of  Savoy,  or  put  out  of  humour  by 
the  moft  horrible  precipices  of  mount  Cenis,  that  part  of  the  Alps  which 
divides  Piedmont  from  Savoy.  I fhall  not  anticipate  your  pleafure  by 
any  defcription  of  Italy  or  France.  Only,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I 
cannot  help  obferving,  that  the  Jacobites  have  little  to  hope,  and  others 
little  to  fear  from  that  reduced  nation.  The  king  indeed  looks  as  though 
lie  wanted  neither  meat  nor  drink,  and  his  palaces  are  in  good  repair : 
but  throughout  the  land  there  is  a different  face  of  things. 

Iftaid  about  a month  at  Paris,  eight  days  at  Lyons,  eleven  at  Turin, 
three  weeks  at  Genoa,  and  am  now  here  about  a fortnight,  with  my 
lord’s  fecretary  (an  Italian)  and  fome  others  of  his  retinue  j my  lord 
having  gone  aboard  a Maltefe  veffel  from  hence  to  Sicily  with  a couple 
of  fervants.  He  defigns  to  ftay  there  incognito  a few  days,  and  then  re- 
turn hither  j having  put  off  his  public  entry  till  the  yacht  with  his  equL 
page  arrives.. 


1 have 
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I have  writ  to  you  feveral  times  before  by  poft  : in  anfwer  to  all  my 
letters  I defire  you  to  fend  me  one  great  one,  clofe  writ  and  filled  on 
all  fides,  containing  a particular  account  of  all  tranfadions  in  London 
and  Dublin.  Enclofe  it  in  a cover  to  my  lord  Ambaffador,  and  that 
again  in  another  cover  to  Mr.  Hare  at  my  lord  Bolingbroke’s  office.  If 
you  have  a mind  to  travel  only  in  the  map,  here  is  the  lift  of  all  the  places 
where  I lodged  fince  my  leaving  England,  in  their  natural  order:  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  Pois,  Beauvais,  Paris,  Moret,  Ville- 
neuve-le-roi,  Vermanton,  Saulieu,  Chany,  Macon,  Lions,  Chambery, 
St  Jean  de  Maurienne,  Lanebourg,  Sufa,  Turin,  Alexandria,  Campo- 
Marone,  Genoa,  Seftri  di  Levante,  Lerici,  Leghorn.  My  humble  fer- 
vice  to  Sir  John,  Mrs.  Rawdon,  and  Mrs.  Kempfy,  Mr.  Digby,  Mr. 
French,  &c.  1 am,  dear  Tom, 

Your  affedionate  humble  fervant, 

G.  BERKELEY. 


LETTER  IV. 


To  Mr.  P O P E. 

Leghorn,  May  i,  1714. 

,^\.S  I take  ingratitude  to  be  a greater  crime  than  impertinence,  I 
chufe  rather  to  run  the  rifk  of  being  thought  guilty  of  the  latter,  than  not 
to  return  you  my  thanks  for  a very  agreeable  entertainment  you  juft  now 
gave  me.  I have  accidentally  met  with  your  Rape  of  the  Lock  here,  hav- 
ing never  feen  it  before.  Style,  painting,  judgment,  fpirit,  I had  al- 
ready admired  in  other  of  your  writings  j but  in  this  I am  charmed  with 
the  magic  of  your  invention,  with  all  thofe  images,*  allufions,  and  inex- 
VoL.  I.  e plicabic 
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plicable  beauties,  which  you  raife  fo  furprifingly,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  naturally,  out  of  a trifle.  And  yet  I cannot  fay  that  I was  more 
pleafed  with  the  reading  of  it,  than' I am  'with  the  pretext  it  gives  me  to 
renew  in  your  thoughts  the  remembrance, of  one  who  values  no  happi- 
nefs  beyond  the  friendfhip  of  men  of  wit,  learning,  and  good-nature. 

r 

I remember  to  have  heard  you  ‘mention  fome  half-formed  defign  of 
coming  to  Italy.  What  might  we  not  exped  from  a mufe  that  fings  fo 
well  in  the  bleak  climate  of  England,  if  flie  felt  the  fame  warm  fun,  and 
breathed  the  fame  air  with  Virgil  and  Horace ! 

There  are  here  an  incredible  number  of  poets  that  have  all  the  incli- 
nation, but  want  the  genius,  or  perhaps,  the  art  of  the  ancients.  Some 
among  them  who  underftand  Englifli,  begin  to  relifli  our  authors;  and 
I am  informed  that  at  Florence  they  have  tranflated  Milton  into  Italian 
verfe.  If  one  who  knows  fo  well  how  to  write  like  the  old  Latin  poets 
came  among  them,  it  would  probably  be  a means  to  retrieve  them  from 
their  cold  trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predeceflbrs. 

As  merchants,  antiquaries,  men  of  pleafure,  &c.  have  all  different 
views  in  travelling,  I know  not  whether  it  might  not  be  worth  a poet’s 
while  to  travel,  in  order  to  ffore  his  mind  with  ftrong  images  of  nature. 

Green  fields  and  groves,  flowery  meadows  and  purling  ftreams,  are 
no  where  in  fuch  perfedion  as  in  England  : but  if  you  would  know  light- 
fomedays,  warm  funs,  and  blue  Ikies,  you  muff  come  to  Italy;  and  to 
enable  a man  to  deferibe  rocks  and  precipices,  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary 
that  he  pafs  the  Alps. 

You  will  eafily  perceive  that  it  is  felf-intefeft  makes  me  fo  fond  of  giv- 
ing advice  to  one  who'has  no  need  of  it.  If  you  came  into  thefe  parts, 

I fliould 
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I {hould  fly  to  fee  you.  I am  here  (by  the  favour  of  my  good  friend  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick’s)'  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
who  about  three  months  fince  left  the  greatefl:  part  of  his  family  in  this' 
town.  God  knows  how  long  we  fliall  flay  here.  I am, 

' Your,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 

Naples,  0(^1.  22,  1717,  N.  S. 

I Have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you  with  a letter,  but  was 
difeouraged  for  want  of  fomething  that  I could  think  worth  fending  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.  Italy  is  fuch  an  exhaufted  fubjed,  that  I dare  fay 
you  would  eafily  forgive  my  faying ‘nothing  of  It  j and  the  imagination 
of  a poet  is  a thing  fo  nice  and  delicate^'  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  find 
out  images  capable  of  giving  pleafure  to  one  of  the  few,  who  (in  any 
age)  have  come  up  to  that'  charader.  I am  neverthelefs  lately  returned 
from  an  ifland,  where  I paffed  three  or  four  months  ; which,  were  it  fet 
out  in  its  true  colours,  might,  methinks,  amufe  you  agreeably  enough 
for  a minute  or  two.  The  ifland  Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
earth,  containing  within  the  compafs  of^eighteen  miles  a wonderful  vari- 
ety of  hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains, 
all  thrown  together  in  a moft  romantic  confufion.  The  air  is  in  the 
hotteft  fealbn  conftantly  refreflied  by  cool  breezes  from  the  tea.  The 
vales  produce  excellent  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are  moftly  covered 
with  vineyards,  intermixed  with  fruit-trees : befides  the  common  kinds, 
as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c.  they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and  many  other  fruits  unknown  to 
our  climates,  which  lie  every  w'here  open  to  the  paflenger.  The  hills 
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are  the  greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with  vines,  Ibme  with  chefnut 
groves,  and  others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and  lentifcus.  The  fields  in 
the  northern  fide  are  divided  by  hedge-rows  of  myrtle.  Several  fountains 
and  rivulets  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  landfcape,  which  is  likewife  fet  ofT 
by  the  variety  of  fome  barren  fpots  and  naked  rocks.  But  that  which 
crowns  the  feene  is  a large  mountain,  rifing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
(once  a terrible  Voh:^no,  by  the  ancients  called  Mons  Epomeus) : its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and  other  fruits  ; the  middle  affords 
pafture  to  fiocks  of  goats  and  fheep  ; and  the  top  is  a fandy  pointed  rock, 
from  which  you  have  the  fineft  profpedl  in  the  world,  furveying  at  one 
view,  befides  feveral  pleafant  iflands  lying  at  your  feet,  a trad  of  Italy 
about  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory  of  Antium  toi 
the  cape  of  Palinurus : the  greater  part  of  which  hath  been  fung  by  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  as  making  a confiderable  part  of  the  travels  and  adven- 
tures of  their  two  Heroes.  The  iflands  Caprea,  Prochyta,  and  Parthe- 
nope, together  with  Cajeta,  Cumae,  Monte  Mifeno,  the  habitations  of 
Circe,  the  Syrens,  and  the  Lasflrigones,  the  bay  of  Naples,  the  promon- 
tory of  Minerva,  and  the  whole  Campagna  felice,  make  but  a part  of  this 
noble  landfcape;  which  would  demand  an  imagination  as  warm,  and 
numbers  as  flowing  as  your  own,  to  deferibe  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
delicious  ifle,  as  they  are  without  riches  and  honours,  fo  they  are  with- 
out the  vices  and  follies  that  attend  them ; and  were  they  but  as  much 
ftrangers  to  revenge,  as  they  are  to  avarice  and  ambition,  they  might  in 
fad  anfwer  the  poetical  notions  of  the  golden  age.  But  they  have  got, 
as  an  alloy  to  their  happinefs,  an  ill  habit  of  murdering  one  another  on 
flight  offences.  We  had  an  inftance  of  this  the  fecond  night  after  our 
arrival,  a youth  of  eighteen  being  fhot  dead  by  our  door  : and  yet  by 
the  foie  fecret  of  minding  our  own  bufinefs,  we  found  a means  of  living 
fecurely  among  thefe  dangerous  people. 


Would  you  know  how  we  pafs  the  time  at  Naples  ? Our  chief  en- 
tertainment 
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tertainment  is  the  devotion  of  our  neighbours : befides  the  gaiety  of 
their  churches  (where  folks  go  to  fee  what  they  call  una  bella  devotione^ 
i.  e.  a fort  of  religious  opera)  they  make  fire- works  almoft  every  week  out 
of  devotion  ; the  flreets  are  often  hung  with  arras,  out  of  devotion  ; and 
(what  is  ftill  more  ftrange)  the  ladies  invite  gentlemen  to  their  houfes,  and 
treat  them  with  mufic  and  fweetmeats,  out  of  devotion  : in  a word, 
were  it  not  for  this  devotion  of  its  inhabitants,  Naples  w'ould  have  lit- 
tle elfe  to  recommend  it  befide  the  air  and  fituation.  Learning  is  in 
no  very  thriving  ftate  here,  as  indeed  no  where  elfo  in  Italy:  however, 
among  many  pretenders  fome  men  of  tafte  are  to  be  met  with.  A friend 
of  mine  told  me  not  long  fince,  that  being  to  vifit  Salvini  at  Florence, 
he  found  him  reading  your  Homer : he  liked  the  notes  extremely,  and 
could  find  no  other  fault  with  the  verfion,  but  that  he  thought  it  ap- 
proached too  near  a paraphrafe  j which  fhews  him  not  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  our  language.  I wifh  you  health  to  go  on  with 
that  noble  work ; and  when  you  have  that,  I need  not  wifh  you  fuc- 
cefs.  You  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  that  what  ever  relates  to 
your  welfare  is  fincerely  wifhed  by 

Your,  &C. 


LETTER  VI. 


To  Dr.  Arbuthnott. 

April  17,  1717. 

"With  much  difiiculty  I reached  the  top  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in 
which  I faw  a vaft  aperture  full  of  fmoke,  which  hindered  the  feeing  its 
depth  and  figure.  I heard  within  that  horrid  gulf  certain  odd  founds, 
which  feemed  to  proceed  from  the  belly  of  the  mountain  j a fort  of  mur- 
muring, fighing,  throbbing,  churning,  dafhing  (as  it  were)  of  waves, 
and  between  whiles  a noife  like  that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  which  was 

conftantly 
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conflantly  attended  with  a clattering  like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops 
of  houfes  on  the  ftreets.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind  changed,  the  fmoke 
grew  thinner,  difcovering  a very  ruddy  flame,  and  the  jaws  of  the  pan 
or  crater  ftreaked  with  red  and  feveral  fhades  of  yellow.  After  an  hour’s 
flay  the  fmoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us  fhort  and  partial 
profpefls  of  the  great  hollow,  in  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I could  difcern 
two  furnaces  almoft  contiguous : that  on  the  left,  feeming  about  three 
yards  in  diameter,  glowed  with  red  flame,  and  threw  up  red-hot  flones 
with  a hideous  noife,  which,  as  they  fell  back,  caufed  the  fore-mentioned 
clattering.  May  8,  in  the  morning,  I afcended  to  the  top  of  Vefuvius  a 
fecond  time,  and  found  a different  face  of  things.  The  fmoke  afcending 
upright  gave  a full  profpedl  of  the  crater,  which,  as  I could  judge,  is 
about  a mile  in  circumference,  and  an  hundred  yards  deep.  A conical 
mount  had  been  formed  fince  my  laft  vifit,  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom : 
this  mount,  I could  fee,  was  made  of  the  flones  thrown  up  and  fallen 
back  again  into  the  crater.  In  this  new  hill  remained  the  two  mounts 
or  furnaces  already  mentioned : that  on  our  left  was  in  the  vertex  of 
the  hill  which  it  had  formed  round  it,  and  raged  more  violently  than 
before,  throwing  up  every  three  or  four  minutes  with  a dreadful  bellow- 
ing a vaft  number  of  red-hot  flones,  fometimes  in  appearance  above  a 
thoufand,  and  at  leaft  3000  feet  higher  than  my  head  as  I flood  upon 
the  brink  : but  there  being  little  or  no  wind,  they  fell  back  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  crater,  increafing  the  conical  hill.  The  other  mouth  to  the 
right  was  lower  in  the  fide  of  the  fame  new  formed  hill : I could  difcern 
it  to  be  filled  with,  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that  in  the  furnace  of  a 
glafs-houfe,  which  raged  and  wrought  as  the  waves  of  the  fea,  caufing 
a fhort  abrupt  noife  like  what  may  be  imagined  to  proceed  from  a fea  of 
quickfilver  dafhing  among  uneven  rocks.  This  fluff  would  fometimes 
fpew  over  and  run  down  the  convex  fide  of  the  conical  hill  j and  appear- 
ing at  firft  red-hot  it  changed  colour,  and  hardened  as  it  cooled,  fhewing 
the  firft  rudiments  of  an  eruption,  or  if  !■  may  fay  fo,  an*  eruption  in 
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miniature.  Had  the  wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no  fraall 
danger  of  ftifling  by  the  fulphureous  fmoke,  or  being  knocked  on  the  head 
by  lumps  of  molten  minerals,  which  we  faw  had  fometimes  fallen  on  the 
brink  of  the  crater,  upon  thofe  fhots  from  the  gulf  at  bottom.  But  as 
the  wind  was  favourable,  I had  an  opportunity  to  furvey  this  odd  fcene 
for  above  an  hour  and  a half  together  j during  which  it  was  very  obferv- 
able,  that  all  the  volleys  of  fmoke,  flame,  and  burning  ftones,  came 
only  out  of  the  hole  to  our  left,  while  the  liquid  fluff  in  the  other  mouth 
WTOught  and  overflowed,  as  hath  been  already  defcribed.  June  5,  after 
an  horrid  noife,  the  mountain  was  feen  at  Naples  to  fpew  a little  out  of 
the  crater.  The  fame  continued  the  6th.  The  yth,  nothing  was  ob- 
ferved  till  within  two  hours  of  night,  when  it  began  a hideous  bellow- 
ing, which  continued  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  till  noon,  cauflng 
the  windows,  and,  as  fome  affirm,  the  very  houfes  in  Naples  to  fhake. 
From  that  time  it  fpewed  vaft  quantities  of  molten  fluff  to  the  fouth, 
which  flreamed  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  like  a great  pot  boiling 
over.  This  evening  I returned  from  a voyage  through  Apulia,  and  was 
furprifed,  paffing  by  the  north  fide  of  the  mountain,  to  fee  a great  quan- 
tity of  ruddy  fmoke  lie  along  a huge  trad  of  fky  over  the  river  of  molten 
fluff,  which  was  itfelf  out  of  fight.  The  9th,  Vefuvius  raged  lefs  vio- 
lently : that  night  we  faw  from  Naples  a column  of  fire  fhoot  between 
whiles  out  of  its  fummit.  The  loth,  when  we  thought  all  would  have 
been  over,  the  mountain  grew  very  outrageous  again,  roaring  and  groan- 
ing moft  dreadfully.  You  cannot  form  a jufler  idea  of  this  noife  in 
the  mofl  violent  fits  of  it,  than  by  imagining  a mixed  found  made  up  of 
the  raging  of  a tempefl,  the; murmur  of  a troubled  fea,  and  the  roaring  of 
thunder  and  artillery,  confufed  all  together.  It  was  very  terrible  as  we 
heard  it  in  the  further  end  of  Naples,  at  the  diftance  of  above  twelve 
miles : this  moved  my  curiofity  to  approach  the  mountain.  Three  or 
four  of  us  got  into  a boat,  and  were  fet  a fhore  at  ‘torre  del  Greco,  a 
town  fituate  at  the, foot  of  Vefuvius  to  the  fouth-weft,  whence  we  rode 
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four  or  five  miles  before  we  came  to  the  burning  river,  which  was  about 
midnight.  The  roaring  of  the  volcano  grew  exceeding  loud  and  horrible 
as  we  approached.  I obferved  a mixture  of  colours  in  the  cloud  over  the 
crater,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  blue  j there  was  likewife  a ruddy  difmat 
light  in  the  air  over  that  tradl  of  land  where  the  burning  river  flowed ; 
aflies  continually  fhowered  on  us  all  the  way  from  the  fea-coaft : all 
which  circumftances,  fet  off  and  augmented  by  the  horror  and  filence  of 
the  night,  made  a fcene  the  moft  uncommon  and  aflonfihing  I ever  faw, 
which  grew  ftill  more  extraordinary  as  we  came  nearer  the  ftream.  Ima- 
gine a vaft  torrent  of  liquid  fire  rolling  from  the  top  down  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  with  irrefiftible  fury  bearing  down  and  confirming 
■vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  houfesj  in  a word,  every  thing  that  flood  in  its 
way.  This  mighty  flood  divided  into  different  channels,  according  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  mountain  : the  largeft  ftream  feemed  half  a mile 
broad  at  ieaft,  and  five  miles  long.  The  nature  and  confiftence  of  thefe 
burning  torrents  hath  been  defcribed  with  fo  much  exadtnefs  and  truth 
by  Borellus  in  his  Latin  treatife  of  Mount  iLtna,  that  I need  fay  nothing 
of  it.  I walked  fo  far  before  my  companions  up  the  mountain,  along 
the  fide  of  the  river  of  fire,  that  I was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  hafte, 
the  fulphureous  fleam  having  furprized  me,  and  almoft  taken  away  my 
breath.  During  our  return,  which  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  conftantly  heard  the  murmur  and  groaning  of  the  mountain, 
which  between  whiles  would  burft  out  into  louder  peals,  throwing  up 
huge  fpouts  of  fire  and  burning  ftones,  which  falling  down  again,  refem- 
bled  the  ftars  in  our  rockets.  Sometimes  I obferved  two,  at  others  three 
diftind  columns  of  flames ; and  fometimes  one  vaft  one  that  feemed  to 
fill  the  whole  crater.  Thefe  burning  columns  and  the  fiery  ftones  feem- 
ed to  be  fhot  looo  feet  perpendicular  above  the  fummit  of  the  volcano. 
The  nth  at  night,  I obferved  it,  from  a terrafs  in  Naples,  to  throw  up 
inceffantly  a vaft  body  of  fire,  and  great  ftones  to  a furprifing  height. 
The  1 2th  In  the  morning  it  darkened  the  fun  with  afties  and  fmoke, 
^ caufing 
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caufing  a fort  of  eclipfe.  Horrid  bellowlngs,  this  and  the  foregoing  day, 
were  heard  at  Naples,  whither  part  of  the  afhes  alfo  reached  : at  night  I 
obferved  it  throwing  up  flame,  as  on  the  i ith.  On  the  13th,  the  wind 
changing,  we  faw  a pillar  of  black  fmoke  fhot  upright  to  a prodigious 
height : at  night  I obferved  the  mount  caft  up  fire  as  before,  though  not 
fo  diftindly  becaufe  of  the  fmoke.  The  i4tb,  a thick  black  cloud  hid 
the  mountain  from  Naples.  The  15th  in  the  morning,  the  court  and 
walls  of  our  houfe  in  Naples  were  covered  w'ith  afhes.  The  16th,  the 
fmoke  was  driven  by  a weflerly  wind  from  the  town  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  mountain.  The  17th,  the  fmoke  appeared  much  diminifhed, 
fat  and  greafy.  The  i8th,  the  whole  appearance  ended  j the  moun- 
tain remaining  perfedly  quiet  without  any  vifible  fmoke  or  flame.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  whofe  window  looked  towards  Vefuvius, 
affured  me  that  he  obferved  feveral  flafhes,  as  it  were  of  lightening, 
iffue  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  volcano.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
you  with  the  conjedures  * I have  formed  concerning  the  caufe  of  thefe 
phaenomena,  from  what  I obferved  in  the  Lacus  AmfanBi,  the  Solfatara^ 
&c.  as  w'ell  as  in  Mount  Vefuvius.  One  thing  I may  venture  to  fay, 
that  I faw  the  fluid  matter  rife  out  of  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  mountain,  contrary  to  what  Borellus 
imagines,  whofe  method  of  explaining  the  eruption  of  a volcano  by  an 
inflexed  fyphon  and  the  rules  of  hydroftatics,  is  likewife  inconfiftent 

* Our  author’s  conjectures  on  the  caufe  of  the  phaenomena  above  mentioned  do  not 
appear  in  any  of  his  writings  ; but  he  has  often  communicated  them,  in  converfation,* 
to  his  friends.  He  obferved,  that  all  the  remarkable  volcanos  in  the  world  were  near 
the  fea.  It  was  his  opinion  therefore,  that  a vacuum  being  made  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  by  a vaft  body  of  inflammable  matter  taking  fire,  the  water  rufhed  in,  and  was 
converted  into  fteam  : which  Ample  caufe  was  fufficient  to  produce  all  the  wonderful 
efFeCls  of  volcanos ; as  appears  from  Savery’s  fire  engine  for  raifing  water,  and  from 
the  Molipile, 
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with  the  torrent’s  flowing  down  from  the  very  vertex  of  the  mountain. 
I have  not  feen  the  crater  fince  the  eruption,  but  defign  to  vifit  it  again 
before  I leave  Naples.  I doubt  there  is  nothing  in  this  worth  fliewing 
the  Society ; as  to  that,  you  will  ufe  your  difcretion. 

E.  (it  fliould  be  G.)  BERKELEY. 

following  ExtraBs  from  Letters  to  Mr,  I’homas  Prior,,  of  Dublin,,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader,  as  they  ferve  to  mark  the  pro^ 
grefs  of  the  Bermuda  projeB,  and  of  the  Author  s hopes  and  fears  on  that 
" interefing  occafon, 

4 i . I 

Extr.  I.  London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Dear  Tom,  You  wrote  to  me  fome- 
thing  or  other  which  I received  a fortnight  ago,  about  temporal  affairs, 
which  I have  no  leifure  to  think  of  at  prefent.  The  lord  chancellor  is 
not  a buffer  man  than  myfelf  j and  I thank  God  my  pains  are  not  with- 
out fuccefs,  which  hitherto  hath  anfwered' beyond  expedation.  Doubt- 
lefs  the  Engliffi  are  a nation  /m  eclairee.  Let  me  know  whether  you 
have  wrote  to  Mr.  Newman  whatever  you  judged  might  give  him  a 
good  opinion  of  our  projed.  Let  me  alfo  know  where  Bermuda  Jones 
lives,  or  where  he  is  to  be  met  with. 

Ex.  2.  April  20,  1725.  Pray  give  my  fervice  to  Caldwell,  and  let 
him  know  that  in  cafe  he  goes  abroad  with  Mr.  Stewart,  Jaqucs,  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Afhe,  is  deffrous  to  attend  upon  him. — I have  obtained 
reports  from  the  bifhop  of  London,  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
and  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  in  favour  of  the  Bermuda  fcheme, 
and  hope  to  have  the  warrant  ffgned  by  his  majefty  this  week. 

Ex.  3. 
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Ex.  3.  June  3,  1725.  Yefterday  the  charter  paffed  the  privy  feal. 
This  day  the  new  chancellor  began  his  office  by  putting  the  Recipe  to  it. 

Ex.  4.  June  12,  1725,  The  charter  hath  paffed  all  the  feals,  and  Is^ 
nowin  my  cuftody.  It  hath  coft  me  130/.  dry  fees,  befide  expedition 
money  to  men  in  office. 

Ex.  5.  Sept.  3,  1725.  I wrote  long  fince  to  Caldwell  about  his  go- 
ing to  Bermuda,  but  had  no  anfwer;  which  makes  me  think  my  letter 
mifcarried.  I muft  now  defire  you  to  give  my  fervice  to  him,  and  know 
whether  he  ftill  retains  the  thoughts  he  onee  feemed  to  have  of  entering 
into  that  defign.  I know  he  hath  fince  got  an  employment,  &c.  but  I 
have  good  reafon  to  think  he  would  not  fuffer  in  his  temporalities  by 
taking  one  of  our  fello wffiips,  although  he  refigned  all  that.  In  plain 
Englilh,  I have  good  alTurance  that  our  college  will  be  endowed  beyond 
any  thing  expected  or  defired  hitherto.  This  makes  me  confident  he 
would  lofe  nothing  by  the  change,  and  on  this  fuppofition  only  I pro- 
pofe  it  to  him.  I wifii  he  may  judge  rightly  in  this  matter,  as  well  for 
his  own  fake  as  for  the  fake  of  the  college. 

Ex.  6.  Jan.  27,  1726.  I muft  once  more  entreat  you,  for  the  fake 
of  old  friendftiip,  to  pluck  up  a vigorous  adive  fpirit,  and  difencumber 
me  of  the  affairs  relating  to  the  inheritance,  by  putting  one  way  or  other 
a final  iffue  to  them.  I thank  God  I find  in  matters  of  a more  difficult 
nature  good  effeds  of  adivity  and  refolution.  I mean  Bermuda,  with 
which  my  hands  are  full,  and  which  is  in  a fair  way  to  thrive  and  flou- 
rifti  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition. 

Ex.  7,  Feb.  6,  1726.  I am  in  a fair  way  of  having  a very  noble 
endowment  for  the  college  of  Bermuda,  though  the  late  meeting  of 
parliament  and  the  preparations  of  a fleet,  &c.  will  delay  the  finifliing 
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things  which  depend  in  fome  meafure  ‘on  the  parliament,  and  to  which 
I have  gained  the  confent  of  the  government,  and  indeed  of  which  I 
make  no  doubt  j but  only  the  delay,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  make  it  im- 
poflible  for  me  to  fet  out  this  fpring.  One  good  effed  of  this,  I hope, 
may  be,  that  you  will  have  difembarrafTed  yourfelf  of  all  fort  of  bufinefs 
that  may  detain  you  here,  and  fo  be  ready  to  go  with  us : in  which  cafe 
I may  have  fomewhat  to  propofe  to  you,  that  I believe  is  of  a kind  agree- 
able to  your  inclinations,  and  may  be  of  confiderable  advantage  to  you. 
But  you  mufl  fay  nothing  of  this  to  any  one,  nor  of  any  one  thing  that 
* I have  now  hinted  concerning  endowment,  delay,  going,  &c.  I have 
heard  lately  from  Caldwell,  who  wrote  to  me  on  an  affair  in  which  it 
will  not  be  in  my  power  to  do  him  any  fervice.  I anfwered  his  letter, 
and  mentioned  fomewhat  about  Bermuda,  with  an  overture  for  his  being 
fellow  there.  I defire  you  would  difeourfe  him,  as  from  yourfelf,  on 
that  fubjed,  and  let  me  know  his  thoughts  and  difpofitions  towards  en- 
gaging in  that  defign. 

Ex.  8.  March  15,  1726.  I had  once  thought  I fhould  be  able  to 
have  fet  out  for  Bermuda  this  feafon.  But  his  majefty’s  long  ffay  abroad, 
the  late  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  prefent  pofture  of  foreign  affairs 
taking  up  the  thoughts  both  of  minifters  and  parliament,  have  poftponed 
the  fettling  of  certain  lands  in  St.  Chriftopher^s  on  our  college,  fo  as  to 
render  the  faid  thoughts  abortive.  I have  now  my  hands  full  of  that 
bufinefs,  and  hope  to  fee  it  foon  fettled  to  my  with.  In  the  mean  time, 
my  attendance  on  this  bufinefs  renders  it  impoffible  for  me  to  mind  my 
private  affairs.  Your  afliftance  therefore  in  them  will  not  only  be  a 
kind  fervice  to  me,  but  alfo  to  the  public  weal  of  our  college,  which 
would  very  much  fuffer  if  I were  obliged  to  leave  this  kingdom  before 
I faw  an  endowment  fettled  on  it.  For  this  reafon  I muft  depend  up- 
on you. 
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Ex.  9.  i\pril  19,  1726,  Laft  Saturday  I fent  you  the  inftruraent 
empowering  you  to  fet  my  deanery.  It  is  at  prefen t my  opinion  that 
matter  had  better  be  deferred  till  the  charter  of  St.  Paul’s  college  hath 
got  ttirough  the  houfe  of  commons,  who  are  now  confidering  it.  In  ten 
days  at  fartheft  I hope  to  let  you  know  the  event  hereof,  which,  as  it 
poflibly  may  affed  fome  circumftance  in  the  farming  my  faid  deanery, 
is  the  occafion  of  giving  you  this  trouble  for  the  prefent,  when  I am  in 
the  greatefl  hurry  of  buiinefs  1 ever  knew  in  my  life,  and  have  only 
time  to  add  that  I am,  &c. 

Ex.  10.  May  12,  1726.  After  fix  weeks  ftruggle  againft  an  earnell 
oppofition  from  different  interefts  and  motives,  I have  yefterday  carried 
my  point  juft  as  I defired  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  an  extraordinary 
majority,  none  having  the  confidence  to  fpeak  againft  it,  and  not  above 
two  giving  their  negatives,  which  was  done  in  fo  low  a voice  as  if  they 
themfelves  were  afhamed  of  it.  They  were  both  confiderable  men  in 
ftocks  in  trade,  and  in  the  city : and  in  truth  I have  had  more  oppofi- 
tion from  that  fort  of  men,  and  from  the  governors  and  traders  to  Ame- 
rica, than  from  any  others.  But  God  be  praifed,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
their  narrow  and  mercantile  views  and  endeavours,  as  well  as  of  the  jea- 
loufies  and  fufpicions  of  others  (fome  whereof  were  very  great  men)  who 
apprehended  this  college  may  produce  an  independency  in  America,  or 
at  leaft  leffen  its  dependency  upon  England.  Now  I muft  tell  you  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  with  farming  my  deanery,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  my  former  letter,  which  I fufpended  by  a fubfe* 
quent  one  till  I fhould  fee  .the  event  of  yefterday. 

Ex.  1 1.  Aug.  4,  1726.  You  mentioned  a friend  of  SyngeV,  who  was 
defirous  to  be  one  of  our  fellows.  Pray  let  me  know  who  he  is,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  character.  There  are  many  competitors  more  than 
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vacancies,  and  the  fello wfhips  are  likely  to  be  very  good  ones : fo  I 
would  willingly  fee  them  well  bellowed. 

Ex.  12.  Dec.  I,  1726.  Bermuda  is  now  on  a better  and  furer  foot 
than  ever.  After  the  addrefs  of  the  commons  and  his  majefty’s  moll 
gracious  anfwer,  one  would  have  thought  all  difficulties  had  been  over. 
But  much  oppofition  hath  been  fince  raifed  (and  that  by  very  great  men) 
to  the  defign.  As  for  the  obftacles  thrown  in  my  way  by  interelled  men, 
though  there  hath  been  much  of  that,  I never  regarded  it,  no  more  than 
the  clamours  and  calumnies  of  ignorant  millaken  people : but  in  good 
truth  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  the  peculiar  bleffing  of  God,  that 
the  point  was  carried  maugre  the  flrong  oppofition  in  the  cabinet  coun- 
cil ; wherein  neverthelefs  it  hath  of  late  been  determined  to  go  on  with 
the  grant  purfuant  to  the  addrefs  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  give 
it  all  poffible  difpatch.  Accordingly  his  majefly  hath  ordered  the  warrant 
for  paffing  the  faid  grant  to  be  drawn.  The  perfons  appointed  to  con- 
trive the  draught  of  the  warrant  are  the  folicitor  general,  baron  Scroop 
of  the  treafury,  and  my  very  good  friend  Mr.  Hutchefon.  You  muft 
know  that  in  July  lafl  the  lords  of  the  treafury  had  named  commiffioners 
for  taking  an  eflimate  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  crown  lands  in 
St.  Chriflopher’s,  and  for  receiving  propofals  either  for  felling  or  farm- 
ing the  fame  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Their  report  is  not  yet  made; 
and  the  treafury  were  of  opinion  they  could  not  make  a grant  to  us  till 
fuch  time  as  the  whole  were  fold  or  farmed  purfuant  to  fuch  report. 
But  the  point  I am  now  labouring  is,  to  have  it  done  without  delay. 
And  how  this  may  be  done  without  embarraffing  the  treafury  in  their 
after  difpofal  of  the  whole  lands,  was  this  day  the  fubjedl  of  a conference 
between  the  folicitor  general,  Mr.  Hutchefon,  and  myfelf.  The  method 
agreed  on  is,  by  a rent  charge  on  the  whole  crown  lands,  redeemable  on 
the  crown’s  paying  twenty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  ufe  of  the  prefident 
and  fellows  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  their  fucceffors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  hath 
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fignified  that  he  hath  no  objedion  to  this  method  j and  I doubt  not  baron 
Scroop  will  agree  to  it : by  which  means  the  grant  may  be  paffed  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament  j after  which  we  may  prepare  to  fet  out  on 
our  voyage  in  April.  I have  unawares  run  into  this  long  account,  be- 
caufe  you  defired  to  know  how  the  affair  of  Bermuda  flood  at  prefent. 

Ex.  13.  Feb.  27,  1727.  My  going  to  Bermuda  I cannot  pofitively 
fay  when  it  will  be.  I have  to  do  with  very  bufy  people  at  a very  bufy 
time.  I hope  neverthelcfs  to  have  all  that  bufinefs  completely  finifhed 
in  a few  weeks. 

Ex.  14.  April  II,  1727.  Now  I mention  my  coming  to  Ireland,  I 
muft  earneflly  defire  you  by  all  means  to  keep  this  a fecret  from  every 
individual  creature.  I cannot  juftly  fay  what  time  (probably  fome  time 
next  month)  I fhall  be  there,  or  how  long  j but  find  it  neceffary  to  be 
there  to  tranfad  matters  with  one  or  two  of  my  affociates,  whom  yet  I 
would  not  have  know  of  my  coming  till  I am  on  the  fpot  j and  for  feve- 
ral  reafons  am  determined  to  keep  myfelf  as  fecret  and  concealed  as  pof- 
ble  all  the  time  I am  in  Ireland.  In  order  to  this  I make  it  my  requefl 
that  you  will  hire  for  me  an  entire  houfe,  as  neat  and  convenient  as  you 
can  get,  fomewhere  within  a mile  of  Dublin,  for  half  a year.  But  what 
I principally  defire  is,  that  it  be  in  no  town  or  village,  but  in  fome  quiet 
private  place  out  of  the  way  of  roads  or  ftreet  or  obfervation.  I would 
have  it  hired  with  neceffary  furniture  for  kitchen,  a couple  of  chambers, 
and  a parlour.  At  the  fame  time  I muft  defire  you  to  hire  an  honeft 
maid  fervant  who  can  keep  it  clean,  and  drefs  a plain  bit  of  meat : a 
man  fervant  I fhall  bring  with  me.  You  may  do  all  this  either  in  your 
own  name,  or  as  for  a friend  of  yours,  one  Mr.  Brown  (for  that  is  the 
name  I fhall  affume),  and  let  me  know  it  as  foon  as  poffible.  There  are 
feveral  little  fcattered  houfes  with  gardens  about  Clontarf,  Rathfarnham, 
&c.  I remember  particularly  the  old  caftle  of  Rathmines,  and  a little 
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white  houfe  upon  the  hills  by  itfelf  beyond  the  old  men’s  hofpitalj  like- 
wife  in  the  outgoings  or  fields  about  St.  Kevin’s,  &c.  In  ftiort,  in  any 
fnug  private  place  within  half  a mile  or  a mile  of  towm.  I would  have 
a bit  of  a garden  to  it,  no  matter  what  fort.  Mind  this,  and  you  will 
oblige  your’s. 

Ex.  15.  May  20,  1727.  I would  by  all  means  have  a place  lecured 
for  me  by  the  end  of  June:  it  may  be  taken  only  for  three  months.  I 
am,  God  be  praifed,  very  near  concluding  the  crown  grant  to  our  college, 
having  got  over  all  difficulties  and  obftrudions,  which  were  not  a few. 
I conclude  in  great  hafte  your’s. 

Ex.  16.  June  13,  1727.  Poor  Caldwell’s  death  I had  heard  of  two 
or  three  pofts  before  I received  your  letters.  Had  he  lived,  his  life  would 
not  have  been  agreeable.  He  was  formed  for  retreat  and  ftudy,  but  of 
late  was  grown  fond  of  the  world  and  getting  into  bufinefs — A houle 
between  Dublin  and  Drumcondra  1 can  by  no  means  approve  of:  the 
fituation  is  too  public,  and  what  I chiefly  regard  is  privacy.  I like  the 
fituation  of  Lord’s  houfe  much  better,  and  have  only  one  objecSlion  to 
it,  which  is  your  faying  he  intends  to  ufe  fome  part  of  it  himfelf : for 
this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  my  view  of  being  quite  concealed,  and 
the  more  fo  becaufe  Lord  knows  me,  which  of  all  things  is  what  I would 
avoid.  His  houfe  and  price  would  fuit  me.  If  you  can  get  fuch  ano- 
ther quite  to  myfelf,  fnug  private  and  clean,  with  a ftable,  I fhall  not 
matter  whether  it  be  painted  or  no,  or  how  it  is  furnifhed,  provided  it 
be  clean  and  warm.  I aim  at  nothing  magnificent  or  grand  (as  you  term 
it)  which  might  probably  defeat  my  purpofe  of  continuing  concealed. 

Ex.  17.  June  15,  1727.  Yeflerday  we  had  an  account  of  king 
George’s  death.  This  day  king  George  11.  was  proclaimed.  All  the 
world  here  are  in  a hurry,  and  I as  much  as  any  body,  our  grant  being 
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defeated  by  the  king’s  dying  before  the  broad  feal  was  annexed  to  it,  in 
order  to  which  it  was  paffing  through  the  offices.  I have  la  mer  a boire 
again.  You  fhall  hear  from,  me  when  I know  more.  At  prefent  I am 
at  a lofs  what  courfe  to  take. 

t 

Ex.  17.  June  27,  1727.  In  a former  letter  I gave  you  to  know, 
that  my  affairs  were  unravelled  by  the  death  of  his  majefly.  I am  now 
beginning  on  a new  foot,  and  with  good  hopes  of  fuceeis.  The  warrant 
for  our  grant  had  been  figned  by  the  king,  counterfigned  by  the  lords  of 
the  treafury,  and  paffed  the  attorney  general : here  it  flood,  when  the 
cxprefs  came  of  the  king’s  death.  A new  warrant  is  now  preparing, 
which  mufl  be  figned  by  his  prefent  majefly  in  order  to  a patent’s  paf- 
fing the  broad  feal.  As  foon  as  this  affair  is  finifhed,  I propofe  going 
to  Ireland. 

- Ex.  18.  July  6,  1727.  I have  obtained  a new  warrant  for  a grant, 
figned  by  his  prefent  majefly,  contrary  to  the  expedlations  of  my  friends, 
who  thought  nothing  could  be  expeded  of  that  kind  in  this  great  hurry 
of  bufinefs.  As  foon  as  this  grant,  which  is  of  the  fame  import  with 
that  begun  by  his  late  majefly,  hath  paffed  the  offices  and  feals,  I pro- 
pofe to  execute  my  defign  of  going  to  Ireland. 

Ex.  19.  July  21,  1727.  My  grant  is  now  got  further  than  where  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  king’s  death.  I am  in  hopes  the  broad  feal  will 
foon  be  put  to  it,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  thereto  being,  only 
matter  of  form : fo  that  I propofe  fetling  out  from  hence  in  a fortnight’s 
time.  When  I fet  out,  I fhall  write  at  the  fame  time  to  tell  you  of  it. 
1 know  not  whether  I fhall  flay  longer  than  a month  on  that  fide  of  the 
water:  I am  fure  I fhall  not  want  the  country  lodging,  I defired  you  to 
procure,  for  a longer  time.  Do  not  therefore  take  it  for  more  than  a 
month,  if  that  can  be  done,  I remember  certain  remote  fuburbs  called 
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Pimlico  and  Dolphin’s  barn,  but  know  not  whereabout  they  lie.  If  ei- 
ther of  them  be  fituate  in  a private  pleafant  place  and  airy,  near  the 
fields,  I fhould  therein  like  a firft  floor  in  a clean  houfe  (I  defire  no  more);^ 
and  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a bit  of  a garden  where  I had  the 
liberty  to  walk.  This  I mention  in  cafe  my  former  defire  cannot  be  con- 
veniently anfwered  for  fo  fhort  a time  as  a month  j and  if  I may  judge 
at  this  difiance,  thofe  places  feem  as  private  as  a houfe  in  the  country. 
For  you  mufi  know,  what  I chiefly  aim  at  is  fecrccy.  This  makes  me 
uneafy  to  find  that  there  hath  been  a report  fpread  among  fome  of  my 
friends  in  Dublin  of  my  defigning  to  go  over.  I cannot  account  for 
this,  believing,  after  the  precautions  I had  given  you,  that  you  would 
not  mention  it,  diredfly  or  indiredly,  to  any  mortal. 

Ex.  20.  Feb.  20,  1728.  I need  not  repeat  to  you  what  I told  you 
here  of  the  neceflity  there  is  for  my  raifing  all  the  money  poflible  againft 
my  voyage,  which,  God  willing,  I fhall  begin  in  May,  whatever  you 
may  hear  fuggefied  to  the  contrary  j though  you  need  not  mention  this. 
I propofe  to  fet  out  for  Dublin  about  a month  hence:  but  of  this  you 
mufi  not  give  the  leaft  intimation  to  any  body.  I beg  the  favour  of  you 
to  look  out  at  leifure  a convenient  lodging  for  me  in  or  about  Church- 
ftreet,  or  fuch  other  place  as  you  fhall  think  the  mofi  retired. — I do  not 
defign  to  be  known  when  I am  in  Ireland. 

Ex.  21.  April  6,  1728.  I have  been  detained  from  my  Journey 
partly  in  expedation  of  Dr.  Clayton’s  coming,  who  was  doing  bufinefs 
in  Lancafhire,  and  partly  in  refped  to  the  exceffive  rains.  The  dodor 
hath  been  feveral  days  in  town,  and  we  have  had  fo  much  rain  that 
probably  it  will  be  foon  over.  I am  therefore  daily  expeding  to  fet  out, 
all  things  being  provided.  Now  it  is  of  all  things  my  earnefi  defire  (and 
for  yery  good  rcafons)  not  to  have  it  known  that  I am  in  Dublin.  Speak 
not  therefore  one  fyllable  of  it  to  any  mortal  whatfoever.  When  I for 
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merly  defired  you  to  take  a place  for  me  near  the  town,  you  gave  out 
that  you  were  looking  for  a retired  lodging  for  a friend  of  your’s  j upon, 
which  every  body  furmifed  me  to  be  the  perfon.  I muft  beg  you  not  to 
ad  in  the  like  manner  now,  but  to  take  for  me  an  entire  houfe  in  your 
own  name,  and  as  for  yourfelf;  for,  all  things  confidered,  1 am  deter- 
mined upon  a whole  houfe,  with  no  mortal  in  it  but  a maid  of  your  own 
putting,  who  is  to  look  on  herfelf  as  your  fervant.  Let  there  be  two 
bedchambers,  one  for  you,  another  for  me;  and  as  you  like  you  may 
ever  and  anon  lie  there.  I would  have  the  houfe  with  neceffary  furni- 
ture taken  by  the  month  (or  otherwife,  as  you  can),  for  I purpofe  flay- 
ing not  beyond  that  time:  and  yet  perhaps  I may.  Take  it  as  foon  as 
poflible,  and  never  think  of  faving  a week’s  hire  by  leaving  it  to  do 
when  1 am  there.  Dr.  Clayton  thinks  (and  I am  of  the  fame  opinion) 
that  a convenient  place  may  be  found  in  the  further  end  of  Great  Britain- 
flreet,  or  Ballibough-bridge — by  all  means  beyond  Thomfon’s,  the  Fel- 
low’s. Let  me  entreat  you  to  fay  nothing  of  this  to  any  body,  but  to 
do  the  thing  diredly.  In  this  affair  I confider  convenience  more  than 
expence,  and  would  of  all  things  (coft  what  it  will)  have  a proper  place 
in  a retired  fituation,  where  I may  have  accefs  to  fields  and  fweet  air, 
provided  againfl  the  moment  I arrive.  I am  inclined  to  think,  one  may 
be  better  concealed  in  the  outermoft  fkirt  of  the  fuburbs  than  in  the 
country,  or  within  the  town.  Wherefore  if  you  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated where  I mention,  enquire  in  fome  other  fkirt  or  remote  fuburb. 
A houfe  quite  detached  in  the  country  I fhould  have  no  objedion  to, 
provided  you  judge  that  I fhall  not  be  liable  to  difcovery  in  it.  The 
place  called  Bermuda  I am  utterly  againft.  Dear  Tom,  do  this  matter 
cleanly  and  cleverly,  without  waiting  for  further  advice.  You  fee  I am 
willing  to  run  the  rifk  oPthe  expence.  To  the  perfon  from  whom  you 
liire  it  (whom  alone  I would  have  you  fpeak  of  it  to)  it  will  not  feem 
flrange  you  fhould  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  defirous  for  your  own 
convenience  or  health  to  have  a place  in  a free  and  open  air.  If  you 
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cannot  get  a houfe  without  taking  it  for  a longk"  time  than  a month, 
take  it  at  fuch  the  fhorteft  time  it  can  be  let  for,  with  agreement  f(ir 
further  continuing  in  cafe  there  be  occafion. — Mr.  Madden,  who  wit- 
neffes  the  letter  of  attorney,  is  now  going  to  Ireland.  He  is  a clergy- 
man, and  man  of  e^ate  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  ' 

Ex.  22.  Gravefend,  Sept.  5,  1728.  To-morrow  with  God’s  bleffing 
1 fet  fail  for  Rhode  ifland,  with  my  wife  and  a friend  of  her’s,  my  lady 
Hancock’s  daughter,  who  bears  us  company.  I am  married  fince  I faw 
you  to  Mifs  Forfter,  daughter  of  the  late  chief  juft  ice,  whofc  humour 
and ‘turn  of  mind  pleafes  me  beyond  any  thing  I -knew  in  her  whole  fex. 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smilert  go  with  us  on  this  voyage : 
we  are  now  all  together  at  Gravefend,  §nd  engaged  in  one  view. 
When  my  next  rents  are  paid,  I muft  defire  you  to  enquire  for  my  cou- 
fin  Richard  Berkeley  * who  was  bred  a public  notary  (I  fuppofe  he  may 
by  that  time  be  out  of  his  apprenticefhip),  and  give  him  20  moidores  as 
a prefent  from  me  towards  helping  him  on  his  beginning  the  world. 

I believe  I fhall  have  occafion  for  600/.  Englifh  before  this  year’s  in- 
come is  paid  by  the  farmers  of  my  deanery.  I muft  therefore  defire  you 
to  fpeak  to  MefiT.  Swift,  &c.  to  give  me  credit  for  faid  fum  in  London 
about  three  months  hence,  in  cafel  have  occafion  to  draw  for  it,  and  I fhall 
■willingly  })ay  their  cuftomary  intereft  for  the  fame  till  the  farmers  pay  it 
to  them,  which  I hope  you  w^ill  order  pundually  to  be  done  by  the  firft 
of  June.  Direct  for  me  in  Rhode  ifland,  and  enclofe  your  letter  in  a 

* This  ail  of  goodnefs  to  a poor  relation  being  a matter  altogether  of  a private  na- 
ture, the  editor  was  not  fure  whether  he  ought  to  have  communicated  it  to  the  public. 
Certainly  it  is  not  given  as  an  uncommon  feature  in  our, author’s  charafter,  that  he  (hould 
be  liberal  to  his  relations : his  letters  furnifh  many  proofs  of  his  generofity.  But  the 
reader  will  be  pleafed  to  recollect  the  time  when  this  young  man’s  wants  were  attended 
to — the  whole  foul  of  the  Bermuda  projedfor  on  the  ftretch  to  attain,  v/hat  after  fo  many 
obftru£tions  fecmed  at  laft  to  be  within  his  grafp.  ^ 
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cover  to  Thomas  Corbet,  Efq;  at  the  admiralty  office  in  London,  who 
will  always  forward  my  letters  by  the  firft  opportunity.  Adieu : I write 
in  great  hafte.  A copy  of  my  charter  was  fent  to  Dr.  Ward  by  Dr. 
Clayton : if  it  be  not  arrived,  when  you  go  to  London,  write  out  of  the 
charter  the  claufe  relating  to  my  abfence.  Adieu  once  more. 

Ex.  23.  Newport  in  Rhode  ifland,  April  24,  1729.  I can  by  this 
time  fay  fomething  to  you,  from  my  own  experience,  of  this  place  and 
people.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a mixed  kind,  confiding  of  many  feds 
and  fubdivifions  of  feds.  Here  are  four  forts  of  anabaptifts,  befides 
prefbyterians,  quakers,  independents,  and  many  of  no  profeffion  at  all. 
Notwithftanding  fo  many  differences,  here  are  fewer  quarrels  about  reli- 
gion than  elfewhere,  the  people  living  peaceably  with  their  neighbours 
of  whatfoever  perfuafion.  They  all  agree  in  one  point,  that  the  church 
of  England  is  the  fecond  bed.  The  climate  is  like  that  of  Italy,  and 
not  at  all  colder  in  the  winter  than  I have  known  it  every  where  north  of 
Rome.  The  fpring  is  late  : but  to  make  amends,  they  affure  me  the 
autumns  are  the  fined  and  longed  in  the  world  •,  and  the  fummers  are 
much  pleafanter  than  thofe  of  Italy  by  all  accounts,  forafmuch  as  the 
grafs  continues  green,  which  it  doth  not  there.  This  ifland  is  pleafantly 
laid  out  in  hills  and  vales  and  rifing  grounds,  Lath  plenty  of  excellent 
fprings  and  fine  rivulets,  and  many  delightful  landfcapes  of  rocks  and 
promontories  and  adjacent  lands.  The  provifions  are  very  good  : fo  are 
the  fruits,  which  are  quite  ncgledled,  though  vines  fprout  up  of  them- 
felves  to  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  feem  as  natural  to  this  foil  as  to  any 
I ever  faw.  The  town  of  Newport  contains  about  fix  thoufand  fouls, 
and  is  the  mod  thriving  flouriffiing  place  in  all  America  for  its  bignefs. 
It  is  very  pretty,  and  pleafantly  fituated.  I was  never  more  agreeably 
furprifed  than  at  the  fird  fight  of  the  town  and  its  harbour.  I could 
give  you  fome  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  to  you,  if  you  were  difpofed  to 
take  advice : but  of  all  men  in  the  world  I never  found  encouragement 
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to  give  you  any. — I have  heard  nothing  from  you  or  any  of  my  friends 
in  England  or  Ireland,  which  makes  me  fufped  my  letters  were  in  one 
of  the  veffels  that  were  wrecked.  I write  in  great  hafte,  and  have  no 
time  to  fay  a word  to  my  brother  Robin : let  him  know  we  are  in  good 
health.  Take  care  that  my  draughts  are  duly  honoured,  which  is  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  my  credit  here  j and  if  I can  ferve  you  in  thefe 
parts,  you  may  command  your’s,  &c. 

Ex.  24.  Newport  in  Rhode  ifland,  June  12,  1729.  Being  informed 
that  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  is  on  the  point  of  going  for  Ireland, 
I would  not  omit  writing  to  you.  The  winter,  it  muft  be  allowed,  was 
much  (harper  than  the  ufual  winters  in  Ireland,  but  not  at  all  Iharper 
than  I have  known  them  in  Italy.  To  make  amends,  the  fummer  is 
exceeding  delightful : and  if  the  Ipring  begins  late,  the  autumn  ends 
proportionably  later  than  with  you,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  the 
world.  -I  fnatch  this  moment  to  write,  and  have  time  only  to  add  that  I 
have  got  a fon,  who,  I thank  God,  is  likely  to  live. — I find  it  hath  been 
reported  in  Ireland,  that  we  purpofe  fettling  here:  I muft  defire  you  to 
dilcountenance  any  fuch  report.  The  truth  is,  if  the  king’s  bounty 
were  paid  in,  and  the  charter  could  be  removed  hither,  I Ihould  like  it 
better  than  Bermuda.  But  if  this  were  mentioned  before  the  payment 
of  faid  money,  it  might  perhaps  hinder  it,  and  defeat  all  our  defigns. 
As  to  what  you  fay  of  Hamilton’s  propofal,  I can  only  anfwer  at  prefent 
by  a queftion,  viz.  whether  it  be  poflible  for  me  in  my  abfence  to  be 
put  in  poireflion  of  the  deanery  of  Dromore  ? Defire  him  to  make  that 
point  clear,  and  you  Ihall  hear  further  from  me. 

Ex.  25.  Rhode  ifland,  March  9,  1730.  My  fituation  hath  been  fo 
Uncertain,  and  is  like  to  continue  fo  till  I am  clear  about  the  receipt  of 
bis  majefty’s  bounty,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  of  the  determination 
of  my  alTociates,  that  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  my  having  given  no 
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categorical  anfwer  to  the  propofal  you  made  in  relation  to  Hamilton’s 
deanery,  which  his  death  hath  put  an  end  to.  If  I had  returned,  I 
Ihould  perhaps  have  been  under  fome  temptation  to  have  changed.  But 
as  my  defign  ftill  continues  to  wait  the  event,  and  go  to  Bermuda  as 
Toon  as  I can  get  alTociates  and  money,  which  my  friends  are  now  foli- 
citing  in  London,  I (hall  in  fuch  cafe  perfift  in  my  firfi:  refolution  of  not 
holding  any  deanery  beyond  the  limited  time. — I live  here  upon  land  that 
I have  purchafed,  and  in  a farm-houfe  that  I have  built  in  this  ifland:- 
it  is  fit  for  cows  and  fheep,  and  may  be  of  good  ufe  in  fupplying  our 
college  at  Bermuda.  Among  my  delays  and  difappointments  I thank 
God  I have  two  domeftic  comforts  that  are  very  agreeable,  my  wife  and 
my  little  fon,  both  which  exceed  my  expe<Slations,  and  fully  anfwer  all 
my  wifhes. — MefTrs.  James,  Dalton,  and  Smilert,  &c.  are  at  Bofton,  and 
have  been  there  thefe  four  months.  My  wife  and  I abide  by  Rhode 
ifland,  preferring  quiet  and  folitude  to  the  noife  of  a great  town,  not— 
withftanding  all  the  felicitations  that  have  been  ufed  to  draw  us  thither. 
— I have  defired  Mac  Manus,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Ward,  to  allow  twenty 
pounds  per  ann.  for  me  towards  the  poor-houfe  now  on  foot  for  clergy- - 
men’s  widows  in  the  diocefe  of  Derry.- 

Ex.  26.  Rhode  ifland,  May  7,  1730.  Lafi:  w’eek  I received  a packet* 
from  you  by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  the  poflage  whereof  amounted  to ’ 
above  four  pounds  of  this  country  money.  I thank  you  for  the  enclofed 
pamphlet*,  which  in  the  main  I think  very  feafonable  and  ufeful.  It 
feems  to  me  that,  in  computing  the  fum  total  of  the  lofs  by  abfentees, 
you  have  extended  fome  articles  beyond  their  due  proportion — e.  g.  when.- 
you  charge  the  whole  income  of  oecafional  abfentees  in  the  third  clafs ; 
and  that  you  have  charged  fome  articles  twice— e.  g.  when  you  make, 
diftindl  articles  for  law  fuits  9000/.  and.  for  attendance  on  employments 

* Mr.  Prior’s  celebrated  Ltji  of  the  Abfentees  of  Irelandj  published  in  1729., 
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and  other  bulinefs  8000/.  both  which  feem  already  charged  in  the  third 
clafs.  The  tax  you  propofe  feems  very  reafonable,  and  I with  it  may  take 
effedt  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  it 
can  be  brought  about.  That  it  would  be  the  intereft  of  England  to  al- 
low a free  trade  to  Ireland,  I have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  ever  fince 
my  being  in  Italy  and  talking  with  the  merchants  there;  and  have  upon 
all  occalions  endeavoured  to  convince  Englilh  gentlemen  thereof,  and 
have  convinced  fome  both  in  and  out  of  parliament ; and  I remember  to 
have  difcourfed  with  you  at  large  upon  the  fubjedt  when  I was  lafl  in 
Dublin.  Your  hints  for  fetting  up  new  manufadures  feem  reafonable  : 
but  the  fpirit  of  projeding  is  low  in  Ireland. — Now  as  to  my  own  affair, 

I muft  tell  you  I have  no  intention  of  continuing  in  thefe  parts,  but  in 
order  to  fettle  the  college  his  majefty  hath  been  pleafed  to  found  in 
Bermuda:  and  I want  only  the  payment  of  the  king’s  grant  to  tranfport 
myfelf  and  family  thither.  I am  now  employing  the  intereft  of  my  friends 
in  England  for  that  purpofe,  and  I have  wrote  in  the  moft  prefting  man- 
ner either  to  get  the  money  paid,  or  at  leaft  fuch  an  authentic  anfwer  as 
I may  count  upon  and  may  dired  me  what  courfe  I am  to  take.  Dr. 
Clayton  indeed  hath  wrote  me  word,  that  he  hath  been  informed  by  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  who  had  it  from  a very  great  man,  that  the 
money  will  not  be  paid.  But  I cannot  think  a hearfay  at  fecond  or  third 
hand  to  be  a proper  anfwer  for  me  to  ad  upon.  I have  therefore  fug- 
gefted  to  the  dodor,  that  it  might  be  proper  for  him  to  go  himfelf  to  the 
treafury  with  the  letters  patent  containing  the  grant  in  his  hands,  and 
there  make  his  demand  in  form,  I have  alfo  wrote  to  others  to  ufe  their 
intereft  at  court;  though  indeed  one  would  have  thought  all  felicitation 
at  an  end  when  once  1 had  obtained  a grant  under  his  majefty’s  hand 
and  the  broad  feal  of  England.  As  to  my  own  going  to  London  and 
foliciting  in  perfon,  I think  it  reafonable  firft  to  fee  what  my  friends  can  do; 
and  the  rather  becaufe  I fhall  have  fmall  hopes  that  my  folicitation  will 
be  regarded  more  than  theirs.  Be  affured  I long  to  know  the  upftiot  of 
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this  matter,  and  that  upon  an  explicit  refufal  I am  determined  to  re- 
turn home,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  in  my  thoughts  to  continue  abroad 
and  hold  my  deanery.  It  is  well  known  to  many  confiderable  perfons 
in  England,  that  I might  have  had  a difpenfation  for  holding  it  in  my 
abfence  during  life,  and  that  I was  much  prelfed  to  it  5 but  I refolutely 
declined  it:  and  if  our  college  had  taken  place  as  foon  as  I once  hoped 
it  would,  I fhould  have  refigned  before  this  time.  A little  after  my 
coming  to  this  ifland,  I entertained  fome  thoughts  of  applying  to  his 
majefty  (when  Dr.  Clayton  had  received  the  20,000  /.)  to  tranflate  our 
college  hither  j but  have  fince  feen  caufe  to  lay  alide  all  thoughts  of  that 
matter.  I do  affure  you  bond  fide  that  I have  no  intention  to  flay  here 
longer  than  1 can  get  an  authentic  anfwer  from  the  government,  which 
I have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  exped  this  fummer  : for,  upon  all 
private  accounts,  I fhould  like  Derry  better  than  New  England.  As  to 
my  being  in  this  ifland,  I think  I have  already  informed  you  that  I have 
been  at  very  great  expence  in  purchaling  land  and  flock  here,  which 
might  fupply  the  defeds  of  Bermuda  in  yielding  thofe  proviflons  to  our 
college,  the  want  of  which  was  made  a principal  objedion  againft  its 
fituation  in  that  ifland.  To  conclude,  as  I am  here  in  order  to  execute 
a defign  addreffed  for  by  parliament,  and  fet  on  foot  by  his  majefly’s 
royal  charter,  I think  myfelf  obliged  to  wait  the  event,  whatever 
courfe  is  taken  in  Ireland  about  my  deanery.  I have  wrote  to  both  the 
bifhops  of  Raphoe  and  Derry:  but  letters,  it  feems,  are  of  uncertain 
paffage:  your  lafl  was  half  a year  in  coming,  and  I have  had  fome  a 
year  after  their  date,  though  often  in  two  or  three  months,  and  fome- 
times  lefs.  I muft  defire  you  to  prefent  my  duty  to  both  their  lordfliips, 
and  acquaint  them  with  what  I have  now  wrote  to  you,  in  anfwer  to 
the  kind  raelfage  from  my  lord  bifhop  of  Derry  conveyed  by  your  hands, 
for  which  pray  return  my  humble  thanks  to  his  lordfhip.  My  wife 
gives  her  fervice  to  you.  She  hath  been  lately  ill  of  a mifcarriage,  but 
is  now’,  I thank  God,  recovered.  Our  little  fon  is  great  joy  to  us : 
VoL.  I.  h we 
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we  are  fuch  fools  as  to  think  him  the  moft  perfed  thing  in  its  kind  that 
we  ever  faw. 

Ex.  27.  Newport,  July  20,  1730.  Since  my  laft  of  May  7,  I have 
not  had  one  line  from  the  perfons  to  whom  I had  wrote  to  make  the 
laft  inftances  for  the  20,000  /.  This  I impute  to  an  accident  that  we 
hear  happened  to  a man  of  war,  as  it  was  coming  down  the  river 
bound  for  Bofton,  where  it  was  expeded  fome  months  ago,  and  is  now 
daily  looked  for  with  the  new  governor.  The  news-papers  of  laft  Fe- 
bruary mentioned  Dr.  Clayton’s  being  made  biftiop.  I wifti  him  joy  of 
his  preferment,  fince  I doubt  we  are  not  likely  to  fee  him  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

n!he  fettlement  of  affairs  with  his  fellow  executor  Mr.  Marjhal^  with  a Mr, 
Partinton  Vanhomrigh^  and  with  the  creditors  of  Mrs.-  Efther  Vanhomrigh  in 
London  involved  our  Author  in  a great  deal  of  trouble  for  near  four  years. 
His  letters  to  Mr.  T.  Prior  are  full  of  this  bufinefs,  which  cannot  at  this  day 
be  interefing  to  any  body.  It  is  thought  proper  however  to  fubjoin  a few  ex- 
traBs  from  them.,  as  a proof  how  frongly  he  felt  this  embarraffment  in  the 
midf  of  his  Bermuda  projeB. 

Ex.  28.  London,  Dec.  8,  1724.  Provided  you  bring  my  affair  with 
Partinton  to  a complete  iflue  before  Chriftmas  day  come  twelvemonth, 
by  reference  or  otherwife,  that  I may  have  my  dividend,  whatever  it  is, 
clear,  I do  hereby  promife  you  to  encreafe  the  premium  I promifed  you 
before  by  its  fifth  part,  whatever  it  amounts  to. 

Ex.  29.  July  20,  1725.  Our  fouth-fea  ftock  is  confirmed  to  be  what 
I already  informed  you,  880/.  fomewhat  more  or  lefs.  But  before  you 
get  Partinton  and  Marfhal  to  fign  the  letters  of  attorney  or  make  thd''^ 
probates,  nay  before  you  tell  them  of  the  value  of  the  fubferibed  annui- 
ties. 
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ties,  you  fhould  by  all  means,  in  my  opinion,  infift,  carry,  and  fecure 
two** points : firft,  that  Partinton  Ihould  confent  to  a partition  of  this 
flock,  &c.  which  I believe  he  cannot  deny : fecondly,  that  Marlhal  fhould 
engage  not  to  touch  one  penny  of  it  till  all  debts  on  this  fide  the  water 
are  fatisfied.  I even  defire  you  would  take  advice,  and  legally  fecure  if 
in  fuch  fort  that  he  may  not  touch  it  if  he  would,  till  the  faid  debts  are 
paid.  It  would  be  the  wrongefl  thing  in  the  world,  and  give  me  the 
greateft  pain  poffible  to  think,  we  did  not  adminifter  in  the  juftefl  fenfe. 
Whatever  therefore  appears  to  be  due,  let  it  be  inflantly  paid : here  is 
money  fufficient  to  do  it.  I mufl  therefore  entreat  you  once  for  all  to 
clear  up  and  agree  with  Marfhal  what  is  due,  and  then  make  an  end  by 
paying  that  which  it  is  a fhame  was  not  paid  fooner.  For  God’s  fake 
adjufl,  finifh,  conclude  any  way  with  Partinton ; for  at  the  rate  we 
have  gone  on  thefe  two  years,  we  may  go  on  twenty.  In  your  next  let 
me  know  what  you  have  propofed  to  him  and  Marfhal,  and  how  they 
relifh  it.  I hoped  to  have  been  in  Dublin  by  this  timej  but  bufinefs 
grows  out  of  bufinefs.  P.  S.  Bermuda  profpers. 

Ex.  30.  0£l.  16,  1725.  I beg  you  will  lofe  no  more  time,  but  take 
proper  methods  out  of  hand  for  felling  the  S.  S.  flock  and  annuities.  I 
have  very  good  reafon  to  apprehend  they  will  fink  in  their  value,  and 
defire  you  to  let  Vanhomrigh  Partinton  and  Mr.  Marfhal  know  as  much. 
The  lefs  there  is  to  be  expeded  from  them,  the  more  I mufl  hope  from 
you.  I know  not  how  to  move  them  at  this  difiance  but  by  you ; and 
if  what  I have  already  faid  will  not  do,  I profefs  myfelf  to  be  at  a lofs  for 
words  to  move  you.  You  have  told  me  Partinton  was  willing  to  refer 
matters  to  an  arbitration,  but  not  of  lawyers;  and  that  Marfhal  would 
refer  them  only  to  lawyers.  For  my  part,  rather  than  fail,  I am  for  re- 
ferring them  to  any  honefl  knowing  perfon  or  perfons,  whether  lawyers 
or  not  lawyers;  and  if  M.  will  not  come  into  this,  I defire  you  will  do 
all  you  can  to  oblige  him,  either  by  perfuafion  or  otherwife : particu- 
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larly  reprefcnt  to  him  my  refolution  of  going  (with  God’s  blefling)  in 
April  next  to  Bermuda,  which  will  probably  make  it  his  intereft  to  com- 
promife  matters  out  of  hand.  But'if  he  will  not,  agree  if  poflible  with 
P.  to  force  him  to  compliance  in  putting  an  end  to  our  difputes. 

Ex.  31.  Dec.  2,  1725.  I muft  repeat  to  you  that  I earneftly  wilh  to 
fee  things  brought  to  fome  conclufion  with  Partinton.  Dear  Tom,  it 
requires  fome  addrefs,  diligence,  and  management  to  bring  bufinefs  of 
this  kind  to  an  iffue,  which  fhould  not  feem  impoflible,  confidering  it 
can  be  none  of  our  interefts  to  fpend  our  lives  and  fubftance  in  law. 

I am  willing  to  refer  things  to  an  arbitration,  even  not  of  lawyers.  Pray 
pufh  this  point,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  upon  it. 

Ex.  32.  Dec.  1 1, 1725.  It  is  now  near  three  months  fince  I told  you  , 
there  were  ftrong  reafons  for  hafte  [in  felling  the  S.  S.  ftock]  and  thefe 
» reafons  grow  every  moment  ftronger.  I need  fay  no  more  j I can  fay  no 
more  to  you. 

Ex.  33.  Dec.  30,  1725.  I am  exceedingly  plagued  by  thefe  creditors, 
and  am  quite  tired  and  afhamed  of  repeating  the  fame  anfwer  to  them, 
that  I expedl  every  poft  to  hear  what  Mr.  Marfhal  and  you  think  of  their 
preteniions,  and  that  then  they  fhall  be  paid.  It  is  now  a full  twelve- 
month  that  I have  been  expeding  to  hear  from  you  on  this  head,  and 
expeding  in  vain.  I fhall  therefore  exped  no  longer,  nor  hope  nor  de- 
fire  to  know  what  Mr.  Marfhal  thinks,  but  only  what  you  think,  or 
what  appears  to  you  by  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh’s  papers  and  accounts.  This 
is  what  folely  depends  on  you,  what  I fued  for  feveral  months  ago, 
and  what  you  promifed  to  fend  me  an  account  of  long  before  this 
time. 
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Ex.  34.  Jan.  20,  1726.  I am  worried  to  death  by  creditors:  I fee 
nothing  done,  neither  towards  clearing  their  accounts,  nor  fettling  the 
effeds  here,  nor  finifhing  affairs  with  Partinton.  I am  at  an  end  of  my 
patience,  and  almoft  of  my  wits.  My  conclufion  is,  not  to  wait  a mo- 
ment longer  for  Marfhal,  nor  to  have  (if  poffible)  any  further  regard  to 
him,  but  to  fettle  all  things  without  him,  and  whether  he  will  or  no. 
How  far  this  is  practicable,  you  will  know  by  confultfng  an  able  lawyer. 
I have  fome  confufed  notion  that  one  executor  may  aCl  by  himfelf  j but 
how  far,  and  in  what  cafe,  you  will  thoroughly  be  informed.  It  is  an 
infinite  fliame  that  the  debts  here  are  not  cleared  up  and  paid.  I have 
borne  the  fhock  and  importunity  of  creditors  above  a twelvemonth,  and 
am  never  the  nearer — have  nothing  new  to  fay  to  them : judge  you 
what  I feel.  But  I have  already  faid  all  that  can  be  fa  id  on  this  head. 
It  is  alfo  no  fmall  difappointment  to  find  that  we  have  been  near  three 
years  doing  nothing  with  refpcCl  to  bringing  things  to  a conclufion  with 
Partinton.  Is  there  no  way  of  making  a feparate  agreement  with  him  ^ 
Is  there  no  way  of  prevailing  with  him  to  confent  to  the  fale  of  the 
reverfion  Let  me  entreat  you  to  proceed  with  a little  management  and 
difpatch  in  thefe  matters,  and  inform  yourfelf  particularly  whether  I may 
not  come  to  a reference  or  arbitration  with  P.  even  though  M.  fhould 
be  againft  it?  whether  I may  not  take  fteps  that  may  compel  M.  to  an 
agreement  ? what  is  the  praClifed  method,  when  one  of  two  execu- 
tors is  negligent  or  unreafonable  ? in  a word,  whether  an  end  may  not 
be  put  to  thefe  matters  one  way  or  other  ? I dO  not  doubt  your  fkill : 
I only  wifh  you  were  as  adive  to  ferve  an  old  friend  as  I fhould  be  in 
any  affair  of  your’s  that  lay  in  my  power. 

Ex.  35.  Sept.  3,  1726.  I mufl  defire  you  to  fend  me  in  a letter  a 
full  flate  of  the  particulars  of  our  pretenfions  upon  Partinton,  that  I 
may  have  a view  of  the  feveral  emoluments  expeded  from  this  fuit,  and' 
the  grounds  of  fuch  expedation,  thefe  affairs  being  at  prefent  a little 
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out  of  my  thoughts ; that  fo  having  confidered  the  whole,  I may  take 
advice  here,  and  write  thereupon  to  Marfhal,  in  order  to  terminate  that 
affair  this  winter,  if  poflible.  It  is  worth  while  to  exert  for  once.  If  this 
be  done,  the  whole  partition  may  be  made,  and  your  fhare  diftindly 
known  and  paid  you  between  this  and  Chriftmas.  But  I know  it  can- 
not be  done  unlefs  you  exert.  As  for  M.  I had  from  the  beginning  no 
opinion  of  him,  no  more  than  you  havej  otherwife  I fhould  not  have 
troubled  any  body  elfe. 

Ex.  36.  Nov.  12,  1726.  I have  writ  to  you  often  for  certain  eclair- 
ciffements  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fettle  matters  with  the  ere-* 
ditors,  who  importune  me  to  death.  You  have  no  notion  of  the  mifery 
I have  undergone,  and  do  daily  undergo  on  that  account. — For  God’s 
fake  difembrangle  thefe  matters,  that  I may  once  be  at  eafe  to  mind  my 
other  affairs  of  the  college,  which  are  enough  to  employ  ten  perfons. 
I will  not  repeat  what  I have  faid  in  my  former  letters,  but  hope  for 
«your  anfwer  to  all  the  points  contained  in  them,  and  immediately  to 
what  relates  to,  difpatching  the  creditors.  I propofe  to  make  a purchafe 
of  land  (which  is  very  dear)  in  Bermuda,  upon  my  firft  going  thither; 
for  which,  and  for  other  occafions,  I lhall  want  all  the  money  I can  pof- 
libly  raife  againft  my  voyage.  For  this  purpofe  it  would  be  a mighty 
ferVice  to  me  if  the  affairs  with  P.  were  adjufted  this  winter  by  refer- 
ence or  compromife.  The  date  of  all  that  bufinefs,  which  I defiredyou 
to  fend  me,  I do  now  again  earneftly  defire.  What  is  doing,  or  has 
been  done,  in  that  matter?  Can  you  contrive  no  way  for  bringing  P. 
to  an  immediate  fale  of  the  remaining  lands?  What  is  your  opinion 
and  advice  upon  the  whole  ? What  profpedl  can  I have,  if  I leave 
things  at  fixes  and  fevens  when  I go  to  another  world,,  feeing  all  my 
remonftrances  even  now  that  I am  near  at  hand  are  to  no  purpofe  ? I 
know  money  is_at  prefent  at  a very  high  foot  of  exchange.  I fiiall  there- 
fore wait  a little  in  hopes  it  may  become  lower:  but  it  will  at  all  events 
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be  neceffary  to  draw  over  my  money.  I have  (pent  here  a matter  of 
fix  hundred  pounds  more  than  you  know  of,  for  which  1 have  not  yet 
drawn  over.  I had  fome  other  points  to  fpeak  to,  but  am  cut  fhort. 

Ex.  37.  Dec.  I,  1726.  I have  lately  received  feveral  letters  of  your’s, 
which  have  given  me  a good  deal  of  light  with  refped  to  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
righ’s  affairs.  But  I am  fo  much  employed  on  the  bufinefs  of  Bermuda, 
that  I have  hardly  time  to  mind  anything  elfe.  I fhall  neverthelefs  fnatch 
the  prefent  moment  to  write  you  fhort  anfwers  to  the  queries  you  pro- 
pofe.  As  to  Bermuda,  it  is  now,  &c.  [See  above.  Ex.  12.]  You  alfo  de- 
fire I would  fpeak  to  Ned.  You  muff  know  Ned  hath  parted  from  me 
ever  fince  the  beginning  of  laft  July.  I allowed  him  fix  fhillings  a week, 
befide  his  annual  wages  j and  befide  an  entire  livery,  I gave  him  old 
cloaths  which  he  made  a penny  of.  But  the  creature  grew  idle  and 
worthlefs  to  a prodigious  degree : he  was  almofl  conflantly  out  of  the 
way ; and  when  I told  him  of  it,  he  ufed  to  give  me  warning.  I bore 
with  this  behaviour  about  nine  months,  and  let  him  know  I did  it  in 
compaffion  to  him,  and  in  hopes  he  would  mend  : but  finding  no  hopes 
of  this,  I was  forced  at  lafl  to  difcharge  him,  and  take  another,  who  is  as 
diligent  as  he  was  negligent.  When  he  parted  from  me,  I paid  him  be- 
tween fix  and  feven  pound  which  was  due  to  him,  and  likewife  gave 
him  money  to  bear  his  charges  to  Ireland,  whither  he  faid  he  was  going. 
I met  him  t’other  day  in  the  ftreet,  and  afking  why  he  was  not  gone  to 
Ireland  to  his  wife  and  child,  he  made  anfwer  that  he  had  neither  wife 
nor  child.  He  got,  it  feems,  into  another  fervice  when  he  left  me,  but 
continued  only  a fortnight  in  it.  The  fellow  is  filly  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree, and  fpoiled  by  good  ufage. — I fhall  take  care  the  pidures  be  fold 
in  an  audion.  Mr.  Smilert,  whom  I know  to  be  a very  honefl:  fkilful 
perfon  in  his  profeffion,  will  fee  them  put  into  an  audion  at  the  proper 
time,  w'hich  he  tells  me  is  not  till  the  town  fills  with  company,  about 
the  meeting  of  parliament. — I remember  to  have  told  you  I could  know 
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more  of  matters  here  than  perhaps  people  generally  do.  You  thought 
we  did  wrong  to  fell : but  the  flocks  are  fallen,  and  depend  upon  it  they 
W'ill  fall  lower. 

After  our  Author  s return  to  Europe^  the  correfpondence  was  renewed 
with  Mr.  Prior.  Ti’he  following  extradls  will  contmue  Dr.  Berkeley  s hifory 
to  a late  period  of  his  life. 

Ex.  38.  Green-flreet,  March  13,  1733.  I thank  you  for  the  account 
you  fent  me  of  the  houfe,  &c.  on  Arbor-hill.  I approve  of  that  and  the 
terms:  fb  you  will  fix  the  agreement  for  this  year  to  come  (according  to 
the  tenor  of  your  letter)  with  Mr.  Lefly,  to  whom  my  humble  fervice. 
I remember  one  of  that  name,  a good  fort  of  man,  a clafs  or  two  be- 
low me  in  the  college.  I am  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  year  com- 
mencing from  the  25th  inft.  but  cannot  take  the  furniture,  &c.  into  my 
charge  till  I go  over,  w^hich  I truly  propofe  to  do  as  foon  as  my  wife  is 
able  to  travel.  She  expeds  to  be  brought  to  bed  in  two  months ; and 
having  had  two  mifcarriages,  one  of  which  fhe  was  extremely  ill  of,  in 
Rhode  ifland,  fhe  cannot  venture  to  ftir  before  fhe  is  delivered.  This 
circumftance  not  forefeen  occafions  an  unexpeded  delay,  putting  off  to 
fummer  the  journey  I propofed  to  take  in  fpring.  1 hope  our  affair  with 

Partinton  will  be  finifhed  this  term.  We  are  here  on  the  eve  of  great 
/ 

events,  to-morrow  being  the  day  appointed  for  a pitched  battle  in  the 
houfe  of  commons. 

Ex.  39.  March  27,  1733.  This  comes  to  defire  yoii  will  exert  your- 
felf  on  a public  account,  which  you  know  is  ading  in  your  proper 
fphere.  It  has  been  reprefented  here,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  juftice  is  much  obftruded  for  the  want  of  jufiices  of  the 
peace,  which  is  only  to  be  remedied  by  taking  in  Diffenters.  A great 
man  hath  fpoke  to  me  on  this  point.  I told  him  the  view  of  this  w^as 
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plain ; and  that  in  order  to  facilitate  this  viev/  I fufpedted  the  account 
was  invented,  for  that  I did  not  think  it  -true.  Depend  upon  it,  better 
fervice  cannot  be  done  at  prefent  than  by  putting  this  matter  as  foon  as 
poflible  in  a fair  light,  and  that  fupported  by  fuch  proofs  as  may  be 
convincing  here.  I therefore  recommend  it  to  you  to  make  the  fpeedieft 
and  exadeft  enquiry  that  you  can  into  the  truth  of  this  fad,  the  refult 
whereof  fend  to  me.  Send  me  alfo  the  beft  eftimate  you  can  get  of  the 
number  of  papifts,  diffenters,  and  churchmen  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
an  eftimate  alfo  of  diffenters  confiderable  for  rank,  figure,  and  eftate  j 
an  eftimate  alfo  of  the  papifts  in  Ulfter.  Be  as  clear  in  thefe  points  as 
you  can.  When  the  abovementioned  point  was  put  to  me,  I faid  that 
in  my  apprehenfion  there  was  no  fuch  lack  of  juftice  or  magiftrates  ex- 
cept in  Kerry  or  Connaught,  where  the  dilTenters  were  not  confiderable 
enough  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  redrefling  the  evil.  Let  me  know  particu- 
larly whether  there  be  any  fuch  want  of  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry,  or  whether  men  are  aggrieved  there  by  being 
obliged  to  repair  to  them  at  too  great  diftances.  The  prime  ferjeant 
Singleton  may  probably  be  a means  of  alTifting  you  to  get  light  in  thefe 
particulars.  The  difpatch  you  give  this  affair  will  be  doing  the  beft  fer- 
vice to  your  country.  Enable  me  to  clear  up  the  truth,  and  to  fupport 
it  by  fuch  reafons  and  teftimonies  as  may  be  felt  or  credited.  Fads  I 
am  myfelf  too  much  a ftranger  to,  though  I promife  to  make  the  beft 
ufe  1 can  of  thofe  you  furnifh  me  with,  towards  taking  off  an  impreflion 
which  1 fear  is  already  deep.  If  I fucceed,  I fliall  congratulate  my  be- 
ing here  at  this  jundure. 


Ex.  40.  April  14,  1733.  I thank  you  for  your  laft,  particularly  for 
that  part  of  it  wherein  you  prornife  the  number  of  the  juftices  of  peace, 
of  the  papifts  alfo  and  the  proteftants  throughout  the  kingdom,  taken 
out  of  proper  offices.  I did  not  know  fuch  inventories  had  been  taken 
by  public  authority,  and  am  glad  to  find  it  fo.  Your  argument  for  prov- 
VoL.  I.  i ing 
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ing  papifts  but  three  to  one  I had  before  made  ufe  of;  but  fome  of  the 
premifes  are  not  clear  to  Engliflimen.  Nothing  can  do  fo  well  as  the 
eftimate  you  fpeak  of,  to  be  taken  from  a public  office ; which  therefore 
I impatiently  expert.  As  to  the  defign  I hinted,  whether  it  is  to  be  fet 
on  foot  there  or  here  I cannot  fay.  I hope  it  will  take  effed  no  where. 
It  is  yet  a fecret : I may  neverthelefe  difcover  fomething  of  it  in  a little 
time,  and  you  may  then  hear  more.  The  political  ftate  of  things  on  this 
lide  the  water  I need  fay  nothing  of:  the  public  papers  probably  fay  too 
much ; though  it  cannot  be  denied  much  may  be  faid.  I muft  defire 
you  in  your  next  to  let  me  know  what  premium  there  is  for  getting  into 
the  public  fund  which  allows  five  per  cent,  in  Ireland ; and  whether  a 
confiderable  fum  might  eafily  be  purchafed  therein : alfo  what  is  the 
prefent  legal  current  intereft  in  Ireland ; and  whether  it  be  eafy  to  lay  out 
money  on  a fecure  mortgage  where  the  intereft  ftiould  be  pundually  paid. 
1 (hall ‘be  alfo  glad  to  hear  a word  about  the  lawfuit. 

Ex.  41.  April  19, 1733.  I thank  you  for  your  laft  advices,  and  the 
catalogue  of  juftices  particularly ; of  all  which  proper  ule  Ihall  be  made. 
The  number  of  proteftants  and  papifts  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
in  your  laft  but  one  you  faid  had  been  lately  and  accurately  taken  by  the 
colledors  of  hearth-money,  you  promifed,  but  have  omitted  to  fend : 
I ftiall  hope  for  it  in  your  next. 

Ex.  42.  May  i,  1733.  I long  for  the  numeration  of  proteftant  and 
popifii  families,  which  you  tell  me  has  been  taken  by  the  colledors.  A‘ 
certain  perfon  now  here  hath  reprefented  the  papifts  as  feven  to  one, 
which  I have  ventured  to  affirm  is  wide  of  the  truth.  What  lights  you 
gave  me  I have  imparted  to  thofe  who  will  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them. 

1 do  not  find  that  any  thing  was  intended  to  be  done  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment here : as  to  that,  your  information  feems  right.  I hope  they  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  any  where.  The  approaching  Aft  at  Oxford  is 

much 
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much  fpoken  of.  The  entertainments  of  mufic,  &c.  in  the  Theatre  will 
be  the  fineft  that  ever  were  known.  For  other  public  news,  I reckon  yon 
know  as  much  as  yours. 

Ex.  43.  Jan.  7,  1734.  My  family  are,  I thank  God,  all  well  at  pre- 
fent:  but  it  will  be  impoflible  for  us  to  travel  before  the  fpring.  As  to 
myfelf,  by  regular  living  and  rifing  very  early,  which  I find  the  beft 
thing  in  the  world,  I am  very  much  mended:  infbmuch  that  though  I. 
cannot  read,  yet  my  thoughts  feem  as  diftind  as  ever.  I do  therefore 
for  amufement  pafs  my  early  hours  in  thinking  of  certain  mathematical 
matters,  which  may  pofllbly  produce  fomething.  You  fay  nothing  of  the 
lawfuit.  I hope  it  is  to  furprife  me  in  your  next  with  an  account  of  its 
being  finifiied.  Perhaps  the  houfe  and  garden  on  Montpellier-hill  may 
be  got  a good  pennyworth,  in  which  cafe  I fhould  not  be  averfe  to  buy- 
ing it.  It  is  probable  a tenement  in  fo  remote  a part  may  be  purchafed 
at  an  eafy  rate. 

Ex.  44.  Jan.  15,  1734.  I received  laft  poft  your  three  letters  toge- 
ther, for  which  advices  I give  you  thanks.  I had  at  the  fame  time  two 
from  baron  Wainwright  on  the  fame  account.  That  without  my  inter- 
meddling I may  have  the  offer  of  fomewhat,  I am  apt  to  think,  which 
may  make  me  eafy  in  point  of  fituation  and  income,  though  I quefiion 
whether  the  dignity  will  much  contribute  to  make  me  fo.  Thofe  who 
imagine,  as  you  write,  that  I may  pick  and  choofe,  to  be  fure  think  that  I 
have  been  making  my  court  here  all  this  time,  and  would  never  believe 
(what  is  moft  true)  that  I have  not  been  at  the  court,  or  at  the  miniftefs, 
but  once  thefe  feven  years.  The  care  of  my  health  and  the  love  of  re- 
tirement have  prevailed  over  whatfoever  ambition  might  have  come  to 
my  fhare. — Pray,  fend  me  as  particular  an  account  as  you  can  get  of  the 
country,  the  fituation,  the  houfe,  the  circumftances  of  the  bifhopric  of 
^ i 2 Cloyne: 
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Cloyne : and  let  me  know  the  charge  of  coming  into  a bilhopric,  i.  e. 
the  amount  of  the  fees  and  firft  fruits. 

Ex.  45.  Jan.  19,  1734.  Since  my  laft  I have  kiffed  their  majefties  . 
hands  for  the  bifhopric  of  Cloyne,  having  firft  received  an  account  from 
the  duke  of  Nevvcaftle’s  office,  felting  forth  that  his  grace  had  laid  be- 
fore the  king  the  duke  of  Dorfet’s  recommendation,  which  was  readily 
complied  with  by  his  majefty.  The  condition  of  my  own  health  and 
that  of  my  family  will  not  fuffer  me  to  travel  at  this,feafon  of  the  year; 

I muft  therefore  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  the  fees  and  patent.  I ffiall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  what  you  can  learn  about  this  biffiopric  of 
Cloyne. 

Ex.  46.  Jan.  22,  1734.  On  the  6th  inft.  the  duke  fent  over  his 
plan,  wherein  I was  recommended  to  the  biffiopric  of  Cloyne:  on  the 
14th  I received  a letter  from  the  fecretary’s  office,  fignifying  his  ma- 
jefty’s  having  immediately  complied  therewith,  and  containing  the  duke 
of  Newcaftle’s  very  obliging  compliments  thereupon.  In  all  this  I was 
nothing  furprized,  his  grace  the  lord  lieutenant  having  declared  on  this 
fide  the  water  that  he  intended  to  ferve  me  the  firft  opportunity,  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  defired  me  to  fay  nothing  of  it.  As  to  the  A.  B.  D. 

( Archbiffiop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hoadley)  I readily  believe  he  gave  no  oppofi- 
tion.  He  knew  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  queen  herfelf  had 
exprefsly  enjoined  him  not  to  oppofe  me : this  I certainly  knew  when 
the  A.  B.  was  here,  though  I never  faw  him.  Notwdthftanding  all  which, 

1 had  a ftrong  penchant  to  be  dean  of  Dromore,  and  not  to  take  the 
charge  of  a biffiopric  upon  me.  Thofe  who  formerly  oppofed  my  being 
dean  of  Downe  have  thereby  made  me  a biffiop  j which  rank,  how  de- 
firable  foever  it  may  feem,  I had  before  abfolutely  determined  to  keep 
out  of.  The  fituation  of  my  own  and  my  family’s  health  will  not  fuffer 
me  to  think  of  travelling  before  April.  However,  as  on  that  fide  it 

may 
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may  be  thought  proper  that  I fhould  vacate  the  deanery  of  Derry,  I am 
ready,  as  foon  as  I hear  the  bifhopric  of  Cloyne  is  void  by  Dr  Synge’s 
being  legally  pofTefTed  of  the  fee  of  Ferns,  to  fend  over  a refignation  of 
my  deanery:  and  I authorize  you  to  fignify  as  much,  where  you  think 
proper.  I fhould  be  glad  you  fent  me  a rude  plan  of  the  houfe  from 
bifhop  Synge’s  defcription,  that  I may  forecaft  the  furniture.  The  great 
man,  whom  you  mention  as  my  opponent,  concerted  his  meafures  but 
ill.  For  it  appears  by  your  letter,  that  at  the  very  time  when  my  bro- 
ther informed  the  Speaker  of  his  foliciting  againft  me  there,  the  duke’s 
plan  had  already  taken  place  here,  and  the  refolution  was  paifed  in  my 
favour  at  St.  James’s.  I am  neverthelefs  pleafed,  as  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  being  obliged  to  the  Speaker,  which' I fhall  not  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge when  I fee  him,  which  will  probably  be  very  foon,  for  he  is 
expedled  here  as  foon  as  the  feffion  is  up.  My  family  are  well,  though  I 
myfelf  have  gotten  a cold  this  fharp  foggy  weather,  having  been  obliged, 
contrary  to  my  wonted  cuftom,  to  be  much  abroad,  paying  compliments 
and  returning  vifits. 

Ex.  47.  Jan.  28,  1734.'  In  a late  letter  you  told  me  the  bifliopric 
of  Cloyne  is  let  for  1200/.  per  ann.  out  of  which  there  is  a fmall  rent- 
charge  of  intereft  to  be  paid.  I am  informed  by  a letter  of  yours  which 
I received  this  day,  that  there  is  alfo  a demefne  of  800  acres  adjoining 
to  the  epifcopal  houfe.  I defire  to  be  informed  by  your  next,  whether 
thefe  800  acres  are  underftood  to  be  over  and  above  the  1200/.  per  ann. 
and  whether  they  were  kept  by  former  bifhops  in  their  own  hands.  In 
my  laft  1 mentioned  to  you  the  impoffibility  of  my  going  to  Ireland  before 
fpring,  and  that  1 would  fend  a refignation  of  my  deanery,  if  need  was, 
immediately  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Cloyne.  I have  been  fince 
told  that  this  would  be  a ftep  of  fome  hazard,  viz.  in  cafe  of  the  king’s 
death,  which  I hope  is  far  off : however  one  would  not  care  to  do  a thing 
which  may  feera  incautious  and  imprudent  in  the  eye  of  the  world. 

Not 
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Not  but  that  I would  rather  do  it  than  be  obliged  to  go  over  at  this 
feafon.  But  as  the  bulk  of  the  deanery  is  in  tithes,  and  a very  inconfi- 
derable  part  in  land,  the  damage  to  my  fuccelTor  would  be  but  a trifle 
upon  my  keeping  it  to  the  end  of  March.  I would  know  what  you 
advife  on  this  matter. 

Ex.  48.  Feb.  7,  1734.  I have  been  for  feveral  days  laid  up  with  the 
gout.  When  I laft  wrote  to  you  I was  confined,  but  at  firft  knew  not 
whether  it  might  not  be  a fprain  or 'hurt  from  the  fhoe.  But  it  foon 
fhewed  itfelf  a genuine  fit  of  the  gout  in  both  my  feet  by  the  pain, 
inflammation,  fwelling,  &c.  attended  with  a fever  and  reftlefs  nights. 
With  my  feet  lapped  up  in  flannels,  and  raifed  on  a cufhion,  I receive 
the  vifits  of  my  friends,  who  congratulate  me  on  this  occafion  as  much 
as  on  my  preferment. 

i ■ 

Ex.  49.  March  - 2,- 1734.'  As  to’ what  you  write  of  the  prorpe<fl  of 
new  vacancies,  and  your  advifing  that  I fliould  apply  for  a better  bi- 
fhopric,  I thank  you  for  your  advice.  But  if  it  pleafed  God  the  bilhop 
of  Derry  were  adually  dead,  and  there  were  ever  fo  many  promotions 
thereupon,  I would  not  apply,  or  fo  much  as  open  my  mouth  to  any 
one  friend  to  make  an  intereft  for  getting  any  of  them.  To  be  fo  very 
hafty  for  a removal,  even  before  I had  feen  Cloyne,  would  argue  a 
greater  greedinefs  for  lucre  than  I hope  I (hall  ever  have.  Not  but  that, 
all  things  confidered,  1 have  a fair  demand  upon  the  government  for 
expence  of  time  and  pains  and  money  on  the  faith  of  public  charters: 
as  likewife  becaufe  I find  the  income  of  Cloyne  confiderably  lefs  than  was 
at  firft  reprefented.  I had  no  notion  that  I fhouid,  over  and  above  the 
charge  of  patents  and  firft  fruits,  be  obliged  to  pay  between  four  and 
five  hundred  pounds  for  which  I fhali  never  fee  a farthing  in  return, 
befides  intereft  I am  to  pay  for  upwards -of  300/.  which  principal  de- 
volves upon  my  fuccelTor.  No  more  was  I apprized  of  three  curates. 
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viz.  two  at  Youghal  and  one  at  Aghadce,  to  be  paid  by  me.  And  after 
all,  the  certain  value  of  the  income  I have  not  yet  learned.  My  prede- 
cefTor  writes  that  he  doth  not  know  the  true  value  himfelf,  but  believes 
it  may  be  about  1 200  /.  per  ann.  including  the  fines,  and  flriking  them 
at  a medium  for  (even  years.  The  uncertainty,  I believe,  muft  proceed 
from  the  fines  j but  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  he  knows  exadly  what  the 
rents  are,  and  what  the  tithes,  and  what  the  payments  to  the  curates; 
of  which  particulars  you  may  probably  get  an  account  from  him.  Sure 
I am,  that  if  I had  gone  to  Derry,  and  taken  my  affairs  into  my  own 
hands,  1 might  have  made  confiderably  above  1000/.  a year,  after  pay- 
ing the  curates’  falaries.  And  as  for  charities,  fuch  as  fchoolboys,  wi- 
dows, &c.  thofe  ought  not  to  be  reckoned,  becaufe  all  forts  of  charities; 
as  well  as  contingent  expences,  muft  be  much  higher  on  a bifhop  than  a 
dean.  But  in  all  appearance,  fubduding  the  money  that  I muft  advance 
and  the  expence  of  the  curates  in  Youghal  and  Aghadee,  I fhall  not  have 
remaining  1000/,  per  anr^.,;  not  even  though  the  whole  income  was- worth 
1 200  /.  of  which  I doubt,  by  bifhop  Synge’s  uncertainty,  that  it  will  be 
found  to  fall  fhort.  I thank  you  for  the  information  you  gave  me  of  a 
houfe  to  be  hired  in  Stephen’s  Green.  I fhould  like  the  Green  very  well 
for  fituation  : but  I have  no  thoughts  of  taking  a houfe  in  town  fudden- 
ly;  nor  would  it  be  convenient  for  my  affairs  fo  to  do,  confidering  the 
great  expence  I muft  be  at  on  coming  into  a fmall  bifhopric.  My  gout 
has  left  me.  I have  neverthelefs  a weaknefs  remaining  in  my  feet,  and 
what  is  worfe,  an  extreme  tendernefs,  the  effed  of  my  long  confine- 
ment. I was  abroad  the  beginning  of  this  week  to  take  a little  air  in 
the  park,  which  gave  me  a cold,  and  obliged  me  to  phyfic  and  two  or 
three  days  confinement.  I have  feveral  things  to  prepare  in  order  to 
my  journey,  and  fhall  make  all  the  difpatch  I can.  But  why  I fhould 
endanger  my  health  by  too  much  hurry,  or  why  I fhould  precipitate 
myfelf  in  this  convalefcent  ftate  into  doubtful  weather  and  cold  lodgings 
on  the  road,  I do  not  fee.  There  is  but  one  reafon  that  I can  compre- 
hend 
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hend  why  the  great  men  there  fhould  be  fo  urgent ; viz.  for  fear  that  I 
fhould  make  an  intereft  here  in  cafe  of  vacancies ; which  I have  alrea- 
dy affured  you  I do  not  intend  to  do;  fo  they  may  be  j)erfedly  eafy  on 
that  fcore. 

Ex.  50.  March  13,  1734..  I am  l>ona  fide  making  all  the  hafte  I can. 
My  library  is  to  be  embarked  on  board  ihe  firft  Ihip  bound  to  Cork,  of 
which  I am  in  daily  expedtation.  I fuppofe  it  will  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  obtain  an  order  from  the  commiffioners  to  the  cuftom-houfe  offi- 
cers there  to  let  it  pafs  duty-free,  which  at  firft  word  was  granted  here 
on  my  coming  from  America.  I wifh  you  would  mention  this,  with  my 
refpedts,  to  Dr.  Coghil.  After  my  journey  I truft  that  I ffiall  find  my 
health  much  better,  though  at  prefent  I am  obliged  to  guard  againft  the 
eaft-wind,  with  which  we  have  been  annoyed  of  late,  and  which  never 
fails  to  diforder  my  head.  I am  in  hopes  however  by  what  1 hear,  that 
I ffiall  be  able  to  reach  Dublin  before  my  lord  lieutenant  leaves  it.  I 
ffiall  reckon  it  my  misfortune  if  I do  not : I am  fure  it  ffiall  not  be  for 
want  of  doing  all  that  lies  in  my  power.  I am  in  a hurry.  I am  obliged 
to  manage  my  health,  and  I have  many  things  to  do.  I muft  defire  you 
at  your  leifure  to  look  out  a lodging  for  us,  to  be  taken  only  by  the  week ; 
for  I ffiall  flay  no  longer  in  Dublin  than  needs  muft.  I would  have  the 
lodging  taken  for  the  loth  of  April. 

Ex.  51.  March  20,  1734-.  There  is  one  Mr.  Cox,  a clergyman.  Ton 
to  the  late  Dr.  Cox  near  Drogheda,  who,  I underftand,  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Dr.  Coghil.  Pray,  inform  yourfelf  of  his  charadler ; whe- 
ther he  be  a good  man,  one  of  parts  and  learning,  and  how  he  is  pro- 
vided for.  This  you  may  poffibly  do  without  my  being  named.  Per- 
haps my  brother  may  know  fomething  of  him.  I ffiould  be  glad  to  be 
apprized  of  his  character  on  my  coming  to  Dublin.  No  one  has  re- 
’ commended  him  to  me  j but  his  father  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  1 faw 
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two  fcnfible  women  his  fifters  at  Rhode  ifland,  which  inclines  me  to 
think  him  a man  of  merit  j and  fuch  only  I would  prefen  I have  had 
certain  perfons  recommended  to  me  ; but  I fhall  confider  their  merits 
preferably  to  all  recommendation.  Jf  you  can  anfwer  for  the  ingenuity, 
learning,  and  good  qualities  of  the  perfbn  you  mentioned  preferably  to 
that  of  others  in  competition,  I fhould  be  very  glad  to  ferve  him. 

Ex.  52.  St.  Alban’s,  April  30,  1734.  I was  deceived  by  the  affur- 
ance  given  me  of  two  fhips  going  to  Cork.  In  the  event,  one  could  not 
take  in  my  goods,  and  the  other  took  freight  for  another  port.  So  that, 
after  all  their  delays  and  prevarications,  I have  been  obliged  to  fhip  off 
my  things  for  Dublin  on  board  of  Captain  Leach.  From  this  involun- 
tary caufe  I have  been  detained  herefo  long  beyond  my  intentions,  w'hich 
really  were  to  have  got  to  Dublin  before  the  parliament,  which  now  I 
much  queftion  whether  I fhall  be  able  to  do,  confidering  that  as  I have 
two  young  children  with  me,  I cannot  make  fuch  difpatch  on  the  road  as 
otherwdfe  I might.  The  lodging  in  Gervais-ftreet  which  you  formerly 
procured  for  me  will,  I think,  do  very  well.  I fhall  want  a liable  for  fix 
coach-horfes  : for  fo  many  I bring  with  me. 

Ex.  53.  Cloyne,  March  5,  1737.  I here  fend  you  what  you  defire. 
If  you  approve  of  it,  publifh  it  in  one  or  more  newfpapers : if  you  have 
any  objedion,  let  me  know  it  by  the  next  poll.  I mean,  as  you  fee,  a 
brief  abflradl.  which  I could  wifh  w^ere  fpread  through  the  nation,  that 
men  may  think  on  the  fubjed  againfl  next  feflion.  But  I would  not 
have  this  letter  made  public  fooner  than  a w^eek  after  the  publication  of 
the  third  part  of  my  Querifl,  which  I have  ordered  to  be  fent  to  you. 
I believe  you  may  receive  it  about  the  time  that  this  comes  to  your  hands: 
for,  as  I told  you  in  a late  letter,  I have  haflened  it  as  much  as  poflible. 
I have  ufed  the  fame  editor  (Dr.  Madden)  for  this  as  for  the  two  fore- 
going parts. 

VoL.  I. 
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Our  rpinning  fchool  is  in  a thriving  way.  The  children  begin  to  find 
a pleafure  in  being  paid  in  hard  money,  which  I underftand  they  will  not 
give  to  their  parents,  but  keep  to  buy  cloaths  for  themfelves.  Indeed 
I found  it  difficult  and  tedious  to  bring  them  to  this,  but  I believe  it  will 
now  do.  1 am  building  a work-houfe  for  fturdy  vagrants,  and  defign  to 
-raife  about  two  acres  of  hemp  for  employing  them.  Can  you  put  me  in 
a way  of  getting  hemp-feed,  or  does  your  fociety  diftribute  any  ? It  is 
hoped  your  fiax-feed  will  come  in  time.  Laft  poft  a letter  from  an  Eng- 
liffi  biffiop  tells  me,  a difference  between  the  king  and  prince  is  got  into 
parliament,  and  that  it  feems  to  be  big  with  mifchief,  if  a fpeedy  expe- 
dient be  not  found  to  heal  the  breach.  It  relates  to  the  provifion  for 
his  R.  Highnefs’s  family.  My  three  children  have  been  ill ; the  eldeft  and 
youngeft  are  recovered  j but  George  is  ftill  unwell. 

[Enclofed  in  the  above  a Letter  to  A.  B.  Efq;  from  the  Querift,  contain- 
ing Thoughts  on  a national  bank,  printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal.] 

Ex.  54.  Cloyne,  Feb.  15,  1741.  Mr.  Faulkner,  the  following  being 
a very  fafe  and  fuccefsful  cure  of  the  bloody  flux,  which  at  this  time  is 
'become  fo  general,  you  will  do  well  to  make  it  public.  Give  a heaped 
fpoonful  of  common  rofin  powdered  in  a little  frefli  broth,  every  five  or 
fix  hours,  till  the  bloody  flux  is  flopped;  which  I have  always  found  be- 
fore a farthing’s  worth  of  rofin  was  fpent.  If  after  the  blood  is  flaunched 
there  remains  a little  loofenefs,  this  is  foon  carried  off  by  milk  and  water 
boiled  with  a little  chalk  in  it.  This  cheap  and  eafy  method  I have  often 
tried  of  late,  and  never  knew  it  fail.  1 am  your  humble  fervant  A.  B. 

Ex.  55.  Cloyne,  Feb.  24,  1741.  I find  you  have  publifhed  my  re- 
medy in  the  newfpaper  of  this  day.  I now  tell  you  that  the  patients 
mufl  be  careful  of  their  diet,  and  efpecially  beware  of  taking  cold.  The 
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beft  diet  I find  to  be  plain  broth  of  mutton  or  fowl,  without  feafoning 
of  any  kind.  Their  drink  fhould  be,  till  they  are  freed  both  from  dy- 
fentery  and  dyarrhoea,  milk  and  water,  or  plain  water  boiled  with  chalk 
(drunk  warm)  e.  g.  about  a large  heaped  fpoonful  to  a quart.  Some- 
times I find  it  necefiary  to  give  it  every  four  hours,  and  to  continue  it 
for  a dofe  or  two  after  the  blood  hath  been  flopped,  to  prevent  relapfes, 
which  ill  management  hath  now  and  then  occafioned.  Given  in  due 
time  (the  fooner  the  better)  and  with  proper  care,  I take  it  to  be  as  fure 
a cure  for  a dyfentery  as  the  bark  for  an  ague.  It  has  certainly  by  the 
bleffing  of  God  faved  many  lives,  and  continues  to  fave  many  lives,  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I fhall  be  glad  to  know  its  fuccefs  in  any  inflances  you 
may  have  tried  it  in. 

Ex.  56.  Cloyne,  Feb.  26,  1741.  I believe  there  is  no  relation  that 
Mr.  Sandys  and  Sir  John  Rufhout  have  to  lord  Wilmington,  other  than 
what  I myfelf  made  by  marrying  Sir  John  Rufhout’s  filler  to  the  late 
earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  brother  to  lord  Wilmington.  Sandys  is 
nephew  to  Sir  John.  As  to  kindred  or  affinity,  I take  it  to  have  very 
Kttle  place  in  this  matter.  Nor  do  I think  it  poffible  to  foretel  whether 
the  miniffry  will  be  whig  or  tory.  The  people  are  fo  generally  and  fo 
much  incenfed,  that  (if  I am  rightly  informed)  both  men  and  meafures 
muff  be  changed  before  we  fee  things  compofed.  Befides,  in  this  dif- 
jointed  flats  of  things,  the  prince’s  party  will  be  more  confidered  than‘ 
ever.  It  is  my  opinion,  there  will  be  no  firfl  minifler  in  hafle:  and  it 
will  be  new  to  adl  without  one.  When  I had  wrote  thus  far,  I received 
a letter  from  a confiderable  hand  on  the  other  fide  the  water,  wherein 
are  the  following  words.  “ Though  the  whigs  and  tories  had  gone  hand' 
“ in  hand  in  their  endeavour  to  demolifli  the  late  miniffry,  yet  fome  true 
“ whigs,  to  fhew  themfelves  fuch,  were  for  excluding  all  tories  from  the 

new  miniffry.  Lord  Wilmington  and  duke  of,  Dorfet  declared  they 
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“ would  quit,  if  they  proceeded  on  fo  narrow  a bottom : and  the  prince, 
“ duke  of  Argyle,  duke  of  Bedford,  and  many  others  refufed  to  come 
“ in,  except  there  w^as  to  be  a coalition  of  parties.  After  many  fruitlefs 
“ attempts  to  effed  this,  it  w'as  at  laft  atchieved  between  eleven  and 
" twelve  on  Tuefday  night,  and  the  prince  went  next  morning  to  St. 
“ James’s.  It  had  been  that  very  evening  quite  defpaired  of:  and  the 
“ meeting  of  the  parliament  came  on  fo  fall,  that  there  was  a profped 
“ of  nothing  but  great  confulion.”  There  is,  I hope,  a profped  now  of 
much  better  things.  I much  wanted  to  fee  this  fcheme  prevail  which 
it  has  now  done,  and  will,  I truft  be  followed  by  many  happy  con- 
fequences. 

Ex.  57.  Cloyne,  May  19,  1741.  Though  the  flax  feed  came  in  fuch 
quantity  and  fo  late,  yet  we  have  above  one  half  ourfelves  in  ground ; 
the  reft  together  with  our  own  feed  has  been  given  to  our  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  will  I doubt  not,  anfwer,  the  weather  being  very  favourable. 
The  diftrelfes  of  the  flek  and  poor  are  endlefs.  The  havoc  of  man- 
kind in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  fome  adjacent  places  hath 
been  incredible.  The  nation  probably  will  not  recover  this  lofs  in  a cen- 
tury. The  other  day,  I heard  one  from  the  county  of  Limerick  fay,  that 
whole  vi'lages  were  entirely  difpeopled.  About  two  months  lince,  I heard 
Sir  Richard  Cox  fay,  that  five  hundred  were  dead  in  the  parilh  where  he 
lives,  though  in  a country,  I believe,  not  very  populous.  It  were  to  be 
wilhed  people  of  condition  were  at  their  feats  in  the  country  during 
thefe  calamitous  times,  which  might  provide  relief  and  employment 
for  the  poor.  Certainly,  if  thefe  perilh,  the  rich  muft  be  fufferers  in  the 
end.  We  have  tried  in  this  neighbourhood  the  receipt  of  a decodion 
of  briar-roots  for  the  bloody-flux,  which  you  fent  me,  and  in  fome  cafes 
found  it  ufeful.  But  that  which  we  find  the  moft  fpeedy,  fure,  and  ef- 
fedual  cure  above  all  others,  is  a heaped  fpoonful  of  rofin  diflblved  and 
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mixed  over  a fire  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  oil,  and  added  to  a 
pint  of  broth  for  a clyfter : which,  upon  once  taking,  hath  never  been 
known  to  fail  flopping  the  bloody- flux.  At  firft  I mixed  the  rofin 
in  the  broth : but  that  was  difficult,  and  not  fo  fpeedy  a cure. 

Ex.  58.  Cloyne,  Feb.  1746.  (With  a letter  figned  Eubulus,  con- 
taining advice  about  the  manner  of  cloathing  the  militia  arrayed  this  year, 
which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Journal.)  The  above  letter  con- 
tains a piece  of  advice,  which  feems.to  me  not  unfeafonable  or  ufelefs. 
You  may  make  ufe  of  Faulkner  for  conveying  it  to  the  public,  without  any 
intimation  of  the  author.  There  is  handed  about  a lampoon  againft  our 
troop,  which  hath  caufed  great  indignation  in  the  warriors  of  Cloyne.  I 
am  informed  that  dean  Gervais  had  been  looking  for  the  Querift,  and 
could  not  And  one  in  the  fhops,  for  my  lord  lieutenant,  at  his  defire.  I 
wifh  you  could  get  one,  handfomely  bound,  for  his  excellency  j or  at 
lead,  the  laft  publifhed  relating  to  the  Bank,  which  confifted  of  excerpta 
out  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Queraft.  I w'rote  to  you  before  to  procure 
two  copies  of  this  for  his  excellency  and  Mr.  Liddel. 

Ex.  59.  Jan.  24,  1747.  You  afked  me  in  your  laft  letter,  whether 
we  had  not  provided  a houfe  in  Cloyne  for  the  reception  and  cure  of 
fick  perfons.  By  your  query  it  feems  there  is  fome  fuch  report : but 
what  gave  rife  to  it  could  be  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  we  are  ufed  to 
lodge  a few  ftroling  fick  with  a poor  tenant  or  two  in  Cloyne,  and  em.^ 
ploy  a poor  woman  or  two  to  tend  them,  and  fupply  them  with  a few 
neceffaries  from  our  houfe.  This  may  be  magnified  (as  things  gather 
in  the  telling)  into  an  hofpital : but  the  truth  is  merely  what  I tell  you. 
I wifh  you  would  fend  me  a pamphlet  political  now  and  then,  with 
what  news  you  hear.  Is  there  any  apprehenfion  of  an  invafion  upon 
Ireland  ? 
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Ex.  6o.  Fcb.  6,  1747.  Your  manner  of  accounting  for  the  wea- 
ther feems  to  have  reafon  in  it.  And  yet  there  flill  remains  fomething 
unaccountable,  viz.  why  there  fhould  be  no  rain  in  the  regions  mention- 
ed. If  the  bulk,  figure,  fituation,  and  motion  of  the  earth  are  given, 
and  the  luminaries  remain  the  fame,  fhould  there  not  be  a certain  cycle 
of  the  feafons  ever  returning  at  certain  periods  ? To  me  it  feems,  that 
the  exhalations  perpetually  fent  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  no 
fmall  fhare  in  the  weather  j that  nitrous  exhalations  produce  cold  and 
froft  i and  that  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  earthquakes  within  the 
earth  produce  {forms  above  it.  Such  are  the  variable  caufes  of  our  wea- 
ther j which  if  it  proceeded  only  from  fixed  and  given  caufes,  the  chang- 
es thereof  would  he  as  regular  as  the  vicilTitudes  of  the  days,  or  the 
return  of  eclipfes.  I have  writ  this  extempore — valeat  quantum  vakre 
poteji. 

Ex.  61.  Feb.  9,  1747.  You  afk  me  if  I had  no  hints  from  England 
about  the  primacy.  1 can  only  fay,  that  laft  week  I had  a letter  from 
a perfon  of  no  mean  rank,  who  feemed  to  wonder  that  he  could  not  find 
I had  entertained  any  thoughts  of  the  primacy,  while  fo  many  others  of 
our  bench  were  fo  earneftly  contending  for  it.  He  added,  that  he  hoped 
1 would  not  take  it  ill  if  my  friends  wifhed  me  in  that  ftation.  My  an- 
fwer  was,  that  I am  fo  far  from  foliciting,  that  I do  not  even  wifh  for  it ; 
that  I do  not  think  myfelf  the  fittefl  man  for  that  high  poft  j and  that 
therefore  I neither  have  nor  ever  will  aflc  it. 

Ex,  62.  Feb.  lo,  1747.  In  a letter  from  England,  which  I told  you 
came  a week  ago,  it  was  faid  that  feveral  of  our  Irifii  bifiiops  were  ear- 
neftly contending  for  the  primacy.  Pray,  who  are  they  ? I thought  bi- 
Ihop  Stone  was  only  talked  of  at  prefent.  I afk  this  queftion  merely 
out  of  curiofity,  and  not  from  any  intereft,  I alTure  you.  I am  no  man’s 
rival  or  competitor  in  this  matter.  I am  not  in  love  wdth  feafts,  and 
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crouds,  and  vifits,  and  late  hours,  and  ftrange  faces,  and  a hurry  of  af- 
fairs often  infignificant.  For  my  own  private  fatisfadion,  I had  rather  be 
mafter  of  my  time  than  wear  a diadem.  I repeat  thefe  things  to  you, 
that  I may  not  feem  to  have  declined  all  fteps  to  the  primacy  out  of  fin- 
gularity,  or  pride,  or  ftupidity,  but  from  folid  motives.  As  for  the  ar- 
gument from  the  opportunity  of  doing  good,  I obferve,  that  duty  obliges 
men  in  high  ftation  not  to  decline  occafions  of  doing  good;  but  duty  doth 
not  oblige  men  to  folicit  fuch  high  ftations. ' 

Ex.  63.  Feb.  19,  1747.  The  ballad  you  fent  has  mirth  in  it,  with 
a political  fling  in  the  tail.  But  the  fpeech  of  Van  Haaren  is  excel- 
lent. I believe  it  lord  Cheflerfield’s.  — We  have  at  prefent,  and  for 
thefe  two  days  paft  had,  frofl  and  fome  fnow.  Our  military  men  are 
at  length  failed  from  Cork  harbour.  We  hear  they  are  defigned  for 
Flanders. 

I mufl  defire  you  to  make  at  leifure  the  mofl  exad  and  diflindt  en- 
quiry you  can  into  the  charaders  of  the  Senior  Fellows  as  to  their  beha- 
viour, temper,  piety,  parts,  and  learning ; alfo  to  make  a lifl  of  them, 
with  each  man’s  character  annexed  to  his  name.  I think  it  of  fo  great 
confequence  to  the  public  to  have  a good  Provofl,  that  I would  willing- 
ly look  beforehand,  and  flir  a little  to  prepare  an  interefl,  or  at  leaft 
to  contribute  my  mite  where  I properly  may  in  favour  of  a worthy 
man  to  fill  that  poft,  when  it  Ihall  become  vacant.  — Dr.  Hales,  in 
a letter  to  me,  has  made  very  honourable  mention  of  you  to  me. 
It  would  not  be  amifs  if  you  (hould  correfpond  with  him,  efpecially  for 
the  fake  of  granaries  and  prifons. 

Ex.  64.  Feb.  20,  1747.  Though  the  fituation  of  the  earth  with 
refpedl  to  the  fun  changes,  yet  the  changes  are  fixed  and  regular : if 
therefore  this  were  the  caufe  of  the  variation  of  the  winds,  the  varia- 
tion 
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tion  of  winds  muft  be  regular,  i.  e.  regularly  returning  in  a cycle.  To 
me  it  feems,  that  the  variable  caufe  of  the  variable  winds  are  the 
fubterraneous  fires,  which  conftantly  burning,  but  altering  their  opera- 
tion according  to  the  various  quantity  or  kind  of  combuftible  materi- 
als they  happen  to  meet  with,  fend  up  exhalations  more  .or  lefs, 
of  this  or  that  fpecies,  which  diverfly  fermenting  in  the  atmofphere 
produce  uncertain,  variable  winds  and  tempefts.  This,  if  I miftake 
not,  is  the  true  folution  of  that  crux.  As  to  the  papers  about  petre- 
fadions  which  I fent  to  you  and  Mr.  Simon,  I do  not  well  remember 
the  contents.  But  be  you  fo  good  as  to  look  them  over,  and  fhew 
them  to  fome  others  of  your  fociety.  And  if  after  this  you  fhall 
think  them  worth  publifhing  in  your  colledions,  you  may  do  as  you 
pleafe.  Otherwife  I would  not  have  things  haftily  and  carelefsly  written 
thruft  into  public  view. 

\p'he  following  anonymous  piece^  on  a fubjedi  conneBed  with  the  preceding^ 
may  deferve  a place  here.  It  is  in  the  bifhop's  handwriting.^  and  feems 
to  have  been  inferted  in  one  of  the  London  prints^ 

To  the  Publisher. 

SIR, 

Having  obferved  it  hath  been  offered  as  a reafon  to  perfude  the 
public  that  the  late  fhocks  felt  in  and  about  London  were  not  caufed 
by  an  earthquake,  becaufe  the  motion  was  lateral,  which  it  is  afferted 
the  motion  of  an  earthquake  never  is,  I take  upon  me  to  affirm  the 
contrary.  I have  myfelf  felt  an  earthquake  at  Meffina  in  the  year 
1718,  when  the  motion  was  horizontal  or  lateral.  It  did  no  harm 
in  that  city,  but  threw  down  feveral  houfes  about  a day’s  journey 
from  thence. 


We 
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We  are  not  to  think  the  late  fhocks  merely  an  air-quake,  as  they 
call  it,  on  account  of  figns  and  changes  in  the  'air,  fuch  being  ufually 
obferved  to  attend  earthquakes.  There  is  a correfpondence  between 
the  fubterraneous  air  and  our  atmofphere.  It  is  probable  that  ftorms 
or  great  concuffions  of  the  air  do  often,  if  not  always,  owe  their  origin  to 
vapours  or  exhalations  ilTuing  from  below. 


I remember  to  have  heard  Count  Tezzani  at  Catania  fay,  that  fome 
hours  before  the  memorable  earthquake  of  1692,  which  overturned  the 
whole  city,  he  obferved  a line  extended  in  the  air,  proceeding,  as  he 
judged,  from  exhalations  poifed  and  fufpended  in  the  atmofphere  j alfo 
that  he  heard  a hollow,  frightful  murmur  about  a minute  before  the 
fhock.  Of  25000  inhabitants  18000  abfolutely  perifhed ; not  to  men- 
tion others  who  were  miferably  bruifed  and  wounded.  There  did  not 
efcape  fo  much  as  one  tingle  houfe.  The  flreets  were  narrow,  and  the 
buildings  high ; fo  there  was  no  fafety  in  running  into  the  ftreets : but 
on  the  firft  tremor  (which  happens  a fmall  fpace,  perhaps  a few  minutes, 
before  the  downfal)  they  found  it  the  fafefl  way  to  Hand  under  a door- 
cafe,  or  at  the  corners  of  the  houfe. 


The  count  was  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  own  houfe,  which  had 
overwhelmed  about  twenty  perfons,  only  feven  whereof  were  got  out 
alive.  Though  he  rebuilt  his  houfe  with  flone,  yet  be  ever  after  lay  in 
a fmall  adjoining  apartment  made  of  reeds  plaiflered  over.  Catania  was 
rebuilt  more  regular  and  beautiful  than  ever:  the  houfes  indeed  arc  low- 
er and  the  flreets  broader  than  before,  for  fecurity  againft  future  fhocks. 
By  their  account,  the  firfl  fhock  feldom  or  nev'^er  doth  the  mifchief ; but 
the  repliche^  as  they  term  them,  are  to  be  dreaded.  The  earth,  I waj 
told,  moved  up  and  down  like  the  boiling  of  a pot,  tej'ra  bolknte  di  fotf'o 
in fopra^  to  ufe  their  own  expreifion.  This  fort  of  fubfultive  motion  is 
ever  accounted  the  mofl  dangerous. 
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Pliny  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  natural'  hiftory  obferves,--that  all  earth- 
quakfes  are  attended  with  a great  flillnefs  of  the  air.  The  fame  was  ob- 
ferved  at  Catania.  Pliny  further  obferves,  that  a murmuring  noife  pre- 
cedes the  earthquake.  He  alfo  remarks,  that  there  is  Jignutn  in  ccslo, 
praceditque  motu  futuro^  aut  inter dht^  aut  paulo  pojl  occafum  fereno^  ceu  te- 
nuis linea  nubis  in  longum  porreBa  fpatium  : which  agrees  with  what  was 
obferved  by  Count  Tezzani  and  others  at  Catania.  And  all  thefe  things 
plainly  fbew  the  miftake  of  thofe  who  furmife  that  noifes  and  figns  in 
the  air  do  not  belong  to,  or  betoken,  an  earthquake,  but  only  an  air- 
quake. 

The  naturalift  above  cited,  fpeaking  of  the  earth,  faith,  that  varie 
quatitur^  up  and  down  fometimes,  at  others  from  fide  to  fide.  He  adds, 
that  the  efFeds  are  very  various:  cities  one  while  demolifiied,  another 
fwallowed  upj  fometimes  overwhelmed  by  water,  at  other  times  con- 
fumed  by  fire  burfting  from  the  earth:  one  while  the  gulf  remains  open 
and  yawning ; another,  the  fides  clofe,  not  leaving  the  leaft  trace  or  fign 
of  the  city  fwallowed  up. 

Britain  is  an  maritima  autem  maxime  quatiuntur^  faith  Pliny 

— and  in  this  ifland  are  many  mineral  and  fulphureous  waters.  I fee 
nothing  in  the  natural  conftitution  of  London  or  the  parts  adjacent  that 
fhould  render  an  earthquake  impofiible  or  improbable.  Whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  moral  ftate  thereof  that  fhould  exempt  it  from  that 
fear,  1 leave  others  to  judge.  I am  your  humble  fervant,  A.  B. 

Ex.  65.  Cloyne,  March  22,  1747.  As  to  what  you  fay  that  the  pri- 
macy would  have  been  a glorious  thing,  for  my  part  I do  not  fee,  all 
things  confidered,  the  glory  of  wearing  the  name  of  primate  in  thefe 
days,  or  of  getting  fo  much  money,  a thing  every  tradefman  in  London 
may  get  if  he  pleafes.  I fiiould  not  choofe  to  be  primate,  in  pity  to  my 
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children  : and  for  doing  good  to  the  world,  I imagine  I may,  upon  the 
whole,  do  as  much  in  a lower  ftation. 

‘ Ex.  66.  June  23,  1746.  I perceive  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  is,  whe- 
ther abfent  or  prefeht,  a friend  to  Ireland  j and  there  could  not  have 
happened  a luckier  incident  to  this  poor  ifland  than  the  friendfhip  of 
fuch  a man,  when  there  are  fo  few  of  her  own  great  men  who  either 
care  or  know  how  to  befriend  her.  As  my  own  wilhes  and  endeavours, 
howfoever  weak  and  ineffedual,  have  had  the  fame  tendency,  I flatter 
myfelf  that  on  this  fcore  he  honours  me  with  his  regard  j which  is  an 
ample  recompence  for  more  public  merit  than  I can  pretend  to.  As  you 
tranfcribed  a line  from  his  letter  relating  to  me,  fo  in  return  I fend  you 
a line  from  a letter  of  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter’s,  relating  to  you — I for- 
merly told  you  I 'had  mentioned  you  to  the  bifhop  when  I fent  your 
fcheme — Thefe  are  his  words : “ I have  had  a great  deal  of  difcourfe  with 
“ your  lord  lieutenant.  He  expreffed  his  good  efteem  of  Mr.  Prior  and 
“ his  charader,  and  commended  him  as  one  who  had  no  view  in  life  but 
“ to  do  the  utmoft  good  he  is  capable  of.  As  he  has  feen  the  fcheme, 
“ he  may  have  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  as  many  of  the  cabinet  as 
“ he  pleafes:  but  it  will  not  be  a fafhionable  dodrine  at  this  time.”  So 
far  the  bifhop.  You  are  doubtlefs  in  the  right  on  all  proper  occafions  to 
cultivate  a correfpondence  with  lord.  Chefterfield.  When  you  write,  you 
will  perhaps  let  him  know  in  the  propcreft  manner  the  thorough  fenfe  I 
have  of  the  honour  he  does  me  in  his  remembrance,  and  my  concern  at 
not  having  been  able  to  wait  on  him. 

Ex.  67.  July  3,  1746.  I fend  you  back  my  letter,  with  a new  para- 
graph to  be  added  at  the  end  where  you  fee  the  a* 

Lord  Chefterfield’s  letter  does  great  honour  both  to  you  and  his  excel- 
lency. The  nation  fhould  not  lofe  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  fuch 
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a viceroy,  which  indeed  is  a rarity  not  to  be  met  with  every  feafon, 
which  grows  not  on  every  tree.  I hope  your  fociety  will  find  means  of 
encouraging  particularly  the  two  points  he  recommends,  glafs  and  paper. 
For  the  former  you  would  do  well  to  get  your  workmen  from  Holland 
rather  than  from  Briftol.  You  have  heard  of  the  trick  the  glafsmen  of 
Briftol  were  faid  to  have  played  Dr.  Helfiiam  and  company. 

My  wife,  with  her  compliments,  fends  you  a prefent  * by  the  Cork 
carrier  who  fet  out  yeflerday.  It  is  an  offering  of  the  firft-fruits  of  her 
painting.  She  began  to  draw  in  laft  November,  and  did  not  flick  to  it 
clofely,  but  by  way  of  amufement  only  at  leifure  hours  For  my  part, 

I think  fhe  (hews  a mofl  uncommon  genius : but  others  may  be  fuppofed 
to  judge  more  impartially  than  I.  My  two  younger  children  are  begin- 
ning to  employ  themfelves  the  fame  way.  In  fhort,  here  are  two  or 
three  families  in  Imokilly  f bent  upon  painting:  and  1 wifh  it  was  more 
general  among  the  ladies  and  idle  people,  as  a thing  that  may  divert  the 
fpleen,  improve  the  manufadures,  and  encreafe  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
We  will  endeavour  to  profit  by  our  lord  lieutenant’s  advice,  and  kindle 
up  new  arts  with  a fpark  of  his  public  fpirit. 

Mr.  Simon  has  wrote  to  me,  defiring  I would  become  a member  of 
the  hiflorico-phyfical  fociety.  I wifh  them'  well,  but  do  not  care  to  lift 
myfelf  among  them  : for  in  that  eafe  I fhould  think  myfelf  obliged  to  do 
fomewhat  which  might  interrupt  my  other  fludies.  I muft  therefore  de- 
pend on  you  for  getting  me  out  of  this  ferape,  and  hinder  Mr.  Simon’s 
propofing  me,  whieh  he  inclines  to  do  at  the  requeft,  it  feems,  of  the 
bifhop  of  Meath.  And  this,  with  my  fervice.  will  be  a fufiicient  anfwer 
to  Mr.  Simon’s  letter. 

* The  bifhop’s  portrait  painted  by  Mrs.  Berkeley,  now  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Archdall  of  Bolton-ftreet,  Dublin. 

{■  The  village  of  Cloyne  is  in  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  county  of  Cork. 
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Ex.  68.  Sept.  12,  1746.  I am  juft  returned  from  a tour  through 
my  diocefe  of  130  miles,  almoft  fhaken  to  pieces.  What  you  write  of 
biftiop  Stone’s  preferment  is  highly  probable.  For  rayfelf,  though  his 
excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  might  have  a better  opinion  of  me  than  I 
deferved,  yet  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  make  an  Irifhman  primate. 
The  truth  is,  I have  a fcheme  of  my  own  for  this  long  time  paft,  in  which 
I propofe  more  fatisfadion  and  enjoyment  of  myfelf  than  I could  in  that 
high  ftation,  which  I neither  folicited  nor  fo  much  as  wifhed  for.  It  is 
true  the  primacy  or  archbifhopric  of  Dublin,  if  offered,  might  have 
tempted  me  by  a greater  opportunity  of  doing  good:  but  there  is  no 
other  preferment  in  the  kingdom  to  be  defired  on  any  other  account  than 
a greater  income^  which  would  not  tempt  me  to  remove  from  Cloyne,  and 
fet  afide  my  Oxford  fcheme,  on  which,  though  delayed  by  the  illnefs  of 
my  fon,  yet  I am  as  intent  and  as  much  refolved  as  ever. 

Ex.  69.  Feb.  2,  1749.  Three  days  ago  we  received  the  box  of  pidures. 
The  two  men’s  heads  with  ruffs  are  well  donej  the  third  is  a copy  and  ill 
coloured:  they  are  all  Flemifh  : fo  is  the  woman,  which  is  alfo  very  well 
painted,  though  it  hath  not  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  an  Italian  pencil. 
The  two  Dutch  pidures,  containing  animals,  are  well  done  as  to  the  ani- 
mals; but  the  human  figures  and  fky  are  ill  done.  The  two  pidures  of 
ruins  are  very  well  done,  and  are  Italian.  My  fon  William  * had  alrea- 
dy copied  two  other  pidures  of  the  fame  kind,  and  by  the  fame  hand. 
He  and  his  fifter  are  both  employed  in  copying  pidures  atprefent;  which 
fhall  be  difpatched  as  foon  as  poflible;  after  which  they  will  fet  about 
fome  of  your’s.  Their  ftint,  on  account  of  health.  Is  an  hour  aud  half 
a day  for  painting.  So  I doubt  two  months  will  not  fufEce  for  copying ; 
but  no  time  fhall  be  loft,  and  great  care  taken  of  your  pidures,  for 

* A fine  youth,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  bifhop,  whofe  lofs  at  an  early  age  was  thought 
to  have  fluck  too  clofe  to  his  father's  heart. 
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which  we  hold  ourfelves  much  obliged— Our  round  tower  flands  where 
it  didj  but  a little  ft  one  arched  vault  on  the  top  was  cracked,  and  muft 
be  repaired;  the  bell  alfo  was  thrown  down,  and  broke  its  way  through 
three  boarded  ftories,  but  remains  entire.  The  door  was  fhivered  into 
many  fmall  pieces  and  difperfed,  and  there  was  a ftone  forced  out  of  the 
wall.  The  whole  damage,  it  is  thought,  will  not  amount  to  twenty 
pounds.  The  thunder-clap  was  by  far  the  greateft  that  I ever  heard  in 
Ireland. 

Ex.  70.  March  30,  1751.  They  are  going  to  print  at  Glafgow  two 
editions  at  once,  in  4to  and  in  folio,  of  all  Plato’s  works,  in  moft  mag- 
nificent types.  This  work  fhould  be  encouraged:  it  would  be  right  to 
mention  it,  as  you  have  opportunity 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Archdall,  Bolton-flreet,  Dublin. 

Cloyne,  Dec.  8,  1751-  Rev.  Sir,  This  is  to  defire  you  may  publifii 
the  infcription  I fent  you  in  Faulkner’s  paper.  But  fay  nothing  of  the 
author.  I muft  defire  you  to  caufe  the  letters  G.  B.  being  the  initial 
letters  of  my  name,  to  be  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  gold  medal,  at  the 
bottom,  beneath  the  race-horfej  whereby  mine  will  be  diftinguifhed 
from  medals  given  by  others. 


To  the  fame. 

Dec.  22,  1751*  I thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  in  publifti- 
ing  the  infcription  fo  corredly,  as  likewife  for  your  trouble  in  getting 
G.  B.  engraved  on  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  medal.  When  that  is 
done,  you  may  order  two  medals  to  be  made,  and  given  as  ufual.  1 

♦ Mr.  Prior  died  the  21ft  of  Odlober  following,  aged  71.  The  infcription  mentioned 
in  the  next  article  was  for  his  monument  in  Chrift-Church  cathedral,  ereded  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Mr.  Prior’s  friends  and  admirers. 
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would  have  only  two  made  by  my  die : the  rriultiplying  of  premiums 
lefTens  their  value.  If  my  infcription  is  to  take'  place,  let  me  know  be- 
fore it  is  engraved : I may  perhaps  make  fome  trifling  alteration. 

No  date:  but  fent  at  this  time,  to  the  fame.'  For  the  particulars  of 
your  laft  favour  I give  you  thanks.  I fend  the  above  bill  to  clear  what 
you  have  expended  on  my  account,  and  alfo  ten  guineas  befide,  which 
is  my  contribution  towards  the  monument  which  I underftand  is  intended 
for  our  deccafcd  friend.  Yefterday  though  ill  of  the  cholic,  yet  I could 
not  forbear  fketching  out  the  inclofed.  I with  it  did  juftice  to  his  cha- 
rader.  Such  as  it  is,  I fubmit  it  to  you  and  your  friends. 

Enclofed  in  the  above  : 

Memorias  facrum 
Thom^  Prior 

Viri,  fi  quis  unquam  alius,  de  patria 
optime  meriti : 

Qui,  cum  prodelTe  mallet  quam  confpici, 
nec  in  fenatum  cooptatus 
nec  conflliorum  aulse  particeps  ' 
nec  ullo  publico  munere  infignitus 
rem  tamen  publicam 
mirifice. auxit. et  ornavit 
aufpiciis,  confiliis,  labore  indefeflb  : 

Vir  innocuus,  probus,  pius 
partium  fludiis  minime  addidus 
de  re  familiari  parum  folicitus 
cum  civium  commoda  unice  fpedaret 
Quicquid  vel  ad  inopias  levamen 
vel  ad  vitae  elegantiam  facit 
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quicquid  ad  defidiam  populi  vincendam 
aut  ad  bonas  artes  excitandas  pertinet 
id  omne  pro  virili  excoluit 
Societatis  Dublinienfis 
audor,  inftitutor,  curator ; 

Quas  fecerit 

‘pluribus  dicere  haud  refert : 
quorfum  narraret  marmor 
ilia  quas  omnes  norunt 
illas  quas  civium  animis  infculpta 
nulla  dies  delebit? 

^his  monument  ivas  eredied  to  T^homas  Prior^  Efquire.^  at  the  charge 
of  federal  perfons  'who  contributed  to  honour  the  memory  of  that  worthy 
patriot^  to  whom  his  own  aSiions  and  unwearied  endeavours  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country  have  raifed  a monume?it  more  lafing  than  marble. 

Jan.  7,  1752.  1 here  fend  you  enclofed  the  infcription,  with  my  laft 

amendments.  In  the  printed  copy  ^iquis  was  one  word  : it  had  better 
be  two  divided,  as  in  this.  There  are  fome  other  fmall  changes  which 
you  will  obferve.  The  bilhop  of  Meath  was  for  having  fomewhat  in 
Englifh  : accordingly  1 fubjoin  an  Englilh  addition,  to  be  engraved  in  a 
different  charadler  and  in  continued  lines  (as  it  is  written)  beneath  the 
Latin.  The  bilhop  writes,  that  contributions  come  in  flowly,  but  that 
near  one  hundred  guineas  arc  got.  Now  it  fhould  feem  that  if  the  firft 
plan,  rated  at  two  hundred  guineas,  was  reduced  or  altered,  there  might 
be  a plain  neat  monument  eredled  for  one  hundred  guineas,  and  fo  (as 
ihe  proverb  diredfs)  the  coat  be  cut  according  to  the  cloth. 
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To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gervais,  fen. 

Cloyne,  Nov.  25,  1738.  Rev.  fir,  my  wife  fends  her  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Gervais  and  yourfelf  for  the  receipt,  &c.  and  we  both  concur  in 
thanks  for  your  venifon.  The  rain  hath  Co  defaced  your  letter,  that  I 
cannot  read  fome  parts  of  it.  But  I can  make  a fhift  to  fee  there  is  a 
compliment  of  fo  bright  a ftrain,  that  if  I knew  how  to  read  it,  I am 
fure  I fiiould  not  know  how  to  anfwer  it.  If  there  w^as  any  thing  agree- 
able in  your  entertainment  at  ray  houfe,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  yourfelf, 
and  fo  requires  my  acknowledgment,  which  you  have  very  fincere.  You 
give  fo  much  pleafure  to  others,  and  are  fo  eafily  pleafed  yourfelf,  that  I 
fliall  live  in  hopes  of  your  making  my  houfe  your  inn  whenever  you  vifit 
thefe  parts,  which  will  be  very  agreeable  to,  &c. 

Jan.  12,  1742.  You  forgot  to  mention  your  addrefsj  elfe  I fliould 
have  fooner  acknowledged  the  favour  of  your  letter,  for  which  I am  much 
obliged,  though  the  news  it  contained  had  nothing  good  but  the  manner 
of  telling  it.  1 had  much  rather  write  you  a letter  of  congratulation 
than  of  comfort : and  yet  I muft  needs  tell  you  for  your  comfort,  that  I 
apprehend  you  mifearry  by  having  too  many  friends.  We  often  fee  a 
man  with  one  only  at  his  back  pufhed  on  and  making  his  way,  while 
another  is  embarralTed  in  a croud  of  well-wifhers.  The  beft  of  it  is, 
your  merits  will  not  be  meafured  by  your  fuccefs.  It  is  an  old  remark, 
that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift.  But  at  prefent  who  wins  k, 
matters  little : for  all  proteftant  clergymen  are  like  fcon  to  be  at  par,  if 
that  old  prieft  * your  countryman  continues  to  carry  on  his  fchemes  with 
the  fame  policy  and  fuccefs  he  has  hitherto  done.  The  accounts  you  fend 
agree  with  what  I hear  from  other  parts : they  are  ail  alike  difmal,  Re- 


■*  Cardinal  Fleuri,  then  87  years  old.  Dean  Gervais  was  a native  of  Montpellier, 
who  was  carried  an  infant  out  of  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edf£t  of  Nantz  in 
1680. 
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ferve  yourfelf  however  for  future  times,  and  mind  the  main  chance.  I 
W'ould  fay,  fhun  late  hours,  drink  tar-water,  and  bring  back  (I  with  a 
good  deanery,  but  at  leaft)  a good  flock  of  health  and  fpirits  to  grace  our 
little  parties  in  Imokilly,  where  we  hope,  ere  it  be  long,  to  fee  you  and 
the  fun  returned  together.  My  wife,  who  values  herfelf  on  being  in  the 
number  of  your  friends,  is  extremely  obliged  for  the  Italian  pfalms  you 
have  procured,  and  deflres  me  to  tell  you  that  the  more  you  can  pro- 
cure, the  more  fhe  fhall  be  obliged.  We  join  in  wifhing  you  many  hap- 
py new  years,  health,  and  fuccefs-. 

Feb.  2,  1742.  I condole  with  you  on  your  cold,  a circumflance  that 
a man  of  fafliion  who  keeps  late  hours  can  hardly  efcape.  We  find  here 
that  a fpoonful,  half  tar  and  half  honey,  taken  morning  noon  and  night,’ 
proves  a mofl  effedual  remedy  in  that  cafe.  My  wife,  who  values  her- 
felf on  being  in  your  good  graces,  exprefles  great  gratitude  for  your  care 
in  procurijag  the  pfalms,  and  is  doubly  pleafed  with  the  profpedl  of  your 
being  yourfelf  the  bearer.  The  inflrument  fhe  defired  to  be  provided 
was  a large  four-flringed  bafs  violin : but  befides  this  we  fhall  alfo  be 
extremely  glad  to  get  that  excellent  bafs  viol  which  came  from  France,  be 
the  numbcr  of  firings  what  it  will.  I wrote  indeed  (not  to  overload  you) 
to  dean  Browne  * to  look  out  for  a fix-flringed  bafs  viol  of  an  old  make 
and  mellow  tone.  But  the  more  we  have  of  good  inflruments,  the  bet- 
ter : for  I have  got  an  excellent  mafter  whom  I have  taken  into  my  fa- 
mily, and  all  my  children,  not  excepting  my  little  daughter,  learn  to  play, 
and  are  preparing  to  fill  my  houfe  with  harmony  againfl  all  events  j that 
if  we  have  worfe  times,  we  may  have  better  fpirits.  Our  French  woman 
is  grown  more  attentive  to  her  bufinefs,  and  fo  much  altered  for  the  bet- 

* Jemmatt  Brown  then  dean  of  Roffe,  bifhop  of  Killaloe  in  1743,  of  Dromore  in 
1745,  of  Cork  the  fame  year,  of  Elphin  in  1772,  and  archbifhop  of  Tuam  in  1775: 
died  in  1782. 
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ter,  that  my  wife  Is  not  now  inclined  to  part  with  her  j but  is  neverthe- 
lefs  very  fenfibly  obliged  by  your  kind  offer  to  look  out  for  another. 
What  you  fay  of  a certain  pamphlet  is  senigmaticah  I fhall  hope  to  have 
it  explained  vhd  voce.  As  this  corner  furnifhes  nothing  worth  fending, 
you  will  pardon  me  if  inftead  of  other  news  I tranfcribe  a paragraph 
of  a letter  I lately  received  from  an  Englifh  bifhop.  “ We  are  now 
“ fliortly  to  meet  again  in  parliament,  and  by  the  proceedings  upon  the 
“ ftate  of  the  nation  Sir  Robert’s  fate  will  be  determined.  He  is  doing 
“ all  he  can  to  recover  a majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  is  faid 
“ to  have  fucceeded  as  to  fome  particulars.  But  in  his  main  attempt, 
“ which  was  that  of  uniting  the  prince  and  his  court  to  the  king’s,  he  has 
“ been  foiled.  The  bifliop  of  Oxford  * was  employed  to  carry  the  pro- 
“ pofal  to  the  prince,  which  was  that  he  fhould  have  the  100,000/.  a 
“ year  he  had  demanded,  and  his  debts  paid.  But  the  prince,  at  the 
“ fame  time  that  he  expreffed  the  utmoft  refpedt  and  duty  to  his  ma- 
“ jefly,  declared  fo  much  diflike  to  his  minifter,  that  without  his  removal 
“ he  will  hearken  to  no  terms.”  I have  alfo  had  another  piece  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  which  is  very  agreeable.  “ Lady  Dorothy,  f whofe  good 
“ temper  feems  as  great  as  her  beauty,  and  who  has  gained  on  every  one 
“ by  her  behaviour  in  thefe  mod  unhappy  circumflances,  is  faid  at  laft 
“ to  have  gained  over  lord  Eufton,  and  to  have  entirely  won  his  affec- 
“ tion.”  I find  by  your  letter,  the  reigning  difiemper  at  the  Irifli  court 
is  difappointment.  A man  of  lefs  fpirits  and  alacrity  would  be  apt  to  cry 
out,  fpes  & fortuna  valete^  &c.  but  my  advice  is,  never  to  quit  your  hopes. 
Hope  is  often  better  than  enjoyment.  Hope  is  often  the  caufe  as  well  as 
the  effedt  of  youtii.  It  is  certainly  a very  pleafant  and  healthy  pafiion. 
A hopelefs  perfon  is  deferted  by  himfelf:  and  he  who  forfakes  himfelf  is 
foon  forfaken  by  friends  and  fortune,  both  which  are  fincerely  wifhed 
you  by,  &c. 

* Seeker.  f Lady  Dorothy  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  wife 
to  lord  Eufton,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
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March  5.,  1742,  Your  laft  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  her  affairs,  was  all  over  agreeable.  My  wife  and  I are 
not  a little  plea  fed  to  find  her  fituation  fo  much  better  than  we  expelled, 
and  greatly  applaud  your  zeal  for  her  interefts-;  though  we  are  divided 
upon  the  motive  of  it.  She  imagines  you  would  be  lefs  zealous,  were  the 
queen  old  and  ugly  j and  will  have  it  that*  her  beauty  has  fet  you.  on  fire 
even  at  this  diftance.  I on'  the  contrary  affirm,  that  you  are  not  made 
of  fuch  combuftible  fluff ; that  you  are  affedled  only  by  the  love  of  juf- 
tice,  and  infenfible  to  all  other  flames  than  thofe  of  patriotifm..  We  hope' 
foon  for  your  prefcnce  at  Cloyne  to  put  an  end  to  this  controverfy. — 
Your  care  in  providing  the  Italian  pfalms  fet  to  mufic,  the  four-flringed; 
bafs  violin,  and  the  antique  bafs  viol  requires  our  repeated  thanks.  We 
had  already  a bafs  viol  made  in  Southwark  A.  Di  1730,  and  reputed  the 
beft  in  England.  And  through  your  means  we  are  poffeffed  of  the  beft. 
in  France.  So'we  have  a fair  chance  for  having  the  two  befl:  in  Europe. 
— Your  letter  gives  me  hopes  of  a new  and  profperous  fccne.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  revolutions  fo  fudden  and  furprifing  in  all' parts  of  Europe, 
that  I queftion  whether  the  like  has  been'ever  known  before.  Hands  are 
changed  at  home:  it  is  well  if  meafures  are  f6  too.  If  not,  I fhall  be 
afraid  of  this  change  of  hands ; for  hungry  dogs  bite  deepeft.  But  let 
thofe  in  power  look  to  this.  We  behold  thefe  viciflitudes  with  an  equal 
eye  from  this  ferene  corner  of  Cloyne,  where  we  hope  foon  to  have  the 
perufal  of  your  budget  of  politics.  Mean  time  accept  our  fervice  and 
good  wiflies. 

Sept  6,  1743.  The  book  which  you  were  fo  good  as  to  procure  for 
me  (and  which  I fhall  not  pay  for  till  you  come  to  receive  the  money  in 
perfon)  contains  all  that  part  of  Dr.  Pococke’s  travels  for  which  I have 
any  curiofity : fo  I fhall,  with  my  thanks  for  this,  give  you  no  further 
trouble  about  any  other  volume. — I find  by  the  letter  put  into  my  hands 
by  your  fon,  (who  was  fo  kind  as  to  call  here  yefterday,  but  not  kind 
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enough  to  flay  a night  with  us)  that  you  are  taken  up  with  great  mat- 
ters, and  like  other  great  men,  in  danger  of  overlooking  your  friends. 
Prepare  however  for  a world  of  abufe,  both  as  a courtier  and  an  archi- 
ted,  if  you  do  not  find  means  to  wedge  in  a vifit  to  Cloyne  between 
thofe  two  grand  concerns.  Courtiers  you  will  find  none  here,  and  but 
fuch  virtuofi  as  the  country  affords ; I mean  in  the  way  of  mufic,  for 
that  is  at  prefent  the  reigning  pafiion  at  Cloyne.  To  be  plain,  we  are 
mufically  mad.  If  you  would  now  what  that  is,  come  and  fee. 

Od.  29,  1 743*  A bird  of  the  air  has- told  me  that  your  reverence  is  to 
bsdean  of  Tuam.  No  nightingale  could  have  fung  a more  pleating  fong, 
not  even  my  wife,  who,  1 am  told,,  is  this  day  inferior  to  no  finger  in  the 
kingdom.  I promife  you  we  are  preparing  no  contemptible  chorus  to 
celebrate  your  preferment:  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  come  this 
Chriftmas,  and  .believe  your,  own  ears.  In  good  earneft,  none  of  your 
friends  will  be  better  pleafed  to  fee  you  with  your  broad  feal  in  your 
pocket  than  your  friends  at  Cloyne.  I wifh  I were  able  to  wifh  you  joy 
at  Dublin-,  but  my  health,  though  not  a little  mended,  fuffers  me  to  make 
no  excurfions  farther  than  a mile  or  two.'— What  is  this  your  favourite  the 
queen  of  Hungary  has  been  doing  by  her  emiffaries  at  Peterfburgh  France 
is  again  upon  her  legs.  I forefee  no  good.  I wifh  all  this  may  be  vapour-s 
and  fpleen  : but  I write  in  funfhine. 

Jan.  8,  1744*  You  have  obliged  the  ladies  as  well  as  myfelf  by  your 
candid  judgment  on  the  point  fubmitted  to  your  determination.  I am 
glad  this  matter  proved  an  amufement  in  your  gout  by  bringing  you  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  curious  and  feledl  trials,  * which  Tfhould  readily 
purchafe  and  accept  your  kind  offer  of  procuring  them,  if?I  did  not  ap- 
prehend there  might  be  fome  among  them  of  too  delicate  a nature  to  be 

• Collection  of.  Trials  in  France,  publifhed  under  the  title  of  CaUfes  Celebres. 
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read  by  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  my  library,  and  particularly  all  French 
books,  are  open. — As  to  foreign  affairs,  we  cannot  defcry  or  prognofticate 
-any  good  event  from  this  remote  corner.  The  planets  that  feeraed  pro- 
.pitious  are  now  retrogade : Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Pruffia  loft  j and  the 
Dutch  a nominal  ally  at  beft.  You  may  now  admire  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary without  a rival : her  condudl  with  refped  to  the  Czarina  and  the 
Marquis  de  Botta  hath,  I fear,  rendered  cold  the  hearts  of  her  friends, 
and  their  hands  feeble.  To  be  plain,  from  this  time  forward  I doubt  we 
fhall  languifh,  and  our  enemies  take  heart.  And  while  I am  thus  per- 
plexed about  foreign  affairs,  my  private  oeconomy  (I  mean  the  animal 
oeconomy)  is  difordered  by  the  fciatica  j an  evil  which  has  attended  me 
for  fome  time  paft;  and  I apprehend  will  not  leave  me  till  the  return  of 
the  fun. — Certainly  the  news  that  I want  to  hear  at  prefent  is  not  from 
Rome  or  Paris  or  Vienna,  but  from  Dublin;  viz.  when  the  dean  of 
Tuam  is  declared,  and  when  he  receives  the  congratulations  of  his  friends, 
I conftantly  read  the  news  from  Dublin ; but  left  I fliould  overlook  this 
article,  I take  upon  me  to  congratulate  you  at  this  moment ; that  as  my 
good  willies  were  not,  fo  my  compliments  may  not  be  behind  thofe  of 
your  other  friends.— You  have  entertained  me  with  fo  many  curious 
things,  that  1 would  fain  fend  fomething  in  return  worth  reading.  But 
as  this  quarter  affords  nothing  from  itfelf,  I muft  be  obliged  to  tranfcribe 
a bit  of  an  Englilh  letter  that  I received  laft  week.  It  relates  to  what  is 
now  the  fubjedt  of  public  attention,  the  Hanover  troops,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows. “ General  Campbell  (a  thorough  courtier)  being  called  upon  in 
“ the  houfe  of  commons  to  give  an  account  w'hether  he  had  not  obferved 
“ fome  inftances  of  partiality,  replied  he  could  not  fay  he  had  : but  this 
he.  would  fay,  that  he  thought  the  forces  of  the  two  nations  could  ne- 
“ verdraw  together  again.  This,  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a courtier, 
“ was  looked  on  as  an  ample  confeftion  : however  it  was  carried  againft 
“ the  addrefs  by  a large  majority.  Had  the  queftion  been  whether  the 
“ Hanover  troops  ftiould  be  continued,  it  would  not  have  been  a de- 
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“ bate : but  it  being  well  known  that  the  contrary  had  been  refolved 
“ upon  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  moderate  part  of  the  op- 

pofition  thought  it  was  unneceffary  and  might  prove  hurtful  to  addrefs 
“ about  it,  and  fo  voted  with  the  court.”  You  fee  how  I am  forced  to 
lengthen  out  my  letter  by  adding  a borrowed  fcrap  of  news,  which  yet 
probably  is  no  news  to  you.  But  though  I fhould  fhew  you  nothing  new, 
yet  you  muft  give  me  leave  to  fhew  my  inclination  at  leaf!:  to  acquit  my- 
felf  of  the  debts  I owe  you,  and  to  declare  myfelf,  &c. 

March  i6,  1744.  I think  myfelf  a piece  of  a prophet  when  I foretold 
that  the  pretender’s  cardinal  feigned  to  aim  at  your  head,  when  he  meant 
to  ftrike  you,  like  a fkilful  fencer,  on  the  ribs.  It  is  true  one  would  hard- 
ly think  the  French  fuch  bunglers : but  this  popifh  prieft  hath  manifeftly 
bungled  fo  as  to  repair  the  breaches  our  own  bunglers  had  made  at  home. 
This  is  the  luckieft  thing  that  could  have  happened,  and  will,  I hope, 
confound  all  the  meafures  of  our  enemies. — I was  much  obliged  and  de« 
lighted  with  the  good  news  you  lately  fent,  which  was  yeflerday  confirm- 
ed by  letters  from  Dublin.  And  though  particulars  are  not  yet  known, 
1 did  not  think  fit  to  delay  our  public  marks  of  joy,  as  a great  bonfire 
before  my  gate,  firing  of  guns,  drinking  of  healths,  See.  I was  very  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  put  a little  fpirit  into  our  drooping  protefiants  of 
Cloyne,  who  have  of  late  conceived  no  fmall  fears  on  feeing  themfelves 
in  fuch  a defencelefs  condition  among  fo  great  a number  of  papifts  elated 
with  the  fame  of  thefe  new  enterprifes  in  their  favour.  It  is  indeed  ter- 
rible to  refledl  that  we  have  neither  arms  nor  militia  in  a province  where 
the  papifts  are  eight  to  one,  and  have  an  earlier  intelligence  than  we 
have  of  what  pafiTes:  by  what  means  I know  notj  but  the  fadt  is  cer- 
tainly true. — Good  Mr.  Dean,  (for  Dean  I will  call  you,  refolving  not  to 
be  behind  your  friends  in  Dublin)  you  muft  know  that  to  us  who  live 
in  this  remote  corner  many  things  feem  ftrange  and  unaccountable  that 
may  be  folved  by  you  who  are  near  the  fountain  head.  Why  are 
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draughts  made  from  our  forces  when  we  moft  want  them?  Why  are  not 
the  .militia  arrayed  ? How  comes  it  to  pafs  that  arms  are  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  proteftants,  efpecially  fince  they  have  been  fo  long  paid  for  ? 
Did  not  our  minifters  know  for  a long  time  paft  that  a fquadron  was 
forming  at  Breft  ? Why  did  they  not  then  bruife  the  cockatrice  in  the  egg? 
Would  not  the  French  works  at  Dunkirk  have  juftified  this  ftep  ? Why 
was  Sir  John  Norris  called  off  from  the  chace  when  he  had  his  enemies 
in  full  view,  and  was  even  at  their  heels  with  a fuperior  force?  As  we 
have  240  men  of  war,  whereof  120  are  of  the  line,  how  comes  it  that 
we  did  not  appoint  a fquadron  to  watch  and  intercept  the  Spanilh  admi- 
ral with  his  thirty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  ? In  an  age  wherein  articles 
of  religious  faith  are  canvalTed  with  the  utmoft  freedom,  we  think  it 
lawful  to  propofe  thefe  fcruples  in  our  political  faith,  which  in  many 
points  wants  to  be  enlightened  and  fet  right. — Your  laft  was  writ  by  the 
hand  of  a fair  lady  to  whom  both  my  wife  and  I fend  our  compliments  as 
well  as  to  yourfelf : I wdfh  you  joy  of  being  able  to  write  yourfelf.  My 
cholic  is  changed  to  gout  and  fciatica,  the  tar-water  having  drove  it  into 
my  limbs,  and  as  I hopt^,  carrying  it  off  by  thofe  ailments,  which  are 
nothing  to  the  cholic. 

Jan.  6,  1745.  Two  days  ago  I was  favoured  with  a very  agreeable 
vilit  from  baron  Mounteney  and  Mr.  Brilfow.  I hear  they  have  taken 
Lifmore  in  their  way  to  Dublin. — We  want  a little  of  your  foreign  fire 
to  raife  our  Irifli  fpirlts  in  this  heavy  feafon.  This  makes  your  purpofe 
of  coming  very  agreeable  news.  We  will  chop  politics  together,  ling  lo 
Pceaji  to  the  duke,  revile  the  Dutch,  admire  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
applaud  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  whofe  name  Is  facred  all  over  this  ifland 
except  Lifmore  j and  what  fhould  put  your  citizens  of  Lifmore  out  of 
humour  with  his  excellency  I cannot  comprehend.  But  the  difeuflion  of 
thefe  points  rnufl  be  deferred  to  your  wifhed-for  arrival. 
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Feb.  6,  1745.  You  fay  you  carried  away  regret  from  Cloyne.  I af- 
fure  you  that  you  did  not  carry  it  all  away : there  was  a good  (hare  of 
it  left  with  us ; which  was  on  the  following  news-day  encreafed  upon 
hearing  the  fate  of  your  niece.  My  wife  could  not  read  this  piece  of  news 
without  tears,  though  her  knowledge  of  that  amiable  young  lady  was  no 
more  than  one  day’s  acquaintance.  Her  mournful  widower  is  befet  with 
many  temporal  bleflings:  but  the  lofs  of  fuch  a wife  muft  be  long  felt 
through  them  all.  Complete  happinefs  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  on  this  fide 
Gafeony.  All  thofe  who  are  not  Gafeons  muft  have  a corner  of  woe  to 
creep  out  at,  and  to  comfort  themfelves  with  at  parting  from  this  world. 
Certainly  if  we  had  nothing  to  make  us  uneafy  here,  heaven  itfelf  would 
be  lefs  whhed  for.  But  I fhould.  remember  I am  writing  to  a philofopher 
and  .divine fo  (hall  turn  my  thoughts  to. politics,  concluding  with  this  fad 
refledion,  that,. happen  what  will,  I fee  the  Dutch  are  ftill  to  be  favourites, - 
though  I much  apprehend  the  hearts  of  fome  warm  friends  may  be  loft 
at  home  by  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affedions  of  thofe  lukewarm, 
neighbours. 

June  3,  1745.  I congratulate  with  you  on  the  fuccefs  of  your  late- 
dofe  of  phyfic.  The  gout,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  fiyles  it,  is  amarijjimum  na-- 
iura  pharmacum.  It  throws  off  a fharp  excrement  from  the  blood  to  tW 
limbs  and  extremities  of  the  body,  and  is  not  lefs  ufeful  than  painful.  - I 
think,  Mr.  dean,  you  have  paid  for  the  gay  excurfion  you  made  laft  win- 
ter to  the  metropolis  and  the  court.  And  yet,  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
mortals,  1 forefee  you  will  forget  the  pain  next  winter,  and  return  to  the 
fame  courfe  of  life  which  brought  it  on. — As  to  our  warlike  atchievements, , 
if  I were  to  rate  our  fuccelfes  by  our  merits,  I could  forebode  little  good. 
But  if  we  are  finners,  our  enemies.-are  no  faints.  It  is  my  opinion  we 
fhall  heartily  maul  one  another,  without  any  fignal  advantage  on  either- 
fide.  How  the  fullen  Englilh  fquires  who  pay  the  piper  will  like  this, 
dance,  I cannot  tell.  For  my  own  part  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  land- 
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ejq^editions  are  but  ill  fuited  either  to  the  force  or  intereft  of  England ; 
and  that  our  friends  would  do  more,  if  we  did  lefs,  on  the  continent. — 
Were  I to  fend  my  fon  from  home,  I affure  you  there  is  no  one  to  whofe 
prudent  care  and  good  nature  I would  fooner  truft  him  than  your's. 
But  as  1 am  his  phyfician,  I think  myfelf  obliged  to  keep  him  with  me. 
Befides  as  after  fo  long  an  illnefs  his  conftitution  is  very  delicate,  I ima- 
gine this  warm  vale  of  Cloyne  is  better  fuited  to  it  than  your  lofty  and 
expofed  fituation  of  Lifmore.  Neverthelefs  my  wife  and  I are  extremely 
obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  and  concur  in  our  hearty  thanks  for  it. 

Nov.  24,  1745.  You  are  in  for  life.  Not  all  the  philofophers  have 
been  faying  thefe  three  thoufand  years  on  the  vanity  of  riches,  the  cares 
of  greatnefs,  and  the  brevity  of  human  life  will  be  able  to  reclaim  you. 
However,  as  it  is  obferved  that  mofl  men  have  patience  enough  to  bear 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  I am  refolved  not  to  break  my  heart  for  my 
old  friend,  if  you  fhould  prove  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  a bifhop. — 
The  reception  you  met  with  from  lord  Chefterfield  was  perfetSlly  agree- 
able to  his  excellency’s  charadler,  who  being  fo  clair-voyant  in  every  thing 
elfe  could  not  be  fuppofed  blind  to  your  merit. — Your  friends  the  Dutch 
have  fhewed  themfelves,  what  I always  took  them  to  be,  felfifh  and  un- 
generous. To  crown  all,  we  are  now  told  the  forces  they  fent  us  have 
private  orders  not  to  fight : I hope  we  fhall  not  want  them. — By  the  let- 
ter you  favoured  me  with  I find  the  regents  of  our  univerfity  have  fhewn 
their  loyalty  at  thd^expence  of  their  wdt.  The  poor  dead  Dean  *,  though 

♦ Immediately  after  dean  Swift’s  death,  the  clafs  of  Senior  Sophifters  in  the  college  of 
Dublin  determined  to  apply  a fum  of  money  raifed  among  themfelves,  and  ufually  expended 
on  an  entertainment,  to  the  purpofe  of  honouring  the  memory  of  that  great  man  by  a buft 

be  fet  up  in  the  college  library.  Provoft  Baldwin,  being  a Haunch  whig,  and  having 
once  fmarted  by  an  epigram  of  the  dean’s,  it  was  confidently  thought,  would  have  refufed 
his  content  to  this  meafure,  and  the  talk  of  the  town  about  this  time  was,  that  the  board 
of  Senior  Fellows  would  enter  implicitly  into  the  fame  fentiments.  But  the  event  foon 
proved  the  falfehood  of  fuch  an  unw’orthy  report  : the  buft  was  admitted  without  the  leaft 
oppofition,  and  is  now  in  the  library. 
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no  idolater  of  the  whigs,  was  no  more  a Jacobite  than  Dr.  Baldwin. 
And  had  he  been  even  a papift,  what  then  ^ Wit  is  of  no  party. — We 
have  been  alarmed  with  a report  that  a great  body  of  rapparees  is  up  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  : thefe  are  looked  on  by  fome  as  the  fore-runners 
of  an  infurre(Slion.  In  oppofition  to  this,  our  militia  have  been  arrayed, 
that  is,  fworn : but  alas ! we  want  not  oaths,  we  want  mufquets.  1 have 
bought  up  all  I could  get,  and  provided  horfes  and  arms  for  four  and 
twenty  of  the  proteftants  of  Cloyne,  which  with  a few  more  that  can 
furnifh  themfelves  make  up  a troop  of  thirty  horfe.  This  feemed  necef- 
fary  to  keep  off  rogues  in  thefe  doubtful  times. — May  we  hope  to  gain  a 
fight  of  you  in  the  recefs  ? Were  1 as  able  to  go  to  town,  how  readily 
fhould  I wait  on  my  lord  lieutenant  and  the  dean  of  Tuam.  Your  letters 
are  fo  much  tiffue  of  gold  and  lilver;  in  return  I am  forced  to  fend  you 
from  this  corner  a patch-work  of  tailor’s  fhreds,  for  which  I entreat  your 
compaflion,  and  that  you  will  believe  me,  &c. 

Feb.  24,  1746.  I am  heartily  fenfible  of  your  lofs,  which  yet  admits 
of  alleviation,  not  only  from  the  common  motives  which  have  been  re- 
peated every  day  for  upwards  of  five  thoufand  years,  but  alfo  from  your 
own  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of  difirefles  which 
occur  in  all  ranks  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowefi:  I may  add  too,  from 
the  peculiar  times  in  which  we  live,  which  feem  to  threaten  ftill  more 
wretched  and  unhappy  times  to  come. 

Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiofiorem. 

Nor  is  it  a fmall  advantage  that  you  have  a peculiar  refourcc  againft  dif- 
trefs  from  the  gaiety  of  your  own  temper.  Such  is  the  hypochondriac 
melancholy  complexion  of  us  iflanders,  that  we  feem  made  of  butter, 
every  accident  makes  fuch  a deep  impreffion  upon  us  ; but  thofe  elaftic 
fpirits  which  are  your  birthright  caufe  the  flrokes  of  fortune  to  rebound 
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Ti'ithout  leaving  a trace  behind  them:  though  for  a time  there  is  and  wilt 
be  a gloom,  which,  I agree  with  your  friends,  is  beft  difpelJed  at  the  court 
and  metropolis  amidft  a variety  of  faces  and  amufements.  I with  I was 
able  to  go  with  you,  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  lord  lieutenant : but  alas ! 
the  diforder  I had  this  winter  and  my  long  retreat  have  difabled  me  for 
the  road,  and  difqualified  me  for  a court.  But  if  I fee  you  not  in  Dub- 
lin, which  I wifti  I may  be  able  to  do,  I fhall  hope  to  fee  you  at  Cloync 
when  you  can  be  fpared  from  better  company.  Thefe  fudden  changes 
and  tofllngs  from  fide  to  fide  betoken  a fever  in  the  ftate.  But  whatever 
ails  the  body  politic,  take  care  of  your  owm  bodily  health,  and  let  no 
anxious  cares  break  in  upon  it 

Nov.  8,  5746.  Your  letter  with  hews  from  the  Caftle  found  me  in  bed, 
confined  by  the  gout.  In  anfwer  to  which  news  1 can  only  fay,  that  1 
neither  expedl  nor  wifh  for  any  dignity  higher  than  what  I am  incumbred 
with  at,  prefent. — ^That  which  more  nearly  concerns  me  is  my  credit, 
which  I am  glad  to  find  fo  well  fupported  by  admiral  Leftock.  I had 
promifed  you  that  before  the  firft  of  November  he  would  take  king 
Lewis  by  the  beard.  Now  Quimpcrcorrentin,  Ouimperlay,  and  Quira- 
peren,  being  certain  extreme  parts  or  excrefcencies  of  his  kingdom,  may 
not  improperly  be  ftyled  the  beard  of  France,  In  proof  of  his  having 
been  there,  he  has  plundered  the  ward-robes  of  the  peafants,  and  import- 
ed a great  number  of  old  petticoats,  waiftcoats,  wooden  fhoes,  and  one 
fhirt,  all  which  are  adually  fold  at  Cove : the  fhirt  was  bought  by  a man 
of  this  town  for  a groat.  And  if  you  won’t  believe  me,  come  and  be- 
lieve your  own  eyes.  In  cafe  you  doubt  either  the  fads  or  the  reafon- 
ings,  I am  ready  to  make  them  good,  being  now  well  on  my  feet,  and 
longing  to  triumph  over  you  at  Cloyne,  which  I hope  will  be  foon. 

April 6,  1752.  Your  letter  by  laft  poll  was  very  agreeable:  but  the 
trembling  hand  with  which  it  was  written  is  a draw-back  from  the  fatis- 
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ta£tion  I fhould  otherwife  have  had  in  hearing  from  you.  If  my  advice 
had  been  taken,  you  would  have  efcaped  fo  many  miferable  months  in 
the  gout  and  the  bad  air  of  Dublin.  But  advice  againft  inclination  is  fel- 
dora  fuccefsful.  Mine  was  very  fincere,  though  I muft  own  a little  in- 
terefted  : for  we  often  wanted  your  enlivening  company  to  diflipate  the 
gloom  of  Cloyne.  This  I look  on  as  enjoying  France  at  fecond  hand.  I 
with  any  thing  but  the  gout  could  fix  you  among  us.  But  buftle  and  in- 
trigue and  great  affairs  have  and  will,  as  long  as  you  exift  on  this  globe, 
fix  your  attention.  For  my  own  part,  I fubmit  to  years  and  infirmities. 
My  views  in  this  world  are  mean  and  narrow : it  is  a thing  in  which  I 
have  fmall  fhare,  and  which  ought  to  give  me  fmall  concern.  I abhor 
bufinefs,  and  efpecially  to  have  to  do  with  great  perfons  and  great  affairs, 
which  I leave  to  fuch  as  you  who  delight  in  them  and  are  fit  for  them. 
The  evening  of  life  I choofe  to  pafs  in  a quiet  retreat.  Ambitious  pro- 
jeds,  intrigues  and  quarrels  of  ftatefmen  are  things  I have  formerly  been 
amufed  with;  but  they  now  feem  to  me  a vain,  fugitive  dream.  If  you 
thought  as  I do,  we  fhould  have  more  of  your  company,  and  you  lefs  of 
the  gout.  We  have  not  thofe  tranfports  of  you  Caftle-hunters;  but  our 
lives  are  calm  and  ferene.  We  do  however  long  to  fee  you  open  your 
budget  of  politics  by  our  fire-fide.  My  wife  and  all  here  falute  you, 
and  fend  you,  inftead  of  compliments,  their  beft  fincere  wifhes  for  your 
health  and  fafe  return.  The  part  you  take  in  my  fon’s  recovery  is  very 
obliging  to  us  all,  and  particularly  to,  &c. 


G.  Cloyne. 
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Chief  Caufcs  of  Error  and  Difficulty  in  the  Sciences,  with  the  Grounds  of 
Scepticism,  Atheism,  and  Irreligiom,  are  inquired  into. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L T^HILOSOPHY  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  ftudy  of  wifdom 
JL  and  truth,  it  may  with  reafon  be  expeded,  that  thofe  who  have 
fpent  moft  time  and  pains  in  it  (hould  enjoy  a greater  calm  and  ferenity 
of  mind,  a greater  clearnefs  and  evidence  of  knowledge,  and  be  lefs  dif- 
turbed  with  doubts  and  difficulties  than  other  men.  Yet  fo  it  is  we  fee 
the  illiterate  bulk  of  mankind  that  walk  the  high-road  of  plain,  common 
fenfe,  and  are  governed  by  the  didates  of  nature,  for  the  moft  part  eafy 
and  undifturbed.  To  them  nothing  that’s  familiar  appears  unaccounta- 
ble or  difficult  to  comprehend.  They  complain  not  of  any  want  of  evi- 
dence in  their  fenfes,  and  are  out  of  all  danger  of  becoming  fceptics. 
But  no  fooner  do  we  depart  from  fenfe  and  inftind  to  follow  the  light  of 
a fuperior  principle,  to  reafon,  meditate,  and  refled  on  the  nature  of 
things,  but  a thoufand  fcruples  fpring  up  in  our  minds,  concerning  thofe 
things  which  before  we  feemed  fully  to  comprehend.  Prejudices  and 
errors  of  fenfe  do  from  all  parts  dilcover  themfelves  to  our  view ; and 
endeavouring  to  corred  thefe  by  reafon  we  are  infenfibly  drawn  into  un- 
couth paradoxes,  difficulties,  and  inconflftences,  which  multiply  and  grow 
upon  us  as  we  advance  in  fpeculation ; till  at  length,  having  wandered 
through  many  intricate  mazes,  wc  find  ourfelves  juft  where  we  were,  or, 
which  is  worfe,  fit  down  in  a forlorn  Icepticifm. 

II.  The  caufe  of  this  is  thought  to  be  the  obfeurity  of  things,  or  the 
natural  weaknefs  and  imperfedion  of  our  underftandings.  It  is  faid  the 
faculties  we  have  are  few,  and  thole  defigned  by  nature  for  the  fupport 
and  comfort  of  life,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  eflence  and 
conftitution  of  things,  Befides,  the  mind  of  man  being  finite,  when 
it  treats  of  things  which  partake  of  infinitv,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
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if  it  run  into  abfurdities  and  contradictions ; out  of  which  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  it  fhould  ever  extricate  itfelf,  it  being  of  the  nature  of  infinite  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  that  which  is  finite. 

III.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  too  partial  to  ourfelves  in  placing  the  fault 
originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather  in  the  WTong  ufe  we  make  of 
them.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  fuppofe,  that  right  deductions  from  true 
principles  fhould  ever  end  in  confequences  which  cannot  be  maintained 
or  made  confiftent.  We  fhould  believe  that  God  has  dealt  more  boun- 
tifully with  the  fons  of  men,  than  to  give  them  a ftrong  defire  for  that 
knowledge,  which  he  had  placed  quite  out  of  their  reach.  This  were 
not  agreeable  to  the  wonted,  indulgent  methods  of  providence,  which, 
whatever  appetites  it  may  have  implanted  in  the  creatures,  doth  ufually 
furnifh  them  with  fuch  means  as,  if  rightly  made  ufe  of,  will  not  fail  to 
fatisfy  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  thofe  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amufed  philofo- 
phers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  intircly  owing  to  our- 
felves. That  we  have  firfl  raifed  a duft,  and  then  complain,' we  cannot 
fee. 

IV.  My  purpofe  therefore  is,  to  try  if  I can  difcover  what  thofe  prin- 
ciples are,  which  have  introduced  all  that  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty, 
thofe  abfurdities  and  contradictions  into  the  feveral  feCls  of  philofophyj 
infomuch  that  the  wifeft  men  have  thought  our  ignorance  incurable,  con- 
ceiving it  to  arife  from  the  natural  dulnefs  and  limitation  of  our  facul- 
ties. And  furely  it  is  a work  well  deferving  our  pains,  to  make  a ftriCt 
inquiry  concerning  the  firft  principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  to  fift  and 
examine  them  on  all  fides : efpecially  fince  there  may  be  fome  grounds  to 
fufpeCl  that  thofe  lets  and  difficulties,  which  ftay  and  embarafs  the  mind 

o in  its  fearch  after  truth,  do  not  fpring  from  any  darknefs  and  intricacy 

in  the  objeCls,  or  natural  defeCt  in  the  underflanding,  fo  much  as  from 
falfe  principles  which  have  been  infifted  on,  and  might  have  been  avoided. 
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V.  How  difficult  and  difcouraging  foever  this  attempt  may  feem,  when 
I confider  how  many  great  and  extraordinary  men  have  gone  before  me  in 
the  fame  defigns:  yet  I am  not  without  fome  hopes,  upon  the  confide- 
ration  that  the  largeft  views  are  not  always  the  cleareft,  and  that  he  who 
is  fhort-fighted  will  be  obliged  to  draw  the  objed  nearer,  and  may,  per- 
haps, by  a clofe  and  narrow  furvey  difcern  that  which  had  efcaped  far 
better  eyes. 

VI.  In  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  the  eafier  con- 
ceiving what  follows,  it  is  proper  to  premife  fomewhat,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, concerning  the  nature  and  abufe  of  language.  But  the  unra- 
veling this  matter  leads  me  in  fome  meafure  to  anticipate  my  defign,  by 
taking  notice  of  what  feems  to  have  had  a chief  part  in  rendering  fpe- 
culation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and  to  have  occafioned  innumerable  er- 
rors and  difficulties  in  almoft  all  parts  of  knowledge.  And  that  is  the 
opinion  that  the  mind  hath  a power  of  framing  abJiraSi  idem  or  notions 
of  things.  He  who  is  not  a perfeCl  ftranger  to  the  writings  and  dif- 
putes  of  philofophers,  muft  needs  acknowledge  that  no  fmall  part  of 
them  are  fpent  about  abftraCl  ideas.  Thefe  are  in  a more  efpecial  man- 
ner, thought  to  be  the  objeCt  of  thofe  fciences  which  go  by  the  name  of 
logic  and  metaphyjics^  and  of  all  that  which  paffes  under  the  notion  of 
the  moft  abftraClcd  and  fublime  learning,  in  all  which  one  (hall  fcarce 
find  any  queftion  handled  in  fuch  a manner,  as  does  not  fuppofe  their 
cxiftence  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  is  well  acquainted  with  them. 

VII.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  qualities  or  modes  of  things 
do  never  really  exift  each  of  them  apart  by  itfelf,  and  feparated  from  all 
others,  but  are  mixed,  as  it  were,  and  blended  together,  feveral  in  the 
fame  objeCl.  But  we  are  told,  the  mind  being  able  to  confider  each 
quality  fingly,  or  abftraded  from  thofe  other  qualities  with  which  it  is 
united,  does  by  that  means  frame  to  itfelf  abftrad  ideas.  For  example, 
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there  is  perceived  by  fight  an  objed  extended,  coloured,  and  moved : 
this  mixed  or  compound  idea  the  mind  refolving  into  its  fimple,  confti- 
tuent  parts,  and  viewing  each  by  itfelf,  exclufive  of  the  reft,  does  frame 
the  abftradl  ideas  of  extenfion,  colour,  and  motion.  Not  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  colour  or  motion  to  exift  without  extenfion:  but  only  that  the 
mind  can  frame  to  itfelf  by  abJlraBion  the  idea  of  colour  exclufive  of 
extenfion,  and  of  motion  exclufive  of  both  colour  and  extenfion. 

VIII.  Again,  the  mind  having  obferved  that  in  the  particular  exten- 
fions  perceived  by  fenfe,  there  is  fbmething  common  and  alike  in  all; 
and  fbme  other  things  peculiar,  as  this  or  that  figure  or  magnitude, 
which  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another  j it  confiders  apart  or  fingles 
out  by  itfelf  that  which  is  common,  making  thereof  a moft  abftradl  idea 
of  extenfion,  which  is  neither  line,  furface,  nor  folid,  nor  has  any  fi- 
gure or  magnitude  but  is  an  idea  intirely  prefeinded  from  all  thefe.  So 
likewife  the  mind  by  leaving  out  of  the  particular  colours  perceived  by 
fenfe,  that  which  diftinguifties  them  one  from  another,  and  retaining  that 
only  which  is  common  to  all,  makes  an  idea  of  colour  in  abftra£l  which 
is  neither  red,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  any  other  determinate  colour. 
And  in  like  manner  by  confidering  motiewi  abftradedly  not  only  from  the 
body  moved,  but  likewife  from  the  figure  it  deferibes,  and  all  particular 
diredfions  and  velocities,  the  abftradt  idea  of  motion  is  framed  j which 
equally  correfponds  to  ail  particular  motions  whatfoever  that  may  be 
perceived  by  fenfe. 

IX.  And  as  the  mind  frames  to  itfelf  abftradl  ideas  of  qualities  or 
modes,  fo  does  it,  by  the  fame  precifion  or  mental  feparation,  attain  ab- 
ftradl  ideas  of  the  more  compounded  beings,  which  include  feveral  coex- 
iftent  qualities.  For  example,  the  mind  having  obferved  that  Peter, 
"James,  and  John,  refemble  each  other,  in  certain  common  agreements  of 
fhape  and  other  qualities,  leaves  out  of  the  complex  or  compounded 
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idea  it  has  of  Peter,  James,  and  any  other  particular  man,  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  each,  retaining  only  what  is  common  to  all  j and  fo  makes  an 
abftrad  idea  wherein  all  the  particulars  equally  partake,  abftrading  in- 
tirely  from  and  cutting  off  all  thofe  circumftances  and  differences,  which 
might  determine  it  to  any  particular  exiftence.  And  after  this  manner  it 
is  faid  we  come  by  the  abftradt  idea  of  man  or,  if  you  plcafe,  humanity 
or  humane  nature  j wherein  it  is  true  there  is  included  colour,  becaulc 
there  is  no  man  but  has  Ibmc  colour,  but  then  it  can  be  neither  white, 
nor  black,  nor  any  particular  colour  •,  becaufe  there  is  no  one  particular 
colour  wherein  all  men  partake.  So  likewife  there  is  included  ftature, 
but  then  it  is  neither  tall  ftature  nor  low  ftature,  nor  yet  middle  fta- 
ture, but  fomething  abftraded  from  all  thefe.  And  fo  of  the  reft.  More- 
over, there  being  a great  variety  of  other  creatures  that  partake  in  fomc 
parts,  but  not  all,  of  the  complex  idea  of  man,  the  mind  leaving  out 
thole  parts  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  and  retaining  thofe  only  which 
are  common  to  all  the  living  creatures,  frameth  the  idea  of  animal,. 
which  abftrads  not  only  from  all  particular  men,  but  alfo  all  birds, 
beafts,  fifties,  and  infeds.  The  conftituent  parts  of  the  abftrad  idea, 
of  animal  are  body,  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion.  By  body 
is  meant,  body  without  any  particular  Ihape  or  figure,  there  being  no 
one  fhape  or  figure  common  to  all  animals,  without  covering,  either  of 
hair  or  feathers,  or  fcales,  ^c.  nor  yet  naked:  hair,  feathers,  fcales, 
and  nakednefs  being  the  diftinguiftiing  properties  of  particular  animals, 
and  for  that  reafon  left  out  of  the  abjiradi  idea.  Upon  the  fame  account 
the  fpontaneous  motion  muft  be  neither  walking,  nor  flying,  nor  creeps 
ing,  it  is  neverthelefs  a motion,  but  what  that  motion  is,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive. 

X.  Whether  others  have  this  wonderful  faculty  of  abJlraBmg  their 
ideas,  they  beft  can  tell : for  myfelf  I find  indeed  I have  a faculty  of 
imagining,  or  reprefenting  to  myfelf  the  ideas  of  thofe  particular  things  I 
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have  perceived  and  of  varioufly  compounding  and  dividing  them.  I can 
imagine  a man  with  two  heads  or  the  upper  parts  of  a man  joined  to 
the  body  of  a horfe.  I can  confider  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nofe,  each 
by  itfelf  abftraded  or  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  body.  But  then 
whatever  hand  or  eye  I imagine,  it  muft  have  fome  particular  Ihape 
and  colour.  Likewife  the  idea  of  man  that  I frame  to  myfelf,  muft  be 
either  of  a white,  or  a black,  or  a tawny,  a ftraight,  or  a crooked,  a 
tail,  or  a low,  or  a middle-fized  man.  I cannot  by  any  effort  of 
thought  conceive  the  abftradt  idea  above  deferibed.  And  it  is  equally 
impoftible  for  me  to  form  the  abftrad  idea  of  motion  diftind  from  the 
body  moving,  and  which  is  neither  fwift  nor  flow,  curvilinear  nor 
redilinear ; and  the  like  may  be  faid  of  all  other  abftrad  general  ideas 
whatfbever.  To  be  plain,  I own  myfelf  able  to  abftrad  in  one  fenfe, 
as  when  I confider  fome  particular  parts  or  qualities  feparated  from 
others,  with  which  though  they  are  united  in  fome  objed,  yet,  it  is 
poflible  they  may  really  exift  without  them.  But  1 deny  that  I can  ab- 
ftrad  one  from  another,  or  conceive  feparately,  thofe  qualities  which  it 
is  impoflible  fhould  exift  fo  feparated}  or  that  I. can  frame  a general 
notion  by  abftrading  from  particulars  in  the  manner  aforefaid.  Which 
two  laft  are  the  proper  acceptations  of  abJiraSiion.  And  there  are 
grounds  to  think  moft  men  will  acknowledge  themfelves  to  be  in  my 
cafe.  The  generality  of  men  which  are  fimple  and  illiterate  never 
pretend  to  abJlraSi  notions.  It  is  faid  they  are  difficult  and  not  to  be 
attained  without  pains  and  ftudy.  We  may  therefore  reafonably  con- 
clude that,  if  fuch  there  be,  they  are  confined  only  to  the  learned. 

XI.  I proceed  to  examine  what  can  be  alledged  in  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  abftradion,  and  try  if  I can  difeover  what  it  is  that  inclines  the 
men  of  fpeculation  to  embrace  an  opinion,  fo  remote  from  common 
fenfe  as  that  feems  to  be.  There  has  been  a late  defervedly  efteemed 
philofopher,  who  no  doubt,  has  given  it  very  much  countenance  by 
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fceming  to  think  the  having  abftrad  general  ideas  is  what  puts  the 
wideft  difference  in  point  of  underftanding  betwixt  man  and  beaft. 
“ The  having  of  general  ideas  (faith  he)  is  that  which  puts  a perfed  dif- 
“ tindion  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  w'hich  the 
“ faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  unto.  For  it  is  evident  we 
“ obferve  no  footfleps  in  them  of  making  ufe  of  general  figns  for  uni- 
“ verfal  ideas ; from  which  we  have  reafon  to  imagine  that  they  have 
“ not  the  faculty  of  ahJfraSiing  or  making  general  ideas,  fince  they  have 
“ no  ufe  of  words  or  any  other  general  figns.  And  a little  after.  There- 
“ fore,  I think,  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  fpecies  of 
“ brutes  are  difcriminated  from  men,  and  it  is  that  proper  difference 
” wherein  they  are  wholly  feparated,  and  which  at  laft  widens  to  fo 
“ wide  a diflance.  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  bare 
“ machines  (as  fome  would  have  them)  we  cannot  deny  them  to  have 
“ fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me  that  they  do  fbme  of  them  in 
“ certain  inflances  reafon  as  that  they  have  fenfe,  but  it  is  only  in  par- 
**  ticular  ideas,  juft  as  they  receive  them  from  their  fenfes.  They  are 
“ the  beft  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as 
**  I think)  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of  ahjlraclion” 
EJfay  on  Hum.  Underjl.  B.  2.  C.  1 1.  Sed.  10.  and  1 1.  I readily  agree  with 
this  learned  author,  that  the  faculties  of  brutes  can  by  no  means  attain 
to  abfiraBion.  But  then  if  this  be  made  the  diftinguifhing  property  of 
that  fort  of  animals,  I fear  a great  many  of  thofe  that  pafs  for  men  muft 
be  reckoned  into  their  number.  The  reafon  that  is  here  afligned  why 
we  have  no  grounds  to  think  brutes  have  abftrad  general  ideas,  is  that 
we  obferve  in  them  no  ufe  of  words  or  any  other  general  figns  ; which 
is  built  on  this  fuppofition,  to  wit,  that  the  making  ufe  of  words,  im- 
plies the  having  general  ideas.  From  which  it  follows,  that  men  who 
ufe  language  are  able  to  abftrad  or  generalize  their  ideas.  That  this 
is  the  fenfe  and  arguing  of  the  author  will  further  appear  by  his  anfwer- 
ing  the  queftion  he  in  another  place  puts.  “ Since  all  things  that  exift 
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“ are  only  particulars,  how  come  we  by  general  terms  ? His  anfwer  is, 
“ Words  become  general  by  being  made  the  figns  of  general  ideas.” 
EJfay  on  Hum.  Underji,  B.  3.  C.  3.  6.  But  it  feems  that  a word  be- 

comes general  by  being  made  the  fign,  not  of  an  abftra(ii.  general  idea 
but,  of  feveral  particular  ideas,  any  one  of  which  it  indifferently  fug- 
gefts  to  the  mind.  For  example,  when  it  is  faid  the  change  of  motion 
is  proportional  to  the  imprejfed  force,  or  that  ^whatever  has  extefifon  is 
divifble ; thefe  propofitions  are  to  be  underftood  of  motion  and  exten- 
fion  in  general,  and  neverthelefs  it  will  not  follow  that  they  fuggeft  to 
my  thoughts  an  idea  of  motion  without  a body  moved,  or  any  deter- 
minate diredion  and  velocity,  or  that  I muft  conceive  an  abftra<fl  gene- 
ral idea  of  extenfion,  which  is  neither  line,  furface  nor  folid,  neither 
great  nor  fmall,  black,  white,  nor  red,  nor  of  any  other  determinate 
colour.  It  is  only  implied  that  whatever  motion  I conlider,  whether  it 
be  fwift  or  flow,  perpendicular,  horizontal  or  oblique,  or  in  whatever 
objed,  the  axiom  concerning  it  holds  equally  true.  As  does  the  other 
of  every  particular  extenfion,  it  matters  not  whether  line,  furface  or 
folid,  whether  of  this  or  that  magnitude  or  figure. 

XII.  By  obferving  how  ideas  become  general,  we  may  the  better  judge 
how  words  are  made  fo.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  I do  not  deny 
abfolutely  there  are  general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  any  abfiradl 
general  ideas : for  in  the  palfages  above  quoted,  wherein  there  is  men- 
tion of  general  ideas,  it  is  always  fuppofed  that  they  are  formed  by  ab~ 
fradlion,  after  the  manner  fet  forth  in  Sedi.  VIII.  and  IX.  Now  if  we 
will  annex  a meaning  to  our  words,  and  fpeak  only  of  what  we  can 
conceive,  I believe  we  fhall  acknowledge,  that  an  idea,  which  confidered 
in  itfelf  is  particular,  becomes  general,  by  being  made  to  reprefent  or 
fland  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the  fame  fort.  To  make  this  plain 
by  an  example,  fuppofe  a geometrician  is  demonftrating  the  method, 
of  cutting  a line  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for  inflance,  a black 
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line  of  an  inch  in  length,  this  which  in  itfelf  is  a particular  line  is  ne- 
verthelefs  with  regard  to  its  fignification  general,  fince  as  it  is  there  ufed, 
it  reprefents  all  particular  lines  whatfoeveri  fo  that  what  is  demonftrated 
of  it,  is  demonftrated  of  all  lines,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a line  in  ge-r 
neral.  And  as  that  particular  line  becomes  general,  by  being  made  a 
fign,  fo  the  name  line  which  taken  abfolutely  is  particular,  by  being  a 
fign  is  made  general.  And  as  the  former  owes  its  generality,  not  to  its 
being  the  fign  of  an  abftrad  or  general  line,  but  of  all  particular  right 
lines  that  may  poflibly  exift  j fo  the  latter  muft  be  thought  to  derive  its 
generality  from  the  fame  caufe,  namely,  the  various  particular  lines 
which  it  indifferently  denotes. 

XIII.  To  give  the  reader  a yet  clearer  view  of  the  nature  of  abftracft 
ideas,  and  the  ufes  they  are  thought  neceffary  to,  I fliall  add  one  more 
paffage  out  of  the  EJfay  on  Human  XJnderJianding^  which  is  as  follows. 
“ AbJlraB  ideas  are  not  fo  obvious  or  eafy  to  children  or  the  yet  unex- 
“ ercifed  mind  as  particular  ones.  If  they  feem  fo  to  grown  men,  it  is 
“ only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe  they  are  made  fb.  For 
“ when  we  nicely  refled  upon  them,  we  fliall  find  that  general  ideas  are 
“ fidions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with 
“ them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelves,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
“ For  example,  does  it  not  require  fome  pains  and  fleill  to  form  the 
“ general  idea  of  a triangle  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  moft  abflrad 
« comprehenfive  and  difficult),  for  it  -muft  be  neither  oblique  nor  rec- 
“ tangle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalenon,  but  all  and  none 
“ of  thefe  at  once.  In  effed,  it  is  fomething  imperfed  that  cannot 
“ exift,  an  idea  wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  mconfi/ienl 
“ ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true  the  mind  in  this  imperfed  ftate  has 
“ need  of  fuch  ideas,  and  makes  all  the  hafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the 
“ conveniency  of  communication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  to 
“ both  which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reafon 
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“ to  fufped  fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfedion.  At  leaft  this  is 
“ enough  to  fhew  that  the  moft-  abftrad  and  general  ideas  are  not  thofe 
“ that  the  mind  is  firft  and  moft  eafily  acquainted  with,  nor  fuch  as  its 

earlieft  knowledge  is  converfant  about.  B.  4.  C.  7,  Sed.  9.”  If  any 
man  has  the  faculty  of  framing  in  his  mind  fuch  an  idea  of  a triangle 
as  is  here  defcribed,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  to  difpute  him  out  of  it,  nor 
would  I go  about  it.  All  I delire  is,  that  the  reader  would  fully  and 
certainly  inform  himfelf  whether  he  has  fuch  an  idea  or  noi  And  this, 
methinks,  can  be  no  hard  talk  for  any  one  to  perform.  What  more 
eafy  than  for  any  one  to  look  a little  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  there 
try  whether  he  has,  or  can  attain  to  have,  an  idea  that  ftiall  correfpond 
with  the  delcription  that  is  here  given  of  the  general  idea  of  a triangle, 
which  is,  neither  oblique y nor  reBan^e^  equilateraly  equicruraly  nor  fca-' 
lenony  but  all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once  i 

XIV.  Much  is  here  faid  of  the  difficulty  that  abftrad  ideas  carry  with 
them,  and  the  pains  and  Ikill  requilite  to  the  forming  them.  And  it  is 
on  all  hands  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  great  toil  and  labour  of  the 
mind,  to  emancipate  our  thoughts  from  particular  objeds,  and  raife 
them  to  thofe  fublime  fpeculations  that  are  converfant  about  abftradt 
ideas.  From  all  which  the  natural  confequence  Ihould  feem  to  be,  that 
fo  difficult  a thing  as  the  forming  abftradt  ideas  was  not  neceftary  for 
ecmmuni cation,  which  is  fo  eafy  and  familiar  to  all  forts  of  men.  But  we 
are  told,  if  they  feem  obvious  and  ealy  to  grown  men,  it  is  only  becaufe 
by  confant  and  familiar  ufe  they  are  made fo.  Now  I would  fain  know  at 
what  time  it  is,  men  are  employed  in  furmounting  that  difficulty,  and 
furnilhing  themlelves  with  thofe  neceftary  helps  for  difeourfe.  It  can- 
not be  when  they  are  grown  up,  for  then  it  feems  they  are  not  confcious 
of  any  fuch  pains-taking  j it  remains  therefore  to  be  the  bufinels  of  their 
childhood.  And  furely,  the  great  and  multiplied  labour  of  framing  ab- 
ftra<ft  notions,  j^'ill  be  found  a hard  talk  for  that  tender  age.  Is  it  not 
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a hard  thing  to  imagine,  that  a couple  of- children  cannot  prate  together, 
of  their  fngar-plums  and  rattles  and  the  reft  of  their  little  trinkets,  till 
they  have  firft  tacked  together  numbcrlefs  inconftftencles,  and  fo  framed 
in  their  minds  abftraB  general  ideas^  and  annexed  them  to  every  common 
name  they  make  ufe  of? 

XV.  Nor  do  I think  them  a whit  more  needful  for  the  enlargement 
of  knowledge  than  for  communication.  It  is  I know  a point  much  infill- 
ed on,  that  all  knowledge  and  demonft ration  are  about  univerfal  noti- 
ons, to  which  I fully  agree : but  then  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  that  thofe 
notions  are  formed  by  ahjiroBion  in  the  manner  premifed  j univerfality<t 
fo  far  as  I can  comprehend,  not  confifting  in  the  abfolute,  pofitive  na- 
ture or  conception  of  any  thing,  but  in  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  par- 
ticulars fignified  or  reprefented  by  it : by  virtue  whereof  it  is  that  things, 
names,  or  notions,  being  in  their  own  nature  particular.^  are  rendered 
univerfal  Thus  when  I demonftrate  any  propofition  concerning  trian- 
gles, it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  1 have  in  view  the  univerfal  idea  of  a tri- 
angle j which  ought  not  to  be  imderftood  as  if  I could  frame  an  idea  of 
a triangle  which  was  neither  equilateral  nor  fcalenon  nor  equicrural. 
But  only  that  the  particular  triangle  I confider,  whether  of  this  or  that 
fort  it  matters  not,  doth  equally  ftand  for  and  reprefent  all  redilinear 
triangles  whatfoever,  and  is  in  that  fenfe  univerfal.  All  which  feems 
very  plain  and  not  to  include  any  difficulty  in  it. 

XVI.  But  here  it  will  be  demanded,  how  we  can  know  any  propofi- 
tion to  be  true  of  all  particular  triangles,  except  we  have  firft  feen  it 
demonflrated  of  the  abftrad  idea  of  a triangle  which  equally  agrees  to 
all?  For  becaufe  a property  may  be  demonftrated  to  agree  to  fome  one 
particular  triangle,  it  will  not  tlience  follow  that  it  equally  belongs  to 
any  other  triangle,  which  in  all  refpeds  is  not  the  fame  with  it.  For 
example,  having  demonftrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  ifofceles 
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redangular  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I cannot  therefore 
conclude  this  afFedion  agrees  to  all  other  triangles,  which  have  neither 
a right  angle,  nor  two  equal  tides.  It  feems  therefore  that,  to  be  cer- 
tain this  propofition  is  univerfally  true,  we  muft  either  make  a parti- 
cular demonflration  for  every  particular  triangle,  which  is  impoffible, 
or  once  for  all  demonflrate  it  of  the  abjiraSi  idea  of  a triangle^  in  which 
all  the  particulars  do  indifferently  partake,  and  by  which  they  are  all 
equally  reprefented.  To  whieh  I anfwer,  that  though  the  idea  I have  in 
view  whilft  I make  the  demonftration,  be,  for  inftance,  that  of  an  ifof- 
celes  redangular  triangle,  whofe  fides  are  of  a determinate  length, 
I may  neverthelefs  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  redilinear  trian- 
gles, of  what  fort  or  bignefs  foever.  And,  that,  becaufe  neither  the 
right  angle,  nor  the  equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  fides,  are 
at  all  concerned  in  the  demonftration.  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I have 
in  view  includes  all  thefe  particulars,  but  then  there  is  not  the  leaft 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  proof  of  the  propofition.  It  is  not  faid, 
* the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  becaufe  one  of  them  is  a 
right  angle,  or  becaufe  the  fides  comprehending  it  are  of  the  fame 
length.  Which  fufEciently  fhews  that  the  right  angle  might  have 
been  oblique,  and  the  fides  unequal,  and  for  all  that  the  demonftration 
have  held  good.  And  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  I conclude  that  to  be 
true  of  any  obliquangular  or  fcalenon,  which  I had  demonftrated  of  a 
particular  right-angled,  equicrural  triangle  j and  not  becaufe  1 demon- 
ftrated the  propofition  of  the  abftrad  idea  of  a triangle.  And  here  it 
muft  be  acknowledged  that  a man  may  confider  a figure  merely  as  trian- 
gular, without  attending  to  the  particular  qualities  of  the  angles,  or  rela- 
tions of  the  fides.  So  far  he  may  abftrad : but  this  will  never  prove,  that 
he  can  frame  an  abftrad  general  ineonfiftent  idea  of  a triangle.  In  like 
manner  we  may  confider  Peter  fo  far  forth  as  man,  or  fo  far  forth  as  ani- 
mal, without  framing  the  forementioned  abftrad  idea,  either  of  man  or 
of  animal,  in  as  much  as  all  that  is  perceived  is  not  confidered. 
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XVII.  It  were  an  endlefs,  as  well  as  an  ufelefs  thing,  to  trace  the 
fchoolmen,  thofe  great  mailers  of  abllradlon,  through  all  the  manifold 
inextricable  labyrinths  of  error  and  difpute,  which  their  dodlrine  of 
abllrad:  natures  and  notions  feems  to  have  led  them  into.  What  bick- 
erings and  controverfies,  and  what  a learned  dull  have  been  raifed  about 
thofe  matters,  and  what  mighty  advantage  hath  been  from  thence  de- 
rived to  mankind,  are  things  at  this  day  too  clearly  known  to  need 
being  infilled  on.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  ill  effeds  of  that  doc- 
trine were  confined  to  thofe  only  who  make  the  moll  avowed  profelTion 
of  it.  When  men  confider  the  great  pains,  indullry  and  parts,  that 
have  for  fo  many  ages  been  laid  out  on  the  cultivation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  fciences,  and  that  notwithllanding  all  this,  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  remain  full  of  darknefs  and  uncertainty,  and  difputes  that 
are  like  never  to  have  an  end,  and  even  thofe  that  are  thought  to  be 
fupported  by  the  moll  clear  and  cogent  demonllrations,  contain  in  them 
paradoxes  which  are  perfectly  irreconcilable  to  the  underllandings  of 
men,  and  that  taking  all  together,  a fmall  portion  of  them  doth  fupply 
any  real  benefit  to  mankind,  otherwife  than  by  being  an  innocent  diver- 
fion  and  amufement : I fay,  the  confideration  of  all  this  is  apt  to  throv/ 
them  into  a defpondency,  and  perfedl  contempt  of  all  Iludy.  But  this 
may  perhaps  ceafe,  upon  a view  of  the  falfe  principles  that  have  ob- 
tained in  the  world,  amongft  all  which  there  is  none,  methinks,  hath  a 
more  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  of  fpeculative  men,  than  this 
of  abllra£l  general  ideas. 

XVIII.  I come  now  to  confider  the  fource  of  this  prevailing  notion, 
and  that  feems  to  me  to  be  language.  And  furely  nothing  of  lefs  ex- 
tent than  reafon  itfelf  could  have  been  the  fource  of  an  opinion  fo 
univerfally  received.  The  truth  of  this  appears  as  from  other  reafons, 
fo  alfo  from  the  plain  confeflion  of  the  ablell  patrons  of  abllradl  ideas, 
who  acknowledge  that  they  are  made  in  order  to  naming  j from  which 
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it  Is  a clear  confequence,  that  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  as  fpeech 
or  univerfal  figns,  there  never  had  been  any  thought  of  abftradion. 
See  B,  3.  C,  6.  Se6i:.  39.  and  elfeivhere  of  the  Ejj'ay  on  Human  XJnderfand- 
ing.  Let  us  therefore  examine  the  manner  wherein  words  have  contri- 
buted to  the  origin  of  that  miftake.  Firft  then,  ’tis  thought  that  every 
name  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  one  only  precife  and  fettled  fignification, 
which  inclines  men  to  think  there  are  certain  abfradi^  determinate  tdeas^ 
w'hich  conftitute  the  true  and  only  immediate  fignification  of  each  gene- 
ral name.  And  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  thefe  abftradl  ideas,  that 
a general  name  comes  to  fignify  any  particular  thing.  Whereas,  in  truth, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  one  precife  and  definite  fignification  annexed 
to  any  general  name,  they  all  fignifying  Indifferently  a great  number  of 
particular  ideas.  All  which  doth  evidently  follow  from  what  has  been 
already  faid,  and  will  clearly  appear  to  any  one  by  a little  reflexion.  To 
this  it  will  be  objedled,  that  every  name  that  has  a definition,  is  there- 
by reftrained  to  one  certain  fignification.  For  example,  a triangle  is  de- 
fined to  be  a J}lain  furface  comprehended  by  three  right  lines ; by  which 
that  name  is  limited  to  denote  one  certain  idea  and  no  other.  To  which 
I anfwer,  that  in  the  definition  it  is  not  faid  whether  the  furface  be  great 
or  fmall,  black  or  white,  nor  whether  the  fides  are  long  or  fhort,  equal 
or  unequal,  nor  with  what  angles  they  are  inclined  to  each  other;  in  all 
which  there  may^  be  great  variety,  and  confequently  there  is  no  one  fet- 
tled idea  which  limits  the  fignification  of  the  word  triangle.  Tis  one 
thing  for  to  keep  a name  conftanlly  to  the  fame  definition,  and  another 
to  make  it  ftand  every  where  for  the  fame  idea:  the  one  is  neceffary,  the 
other  ufelefs  and  impradticahle. 

» 

XIX.  But  to  give  a farther  account  how  words  came  to  produce  the 
dotSrine  of  abflra^^l  ideas,  it  muft  be  obferved  that  it  is  a received  opi- 
nion, that  language  has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating  our  ideas, 
and  that  every  fignificant  name  fiands  for  an  idea.  This  being  fo,  and 
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it  being  withal  certain,  that  names,  which  yet  are  not  thought  altoge- 
ther infignificant,  do  not  always  mark  out  particular  conceivable  ideas, 
it  is  flraightway  concluded  that  they  ftand  for  abftradl  notions.  That 
there  are  many  names  in  ufe  amongft  fpcculative  men,  which  do  not 
always  fuggeft  to  others  determinate  particular  ideas,  is  what  nobody 
will  deny.  And  a little  attention  will  difcover,  that  it  is  not  neceflary 
(even  in  the  ftridleft  reafonings)  fignificant  names  which  ftand  for  ideas 
fhould,  every  time  they  are  ufed,  excite  in  the  underftanding  the  ideas 
they  are  made  to  ftand  for : in  reading  and  difcourfing,  names  being 
for  the  moft  part  ufed  as  letters  are  in  algebra^  in  which  though  a par- 
ticular quantity  be  marked  by  each  letter,  yet  to  proceed  right  it  is  not 
requifite  that  in  every  ftep  each  letter  fuggeft  to  your  thoughts,  that 
particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to  ftand  for. 

XX.  Befides,  the  communicating  of  ideas  marked  by  words  is  not 
the  chief  and  only  end  of  language,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  There 
are  other  ends,  as  the  railing  of  fome  paflion,  the  exciting  tOj  or  deter- 
ring from  an  action,  the  putting  the  mind  in  fome  particular  difpofi- 
tion;  to  which  the  former  is  in  many  cafes  barely  fubfervient,  and; 
fometimes  intirely  omitted,  when  thefe  can  be  obtained  without  it,  as  I. 
think  doth  not  infrequently  happen  in  the  familiar  ufe  of  language.  1 
entreat  the  reader  to  refledl  with  himfelf,  and  fee  if  it  doth  not  often 
happen  either  in  hearing  or  reading  a difeourfe,  that  the  paflions  of 
fear,  love,  hatred,  admiration,  difdain,  and  the  like,  arile  immedi- 
ately in  his  mind  upon  the  perception  of  certain  words,  without  any 
ideas  coming  between.  At  lirft,  indeed,’  the  words  might  have  occa- 
ftoned  ideas  that  were  fit  to  produce  thofe  emotions  but,  if  I miftake 
not,  it  will  be  found  that  when  language  is  once  grown,  familiar,  the 
hearing  of  the  founds  or  fight  of  the  charadlers  is  oft  immediately  at- 
tended with  thofe  paflions,  which  at  firft  were  w'ont  to  be  produced  by 
the  intervention  of  ideas,  that  are  now  quite  omitted.  May  we  not,  for 
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example,  be  afFe<fIed  with  the  promife  of  a good  things  though  we  have 
not  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ? Or  is  not  the  being  threatened  with  danger 
fufficient  to  excite  a dread,  though  we  think  not  of  any  particular  evil 
likely  to  befal  us,  nor  yet  frame  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  danger  in  ab- 
Rrad?  If  any  one  fhalljoin  ever  fo  little  reflexion  of  his  own  to  what 
has  been  faid,  I believe  it  will  evidently  appear  to  him,  that  general 
names  are  often  ufed  in  the  propriety  of  language  without  the  fpeaker's 
defigning  them  for  marks  of  ideas  in  his  own,  which  he  would  have 
them  raife  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Even  proper  names  themfelves 
do  not  feem  always  fpoken,  with  a defign  to  bring  into  our  view  the 
ideas  of  thofe  individuals  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  marked  by  them.  For 
example,  when  a fchoolman  tells  me  Arijiotle  hath  faid  it^  all  I conceive 
he  means  by  it,  is  to  difpofe  me  to  embrace  his  opinion  with  the  de- 
ference and  fubmiflion  which  cuftom  has  annexed  to  that  name.  And 
this  effed  may  be  fo  inftantly  produced  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  arc 
accuftomed  to  refign  their  judgment  to  the  authority  of  that  philofopher, 
as  it  is  impoflible  any  idea  either  of  his  perfon,  writings,  or  reputation 
fhould  go  before.  Innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  given, 
but  why  fhould  I inflft  on  thofe  things,  which  every  one’s  experience 
will,  I doubt  not,  plentifully  fuggeft  unto  him  ? 

XXI.  We  have,  I think,  Ihewn  the  impofllbility  of  abJlraSi  ideas: 
We  have  confidered  what  has  been  faid  for  them  by  their  ableft  pa- 
trons j and  endeavoured  to  fliew  they  are  of  no  ufe  for  thofe  ends,  to 
which  they  are  thought  necelTary.  And  laftly,  w'e  have  traced  them  to 
the  fource  from  whence  they  flow,  which  appears  to  be  language.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  words  are  of  excellent  ufe,  in  that  by  their  means 
all  that  flock  of  knowledge  which  has  been  purchafed  by  the  joint  la- 
bours of  inquifitive  men  in  all  ages  and  nations,  may  be  drawn  into  the 
view  and  made  the  poITeflion  of  one  Angle  perfon.  But  at  the  fame 
time  it  muft  be  owned  that  moft  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  flrangely 
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perplexed  and  darkened  by  the  abufe  of  words,  and  general  ways  of 
fpeech  wherein  they  are  delivered.  Since  therefore  words  are  fo  apt  to 
impofe  on  the  underftanding,  whatever  ideas  I coniider,  I fhall  endea- 
vour to  take  them  bare  and  naked  into  my  view,  keeping  out  of  my 
thoughts,  fo  far  as  I am  able,  thofe  names  which  long  and  conflant  ufe 
hath  fo  flridly  united  with  them  j from  which  I may  expedl  to  derive 
the  following  advantages. 

XXir.  Firfl,  I fhall  be  fure  to  get  clear  of  all  controverfies  purely 
verbal  j the  fpringing  up  of  which  weeds  in  almofl  all  the  fciences  has 
been  a main  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  true  and  found  knowledge. 
Secondly,  this  feems  to  be  a fure  way  to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  that  fine 
and  fubtile  net  of  abjiradi  ideas^  which  has  fo  miferably  perplexed  and 
entangled  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  with  this  peculiar  circumflance, 
that  by  how  much  the  finer  and  more  curious  was  the  wit  of  any  man, 
by  fo  much  the  deeper  was  he  like  to  be  enfnared,  and  fafler  held  there- 
in. Thirdly,  fo  long  as  I confine  my  thoughts  to  my  own  ideas  di- 
vefled  of  words,  I do  not  fee  how  I can  eafily  be  miflaken.  The  ob- 
jeds  I confider,  I clearly  and  adequately  know.  I cannot  be  deceived 
in  thinking  I have  an  idea  which  1 have  not.  It  is  not  pofiible  for  me  to 
imagine,  that  any  of  my  own  ideas  are  alike  or  unlike,  that  are  not  truly 
fo.  To  difcern  the  agreements  or  difagreements  that  are  between  my 
ideas,  to  fee  what  ideas  are  included  in  any  compound  idea,  and  what 
not,  there  is  nothing  more  requifite,  than  an  attentive  perception  of 
what  paffes  in  my  own  underftanding. 

XXIII.  But  the  attainment  of  all  thefe  advantages  doth  prefuppofe 
an  intire  deliverance  from  the  deception  of  words,  which  I dare  hardly 
promife  myfelfj  fo  difficult  a thing  it  is  to  diffolve  an  union  fo  early 
begun,  and  confirmed  by  fo  long  a habit  as  that  betwixt  words  and 
ideas.  Which  difficulty  feems  to  have  been  very  much  increafed  by  the 
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dodrine  of  abJlraBion.  For  fo  long  as  men  thought  abftrad  ideas  were 
annexed  to  their  words,  it  doth  not  feem  ftrange  that  they  fhould  ufe 
words  for  ideas : it  being  found  an  impradicable  thing  to  lay  afide  the 
word,  and  retain  the  abftrad  idea  in  the  mind,  which  in  itfelf  was 
perfedly  inconceivable.  This  feems  to  me  the  principal  caufe,  w^hy  thofe 
nien  who  have  fo  emphatically  recommended  to  others,  the  laying  afide 
all  ufe  of  words  in  their  meditations,  and  contemplating  their  bare  ideas, 
have  yet  failed  to  perform  it  themfelves.  Of  late  many  have  been  very 
fenfible  of  the  abfurd  opinions  and  infignificant  difputes,  which  grow 
out  of  the  abufe  of  words.  And  in  order  to  remedy  thefe  evils  they 
advife  well,  that  we  attend  to  the  ideas  fignified,  and  draw  off  our 
attention  from  the  words  which  fignify  them.  But  how  good  foever 
this  advice  may  be  they  have  given  others,  it  is  plain  they  could  not 
have  a due  regard  to  it  themfelves,  fo  long  as  they  thought  the  only  im- 
mediate ufe  of  words  was  to  fignify  ideas,  and  that  the  immediate 
fignification  of  every  general  name  was  a determinate^  ahjlraB  idea. 

XXIV.  But  thefe  being  known  to  be  miflakes,  a man  may  with 
greater  eafe  prevent  his  being  impofed  on  by  words.  He  that  knows 
he  has  no  other  than  particular  ideas,  will  not  puzzle  himfelf  in  vain  to 
find  out  and  conceive  the  abftrad  idea,  annexed  to  any  name.  And  he 
that  knows  names  do  not  always  ftand  for  ideas,  will  fpare  himfelf  the  la- 
bour of  looking  for  ideas,  where  there  are  none  to  be  had.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wifhed  that  every  one  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours, 
to  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  ideas  he  would  confider,  feparating  from 
them  all  that  drefs  and  incumbrance  of  words  which  fo  much  contribute 
to  blind  the  judgment  and  divide  the  attention.  In  vain  do  we  extend 
our  viev/  into  the  heavens,  and  pry  into  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  in 
vain  do  we  confult  the  writings  of  learned  men,  and  trace  the  dark 
footfteps  of  antiquity  j we  need  only  draw  the  curtain  of  words,  to 
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behold  the  faireft  tree  of  knowledge,  whofe  fruit  is  excellent,  and 
within  the  reach  of  our  hand. 

XXV.  Unlefs  we  take  care  to  clear  the  firR  principles  of  knowledge, 
from  the  embarrafs  and  delufion  of  words,  we  may  make  infinite  rea- 
fonings  upon  them  to  no  purpofe;  we  may  draw  confequences  from 
confequences,  and  be  never  the  wifer.  The  farther  we  go,  we  fhali 
only  lofe  ourfelves  the  more  irrecoverably,  and  be  the  deeper  entangled 
in  difficulties  and  miftakes.  Whoever  therefore  defigns  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing ffieets,  I intreat  him  to  make  my  words  the  occafion  of  his 
own  thinking,  and  endeavour  to  attain  the  fame  train  of  thoughts  in 
reading,  that  1 had  in  writing  them.  By  this  means  it  will  be  eafy 
for  him  to  difcover  the  truth  or  falfity  of  what  I fay.  He  will  be  out 
of  all  danger  of  being  deceived  by  my  words,  and  1 do  not  fee  how  he 
can  be  led  into  an  error  by  confidering  his  own  naked,  undifguifed 
ideas. 
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I.  T T is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a furvey  of  the  objeds  of  hu- 
X man  knowledge,  that  they  are  either  ideas  adually  imprinted  on 
the  fenfes,  or  elfe  fuch  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  paflions  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  or  laftly  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  reprefenting  thofe 
originally  perceived  in  the  aforefaid  ways.  By  fight  I have  the  ideas 
of  light  and  colours  with  their  feveral  degrees  and  variations.  By  touch 
I perceive,  for  example,  hard  and  foft,  heat  and  cold,  motion  and  refift- 
ance,  and  of  all  thefe  more  and  lefs  either  as  to  quantity  or  degree. 
Smelling  furnhhes  me  with  odours;  the  palate  with  taftes,  and  hearing 
conveys  founds  to  the  mind  in  all  their  variety  of  tone  and  compofi- 
tion.  And  as  feveral  of  thefe  are  obferved  to  accompany  each  other, 
they  come  to  be  marked  by  one  name,  and  fo  to  be  reputed  as  one 
thing.  Thus,  for  example,  a certain  colour,  tafie,  fmell,  figure  and 
confiftence  having  been  obferved  to  go  together,  are  accounted  one 
diftind  thing,  fignified  by  the  name  apple.  Other  colledions  of  ideas 
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conftitute  a ftone,  a tree,  a book,  and  the  like  fenhble  things  j which, 
as  they  are  pleafing  or  difagreeable,  excite  the  paflions  of  love,  hatred, 
joy,  grief,  and  fo  forth. 

/ 

II.  But  befides  all  that  endlefs  variety  of  ideas  or  objedis  of  know- 
ledge, there  is  likewife  fomething  which  knows  or  perceives  them, 
and  exercifes  divers  operations,  as  willing,  imagining,  remembering 
about  them.  This  perceiving,  adive  being  is  what  I call  mind^ 
fouly  or  myfelf.  By  which  words  I do  not  denote  any  one  of  my 
ideas,  but  a thing  intirely  diftind  from  them,  wherein  they  exift,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  whereby-  they  are  perceived  j for  the  exiftence 
of  an  idea  confifts  in  being  perceived. 

III.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  paflions,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the 
imagination,  exift  without  the  mind,  is  what  every  body  will  allow,  And 
it  feems  no  lefs  evident  that  the  various  fenfations  or  ideas  imprinted 
on  the  fenfe,  however  blended  or  combined  together  (that  is,  whatever 
objeds  they  compofe)  cannot  exift  otherwife  than  in  a mind  perceiving 
them.  I think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this,  by  any 
one  that  fhall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  exiji^  when  applied 
to  fenfible  things.  The  table  I write  on,  I fay,  exifts,  that  is,  I fee  and 
feel  it  j and  if  I were  out  of  my  ftudy  I fhould  fay  it  exifted,  meaning 
thereby  that  if  I was  in  my  ftudy  I might  perceive  it,  or  that  fome  other 
fpirit  adually  does  perceive  it.  There  was  an  odour,  that  is,  it  was 
fmelled;  there  was  a found,  that  is  to  fay,  it  was  heard;  a colour  or 
figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  fight  or  touch.  This  is  all  that  I can 
underftand  by  thefe  and  the  like  expreflions.  For  as  to  what  is  faid 
of  the  abfolute  exiftence  of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived,  that  feems  perfedly  unintelligible.  Their  ejfe  is 
percipi^  nor  is  it  poflible  they  fhould  have  any  exiftence,  out  of  the 
minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them. 


IV.  It 
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IV.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  flrangely  prevailing  amongft  men,  that 
houfes,  mountains,  rivers,  and  in  a word  all  fenfible  objects  have  an 
exiftence  natural  or  real,  diftind  from  their  being  perceived  by  the  un- 
derftanding.  But  with  how  great  an  affurance  and  acquiefcence  foever 
this  principle  may  be  entertained  in  the  world  j yet  whoever  fhall  find  in 
his  heart  to  call  it  in  queftion,  may,  if  I miftake  not,  perceive  it  to  in- 
volve a manifeft  contradidion.  For  what  are  the  forementioned  objeds 
but  the  things  we  perceive  by  fenfe,  and  what  do  we  perceive  befides 
our  own  ideas  or  fenfations  j and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant  that  any 
one  of  thefe  or  any  combination  of  them  fhould  exift  unperceivcd  ? 

V.  If  we  throughly  examine  this  tenet,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  at 
bottom  to  depend  on  the  dodrine  of  abfraB  ideas.  For  can  there  be  a 
nicer  drain  of  abftradion  than  to  diftinguifh  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  ob- 
jeds from  their  being  perceived,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  exifting  unper- 
ceived ? Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extenfion  and  figures,  in  a 
word  the  things  we  fee  and  feel,  what  are  they  but  fo  many  fenfations, 
notions,  ideas  or  impreflions  on  the  fenfe  j and  is  it  poffible  to  feparate, 
even  in  thought,  any  of  thefe  from  perception  ? For  my  part  I might  as 
eafily  divide  a thing  from  itfelf  I may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts  or 
conceive  apart  from  each  other  thofe  things  which,  perhaps,  I never 
perceived  by  fenfe  fo  divided.  Thus  I imagine  the  trunk  of  a human 

• body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  fmell  of  a rofe  without  think- 
ing on  the  rofe  itfelf.  So  far  I will  not  deny  I can  abftrad,  if  that  may 
properly  be  called  atfraBion.^  which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  fc- 
parately  fuch  objeds,  as  it  is  polTible  may  really  exift  or  be  adually  per- 
ceived afunder.  But  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  real  exiftence  or  perception.  Hence  as  it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  me  to  fee  or  feel  any  thing  without  an  adual  fenfation  of  that 
thing,  fo  is  it  impoffible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  fenfible 
thing  or  objed  diftind  from  the  fenfation  or  perception  of  it, 
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VI.  Some  truths  there  are  fo  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a 
man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  fee  them.  Such  I take  this  important 
one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth, 
in  a word  all  thofe  bodies  which  compofe  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world, 
have  not  any  fubfiftence  without  a mind,  that  their  being  is  to  be  per- 
ceived or  known  j that  confequently  fo  long  as  they  are  not  actually  per- 
ceived by  me,  or  do  not  exift  in  my  mind  or  that  of  any  other  created 
fpirit,  they  muft  either  have  no  exiftence  at  all,  or  elfe  fubfift  in  the  mind 
of  fome  eternal  fpirit : it  being  perfedlly  unintelligible  and  involving  all 
the  abfurdity  of  abftradion,  to  attribute  to  any  fingle  part  of  them  an 
exiftence  independent  of  a fpirit.  To  be  convinced  of  which,  the  reader 
need  only  refled:  and  try  to  feparate  in  his  own  thoughts  the  being  of  a 
fenfible  thing  from  its  being  perceived. 

VII.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  there  is  not  any  other  fub- 
ftance  than  fpirit^  or  that  which  perceives.  But  for  the  fuller  proof  of 
this  point,  let  it  be  confidered,  the  fenfible  qualities  are  colour,  figure, 
motion,  fmell,  tafte,  and  fuch  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  fenfe. 
Now  for  an  idea  to  exift  in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a manifeft  contra- 
didion  j for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive : that  therefore 
wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exift,  muft  perceive  them  ; 
hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  fubftance  or  fubf  ratum  of 
thofe  ideas. 

VIII.  But  fay  you,  though  the  ideas  themfelves  do  not  exift  without 
the  mind,  yet  there  may  be  things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or 
refemblances,  which  things  exift  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  fub- 
ftance. I anfwer,  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea  ; a colour  or 
figure  can  he  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or  figure.  If  we  look  but 
ever  fo  little  into  our  thoughts,  we  fiiall  find  it  impolfible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive a likenefs  except  only  between  our  ideas.  Again,  I alk  whether 
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thofe  fuppofed  originals  or  external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pic- 
tures or  reprefentations,  be  themfelves  perceivable  or  no?  if  they  are, 
then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point ; but  if  you  fay  they 
are  not,  I appeal  to  any  one  whether  it  be  fenfe,  to  affert  a colour  is  like 
fomething  which  is  invihble ; hard  or  foft,  like  fomething  which  is  intan- 
gible j and  fo  of  the  reft. 

IX.  Some  there  are  who  make  a diitlncftlon  betwixt  primary  and  fecon- 
dary  qualities : by  the  former,  they  mean  extenfion,  figure,  motion,  reft, 
folidity  or  impenetrability  and  number:  by  the  latter  they  denote  all 
other  fenfible  qualities,  as  colours,  founds,  tafles,  and  fb  forth.  The 
ideas  we  have  of  thefe  they  acknowledge  not  to  be  the  refemblances  of 
any  thing  exifting  without  the  mind  or  unperceived  j but  they  will  have 
our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which 
exift  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  fubftance  which  they  call  mat- 
ter. By  matter  therefore  -we  are  to  underftand  an  inert,  fenfelefs  fub- 
ftance, in  which  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  do  actually  fubfift.  But 
it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  fhewn,  that  extenfion,  figure 
and  motion  are  only  ideas  exifting  in  the  mind,  and  that  an  idea  can  be 
like  nothing  but  another  idea,  and  that  confequently  neither  they  nor 
their  archetypes  can  exift  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance.  Hence  it  is 
plain,  that  the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  matter  or  corporeal  fubftance., 
involves  a contradidlion  in  it. 

X.  They  who  affert  that  figure,  motion,  and  the  reft  of  the  primary 
or  original  qualities  do  exift  without  the  mind,  in  unthinking  fubftances, 
do  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge  that  colours,  founds,  heat,  cold,  and 
fuch  like  fecondary  qualities,  do  not,  which  they  tell  us  are  fenfations 
exifting  in  the  mind  alone,  that  depend  on  and  are  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
ferent fize,  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  This 
they  take  for  an  undoubted  truth,  which  they  can  demonftrate  beyond 
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all  exception.  Now  if  it  be  certain,  that  thofe  original  qualities  are  in- 
feparably  united  with  the  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  not,  even  in 
thought,  capable  of  being  abftraded  from  them,  it  plainly  follows  that 
they  exift  only  in  the  mind.  But  I defire  any  one  to  refledl  and  try, 
whether  he  can  by  any  abftracftion  of  thought,  conceive  the  extenfion 
and  motion  of  a body,  without  all  other  fenfible  qualities.  For  my  own 
part,  I fee  evidently  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  frame  an  idea  of  a body 
extended  and  moved,  but  I mufl  withal  give  it  fome  colour  or  other  fen- 
fible quality  which  is  acknowledged  to  exifl  only  in  the  mind.  In  fhort, 
extenfion,  figure,  and  motion,  abftraded  from  all  other  qualities,  are 
inconceivable.  Where  therefore  the  other  fenfible  qualities  are,  there 
mufl  thefe  be  alfb,  to  wit,  in  the  mind  and  no  where  elfe. 

XI.  Again,  great  and  fmall^  f^ifi  and  fow^  are  allowed  to  exifl  no 
where  without  the  mind,  being  intirely  relative,  and  changing  as  the 
frame  or  pofition  of  the  organs  of  fenfe  varies.  The  extenfion  therefore 
which  exifls  without  the  mind,  is  neither  great  nor  fmall,  the  motion  nei- 
ther fwift  nor  flow,  that  is,  they  are  nothing  at  all.  But  fay  you,  they 
are  extenfion  in  general,  and  motion  in  general:  thus  we  fee  how  much 
the  tenet  of  extended,  moveable  fubflances  exifling  without  the  mind, 
depends  on  that  flrange  dodlrine  of  ahftradl  ideas.  And  here  I cannot  but 
remark,  how’  nearly  the  vague  and  indeterminate  defcription  of  matter  or 
corporeal  fubflance,  which  the  modern  philofophers  are  run  into  by  their 
own  principles,  refembles  that  antiquated  and  fo  much  ridiculed  notion 
of  materia  prima.,  to  be  met  with  in  Arifiotle  and  his  followers.  Without 
extenfion  folidity  cannot  be  conceived ; fince  therefore  it  has  been  fhewn 
that  extenfion  exifts  not  in  an  unthinking  fubflance,  the  fame  mufl  alfo 
be  true  of  folidity. 

XII,  That  number  is  intirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  even  though  the 
other  qualities  be  allowed  to  exifl  without,  will  be  evident  to  whoever 
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confiders,  that  the  fame  thing  bears  a different  denomination  of  number, 
as  the  mind  views  it  with  different  refpeds.  Thus,  the  fame  extenfion 
is  one  or  three  or  thirty  fix,  according  as  the  mind  confiders  it  with  re- 
ference to  a yard,  a foot,  or  an  inch.  Number  is  fo  vifibly  relative,  and 
dependent  on  mens  underftanding,  that  it  is  flrange  to  think  how  any  one 
fliould  give  it  an  abfolute  exiftence  without  the  mind.  We  fay  one  book, 
one  page,  one  line ; all  thefe  are  equally  units,  though  fome  contain  fe- 
veral  of  the  others.  And  in  each  inftance  it  is  plain,  the  unit  relates  to 
fome  particular  combination  of  ideas  arbitrarily  put  together  by  the  mind. 

XIII.  Unity  I know  fome  will  have  to  be  a fimple  or  uncompounded 
idea,  accompanying  all  other  ideas  into  the  mind.  That  I have  any  fuch 
idea  anfwering  the  word  unity^  I do  not  find  j and  if  I had,  methinks  I 
could  not  mifs  finding  it;  on  the  contrary  it  fhould  be  the  moft  familiar 
to  my  underftanding,  fince  it  is  faid  to  accompany  all  other  ideas,  and  to 
be  perceived  by  all  the  ways  of  fenfation  and  reflexion.  To  fay  no  more, 
it  is  an  abfradi  idea, 

XIV.  I fhall  farther  add,  that  after  the  fame  manner,  as  modern  philo- 
fophers  prove  certain  fenfible  qualities  to  have  no  exiftence  in  matter, 
or  without  the  mind,  the  fame  thing  may  be  like  wife  proved  of  all  other 
fenfible  qualities  whatfoever.  Thus,  for  inftance,  it  is  faid  that  heat  and 
cold  are  affedions  only  of  the  mind,  and  not  at  all  patterns  of  real  beings, 
exifting  in  the  corporeal  fubftances  which  excite  them,  for  that  the  fame 
body  which  appears  cold  to  one  hand,  feems  warm  to  another.  Now 
why  may  we  not  as  well  argue  that  figure  and  extenfion  are  not  patterns 
or  refemblances  of  qualities  exifting  in  matter,  becaufe  to  the  fame  eye  at 
different  ftations,  or  eyes  of  a different  texture  at  the  fame  ftation,  they 
appear  various,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  images  of  any  thing  fettled 
and  determinate  without  the  mind  ? Again,  it  is  proved  that  fweetnefs  is 
not  really  in  the  fapid  thing,  becaufe  the  thing  remaining  unaltered  the 
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fweetnefs  is  changed  into  bitter,  as  in  cafe  of  a fever  or  otherwife  vitiated 
palate.  Is  it  not  as  reafonable  to  fay,  that  motion  is  not  without  the 
mind,  fince  if  the  fucceflion  of  ideas  in  the  mind  become  fwifter,  the  mo- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged,  fhall  appear  flower  without  any  alteration  in 
any  external  objedt. 

XV.  In  fliort,  let  any  one  confider  thofe  arguments,  which  are  thought 
manifefliy  to  prove  that  colours  and  taftes  exift  only  in  the  mind,  and  he 
Ihall  find  they  may  with  equal  force,  be  brought  to  prove  the  fame  thing 
of  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion.  Though  it  mufl  be  confeffed  this  me- 
thod of  arguing  doth  not  fo  much  prove  that  there  is  no  extenfion  or  co- 
lour in  an  outward  objedt,  as  that  we  do  not  know  by  fenfe  which  is  the 
true  extenfion  or  colour  of  the  objedt.  But  the  arguments  foregoing 
plainly  fhew  it  to  be  impoflible  that  any  colour  or  extenfion  at  all,  or 
other  fenfible  quality  w'hatfoever,  fhould  exift  in  an  unthinking  fubjedl 
without  the  mind,  or  in  truth,  that  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  an 
outward  objeift. 

XVI.  But  let  us  examine  a little  the  received  opinion.  It  is  faid  ex- 
tenfion is  a mode  or  accident  of  matter,  and  that  matter  is  the  fubfiratum 
that  fupports  it.  Now  I defire  that  you  would  explain  what  is  meant  by 
matter’s  fiipporting  extenfion : fay  you,  I have  no  idea  of  matter,  and 
therefore  cannot  explain  it.  I anfwer,  though  you  have  no  pofitive,  yet 
if  you  have  any  meaning  at  all,  you  muft  at  leaft  have  a relative  idea  of 
matter ; though  you  know  not  what  it  is,  yet  you  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
know  what  relation  it  bears  to  accidents,  and  what  is  meant  by  its  fup- 
porting  them.  It  is  evident  fupport  cannot  here  be  taken  in  its  ufual  or 
literal  fenfe,  as  when  we  fay  that  pillars  fupport  a building:  in  what 
fenfe  therefore  muft  it  be  taken  ? 
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XVII.  If  we  inquire  into  what  the  moft  accurate  philofophers  declare 
themfelves  to  mean  by  material  fubfa7ice  ; we  fhall  find  them  acknow- 
ledge, they  have  no  other  meaning  annexed  to  thofe  founds,  but  the 
idea  of  being  in  general,  together  with  the  relative  notion  of  its  fupport- 
ing  accidents.  The  general  idea  of  being  appcareth  to  me  the  moft  ab- 
ftrad  and  incomprehenfible  of  all  other  5 and  as  for  its  fupporting  acci- 
dents, this,  as  we  have  juft  now  obferved,  cannot  be  underftood  in  the 
common  fenfc  of  thofe  w^ords  j it  muft  therefore  be  taken  in  fome  other 
fenfe,  but  what  that  is  they  do  not  explain.  So  that  when  I confider 
the  two  parts  or  branches  which  make  the  fignification  of  the  words 
material  fubjiance,  I am  convinced  there  is  no  diftindt  meaning  annexed 
to  them.  But  why  ftiould  we  trouble  ourfelves  any  farther,  in  difcuf- 
fing  this  material  fubjiratum  or  fupport  of  figure  and  motion,  and  other 
fenfible  qualities?  does  it  not  fuppofe  they  have  an  exiftence  without 
the  mind  ? and  is  not  this  a diredl  repugnancy,  and  altogether  inconceiv- 
able ? 

i 

XVIII.  But  though  it  were  poffible  that  folid,  figured,  moveable  fub- 
fiances  may  exift  without  the  mind,  correfponding  to  the  ideas  we  have 
of  bodies,  yet  how  is  it  poffible  for  us  to  know  this  ? either  we  muft 
know  it  by  fenfe,  or  by  reafon.  As  for  our  fenfes,  by  them  we  have 
the  knowledge  only  of  our  fenfations,  ideas,  or  thofe  things  that  are  im- 
mediately perceived  by  fenfe,  call  them  what  you  will : but  they  do  not 
inform  us  that  things  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to 
thofe  which  are  perceived.  This  the  materialifts  themfelves  acknow- 
ledge. It  remains  therefore  that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  ex- 
ternal things,  it  muft  be  by  reafon,  inferring  their  exiftence  from  what 
is  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe.  But  what  reafon  can  induce  us  to 
believe  the  exiftence  of  bodies  without  tlie  mind,  from  wiiat  w^e  per- 
ceive, fince  the  very  patrons  of  matter  themfelves  do  not  pretend,  there 
is  any  neceftary  connexion  betwixt  them  and  our  ideas  ? 1 fay  it  is  grant- 
ed 
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ed  on  all  hands  (and  what  happens  in  dreartis,  phrenfies,  and'  the  like, 
puts  it  beyond  difpute)  that  it  is  poffible  we  might  be  afFeded  with  all 
the  ideas  we  have  now,  though  no  bodies  exifted  without,  refembling 
them.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  fuppofition  of  external  bodies  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  producing  our  ideas  : fince  it  is  granted  they  are  produced 
fometimes,  and  might  poffibly  be  produced  always  in  the  fame  order  we 
fee  them  in  at  prefent,  without  their  concurrence. 

XIX.  But  though  we  might  poffibly  have  all  our  fenfations  without 
them,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  eafier  to  conceive  and  explain  the 
manner  of  their  produdion,  by  fuppofing  external  bodies  in  their  likenefs 
rather  than  otherwdfe  •,  and  fo  it  might  be  at  leaf!  probable  there  are  fuch 
things  as  bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds.  But  neither  can 
this  be  faidj  for  though  we  give  the  materialifts  their  external  bodies, 
they  by  their  own  confeffion  are  never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas 
are  produced : fince  they  own  themfelves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what 
manner  body  can  ad  upon  fpirit,  or  how  it  is  poffible  it  fhould  imprint 
any  idea  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  is  evident  the  produdion  of  ideas  or 
fenfations  in  our  minds,  can  be  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  fuppofe  matter 
or  corporeal  fubflances,  fince  that  is  acknowledged  to  remain  equally 
inexplicable  with,  or  without  this  fuppofition.  If  therefore  it  were  poffi- 
ble for  bodies  to  exift  without  the  mind,  yet  to  hold  they  do  fo,  mufl 
needs  be  a very  precarious  opinion ; fince  it  is  to  fuppofe,  without  any 
reafon  at  all,  that  God  has  created  innumerable  beings  that  are  intirely 
nfelefs,  and  ferve  to  no  manner  of  purpofe. 

XX.  In  fhort,  if  there  were  external  bodies,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould 
ever  come  to  know  it  5 and  if  there  w^ere  not,  we  might  have  the  very 
fame  reafons  to  think  there  were  that  we  have  now.  Suppofe,  what  no 
one  can  deny  poffible,  an  intelligence,  without  the  help  of  external  bo- 
dies, to  be  affedled  with  the  fame  train  of  fenfations 'or  ideas  that  you 
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are,  imprinted  in  the  fame  order  and  with  like  vividnefs  in  his  mind. 
I alk  whether  that  intelligence  hath  not  all  the  reafon  to  believe  the 
exigence  of  corporeal  fubftances,  reprefented  by  his  ideas,  and  exciting 
them  in  his  mind,  that  you  can  poffibly  have  for  believing  the  fame 
thing  ? Of  this  there  can  be  no  queftion  j which  one  confideration  is 
enough  to  make  any  reafonable  perfon  fufpecfl  the  ftrength  of  whatever 
arguments  he  may  think  himfelf  to  have,  for  the  exiftence  of  bodies 
without  the  mind. 

XXI.  Were  it  neceffary  to  add  any  farther  proof  againft  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  after  what  has  been  faid,  I could  inftance  feveral  of  thofe  er- 
rors and  difficulties  (not  to  mention  impieties)  which  have  fprung  from 
that  tenet.  It  has  occalioned  numberlefs  controverfies  and  difputes  in 
philofophy,  and  not  a few  of  far  greater  moment  in  religion.  But  I 
ffiall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  them  in  this  place,  as  well  becaufe  I 
think,  arguments  d poferiori  are  unneceffary  for  confirming  what  has 
been,  if  I miftake  not,  fufficiently  demonftrated  d priori ^ as  becaufe  I 
ffiall  hereafter  find  occafion  to  fay  fomewhat  of  them. 

XXII.  I am  afraid  I have  given  caufe  to  think  me  needlefly  prolix  in 
handling  this  fubjed.  For  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  dilate  on  that  which 
may  be  demonftrated  with  the  utmoft  evidence  in  a line  or  two,  to  any 
one  that  is  capable  of  the  leaft  reflexion  ? it  is  but  looking  into  your  own 
thoughts,  and  fo  trying  whether  you  can  conceive  it  poffible  for  a found, 
or  figure,  or  motion,  or  colour,  to  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unper- 
celved.  This  eafy  trial  may  make  you  fee,  that  what  you  contend  for, 
is  a downright  contradidion.  Infomuch  that  I am  content  to  put  the 
whole  upon  this  iffue  j if  you  can  but  conceive  it  poffible  for  one  ex- 
tended moveable  fubftance,  or  in  general,  for  any  one  idea  or  any  thing 
like  an  idea,  to  exift  otherwife  than  in  a mind  perceiving  it,  I fliall  rea- 
dily  give  up  the  caufe : and  as  for  all  that  compages  of  external  bodies 
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which  you  contend  for,  I fhall  grant  you  its  exiftence,  though  you  can- 
not either  give  me  any  reafon  why  you  believe  it  exifts,  or  aflign  any 
ufe  to  it  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  exift.  I fay,  the  bare  poffibility  of  your 
opinion’s  being  true,  fhall  pafs  for  an  argument  that  it  is  fo. 

XXni.  But  fay  you,  furely  there  is  nothing  eafier  than  to  imagine  trees, 
for  inftance,  in  a park,  or  books  exifting  in  a clofet,  and  no  body  by  to 
perceive  them.  I anfwer,  you  may  fo,  there  is  no  difEculty  in  it : but 
what  is  all  this,  I befeech  you,  more  than  framing  in  your  mind  certain 
ideas  which  you  call  books  and  trees^  and  at  the  fame  time  omitting  to 
frame  the  idea  of  any  one  that  may  perceive  them  ? but  do  not  you  your- 
fclf  perceive  or  think  of  them  all  the  while  ? this  therefore  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe : it  only  fhews  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or 
forming  ideas  in  your  mind;  but  it  doth  not  fhew  that  you  can  con- 
ceive it  poffible  the  objeds  of  your  thought  may  exift  without  the 
mind : to  make  out  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  you  conceive  them  exifting 
unconceived  or  unthought  of,  which  is  a manifeft  repugnancy.  When 
we  do  our  utmoft  to  conceive  the  exiftence  of  external  bodies,  we  are 
all  the  while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas.  But  the  mind  taking 
no  notice  of  itfelf,  is  deluded  to  think  it  can  and  doth  conceive  bodies 
exifting  unthought  of  or  without  the  mind ; though  at  the  fame  time 
they  are  apprehended  by  or  exift  in  itfelf.  A little  attention  will  difcover 
to  any  one  the  truth 'and  evidence  of  what  is  here  faid,  and  make  it  un- 
necelfary  to  infift  on  any  other  proofs  againft  the  exiftence  of  material 
fubftance. 

XXIV.  It  is  very  obvious,  upon  the  leaft  inquiry  into  our  own 
thoughts,  to  know  whether  it  be  poffible  for  us  to  underftand  what  is 
meant,  by  the  abfolute  exijience  of  fenfble  objeBs  in  themfelves^  or  without 
the  mind.  To  me  it  is  evident  thofe  words  mark  out  either  a diredt  con- 
tradidlion,  or  elfe  nothing  at  all.  And  to  convince  others  of  this,  I know 
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no  readier  or  fairer  way,  than  to  entreat  they  would  calmly  attend  to 
their  own  thoughts:  and  if  by  this  attention,  the  emptinefs  or  re- 
pugnancy of  thofe  expreflions  does  appear,  furely  nothing  more  is  rcqui- 
fite  for  their  convidion.  It  is  on  this' therefore  that  i intift,  to  wit,  that 
the  abfolute  exiftence  of  unthinking  things  are  words  without  a mean- 
ing, or  which  include  a contradidion.  This  is  what  I repeat  and  incul- 
cate, and  earneftly  recommend  to  the  attentive  thoughts  of  the  reader. 

XXV.  All  our  ideas,  fenfations,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive,  by 
whatfoever  names  they  may  be  diftinguifhed,  are  vifibly  inadive  ; there 
is  nothing  of  power  or  agency  included  in  them.  So  that  one  idea  or 
objed  of  thought  cannot  produce,  or  make  any  alteration  in  another. 
To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this,  there  is  nothing  elle  requifite  but  a 
bare  obfervation  of  our  ideas.  For  fince  they  and  every  part  of  them 
exift  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but 
what  is  perceived.  But  whoever  fhall  attend  to  his  ideas,  whether  of 
lenfe  or  reflexion,  will  not  perceive  in  them  any  pow’er  or  adivity ; 
there  is  therefore  no  fuch  thing  contained  in  them.  A little  attention 
will  difcover  to  us  that  the  very  being  of  an  idea  implies  paflivenefs  and 
inertnefs  in  it,  infomuch  that  it  is  impofllble  for  an  idea  to  do  anything, 
or,  flridly  fpeaking,  to  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing ; neither  can  it  be  the 
refemblance  or  pattern  of  any  adive  being,  as  is  evident  from  Sedl.  8. 
Whence  it  plainly  follows  that  extenfion,  figure  and  motion,  cannot  be 
the  caufe  of  our  fenfations.  To  fay  therefore,  that  thefe  are  the  effeds 
of  powers  refulting  from  the  configuration,  number,  motion,  and  fize  of 
corpufcles,  muft  certainly  be  falfe. 

XXVI.  We  perceive  a continual  fuccefiion  of  ideas,  fome  are  anew 
excited,  others  are  changed  or  totally  difappear.  There  is  therefore  fome 
caufe  of  thefe  ideas  whereon  they  depend,  and  which  produces  and 
changes  them.  That  this  caufe  cannot  be  any  quality  or  idea  or  combi- 
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nation  of  Ideas,  is  clear  from  the  preceding  fedion.  It  muft  therefore 
be  a fubftance;  but  it  has  been  fhewn  that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial fubflance:  it  remains  therefore  that  the  caufe  of  ideas  is  an  incor- 
poreal adive  fubftance  or  fpirit. 

XXVII.  A fpirit  is  one  fimple,  undivided,  adive  being:  as  It  perceives 
ideas,  it  is  called  the  underfandmg^  and  as  it  produces  or  otherwife  ope- 
rates about  them,  it  is  called  the  will.  Hence  there  can  be  no  idea 
formed  of  a foul  or  fpirit : for  all  ideas  whatever,  being  paffive  and  Inert,. 
•vide  Sedi.  25.  they  cannot  reprefent  unto  us,  by  way  of  image  or  like- 
nefs,  that  which  ads.  A little  attention  will  make  it  plain  to  any  one, 
that  to  have  an  idea  which  fhall  be  like  that  adive  principle  of  motion 
and  change  of  ideas,  is  abfolutely  impoflible.  Such  is  the  nature  of  fpi- 
rit or  that  which  ads,  that  it  cannot  be  of  itfelf  perceived,  but  only  by 
the  effeds  which  it  produceth.  If  any  man  fhall  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
w^hat  is  here  delivered,  let  him  but  refled  and  try  if  he  can  frame  the 
idea  of  any  power  or  adive  being  j and  whether  he  hath  ideas  of  two 
principal  powers,  marked  by  the  names  will  and  underfunding.^  diflind 
from  each  other  as  well  as  from  a third  idea  of  fubflance  or  being  in  ge- 
neral, with  a relative  notion  of  its  fupporting  or  being  the  fubjed  of  the 
aforefaid  powers,  which  is  fignified  by  the  name  foul  or  fpirit.  This  is 
what  fome  hold ; but  fo  far  as  I can  fee,  the  words  will.,  foul,  fpirit.,  do 
not  ftand  for  different  ideas,  or  in  truth,  for  any  idea  at  all,  but  for 
fomething  which  is  very  different  from  ideas,  and  which  being  an  agent 
cannot  be  like  unto,  or  reprefented  by,  any  idea  whatfoever.  Though 
it  mud  be  owned  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  have  fome  notion  of  foul, 
fpirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  willing,  loving,  hating,  in 
as  much  as  we  know  or  underftand  the  meaning  of  thofe  words. 

XXVIII.  I find  I can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleafure,  and  vary  and 
fhift  the  fcene  as  oft  as  I think  fit.  It  is  no  more  than  willing,  and 
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ftraightway  this  or  that  idea  arifes  in  my  fancy : and  by  the  fame  power 
it  is  obliterated,  and  makes  way  for  another.  This  making  and  unmak- 
ing of  ideas  doth  very  properly  denominate  the  mind  adlive.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  and  grounded  on  experience : but  when  we  talk  of 
unthinking  agents,  or  of  exciting  ideas  exclufive  of  volition,  we  only 
amufe  ourfelves  with  words. 

XXIX.  But  whatever  power  I may  have  over  my  own  thoughts,  I 
find  the  ideas  actually  perceived  by  fenfe  have  not  a like  dependence  on 
my  will.  When  in  broad  day-light  I open  my  eyes,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  choofe  whether  I fhall  fee  or  no,  or  to  determine  what  par- 
ticular objedts  fhall  prefent  themfelves  to  my  view ; and  fo  likewife^as  to 
the  hearing  and  other  fenfes,  the  ideas  imprinted  on  them  are  not  crea- 
'tures  of  my  will.  There  is  therefore  fome  other  will  or  fpirit  that  pro- 
duces them. 

XXX.  The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  more  ftrong,  lively,  and  diflindl  than 
thofe  of  the  imagination ; they  have  likewife  a fteadinefs,  order,  and  co- 
herence, and  are  not  excited  at  random,  as  thofe  which  are  the  effedls 
of  human  wills  often  are,  but  in  a regular  train  or  feries,  the  admirable 
connexion  whereof  fufficiently  teftifies  the  wifdom  and  benevolence  of 
its  author.  Now  the  fet  rules  or  eftablifhed  methods,  wherein  the  mind 
we  depend  on  excites  in  us  the  ideas  of  fenfe,  are  called  the  laws  of  na^ 
ture : and  thefe  we  learn  by  experience,  which  teaches  us  that  fuch  and 
fuch  ideas  are  attended  with  fuch  and  fuch  other  ideas,  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things. 

XXXI.  This  gives  us  a fort  of  forefight,  which  enables  us  to  regulate 
our  adions  for  the  benefit  of  life.  And  without  this  we  fhould  be  eter- 
nally at  a lofs:  We  could  not  know  how  to  ad  any  thing  that  might 
procure  us  the  leaf!:  pleafure,  or  remove  the  leaf!  pain  of  fenfe.  That 
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food  nourlfhes,  fleep  refrefhes,  and  fire  warms  us ; that  to  fow  in  the 
feed-time  is  the  way  to  reap  in  the  harveft,  and,  in  general,  that  to  ob- 
tain fuch  or  fuch  ends,  fuch  or  fuch  means  are  conducive,  all  this  we 
know,  not  by  difcovering  any  neceflary  connexion  between  our  ideas, 
but  only  by  the  obfervation  of  the  fettled  laws  of  nature,  without  which 
we  fhould  be  all  in  uncertainty  and  confufion,  and  a grown  man  no 
more  know  how  to  manage  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  life,  than  an  infant 
juft  born. 

XXXI r.  And  yet  this  confiftent  uniform  working,  which  fo  evidently 
difplays  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  that  governing  Spirit  whofe  will 
conftitutes  the  laws  of  nature,  is  fo  far  from  leading  our  thoughts  to  him, 
that  it  rather  fends  them  a wandering  after  fecond  caufes.  For  when 
we  perceive  certain  ideas  of  fenfe  conftantly  followed  by  other  ideas,  and 
we  know  this  is  not  of  our  own  doing,  we  forthwith  attribute  power  and 
agency  to  the  ideas  themfelves,  and  make  one  the  caufe  of  another, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Thus,  for 
example,  having  obferved  that  when  we  perceive  by  fight  a certain  round 
luminous  figure,  we  at  the  fame  time  perceive  by  touch  the  idea  or  fen- 
fation  called  beaty  we  do  from  thence  conclude  the  fun  to  be  the  caule 
of  heat.  And  in  like  manner  perceiving  the  motion  and  collifion  of 
bodies  to  be  attended  with  found,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter  an 
effed  of  the  former. 

XXXIII.  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  fenfes  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
are  called  real  things : and  thofe  excited  in  the  imagination  being  lefs 
regular,  vivid  and  conftant,  are  more  properly  termed  ideasy  or  images 
of  tbingSy  which  they  copy  and  reprefent.  But  then  our  fenfations, 
be  they  never  fo  vivid  and  diftind,  are  neverthelefs  ideaSy  that  is,  they 
exift  in  the  mind,  or  are  perceived  by  it,  as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  its 
own  framing.  The  ideas  of  fenfe  are  allowed  to  have  more  reality  in 
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them,  that* is,  to  be  more  ftrong,  orderly,  and  coherent  than  the  creatures 
of  the  mind;  but  this  is  no  argument  that  they  exift  without  the  mind. 
They  are  alfo  lefs  dependent  on  the  fpirit,  or  thinking  fubftance  which 
perceives  them,  in  that  they  are  excited  by  the  will  of  another  and  more 
powerful  fpirit:  yet  ftill  they  are  ideas,  and  certainly  no  idea,  whether 
faint  or  ftrong,  can  exift  otherwife  than  in  a mind  perceiving  it. 

XXXIV.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  is  neceflary  to  fpend  fome 
time  in  anfwering  objedions  which  may  probably  be  made  againft  the 
principles  hitherto  laid  down.  In  doing  of  which,  if  I feem  too  prolix 
to  thofe  of  quick  apprehenfions,  I hope  it  may  be  pardoned,  fince  all 
men  do  not  equally  apprehend  things  of  this  nature;,  and  I am  willing 
to  be  underftood  by  every  one.  Firft  then,  it  will  be  objeded  that  by 
the  foregoing  principles,  all  that  is  real  and  fubftantial  in  nature  is  ba- 
niftied  out  of  the  world : And  inftead  thereof  a chimerical  fcheme  of  ideas 
takes  place.  All  things  that  exift,  exift  only  in  the  mind,  that  is,  they 
are  purely  notional.  What  therefore  becomes  of  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars  ? What  muft  we  think  of  houfes,  rivers,  mountains,  trees,  ftones  ; 
nay,  even  of  our  own  bodies  ? Are  all  thefe  but  fo  many  chimeras  and 
illufions  on  the  fancy  ? To  all  which,  and  whatever  elfe  of  the  fame  fort 
may  be  objeded,  I anfwer,  that  by  the  principles  premifed,  we  are  not 
deprived  of  any  one  thing  in  nature.  Whatever  we  fee,  feel,  hear,  or  anj^ 
wife  conceive  or  underftand,  remains  as  fecure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as 
ever.  There  is  a rerum  matura,  and  the  diftindion  between  realities  and 
chimeras  retains  its  full  force.  This  is  evident  from  Se8.  29,  30,  and  33, 
where  we  have  fhewn  what  is  meant  by  real  things  in  oppofition  to  chi- 
meras, or  ideas  of  our  own  framing;  but  then  they  both  equally  exift  in 
the  mind,  and  in  that  fenfe  are  like  ideas. 

XXXV.  I do  not  argue  againft  the  exiftence  of  any  one  thing  that  we  can 
apprehend,  either  by  fenfe  or  reflexion.  That  the  things  I fee  with  mine 
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eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exift,  really  exift,  I make  not  the  leaft 
queftion.  The  only  thing  whofe  exiftence  we  deny,  is  that  which  philofo- 
phers  call  matter  or  corporeal  fubftance.  And  in  doing  of  this,  there  is 
no  damage  done  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  who,  I dare  fay  will  never  mifs  it. 
The  atheift  indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to  fupport  his 
impiety;  and  the  philofophers  may  poffibly  find,  they  have  loft  a great 

handle  for  trifling  and  difputation. 

♦ 

XXXVI.  If  any  man  thinks  this  detradls  from  the  exiftence  or  reality 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  underftanding  what  hath  been  premifed  in 
the  plaineft  terms  I could  think  of.  Take  here  an  abftrad  of  what  has 
been  faid.  There  are  fpiritual  fubftances,  minds,  or  human  fouls,  which 
W’ill  or  excite  ideas  in  themfelves  at  pleafure:  but  thefe  are  faint,  weak, 
and  unfteady  in  refpeeft  of  others  they  perceive  by  fenfe,  which  being  im- 
preffed  upon  them  according  to  certain  rules  or  laws  of  nature,  fpeak 
themfelves  the  effects  of  a mind  more  powerful  and  wife  than  human 
fpirits.  Thefe  latter  are  faid  to  have  more  reality  in  them  than  the  for- 
mer : by  which  is  meant  that  they  are  more  affefling,  orderly,  and  dif- 
tindl,  and  that  they  are  not  fidions  of  the  mind  perceiving  them.  And 
in  this  fenfe,  the  fun  that  I fee  by  day  is  the  real  fun,  and  that  which 
I imagine  by  night  is  the  ideaof'the  former.  In  the  fenfe  here  given  of 
reality^  it  is  evident  that  every  vegetable,  ftar,  mineral,  and  in  general 
each  part  of  the  mundane  fyftem,  is  as  much  a real. being  by  our  princi- 
ples as  by  any  other.  Whether  others  mean  any  thing  by  the  term  reality 
different  from  what  Ido,  I intreat  them  to  look  into  their  own  thoughts 
and  fee. 

XXXVII.  It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at  leaft  is  true,  to  wit,  that 
we  take  away  all  corporeal  fubftances.  To  this  my  anfwer  is.  That  if  the 
word  fubjianceht  taken  in  the  vulgar  fenfe,  for  a combination  of  fenfible 
qualities,  fucb  as  extenfion,  folidity,  weight,  and  the  hke;  this  we  cannot 
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be  accufed  of  taking  away.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  a philofophic  fenfe,  for 
the  fupport  of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind  ; then  indeed  I ac- 
knowledge that  we  take 'it  away,  if  one  may  be  faid  to  takeaway  that 
W'hich  never  had  any  exiftence,  not  even  in  the  imagination» 

XXXyilT.  But,  fay  you,  it  founds  very  harfh  to  fay  we  eat  and  drink 
ideas,  and  are  clothed  with  ideas.  I acknowledge  it  does  fo,  the  word 
idea  not  being  ufed  in  common  difeourfe  to  fignify  the  feveral  combina- 
tions of  fenfible  qualities,  which  are  called  things : and  it  is  eertain  that 
any  expreffion  which  varies  from  the  familiar  ufe  of  language,  will  feem 
harfli  and  ridiculous.  But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
portion, which  in  other  words  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  we  are  fed  and 
clothed  with  thofe  things  which  we  perceive  immediately  by  our  fenfes. 
The  hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  the  colour,  tafte,  warmth,  figure,  and  fuch  like 
qualities,  which  combined  together  conftitute  the  feveral  forts  of  viduals 
and  apparel,  have  been  fhewn  to  exift  only  in  the  mind  that  perceives 
them ; and  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  calling  them  ideas ; which  word, 
if  it  was  as  ordinarily  ufed  as  things  would  found  no  hardier  nor  more  ri- 
diculous than  it.  I am  not  for  difputing  about  the  propriety,  but  the  truth 
of  the  expreffion.  If  therefore  you  agree  with  me  tha!t  we  eat  and  drink,, 
and  are  clad  with  the  immediate  objeds  of  fenfe  which  cannot  exift  un- 
perceived or  without  the  mind  j I ftiall  readily  grant  it  is  more  proper 
or  conformable  to  cuftom,  that  they  fhould  be  called  things  rather  than 
ideas. 

XXXIX.  If  it  be  demanded  why  I make  ufe  of  the  word  and  do 
not  rather  in  compliance  with  cuftom  call  them  things.  I anfwer,  I do  it 
for  two  reafons:  Firft,  becaufe  the  term  things  in  contradiftindion  to  idea^ 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  denote  fomewhat  exifting  without  the  mind : Se- 
condly, becaufe  thing  hath  a more  comprehenfive  fignification  than  idea^ 
including  fpirits  or  thinking  things  as  well  as  ideas.  Since  therefore  the 
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objeds  of  fenfe  exift  only  in  the  mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtlefs  and 
inadive,  I chofe  to  mark  them  by  the  word  idea^  which  implies  thofe 
properties. 

XL.  But  fay  what  we  can,  fome  one  perhaps  may  be  apt  to  reply,  he 
will  ftill  believe  his  fenfes,  and  never  fuffer  any  arguments,  how  plaufible 
fbever,  to  prevail  over  the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  fo,  affert  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe  as  high  as  you  pleafe,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  fame.  That 
what  I fee,  hear  and  feel  doth  exift,  that  is  to  fay,  is  perceived  by  me,  I no 
more  doubt  than  I do  of  my  own  being.  But  I do  not  fee  how  the  tefti- 
mony  of  fenfe  can  be  alleged,  as  a proof  for  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
which  is  not  perceived  by  fenfe.  We  are  not  for  having  any  man  turn 
fceptic^  and  difbelieve  his  fenfes ; on  the  contrary  we  give  them  all  the 
ftrefs  and  affurance  imaginablej  nor  are  there  any  principles  more  oppofitc 
to  fcepticifm,  than  thofe  we  have  laid  down,  as  (hall  be  hereafter  clearly 
(hewn. 

XLT.  Secondly,  It  will  be  objeded  that  there  is  a great  difference  be- 
twixt real  fire,  for  inftance,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt  dreaming  or  ima- 
gining one’s  felf  burnt,  and  adually  being  fo : this  and  the  like  may  be 
urged  in  oppolition  to  our  tenets.  To  all  which  the  anfweris  evident  from 
w'hat  hath  been  already  faid,  and  I (hall  only  add  in  this  place,  that 
if  real  fire  be  very  different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  fo  alfo  is  the  real  pain 
that  it  occa(ions,  very  different  from  the  idea  of  the  fame  pain : and  yet 
no  body  will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is,  or  can  poftibly  be,  in  an 
unperceiving  thing  or  without  the  mind,  any  more  than  its  idea. 

XLII.  Thirdly,  It  will  be  objeded  that  w^e  fee  things  adually  wa*th- 
out  or  at  a diftance  from  us,  and  which  confequently  do  not  exift  in 
the  mind,  it  being  abfurd  that  thofe  things  which  are  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance of  feveral  miles,  (hould  be  as  near  to  us  as  our  own  thoughts. 
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In  anfwer  to  this,  I defire  it  may  be  confidered,  that  in  a dream  We  do 
oft  perceive  things  as  exifting  at  a great  diftance  off,  and  yet  for  all  that, 
thofe  things  are  acknowledged  to  have  their  cxiftence  only  in  the  mind. 

XLIII.  ,But  for  the  fuller  clearing  of  this  point,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  confider,  how  it  is  that  we  perceive  diftance  and  things  placed  at  a 
diftance  by  fight.  For  that  we  fhould  in  truth  fee  external  fpace,  and 
bodies  adually  exifting  in  it,  fome  nearer,  others  farther  off,  feems  to 
carry  with  it  fome  oppofition  to  what  hath  been  faid,  of  their  exifting  no 
where  without  the  mind.  The  confideration  of  this  difficulty  it  was, 
that  gave  birth  to  my  EJfay  towards  a new  Pheory  of  Vifion^  which  was 
publiffied  not  long  fince.  Wherein  it  is  ffiewn  that  diftance  or  outiiefs 
is  neither  immediately  of  itfelf  perceived  by  fight,  nor  yet  apprehended 
or  judged  of  by  lines  and  angles,  or  any  thing  that  hath  a neceffary  con- 
nexion with  it : but  that  it  is  only  fuggefted  to  our  thoughts,  by  certain 
vifible  ideas  and  fenfations  attending  vifion,  which  in  their  own  nature 
have  no  manner  of  fimilitude  or  relation,  either  with  diftance,  or  things 
placed  at  a diftance.  But  by  a connexion  taught  us  by  experience,  they 
come  to  fignify  and  fuggeft  them  to  us,  after  the  fame  manner  that  words 
of  any  language  fuggeft  the  ideas  they  arc  made  to  ftand  for.  Infbmuch 
that  a man  born  blind,  and  afterwards  made  to  fee,  would  not,  at  firft 
fight,  think  the  things  he  faw,  to  be  without  his  mind,  or  at  any  diftance 
from  him.  See  SeB.  41.  of  the  forementioned  treatife. 

XLIV.  The  ideas  of  fight  and  touch  make  two  fpecies,  intirely  dif- 
tind  and  heterogeneous.  The  former  are  marks  and  prognoftics  of  the 
latter.  That  the  proper  objeds  of  fight  neither  exift  without  the  mind, 
nor  are  the  images  of  external  things,  was  fhewn  even  in  that  treatife. 
Though  throughout  the  fame,  the  contrary  be  fuppofed  true  of  tangible 
objeds : not  that  to  fuppofe  that  vulgar  error,  was  neceffary  for  eftabliffi- 
ing  the  notions  therein  laid  down-,  but  becaufe  it  was  befide  my  pur- 
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pofe  to  examine  and  refute  it  in  a difcourfe  concerning  vifion.  So  that 
in  ftridl  truth  the  ideas  of  light,  when  we  apprehend  by  them  diftance 
and  things  placed  at  a diftance,  do  not  fuggeft  or  mark  out  to  us  things 
adually  exifting  at  a diftance,  but  only  admonifti  us  what  ideas  of  touch 
will  be  imprinted  in  our  minds  at  fuch  and  fuch  diftances  of  time,  and 
in  confequence  of  fuch  or  fuch  adions.  It  is,  I fay,  evident  from  what 
has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatife,  and  in  SeSi.  147, 
and  elfewhere  of  the  eflay  concerning  vilion,  that  vifible  ideas  are  the 
language  whereby  the  governing  Spirit,  on  whom  we  depend,  informs 
us  what  tangible  ideas  he  is  about  to  imprint  upon  us,  in  cafe  we  excite 
this  oj  that  motion  in  our  own  bodies.  But  for  a fuller  information  in 
this  point,  I refer  to  the  elfay  itfelf. 

XLV.  Fourthly,  it  will  be  objeded  that  from  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples it  follows,  things  are  every  moment  annihilated  and  created  anew. 
The  objeds  of  fenfe  exift  only  when  they  are  perceived:  the  trees  there- 
fore, are  in  the  garden,  or  the  chairs  in  the  parlour,  no  longer  than  while 
there  is  fome  body  by  to  perceive  them.  Upon  Ihutting  my  eyes  all  the 
furniture  in  the  room  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  barely  upon  opening 
them  it  is  again  created.  In  anfwer  to  all  which,  I refer  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  faid  in  Se5l.  3,  4,  ^c.  and  defire  he  will  confider  whe- 
ther he  means  any  thing  by  the  adual  exiftence  of  an  idea,  diftind  from 
its  being  perceived.  For  my  part,  after  the  niceft  inquiry  I could  make, 
1 am  not  able  to  difcover  that  any  thing  elfe  is  meant  by  thofe  words. 
And  1 once  more  entreat  the  reader  to  found  his  own  thoughts,  and  not 
fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impofed  on  by  words.  If  he  can  conceive  it  poflible 
either  for  his  ideas  or  their  archetypes  to  exift  without  being  perceived, 
then  I give  up  the  caufe:  but  if  he  cannot,  he  will  acknowledge  it  is 
unreafonable  for  him  to  ftand  up  in  defence  of  he  knows  not  what,  and 
pretend  to  charge  on  me  as  an  abfurdity,  the  not  alTenting  to  thofe  pro- 
pofitions  which  at  bottom  have  no  meaning  in  them. 
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XLVI.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  how  far  the  received  princi- 
ples of  philofophy  are  themfelves  chargeable  with  thofe  pretended  ab- 
furdities.  It  is  thought  ftrangely  abfurd  that  upon  doling  my  eye-lids, 
all  the  vilible  objeds  round  me  Ihould  be  reduced  to  nothing ; and  yet 
is  not  this  what  philofophers  commonly  acknowledge,  when  they  agree 
on  all  hands,  that  light  and  colours,  which  alone  are  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate objeds  of  light,  are  mere  fcnfations  that  exift  no  longer  than 
they  are  perceived  ? Again,  it  may  to  fome  perhaps  feem  very  incredible, 
that  things  Ihould  be  every  moment  creating,  yet  this  very  notion  is 
commonly  taught  in  the  fchools.  For  the  fchoolmen^  though  they  ac- 
knowledge the  exiftence  of  matter,  and  that  the  whole  mundane  fabric 
is  framed  out  of  it,  are  neverthelefs  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  fublift 
without  the  divine  confervation,  which  by  them  is  expounded  to  be  a 
continual  creation. 

XLVII.  Farther,  a little  thought  will  difeover  to  us,  that  though  we 
allow  the  exiftence  of  matter  or  corporeal  fubftance,  yet  it  will  una- 
voidably follow  from  the  principles  which  are  now  generally  admitted, 
that  the  particular  bodies  of  what  kind  foever,  do  none  of  them  exift 
whilft  they  are  not  perceived.  For  it  is  evident  from  Se6l.  XL  and  the 
following  fedions,  that  the  matter  philofophers  contend  for,  is  an  in- 
comprehenlible  fomewhat  which  hath  none  of  thofe  particular  qualities, 
whereby  the  bodies  falling  under  our  fenfes  are  diftinguiflied  one  from 
another.  But  to  make  this  more  plain,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the 
infinite  divifibility  of  matter  is  now  univerfally  allowed,  at  leaft  by  the 
moft  apvproved  and  conftderable  philofophers,  who  on  the  received  prin- 
ciples demonftrate  it  beyond  all  exception.  Hence  it  follows,  that  there 
is  an  infinite  number  of  parts  in  each  particle  of  matter,  which  are  not 
perceived  by  fenfe.  The  reafon  therefore,  that  any  particular  body 
feems  to  be  of  a finite  magnitude,  or  exhibits  only  a finite  number  of 
parts  to  fenfe,  is,  not  becaufe  it  contains  no  more,  fince  in  itfelf  it  con- 
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tains  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  but  becaufe  the  fenfe  is  not  acute 
enough  to  difeern  them.  In  proportion  therefore  as  the  fenfe  is  render- 
ed more  acute,  it  perceives  a greater  number  of  parts  in  the  objed,  that 
is,  the  objed  appears  greater,  and  its  figure  varies,  thofe  parts  in  its  ex- 
tremities which  were  before  unperceivable,  appearing  now  to  bound  it 
in  very  different  lines  and  angles  from  thofe  perceived  by  an  obtufer  fenfe. 
And  at  length,  after  various  changes  of  fize  and  fhape,  when  the  fenfe 
becomes  infinitely  acute,  the  body  fhall  feem  infinite.  'During  all  which 
there  is  no  alteration  in  the  body,  but  only  in  the  fenfe.  Each  body 
therefore  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  infinitely  extended,  and  confequently 
void  of  all  fhape  or  figure.  From  which  it  follows,  that  though  we 
fhould  grant  the  exiftence  of  matter,  to  be  ever  fo  certain,  yet  it  is  withal 
as  certain,  the  materialifts  themfelves  are  by  their  own  principles  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  neither  the  particular  bodies  perceived  by  fenfe, 
nor  any  thing  like  them  exifts  without  the  mind.  Matter,  I lay,  and 
each  particle  thereof  is  according  to  them  infinite  and  fhapelefs,  and  it  is 
the  mind  that  frames  all  that  variety  of  bodies  which  compofe  the  vifible 
world,  any  one  whereof  does  not  exift  longer  than  it  is  perceived.  ' 

XLVIII.  If  we  confider  it,  the  objedion  propofed  in  SeSl.  45.  will  not 
be  found  reafonably  charged  on  the  principles  we  have  premifed,  lb  as  in 
truth  to  make  any  objedion  at  all  againft  our  notions.  For  though  we 
hold  indeed  the  objeds  of  fenfe  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  ideas  which  can- 
not exift  unperceived  j yet  we  may  not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  exill- 
ence  except  only  while  they  are  perceived  by  us,  fince  there  may  be  fome 
other  fpirit  that  perceives  them,  though  we  do  not.  Wherever  bodies  are 
faid  to  have  no  exiftence  without  the  mind,  I would  mot  be  underftood 
to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mind,  but  all  minds  whatfoever.  It  does 
not  therefore  follow  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  bodies  are  anni- 
hilated and  created  every  moment,  or  exift  not  at  all  during  the  intervals 
between  our  perception  in  them. 
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XLIX.  Fifthly,  It  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  if  extenfion  and  fi- 
gure exifi  only  in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  the  mind  is  extended  and 
figured  j fince  extenfion  is  a mode  or  attribute,  which  (to  fpeak  with 
the  fchools)  is  predicated  of  the  fubjed  in  which  it  exifts.  I anfwer, 
Thofe  qualities  are  in  the  mind  only  as  they  are  perceived  by  it,  that  is, 
not  by  way  of  mode  or ' attribute^  but  only  by  way  of  idea  j and  it  no 
more  follows,  that  the  foul  or  mind  is  extended  becaufe  extenfion  exifts 
in  it  alone,  than  it  does  that  it  is  red  or  blue,  becaufe  thofe  colours  are 
on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  exift  in  it,  and  no  where  elfe.  As  to  what 
philofophers  fay  of  fubjed  and  mode,  that  feems  very  groundlefs  and 
unintelligible.  For  inftance,  in  this  propofition,  a die  is  hard,  extended 
and  fquare  ; they  will  have  it  that  the  word  die  denotes  a fubjed  or  fub- 
ftance,  diftind  from  the  hardnefs,  extenfion  and  figure,  which  are  pre- 
dicated of  it,  and  in  which  they  exift.  This  1 cannot  comprehend  : to 
me  a die  feems  to  be  nothing  diftind  from  thofe  things  which  are  termed 
its  modes  or  accidents.  And  to  fay  a die  is  hard,  extended  and  fquare, 
is  not  to  attribute  thofe  qualities  to  a fubjed  diftind  from  and  fupport- 
ing  them,  but  only  an  explication  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  die. 

L.  Sixthly,  You  will  fay  there  have  been  a great  many  things  ex- 
plained by  matter  and  motion : take  aw’’ay  thefe,  and  you  deftroy  the 
whole  corpulcular  philofophy,  and  undermine  thofe  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  have  been  applied  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  account  for  the 
Phenomena.  In  ftiort,  whatever  advances  have  been  made,  either  by 
ancient  or  modern  philofophers,  in  the  ftudy  of  nature,  do  all  proceed 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  corporeal  fubftance  or  matter  doth  really  exift. 
To  this  I anfwer,  that  there  is  not  any  one  Phenomenon  explained  on 
that  fuppofition,  which  may  not  as  well  be  explained  without  it,  as 
might  eafily  be  made  appear  by  an  indudion  of  particulars.  To  explairt 
the  Phenomena^  is  all  one  as  to  fhew,  w'hy  upon  fuch  and  fuch  occafions 
we  are  affeded  with  fuch  and  fuch  ideas.  But  how  matter  fiiould  ope- 
rate 
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rate  on  a fpirit,  or  produce  any  idea  in  it,  is  what  no  philofopher  will 
pretend  to  explain.  It  is  therefore  evident,  there  can  be  no  ufe  of  mat- 
ter in  natural  philofophy.  Betides,  they  who  attempt  to  account  for 
things,  do  it  not  by  corporeal  fubftance,  but  by  figure,  motion,  and 
other  qualities,  w’hich  are  in  truth  no  more  than  mere  ideas,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  caufe  of  any  thing,  as  hath  been  already  fliewn.  See 
Sc^.  25. 

LI.  Seventhly,  It  will  upon  this  be  demanded  whether  it  does  not 
feem  abfurd  to  take  away  natural  caufes,  and  afcribe  every  thing  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  fpirits  ? We  muft  no  longer  fay  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples that  fire  heats,  or  water  cools,  but  that  a fpirit  heats,  and  fo  forth. 
Would  not  a man  be  defervedly  laughed  at,  who  Ihould  talk  after  this 
manner  ? I anfwer,  he  would  fo  j in  fuch  things  we  ought  to  think  with 
the  learned^  and Jpeak  with  the  •vulgar.  They  who  to  demonftration  arc 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  do  nevcrthelefs  fay  the 
fun  rifes,  the  fun  fets,  or  comes  to  the  meridian  : and  if  they  affeded  a 
contrary  ftile  in  common  talk,  it  would  without  doubt  appear,  very  ridi- 
culous. A little  reflexion  on  what  is  here  faid  will  make  it  manifeft, 
that  the  common  ufe  of  language  would  receive  no  manner  of  alteration 
or  diflurbance  from  the  admiflion  of  our  tenets. 

LIf.  In  the  ordinary  aflairs  of  life,  any  phrafes  may  be  retained,  fb 
long  as  they  excite  in  us  proper  fentiments,  or  difpofitions  to  a£l  in  fuch 
a manner  as  is  necelTary  for  our  well-being,  how  falfe  foever  they  may 
be,  if  taken  in  a fl:ri(^l  and  fpeculative  fenfe.  Nay  this  is  unavoidable, 
fince  propriety  being  regulated  by  cuftom,  language  is  fuited  to  the  re- 
ceived opinions,  which  are  not  always  the  trueft.  Hence  it  is  impofli- 
ble,  even  in  the  moft  rigid  philofophic  reafonings,  fo  far  to  alter  the  bent 
and  genius  of  the  tongue  we  fpeak,  as  never  to  give  a handle  for  cavillers 
to  pretend  difiiculties  and  inconfiftencies.  But  a fair  and  ingenuous 
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reader  will  colled  the  fenfe,  from  the  fcope  and  tenor  and  connexion  of  a 
dlfcourfe,  making  allowances  for  thofe  Inaccurate  modes  of  fpeech,  which 
ufe  has  made  Inevitable. 

LIII.  As  to  the  opinion  that  there  are  no  corporeal  caufes,  this  has 
been  heretofore  maintained  by  fome  of  the  fchoolmen,  as  It  is  of  late  by* 
others  among  the  modern  phllofophers,  who  though  they  allow  matter  to 
exift,  yet  will  have  God  alone  to  be  the  Immediate  efficient  caufe  of  all 
things.  Thefe  men  faw,  that  amongfl  all  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  there  was 
none  which  had  any  power  or  adivity  included  in  it,  and  that  by  confe- 
quence  this  was  likewife  true  of  whatever  bodies  they  fuppofed  to  exift 
without  the  mind,  like  unto  the  immediate  objeds  of  fenfe.  But  then, 
that  they  ffiould  fuppofe  an  innumerable  multitude  of  created  beings, 
which  they  acknowledge  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  one  effed  in 
nature,  and  which  therefore  are  made  to  no  manner  of  purpofe,  fince 
God  might  have  done  every' thing  as  well  without  them-,  this  I fay, 
though  we  ffiould  allow  it  poffible,  mud  yet  be  a very  unaccountable  and 
extravagant  fuppofition. 

LIV.  In  the  eighth  place.  The  univerfal  concurrent  affent  of  man- 
kind may  be  thought  by  fome,  an  invincible  argument  in  behalf  of  mat- 
ter, or  the  exidence  of  external  things.  Muft  we  fuppofe  the  whole 
world  to  be  miftaken  ? and  if  fo,  what  caufe  can  be  affigned  of  fo  wide- 
fpread  and  predominant  an  error  ? I anfwer,  Firft,  That  upon  a narrow 
inquiry,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  found,  fo  many  as  is  imagined  do  really 
believe  the  exiftence  of  matter  or  things  without  the  mind.  Stridly 
fpeaking,  to  believe  that  which  involves  a contradidion,  or  has  no  mean- 
ing in  it,  is  impoffible : and  whether  the  foregoing  expreffions  are  not  of 
that  fort,  I refer  it  to  the  impartial  examination  of  the  reader.  In  one 
fenfe  indeed,  men  may  be  faid  to  believe  that  matter  cxifts,  that  is, 
they  ad  as  if  the  immediate  caufe  of  their  fenfations,  which  affeds  them 
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every  moment  and  is  fo  nearly  prefent  to  them,  were  fome  fenfelefs 
unthinking  being.  But  that  they  fhould  clearly  apprehend  any  meaning 
marked  by  thofe  words,  and  form  thereof  a fettled  fpeculative  opinion, 
is  what  I am  not  able  to  conceive.  This  is  not  the  only  inftance  where- 
in men  impofe  upon  themfelves,  by  imagining  they  -believe  thofe  propo- 
rtions they  have  often  heard,  though  at  bottom  they  have  no  meaning 
in  them. 

LV.  But  fecondly,  Though  we  fhould  grant  a notion  to  be  ever  fo 
univerfally  and  fteadfaftly  adhered  to,  yet  this  is  but  a weak  argument 
of  its  truth,  to  whoever  confiders  what  a vaft  number  of  prejudices  and 
'falfe  opinions  are  every  where  embraced  with  the  utmoft  tenacioufnefs, 
by  the  unrefleding  (which  are  the  far  greater)  part  of  mankind.  There 
was  a time  when  the  Antipodes  and  motion  of  the  earth  were  looked 
upon  as  monftrous  abfurdities,  even  by  men  of  learning : and  if  it  be 
confidered  what  a fmall  proportion  they  bear  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
we  fhall  find  that  at  this  day,  thofe  notions  have  gained  but  a very  in- 
confiderable  footing  in  the  world. 

LVI.  But  it  is  demanded,  that  we  aflign  a caufe  of  this-  prejudice, 
and  account  for  its  obtaining  in  the  world.  To  this  I anfwer.  That 
men  knowing  they  perceived  feveral  ideas,  whereof  they  themfelves 
were  not  the  authors,  as  not  being  excited  from  within,  nor  depending 
on  the  operation  of  their  wills,  this  made  them  maintain,  thofe  ideas  or 
objeds  of  preception  had  an  exiftence  independent  of,  and  without  the 
mind,  without  ever  dreaming  that  a contradidion  was  involved  in  thofe 
words.  But  philofophers  having  plainly  feen,  that  the  immediate  ob- 
jeds  of  preception  do  not  exift  without  the  mind,  they  in  fome  degree 
correded  the  miftake  of  the  vulgar,  but  at  the  fame  time  run  into  ano- 
ther which  Teems  no  lefs  abfurd,  to  wit,  that  there  are  certain  objeds 
really  exifting  without  the  mind,  or  having  a fubfiftence  diftind  from 
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being  perceived,  of  which  our  ideas  are  only  images  or  refemblances, 
imprinted  by  thofe  objeds  on  the  mind.  And  this  notion  of  the  philo- 
fophers  owes  its  origin  to  the  fame  caufe  with  the  former,  namely,  their 
being  confcious  that  they  were  not  the  authors  of  their  own  fenfations, 
which  they  evidently  knew  were  imprinted  from  without,  and  which 
therefore  muft  have  fome  caufe,  diftind  from  the  minds  on  which  they 
are  imprinted. 

LVII.  But  why  they  fhould  fuppofe  the  ideas  of  fenfe  to  be  excited  in 
us  by  things  in  their  likenefs,  and  not  rather  have  recourfe  to  fpi?dt  which 
alone  can  ad,  may  be  accounted  for,  firft,  becaufe  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  repugnancy  there  is,  as  well  in  fuppofing  things  like  unto  our  ideas 
exifting  without,  as  in  attributing  to  them  power  or  adivity.  Secondly, 
becaufe  the  fupreme  fpirit  which  excites  thofe  ideas  in  our  minds,  is  not 
marked  out  and  limited  to  our  view  by  any  particular  finite  colledion  of 
fenfible  ideas,  as  human  agents  are  by  their  fize,  complexion,  limbs,  and 
motions.  And  thirdly,  becaufe  his  operations  are  regular  and  uniform. 
Whenever  the  courfe  of  nature  is  interrupted  by  a miracle,  men  are 
ready  to  own  the  prefeiice  of  a fuperior  agent.  But  when  v/e  fee  things 
go  on  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  they  do  not  excite  in  us  any  reflexion  j their 
order  and  concatenation,  though  it  be  an  argument  of  the  greateft  wif- 
dom,  power,  and  goodnefs  in  their  Creator,  is  yet  fo  conflant  and  fami- 
liar to  us,  that  we  do  not  think  them  the  immediate  efteds  of  a free 
fpirit:  efpecially  fince  ineonflancy  and  mutability  in  ading,  though  it 
be  an  imperfedion,  is  looked  as  a mark  of  freedom, 

LVIII.  Tenthly,  It  will  be  objeded,  that  the  notions  we  advance,  are 
inconfiflent  with  feveral  found  truths  in  philofophy  and  mathematics. 
For  example,  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  now  univerfally  admitted  by 
aflronomers,  as  a truth  grounded  on  the  cleareft  and  moft  convincing 
rcafonsj  but  on  the  foregoing  principles,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing. 
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For  motion  being  only  an  idea,^  it  follows  that  if  it  be  not  perceived,  it 
exifts  not ; but  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  perceived  by  fenfe.  I an- 
fwer,  that  tenet,  if  rightly  underftood,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
principles  we  have  premifed : for  the  queftion,  whether  the  earth  moves 
or  no,  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  whether  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude  from  what  hath  been  obferved  by  aftronomers,  that  if 
we  were  placed  in  fuch  and  fuch  circumftances,  and  fuch  or  fuch  a pofi- 
tion  and  diftance,  both  from  the  earth  and  fun,  we  fhould  perceive  the 
former  to  move  among  the  choir  of  the  planets,  and  appearing  in  all  re- 
fpedls  like  one  of  them : and  this,  by  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  nature, 
which  W'e  have  no  reafon  to  miftrufl,  is  reafonably  colleded  from  the 
phaenomena. 

LIX.  We  may,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  train  and 
fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,,  often  make,  I will  not  fay  uncertain 
conjedures,  but  fure  and  well-grounded  predidions,  concerning  the  ideas 
we  fhall  be  affeded  with,  purfuant  to  a great  train  of  adions,  and  be  en- 
abled to  pafs  a right  judgment  of  what  would  have  appeared  to  us,  in 
cafe  we  were  in  circumftances  very  different  from  thofe  we  are  in  at  pre- 
fent.  Herein  conflfts  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which  may  preferve  its 
ufe  and  certainty  very  confiftently  with  what  hath  been  laid.  It  will  be 
cafy  to  apply  this  to  whatever  objedions  of  the  like  fort  may  be  drawn 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  ftars,  or  any  other  difcoveries  in  aftronomy 
or  nature. 

LX.  In  the  eleventh  place,  it  will  be  demanded  to  what  purpole  ferves 
that  curious  organization  of  plants,  and  the  admirable  mechanifm  in  the 
parts  of  animals  j might  not  vegetables  grow,  and  (hoot  forth  leaves 
and  bloftbms,  and  animals  perform  all  their  motions,  as  well  without  as 
with  all  that  variety  of  internal  parts  fo  elegantly  contrived  and  put  toge- 
ther, which  being  ideas  have  nothing  powerful  or  operative  in  them,  nor 
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have  any  neceffary  connexion  with  the  effects  afcribed  to  them  ? If  it  be 
a fpirit  that  immediately  produces  every  efFed  by  a fiat^  or  ad  of  his 
will,  we  muft  think  all  that  is  fine  and  artificial  in  the  works,  whether 
of  man  or  nature,  to  be  made  in  vain.  By  this  dodrine,  though  an 
artift  hath  made  the  fpring  and  wheels,  and  every  movement  of  a watch, 
and  adjufted  them  in  fuch  a manner  as  he  knew  would  produce  the  mo- 
tions he  defigned  j yet  he  muft  think  all  this  done  to  no  purpofe,  and 
that  it  is  an  intelligence  which  direds  the  index,  and  points  to  the  hour 
of  the  day.  If  fo,  why  may  not  the  intelligence  do  it,  without  his  being 
at  the  pains  of  making  the  movements,  and  putting  them  together  ? Why 
does  not  an  empty  cafe  ferve  as  well  as  another  ? And  how  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  whenever  there  is  any  fault  in  the  going  of  a watch,  there  is 
fome  correfponding  difbrder  to  be  found  in  the  movements,  which  being 
mended  by  a fkilful  hand,  all  is  right  again.?  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all 
the  clock-work  of  nature,  great  part  whereof  is  fo  wonderfully  fine  and 
fubtile,  as  fcarce  to  be  difcerned  by  the  beft  microfcope.  In  fhort  it  will 
be  afked,  how  upon  our  principles  any  tolerable  account  can  be  given,  or 
any  final  caufe  affigned  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  bodies  and  ma- 
chines framed  with  the  mofl:  exquifite  art,  which  in  the  common  philofo- 
phy  have  very  appofite  ufes  afligned  them,  and  ferve  to  explain  abun- 
dance of  phsenomena. 

LXI.  To  all  which  I anfwer,  firft,  that  though  there  were  fome  dif- 
ficulties relating  to  the  adminiftration  of  providence,  and  the  ufes  by  it 
affigned  to  the  feveral  parts  of  nature,  which  I could  not  folve  by  the 
foregoing  principles,  yet  this  objedlion  could  be  of  fmall  weight  againft 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  thofe  things  which  may  be  proved  a priori^ 
with  the  utmoft  evidence.  Secondly,  But  neither  are  the  received  prin- 
ciples free  from  the  like  difficulties  -,  for  it  may  fiill  be  demanded,  to  what 
end  God  fhould  take  thofe  round-about  methods  of  effeding  things  by 
inftruments  and  machines,  which  no  one  can  deny  might  have  been  ef- 
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feded  by  the  mere  command  of  his  will,  without  all  that  apparatus  : nay, 
if  we  narrowly  confider  it,  we  fhall  find  the  objedion  may  be  retorted 
with  greater  force  on  thofe  who  hold  the  exiftence  of  thofe  machines 
without  the  mind  j for  it  has  been  made  evident,  that  folidity,  bulk, 
figure,  motion  and  the  like,  have  no  aBivity  or  eficacy  in  them,  fo  as  to 
be  capable  of  producing  any  one  effed  in  nature.  See  JeB.  25.  Who- 
ever therefore  fuppofes  them  to  cxift  (allowing  the  fuppofition  pofllble) 
when  they  are  not  perceived,  does  it  manifeftly  to  no  purpofe  ; fince  the 
only  ufe  that  is  afligned  to  them,  as  they  exift  unperceived,  is  that  they 
produce  thofe  perceivable  effeds,  which  in  truth  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any 
thing  but  fpirit. 

LXII.  But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty,  it  mufi  be  obferved,  that 
though  the  fabrication  of  all  thofe  parts  and  organs  be  not  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  producing  any  effed,  yet  it  is  neceffary  to  the  producing 
of  things  in  a confiant,  regular  way,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
There  are  certain  general  laws  that  run  through  the  whole  chain  of  na- 
tural effeds ; thefe  are  learned  by  the  obfervation  and  fiudy  of  nature, 
and  are  by  men  applied  as  well  to  the  framing  artificial  things  for  the  ufe 
and  ornament  of  life,  as  to  the  explaining  the  various  phceno7nena  : which 
explication  confifis  only  in  fiiewing  the  conformity  any  particular  phaeno- 
menon hath  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  in 
difcovering  the  uniformity  there  is  in  the  produdion  of  natural  effeds  j as 
will  be  evident  to  whoever  fhall  attend  to  the  feveral  infiances,  wherein 
philofophers  pretend  to  account  for  appearances.  That  there  is  a great 
and  confpicuous  ufe  in  thefe  regular  confiant  methods  of  working  ob- 
ferved by  the  fu preme  agent,  hath  been  fliewn  in  feB.  31.  And  it  is  no 
lefs  vifible,  that  a particular  iize,  figure,  motion  and  difpofition  of  parts 
are  neceffary,  though  not  abfolutely  to  the  producing  any  effed,  yet  to 
the  producing  it  according  to  the  fianding  mechanical  laws  of  nature. 
Thus,  for  infiance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  God,  or  the  intelligence 
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which  fuftains  and  rules  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  might,  if  he  were 
minded  to  produce  a miracle,  caufe  all  the  motions  on  the  dial-plate  of 
a watch,  though  nobody  had  ever  made  the  movements,  and  put  them 
in  it : but  yet  if  he  will  a6l  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  mechanifm,  by  him 
for  wife  ends  eftablilhed  and  maintained  in  the  creation,  it  is  neceffary 
that  thofe  adlions  of  the  watchmaker,  whereby  he  makes  the  move- 
ments and  rightly  adjufts  them,  precede  the  produdion  of  the  aforefaid 
motions  j as  alfo  that  any  diforder  in  them  be  attended  with  the  percep- 
tion of  fome  correfponding  diforder  in  the  movements,  which  being  once 
correded  all  is  right  again. 

LXIII.  It  may  indeed  on  fome  occafions  be  necelTary,  that  the  au- 
thor of  nature  difplay  his  overruling  power  in  producing  fome  appearance 
out  of  his  ordinary  feries  of  things.  Such  exceptions  from  the  general 
rules  of  nature  are  proper  to  furprife  and  awe  men  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  being:  but  then  they  are  to  be  ufed  but  feldom, 
otherwife  there  is  a plain  reafon  why  they  fhould  fail  of  that  eifed.  Be- 
lides, God  feems  to  choofe  the  convincing  our  reafon  of  his  attributes  by 
the  works  of  nature,  which  difeover  fo  much  harmony  and  contrivance 
in  their  make,  and  are  fuch  plain  indications  of  wifdom  and  beneficence 
in  their  author,  rather  than  ta  afionilh  us  into  a belief  of  his  being  by 
anomalous  and  furprifing  events. 

LXIV.  To  fet  this  matter  in  a yet  clearer  light,  I lhall  obferve 
that  w’hat  has  been  objeded  in  fedi.  6o.  amounts  in  reality  to  no  more  than 
this:  ideas  are  not  any  how  and  at  random  produced,  there  being  a cer- 
tain order  and  connexion  between  them,  like  to  that  of  caufe  and  efibd: 
there  are  alfo  feveral  combinations  of  them,  made  in  a very  regular  and 
artificial  manner,  which  feem  like  fo  many  inftruments  in  the  hand  of 
nature,  that  being  hid  as  it  w'ere  behind  the  feenes,  have  a fecret  opera- 
tion in  producing  thofe  appearances  which  are  feen  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  being  themfelves  difeernibie  only  to  the  curious  eye  of  the  phiio- 
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fopher.  But  fince  one  idea  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  another,  to  what  pur- 
pofe  is  that  connexion  ? and  fince  thofe  inftruments,  being  barely  ineffica- 
cious perceptions  in  the  mind,  are  not  fubfervient  to  the  production  of  na- 
tural effects ; it  is  demanded  why  they  are  made,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  God  fhould  make  us,  upon  a clofe  in- 
fpeCtion  into  his  works,  behold  fo  great  variety  of  ideas,  fo  artfully  laid 
together,  and  fo  much  according  to  rule ; it  not  being  credible,  that  he 
would  be  at  the  expence  (if  one  may  fo  fpeak)  of  all  that  art  and  regula- 
rity to  no  purpofe? 

LXV,  To  all  which  my  anfwer  is,  firft,  that  the  connexion  of  ideas 
does  not  imply  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effeB^  but  only  of  a mark  or  fign 
with  the  thing  fignified.  The  fire  which  1 fee  is  not  the  caufe  of  the 
pain  I fuffer  upon  my  approaching  it,  but  the  mark  that  forewarns  me 
of  it.  In  like  manner,  the  noife  that  I hear  is  not  the  effeCt  of  this  or 
that  motion  or  collifion  of  the  ambient  bodies,  but  the  fign  thereof.  Se- 
condly, the  reafon  why  ideas  are  formed  into  machines,  that  is,  artificial 
and  regular  combinations,  is  the  fame  with  that  for  combining  letters  in- 
to words.  That  a few  original  ideas  may  be  made  to  fignify  a great 
number  of  effeCIs  and  aCtions,  it  is  neceffary  they  be  varioufly  combined 
together:  and  to  the  end  their  ufe  be  permanent  and  univerfal,  thefe 
combinations  muft  be  made  by  rule.^  and  with  wife  contrivance.  By  this 
means  abundance  of  information  is  conveyed  unto  us  concerning  what 
we  are  to  expeCl  from  fuch  and  fuch  aCfions,  and  what  methods  are  pro- 
* per  to  be  taken,  for  the  exciting  fuch  and  fuch  ideas : which  in  effed  is 
all  that  I conceive  to  be  diftindly  meant,  when  it  is  faid  that  by  difcerii- 
ing  the  figure,  texture,  and  mechanifm  of  the  inward  parts  of  bodies,  whe- 
ther natural  or  artificial,  we  may  attain  to  know  the  feveral  ufes  and  pro- 
perties depending  thereon,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
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LXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  things  which  under  the  notion 
of  a caufe  co-operating  or  concurring  to  the  produdion  of  effeds,  arc  al- 
together inexplicable,  and  run  us  into  great  abfurdities,  may  be  very  na- 
turally explained,  and  have  a proper  and  obvious  ufe  afligned  them, 
when  they  are  confidered  only  as  marks  or  figns  for  our  information. 
And  it  is  the  fearching  after,  and  endeavouring  to  underftand  thofe  figns 
inftituted  by  the  author  of  nature,  that  ought  to  be  the  employment  of 
the  natural  philofopher,  and  not  the  pretending  to  explain  things  by  corpo- 
real caufes  j which  dodrine  feems  to  have  too  much  eftranged  the  minds 
of  men  from  that  adive  principle,  that  fupreme  and  wife  fpirit,  in  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being, 

LXVII.  In  the  twelfth  place,  it  may  perhaps  be  objeded,  that  though 
it  be  clear  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
inert,  fenfelefs,  extended,  folid,  figured,  moveable  fubftance,  exifting  with- 
out the  mind,  fuch  as  philofophers  defcribe  matter  : yet  if  any  man  fhall 
leave  out  of  his  idea  of  matter,  the  pofitive  ideas  of  extenfion,  figure,  foli- 
dity  and  motion,  and  fay  that  he  means  only  by  that  word,  an  inert  fenfe- 
lefs  fubftance,  that  exifts  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived,  which  is  the 
occafion  of  our  ideas,  or  at  the  prefence  whereof  God  is  pleafed  to  excite 
ideas  in  us ; it  doth  not  appear,  but  that  matter  taken  in  this  fenfe  may 
pofiibly  exift.  In  anfwer  to  which  I fay  firft,  that  it  feems  no  lefs  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  a fubftance  without  accidents,  than  it  is  to  fuppofe  ac- 
cidents without  a fubftance.  But  fecondly,  though  we  fhould  grant  this, 
unknown  fubftance  may  polTibly  exift,  yet  where  can  it  be  fuppofed  to 
be  ? that  it  exifts  not  in  the  mind  is  agreed,  and  that  it  exifts  not  in 
place  is  no  lefs  certain ; fince  all  extenfion  exifts  only  in  the  mind,  as 
hath  been  already  proved.  It  remains  therefore  that  it  exifts  no  where 
at  alL 
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LXVHL  Let  us  examine  a little  the  defcription  that  is  here  given  us 
of  matter.  It  neither  ads,  nor  perceives,  nor  is  perceived  : for  this  is  all 
that  is  meant  by  faying  it  is  an  inert,  fenfelefs,  unknown  fubftancej 
which  is  a definition  intirely  made  up  of  negatives,  excepting  only  the 
relative  notion  of  its  ftanding  under  or  fupporting : but  then  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  it  fupports  nothing  at  all  j and  how  nearly  this  comes  to  the 
defcription  of  a 77on-entity^  I defire  may  be  confidered.  But,  fay  you,  it 
is  the  imknown  occafion,  at  the  prefence  of  which,  ideas  are  excited  in  us  - 
by  the  will  of  God.  Now  I would  fain  know  how  any  thing  can  be 
prefent  to  us,  which  is  neither  perceivable  by  fenfe  nor  reflexion,  nor 
capable  of  producing  any  idea  in  our  minds,  nor  is  at  all  extended,  nor 
hath  any  form,  nor  exifts  in  any  place.  ' The  w'ords  to  be  prefent^  when 
thus  applied,  mufl:  needs  be  taken  in  fome  abftrad  and  ftrange  meaning, 
and  which  I am  not  able  to  comprehend. 

LXIX.  Again,  let  us  examine  what  is  meant  by  occafion : fo  far  as  I 
can  gather  from  the  common  ufe  of  language,  that  word  fignifies,  either 
the  agent  which  produces  any  effejS:,  or  elfe  fomething  that  is  obferved 
to  accompany,  or  go  before  it,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  matter  as  above  defcribed,  it  can  be  taken  in  nei- 
ther of  thofe  fenfes.  For  matter  is  faid  to  be  paflive  and  inert,  and  fo 
cannot  be  an  agent  or  efficient  caufe.  It  is  alfo  unperceivable,  as  being 
devoid  of  all  fenfible  qualities,  and  fo  cannot  be  the  occafion  of  our  per- 
ceptions in  the  latter  fenfe  : as  when  the  burning  my  finger  is  faid  to  be 
the  occafion  of  the  pain  that  attends  it.  What  therefore  can  be  meant 
by  calling  matter  an  occafion^  this  term  is  either  ufed  in  no  fenfe  at  all, 
or  elfe  in  fome  fenfe  very  diftant  from  its  received  fignification. 

LXX.  You  wall  perhaps  fay  that  matter,  though  it  be  not  perceived 
by  us,  is  neverthelefs  perceived  by  God,  to  v/hom  it  is  the  occafion  of 
exciting  ideas  in  our  minds.  For,  fay  you,  fince  we  obferve  our  fenfa- 
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tions  to  be  imprinted  in  an  orderly  and  conftant  manner,  it  is  but  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe  there  are  certain  conftant  and  regular  occafions  of 
their  being  produced.  That  is  to  fay,  that  there  are  certain  permanent 
and  diftind  parcels  of  matter,  correfponding  to  our  ideas,  which,  though 
they  do  not  excite  them  in  our  minds,  or  any  ways  immediately  aftedl 
us,  as  being  altogether  paflive  and  unperceivable  to  us,  they  are  never- 
thelefs  to  God,  by  whom  they  are  perceived,  as  it  were  fo  many  occaft- 
ons  to  remind  him  when  and  what  ideas  to  imprint  on  our  minds : that 
£o  things  may  go  on  in  a conftant  uniform  manner. 

LXXI.  In  anfwer  to  this  I obferve,  that  as  the  notion  of  matter  is  here, 
ftated,  the  queftion  is  no  longer  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a thing  dif- 
tind  from  Jpirit  and  idea^  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived  : but 
whether  there  are  not  certain  ideas,  of  I know  not  what  fort,  in  the 
mind  of  God,  which  are  fo  many  marks  or  notes  that  dired  him  how  to 
produce  fenfations  in  our  minds,  in  a conftant  and  regular  method : 
much  after  the  fame  manner  as  a muftcian  is  direded  by  the  notes  of 
mufic  to  produce  that  harmonious  train  and  compofition  of  found,  which 
is  called  a tune-^  though  they  who  hear  the  mufic  do  not  perceive  the 
notes,  and  may  be  intirely  ignorant  of  them.  But  this  notion  of  matter 
feems  too  extravagant  to  deferve  a confutation,  Befides,  it  is  in  effed 
no  objedion  againft  what  we  have  advanced,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no 
fenfelefs,  un  perceived  fuhfance. 

LXXII.  If  we  follow  the  light  of  reafon,  we  fiiall,  from  the  conftant 
uniform  method  of  our  fenfations,  colled  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of 
the  fpirit  who  excites  them  in  our  minds.  But  this  is  all  that  I can  fee 
reafonably  concluded  from  thence.  To  me,  I fay,  it  is  evident  that  the 
being  of  2i  fpirit  infinitely  u'ife^  good^  and  powerful  is  abundantly  fufficient 
to  explain  all  the  appearances  of  nature.  But  as  for  inert  fenfelefs  mat- 
tcr^  nothing  that  I perceive  has  any  the  leaft  connexion  with  it,  or  leads 
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to  the  thoughts  of  it.  And  I would  fain  fee  any  one  explain  any  the 
meaneft  phcenomemn  in  nature  by  it,  or  fhew  any  manner  of  reafon, 
though  in  the  loweft  rank  of  probability,  that  he  can  have  for  its  exift- 
ence  j or  even  make  any  tolerable  fenfe  or  meaning  of  that  fuppofition. 
For  as  to  its  being  an  occafion,  we  have,  I think,  evidently  fhewn  that 
with  regard  to  us  it  is  no  occafion  : it  remains  therefore  that  it  muft  be, 
if  at  all,  the  occafion  to  God  of  exciting  ideas  in  us  j and  what  this  amounts 
to,  we  have  juft  now  feen. 

LXXIII.  It  is  worth  while  to  refled  a little  on  the  motives  whieh  in- 
duced men  to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  material  fubftance  j that  fo  hav- 
ing obferved  the  gradual  ceafing,  and  expiration  of  thofe  motives  or  rea- 
fons, -we  may  proportionably  withdraw  the  aftent  that  was  grounded  on 
them.  Firft  therefore,  it  was  thought  that  colour,  figure,  motion,  and 
the  reft  of  the  fenfible  qualities  or  accidents,  did  really  exift  without  the 
mind ; and  for  this  reafon,  it  feemed  needful  to  fuppofe  fome  unthink- 
ing fubf  ratum  or  fubfance  wherein  they  did  exift,  fince  they  could  not 
be  conceived  to  exift  by  themfelves.  Afterwards,  in  procefs  of  time,  men 
being  convinced  that  colours,  founds,  and  the  reft  of  the  fenfible  fecon- 
dary  qualities  had  no  exiftence  without  the  mind,  they  ftripped  this  fub~ 
ftratum  or  material  fubftance  of  thofe  qualities,  leaving  only  the  primary 
ones,  figure,  motion,  and  fuch  like,  which  they  ftill  conceived  to  exift 
without  the  mind,  and  confequently  to  ftand  in  need  of  a material  fupport. 
'But  it  having  been  fhewn,  that  none,  even  of  thefe,  can  poffibly  exift 
otherwife  than  in  a fpirit  or  mind  which  perceives  them,  it  follows  that  we 
have  no  longer  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  being  of  matter.  Nay,  that  it 
is  utterly  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing,  fo  long  as  that  word 
is  taken  to  denote  an  unthinking  fubf  ratum  of  qualities  or  accidents,  where- 
in they  exift  without  the  mind. 

LXXIV.  But  though  it  be  allowed  by  the  materialifs  themfelves,  that 
matter  was  thought  of  only  for  the  fake  of  fupporting  accidents  5 and 
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the  reafon  intirely  ceafing,  one  might  exped  the  mind  fhould  naturally, 
and  without  any  reludance  at  all,  quit  the  belief  of  what  was  folely 
grounded  thereon.  Yet  the  prejudice  is  riveted  fo  deeply  in  our  thoughts, 
that  we  can  fcarce  tell  how  to  part  with  it,  and  are  therefore  inclined, 
fince  the  thing  itfelf  is  indefenfible,  at  leaft  to  retain  the  name ; which, 
we  apply  to  I know  not  what  abflraded  and  indefinite  notions  of  beings 
or  occafion^  though  without  any  fhew  of  reafon,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  I can 
fee.  For  what  is  there  on  our  part,  or  what  do  we  perceive  amongft  - 
all  the  ideas,  fenfations,  notions,  which  are  imprinted  on  our  minds, 
either  by  fenfe  or  reflexion,  from  whence  may  be  inferred  the  exiftence 
of  an  inert,  thoughtlefs,  unperceived  occafion  ? and  on  the  other  hand, 
on  the  part  of  an  all-fufficient  fpirit^  what  can  there  be  that  fliould  make 
us  believe,  or  even  fufped,  he  is  diredled  by  an  inert  occafion  to  excite 
• ideas  in  our  minds? 

LXXV.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  force  of  prejudice, 
and  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mind  of  man  retains  fo  great  a fond- 
nefs  againft  all  the  evidence  of  reafon,  for  a ftupid  thoughtlefs  fomewhat^ 
by  the  interpofition  whereof  it  would,  as  it  were,  flcreen  itfelf  from  the 
providence  of  God,  and  remove  him  farther  off  from  the  aflaits  of  the 
world.  But  though  we  do  the  utmoft  we  can,  to  fecure  the  belief  of 
matter^  though  when  reafon  forfakes  us,  we  endeavour  to  fupport  our 
opinion  on  the  bare  poflibility  of  the  thing,  and  though  \ve  indulge  our- 
felves  in  the  full  fcope  of  an  imagination  not  regulated  by  reafon,  to 
make  out  that  poor  pojjibility^  yet  the  upfliot  of  all  is,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain unknown  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God  j for  this,  if  any  thing,  is  all  that 
I conceive  to  be  meant  by  occafion  with  regard  to  God.  And  this,  at  the 
bottom,  is  no  longer  contending  for  the  things  but  for  the  name. 

♦ 

LXXVI.  Whether  therefore  there  are  fuch  ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  • 
and  whether  they  may  he  called  by  the  name  matter^  I fhall  not  difpute. 
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But  if  you  flick  to  the  notion  of  an  unthinking  fubftance,  or  fupport  of 
extenfion,  motion,  and  other  fenfible  qualities,  then  to  me  it  is  moft 
evidently  impollible  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing.  Since  it  is  a plain 
repugnancy,  that  thofe  qualities  fhould  exift  in  or  be  fupported  by  an 
unperceiving  fubftance. 

LXXVII.  But  fay  you,  though  it  be  granted  that  there  is  no  thought- 
lefs  fupport  of  extenfion,  and  the  other  qualities  or  accidents  which  we 
perceive  j yet  there  may,  perhaps,  be  fome  inert  unperceiving  fubftance, 
or  fubf  ratum  of  fome  other  qualities,  as  incomprehenfible  to  us  as  co- 
lours are  to  a man  born  blind,  becaufe  we  have  not  a fenfe  adapted  to 
them.  But  if  we  had  a new  fenfe,  we  fhould  pofilbly  no  more  doubt  of 
their  exiftence,  than  a blind-man  made  to  fee  does  of  the  exiftence  of 
light  and  colours.  I anfwer,  firft,  if  what  you  mean  by  the  word  mat^ 
ter  be  only  the  unknown  fupport  of  unknown  qualities,  it  is  no  matter 
whether  there  is  fuch  a thing  or,  fince  it  no  way  concerns  us  : and  I do 
not  fee  the  advantage  there  is  in  difputing  about  we  know  not  what^ 
and  we  know  not  why, 

LXXVm.  But  fecondly,  if  we  had  a new  fenfe,  it  could  only  furnifh 
us  wdth  new  ideas  or  fenfations : and  then  we  fhould  have  the  fame 
reafon  againft  their  exifting  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance,  that  has  been 
already  offered  wdth  relation  to  figure,  motion,  colour,  and  the  like, 
Oiialities,  as  hath  been  fhewn,  are  nothing  elfe  but  fenfations  or  ideas^ 
which  exift  only  in  a mhid  perceiving  them  ; and  this  is  true  not  only  of 
the  ideas  we  are  acquainted  with  at  prefent,  but  likewife  of  all  poffible 
ideas  whatfoever. 

LXXIX.  But  you  will  infift,  what  if  I have  no  reafon  to  believe  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  what  if  I cannot  affign  any  ufe  to  it,  or  explain  any 
thing  by  it,  or  even  conceive  what  is  meant  by  that  word  ? yet  ftill  it  is 
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no  contradidion  to  fay  that  matter  exifts,  and  that  this  matter  is  in  gene- 
ral a fubftance^  or  occafon  of  ideas  j though,  indeed,  to  go  about  to  un- 
fold the  meaning,  or  adhere  to  any  particular  explication  of  thofe  words, 
may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties.  I anfwer,  when  words  are 
ufed  without  a meaning,  you  may  put  them  together  as  you  pleafe, 
without  danger  of  running  into  a contradidion.  You  may  fay,  for  ex- 
ample, that  twice  two  is  equal  to  feven,  fo  long  as  you  declare  you  do  not 
take  the  words  of  that  propofition  in  their  ufual  acceptation,  but  for 
marks  of  you  know  not  what.  And  by  the  fame  reafon  you  may  fay, 
there  is  an  inert  thoughtlefs  fubftance  without  accidents,  which  is  the 
occafion  of  our  ideas.  And  we  (hall  underftand  juft  as  much  by  one 
propofition,  as  the  other. 

LXXX.  In  the  laft  place,  you  will  fay,  what  if  we  give  up  the  caufe 
of  material  fubftance,  and  affert,  that  matter  is  an  unknown  fomewhat^ 
neither  fubftance  nor  accident,  fpirit  nor  idea,  inert,  thoughtlefs,  indi- 
vifible,  immoveable,  unextended,  exifting  in  no  place  ? for,  fay  you, 
whatever  may  be  urged  againft  fubfance  or  occafon^  or  any  other  pofitive 
or  relative  notion  of  matter,  hath  no  place  at  all,  fo  long  as  this  negative 
definition  rtf'  matter  is  adhered  to.  I anfw^er,  you  may,  if  fo  it  fhall 
fecm  good,  ufe  the  word  matter  in  the  fame  fenfe,  that  other  men  ufe 
nothings  and  fo  make  thofe  terms  convertible  in  your  ftyle.  For  after  all, 
this  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  refult  of  that  definition,  the  parts 
whereof  when  I confider  wdth  attention,  either  colledlively,  or  feparate 
from  each  other,  I do  not  find  that  there  is  any  kind  of  effe<ft  or  im- 
preffion  made  on  my  mind,  different  from  what  is  excited  by  the  term 

LXXXI,  You  will  reply  perhaps,  that  in  the  forefaid  definition  is  in^ 
eluded,  what  doth  fufficiently  diftingulfh  it  from  nothing,  the  pofitive, 
abftradl  idea  of  quiddity^  entity^  or  exifence.  1 own  indeed,  that  thofe 
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who  pretend  to  the  faculty  of  framing  abftrad  general  ideas,  do  talk  as 
if  they  had  fuch  an  idea,  which  is,  fay  they,  the  mofl  abftrad  and  gene- 
ral notion  of  all,  that  is  to  me  the  moft  incomprehenfible  of  all  others. 
That  there  are  a great  variety  of  fpirits  of  different  orders  and  capaci- 
ties, v\  hofe  faculties,  both  in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  thofe 
the  Author  of  my  being  has  bellowed  on  me,  I fee  no  reafon  to  deny. 
And  for  m.e  to  pretend  to  determine  by  my  own  few,  flinted,  narrow 
inlets  of  perception,  what  ideas  the  inexhauftible  power  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit  may  imprint  upon  them,  were  certainly  the  utmoft  folly  and  pre- 
fumption.  Since  there  may  be,  for  ought  that  I know,  innumerable 
forts  of  ideas  or  fenfations,  as  different  from  one  another,  and  from  all 
that  I have  perceived,  as  colours  are  from  founds.  But  how  ready  foever 
I may  be,  to  acknowledge  the  fcantinefs  of  my  comprehenfion,  with 
regard  to  the  endlefs  variety  of  fpirits  and  ideas,  that  might  poffibly  exifl, 
yet  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  a notion  of  entity  or  exiflence,  abfraSied 
from  fpirit  and  idea,  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  is,  I fufped, 
a downright  repugnancy  and  trifling  with  words.  It  remains  that  we 
confider  the  objedions,  which  may  poffibly  be  made  on  the  part  of  re- 
ligion. 

LXXXII.  Some  there  are  who  think,  that  though  the  arguments  for 
the  real  exiflence  of  bodies,  which  are  drawn  from  reafon,  be  allowed 
not  to  amount  to  demonflration,  yet  the  holy  feriptures  are  fo  clear  in 
the  point,  as  will  fufHciently  convince  every  good  chriflian,  that  bodies 
do  really  exifl,  and  are  fomething  more  than  mere  ideas  j there  being  in 
holy  writ  innumerable  fads  related,  which  evidently  fuppofe  the  reality 
of  timber,  and  flone,  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  cities,  and  human  bo- 
dies. To  which  I anfwer,  that  no  fort  of  writings  whatever,  facred  or 
profane,  which  ufe  thofe  and  the  like  words  in  the  vulgar  acceptation, 
or  fo  as  to  have  a meaning  in  them,  are  in  danger  of  having  their  truth 
called  in  queftion  by  our  dodrine.  That  all  thofe  things  do  really  exifl, 
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that  there  are  bodies,  even  corporeal  fubftances,  when  taken  in  the 
vulgar  fenfe,  has  been  fhewn  to  be  agreeable  to  our  principles  : and  the 
difference  betw^ixt  things  and  ideas.^  realities  and  chimeras,  has  been  dif- 
tindly  explained.  * And  I do  not  think,  that  -either  what  philofophers 
call  matter,  or  the  exiflence  of  objeds  without  the  mind,  is  any  where 
mentioned  in  fcripture. 

LXXXIir.  Again,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not  external  things,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  proper  ufe  of  words,  is  the  marking  our 
conceptions,  or  things  only  as  they  are  known  and  perceived  by  us  j 
whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  in  the  tenets  we  have  laid  down,  there  is 
nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  right  ufe  and  fignificancy  of  language,  and 
that  difeourfe  of  what  kind  foever,  fo  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  remains  un~ 
difturbed.  But  all  this  feems  fo  manifefl,  from  what  hath  been  fet  forth 
in  the  premifes,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  infift  any  farther  on  it. 

LXXXIV.  But  it  will  be  urged,  that  miracles  do,  at  leaft,  lofe  much 
of  their  ftrefs  and  import  by  our  principles.  What  muft  we  think  of 
Mofes's  rod,  was  it  not  really  turned  into  a ferpent,  or  was  there  only  a 
change  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  fpedators  ? And  can  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  our  Saviour  did  no  more  at  the  marriage-feafl  in  Cana,  than  impofe 
on  the  fight,  and  fmell,  and  tafte  of  the  guefts,  fo  as  to  create  in  them 
the  appearance  or  idea  only  of  wine,^  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  other 
miracles : w'hich,  in  confequence  of  the  foregoing  principles,  muft  be 
looked  upon  only  as  lb  many  cheats,  or  illufions  of  fancy.  To  this  1 
reply,  that  the  rod  was  changed  into  a real  ferpent,  and  the  water  into 
real  wine.  That  this  doth  not,  in  the  leaft,  contradid  what  I have  eife- 
where  faid,  will  be  evident  from  fe^.  34,  and  35.  But  this  bufinefs  of 
real  and  imaginary  hath  been  already  fo  plainly  and  fully  explained,  and 
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fo  often  referred  to,  and  the  difficulties  about  it  are  fo  eafily  anfwered 
from  what  hath  gone  before,  that  it  were  an  affront  to  the  reader’s  un- 
derftanding,  to  refume  the  explication  of  it  in  this  place.  I ffiall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  if  at  table  all  who  were  prefent  fhould  fee,  and  fmell,  and 
tafte,  and  drink  wine,  and  find  the  effedfs  of  it,  with  me  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  its  reality.  So  that  at  bottom,  the  fbruple  concerning  real 
miracles  hath  no  place  at  all  on  ours,  but  only  on  the  received  principles, 
and  confequently  maketh  rather  for^  than  againji  what  hath  been  faid. 

LXXXV.  Having  done  with  the  objedions,  which  I endeavoured  to 
propofe  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  given  them  all  the  force  and  weight  I 
could,  we  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  take  a view  of  our  tenets  in  their 
confequences.  Some  of  thefe  appear  at  firft  fight,  as  that  feveral  diffi- 
cult and  obfcure  queftions,  on  which  abundance  of  Ipeculation  hath 
been  thrown  away,  are  intirely  banifhed  from  philofophy.  Whether  cor- 
poreal fubftance  can  think  ? whether  matter  be  infinitely  divifible  ? and 
how  it  operates  on  fpirit  ? thefe  and  the  like  inquiries  have  given  infinite 
amufement  to  philofophers  in  all  ages.  But  depending  on  the  exiftcnce 
of  matter,  they  have  no  longer  any  place  on  our  principles.  Many  other 
advantages  there  are,  as  well  with  regard  to  religion  as  the  fciences,  which 
it  is  eafy  for  any  one  to  deduce  from  what  hath  been  premifed.  But  this 
will  appear  more  plainly  in  the  fequel. 

LXXXVI.  From  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  it  follows,  human 
knowledge  may  naturally  be  reduced  to  two  heads,  that  of  ideas,  and 
that  of  fpirits.  Of  each  of  thefe  I fhall  treat  in  order.  And  firft  as  to 
ideas  or  unthinking  things,  our  knowledge  of  thefe  hath  been  very  mueh 
obfeured  and  confounded,  and  we  have  been  led  into  very  dangerous 
errors,  by  fuppofing  a twofold  exiftence  of  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  the  one 
mtclligihle,  or  in  the  mind,  the  other  real  and  without  the  mind  : where- 
by unthinking  things  are  thought  to  have  a natural  fubfiftence  of  their 
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own,  diftin£t  from  being  perceived  by  fpirits.  This  which,  if  I miftake 
not,  hath  been  fhewn  to  be  a moft  groundlefs  and  abfurd  notion,  is  the 
very  root  of  Scepticifm ; for  fo  long  as  men  thought  that  real  things  fub- 
fifted  without  the  mind,  and  that  their  knowledge  was  only  fo  far  forth 
real  as  it  was  conformable  to  real  things^  it  follows,  they  could  not  be  cer- 
tain that  they  had  any  real  knowledge  at  all.  For  how  can  it  be  known, 
that  the  things  which  are  perceived,  are  conformable  to  thofe  w'hich  arc 
not  perceived,  or  exift  without  the  mind? 

LXXXVII.  Colour,  figure,  motion,  extenfion  and  the  like,  confidered 
only  as  fo  many  fenfations  in  the  mind,  are  perfedly  known,  there  be- 
ing nothing  in  them  which  is  not  perceived.  But  if  they  are  looked  on 
as  notes  or  images,  referred  to  things  or  archetypes  exifting  without  the 
mind,  then  are  we  involved  all  in  fcepticifm.  We  fee  only  the  appear- 
ances, and  not  the  real  qualities  of  things.  What  may  be  the  extenfion, 
figure,  or  motion  of  any  thing  really  and  abfolutely,  or  in  itfelf,  it  is  ira- 
polfible  for  us  to  know,  but  only  the  proportion  or  the  relation  they 
bear  to  our  fenfes.  Things  remaining  the  fame,  our  ideas  vary,  and 
which  of  them,  or  even  whether  any  of  them  at  all  reprefent  the  true 
quality  really  exifting  in  the  thing,  it  is  out  of  our  reach  to  determine. 
So  that,  for  ought  we  know,  all  we  fee,  hear,  and  feel,  may  be  only  phan- 
tom and  vain  chimera,  and  not  at  all  agree  with  the  real  things,  exifting 
in  rerum  natura.  All  this  fcepticifm  follows,  from  our  fuppofing  a dif- 
ference between  things  and  ideas^  and  that  the  former  have  a fubfiftence 
without  the  mind,  or  un perceived.  It  were  eafy  to  dilate  on  this  fub- 
jed,  and  Ihew  how  the  arguments  urged  by  Sceptics  in  all  ages,  depend 
on  the  fuppofition  of  external  objeds. 

LXXXVIII.  So  long  as  we  attribute  a real  exiftence  to  unthinking 
things,  diftind  from  their  being  perceived,  it  is  not  only  impolTible  for 
us  to  know  with  evidence  the  nature  of  any  real  unthinking  being,  but 
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even  that  it  exifts.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  philofophers  diftruft  their 
fenfes,  and  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  every  thing 
they  fee  or  feel,  even  of  their  own  bodies.  And  after  all  their  labour 
and  ftruggle  of  thought,  they  are  forced  to  own,  we  cannot  attain  to  any 
felf-evident  or  demonftrative  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things. 
But  all  this  doubtfulnefs,  which  fo  bewilders  and  confounds  the  mind, 
and  makes  philofophy  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  vanifties,  if  we 
annex  a meaning  to  our  words,  and  do  not  amufe  ourfelves  with  the 
terms  abfoliite^  external^  exiji^  and  fuch  like,  fignifying  we  know  not 
what.  1 can  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of  thofe 
things  which  I actually  perceive  by  fenfe:  it  being  a manifeft  contradic- 
tiori,  that  any  fenfible  objecft  fiiould  be  immediately  perceived  by  fight 
or  touch,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  no  exiftence  in  nature,  fince  the  ve- 
ry exiftence  of  an  unthinking  being  coufifts  in  bemg  perceived. 

I 

LXXXIX.  Nothing  feems  of  more  importance,  towards  eroding  a 
firm  fyftem  of  found  and  real  knowledge,  which  may  be  proof  againft 
the  affaults  of  Scepticifm^  than  to  lay  the  beginning  in  a diftind  explica- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  things  reality^  exiftence : for  in  vain  fhall  we  * 
difpute  concerning  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  or  pretend  to  any  know- 
ledge thereof,  fo  long  as  we  have  not  fixed  the  meaning  of  thofe  words. 
Phiiig  or  being  is  the  moft  general  name  of  all,  it  comprehends  under  it 
two  kinds  intirely  diftind  and  heterogeneous,  and  which  have  nothing 
common  but  the  name,  to  wit,  fpirits  and  ideas.  The  former  are  aBivCy 
indivifible  fubftances : the  latter  are  inert,  fieeting,  dependent  beings,  which 
fubfift  not  by  themfelves,  but  are  fupported  by,  or  exift  in  minds  or  fpi- 
ritual  fubftances.  We  comprehend  our  own  exiftence  by  inward  feel- 
ing or  reflexion,  and  that  of  other  fpirits  by  reafon.  We  may  be  faid 
to  have  fome  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own  minds,  of  fpirits  and  ac- 
tive beings,  whereof  in  a ftrid  fenfe  we  have  not  ideas.  In  like  man- 
ner we*'know  and  have  a notion  of  relations  between  things  or  ideas, 
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which  relations  are  diftind  from  the  ideas  or  things  related,  inafmuch 
as  the  latter  may  be  perceived  by  us  without  our  perceiving  the  former. 
To  me  it  feems  that  ideas,  fpirits  and  relations  are  all  in  their  refpedive 
kinds,  the  objed  of  human  knowledge  and  fubjed  of  difcourfe : and 
that  the  term  idea  would  be  improperly  extended  to  fignify  every  thing 
we  know  or  have  any  notion  of. 

XC.  Ideas  imprinted  on  the  fenfes  are  real  things,  or  do  really  exlftj 
this  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  deny  they  can  fubfift  without  the  minds 
which  perceive  them,  or  that  they  are  refemblanees  of  any  arehetypes 
exifting  without  the  mind : fince  the  very  being  of  a fenfation  or  idea 
conlifts  in  being  pereelved,  and  an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea. 
Again,  the  things  perceived  by  fenfe  may  be  termed  external^  with  re- 
gard to  their  origin,  in  that  they  are  not  generated  from  within,  by  the 
mind  itfelf,  but  imprinted  by  a fpirit  diftind  from  that  which  perceives 
them.  Senfible  objeds  may  likewife  be  faid  to  be  without  the  mind, 
in  another  fenfe,  namely  when  they  exift  in  fome  other  mind.  Thus 
when  I (hut  my  eyes,  the  things  I faw  may  ftill  exift,  but  it  muft  be  in 
another  mind. 

i 

XCI.  It  were  a miftake  to  think,  that  what  is  here  faid  derogates  in 
the  leaft  from  the  reality  of  things.  It  is  acknowledged  on  the  received 
principles,  that  extenfion,  motion,  and  in  a word  all  fenfible  qualities, 
have  need  of  a fupport,  as  not  being  able  to  fubfift  by  themfelves.  But 
the  objeds  perceived  by  fenfe,  are  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  combinati- 
ons of  thofe  qualities,  and  confequently  cannot  fubfift  by  themfelves. 
Thus  far  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  So  that  in  denying  the  things  per- 
ceived by  fenfe,  an  exiftence  independent  of  a fubftance,  or  fupport 
wherein  they  may  exift,  we  detrad  nothing  from  the  received  opinion  of 
their  reality^  and  are  guilty  of  no  innovation  in  that  refped.  All  the 
difference  is,  that  according  to  us  the  unthinking  beings  perceived  by 
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fenfe,  have  no  exiftence  diftin<S  from  being  perceived,  and  cannot  there- 
fore exift  in  any  other  fubftance,  than  thofe  unextended,  indivifible  fub- 
fiances,  or  fpirits^  \vhich  ad,  and  think,  and  perceive  them : whereas 
philofophers  vulgarly  hold,  that  the  fenfible  qualities  exifl  in  an  inert, 
extended,  unperceiving  fubflance,  which  they  call  matter^  to  which  they 
attribute  a natural  fubfiflence,  exterior  to  all  thinking  beings,  or  diftind 
from  being  perceived  by  any  mind  whatfoever,  even  the  eternal  mind  of 
the  Creator,  wherein  they  fuppofe  only  ideas  of  the  corporeal  fubftances 
created  by  him : if  indeed-they  allow  them  to  be  at  all  created. 

XCII.  For  as  we  have  fhewn  the  dodrine  of  matter  or  corporeal  fub- 
fiance,  to  have  been  the  main  pillar  and  fupport  of  Scepticifm^  fo  likewife 
upon  the  fame  foundation  have  been  raifed  all  the  impious  fchemes  of 
Atheifm  and  irreligion.  Nay  fo  great  a difficulty  hath  it  been  thought, 
to  conceive  matter  produced  out  of  nothing,  that  the  moft  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  philofophers,  even  of  thefe  who  maintained  the  being 
of  a God,  have  thought  matter  to  be  uncreated  and  coeternal  with  him. 
How  great  a friend  material  fubflance  hath  been  to  Aiheifts  in  all  ages, 
were  needlefs  to  relate.  All  their  monflrous  fyflems  have  fo  vifible  and 
neceflary  a dependence  on  it,  that  when  this  corner-ftone  is  once  remov- 
ed, the  whole  fabric  cannot  choofe  but  fall  to  the  ground  j jnfomuch  that 
it  is  no  longer  worth  while,  to  beflow  a particular  confideration  on  the 
abfurdities  of  every  wretched  fed  of  Atheifts, 

XCUI.  That  impious  and  profane  perfons  fhould  readily  fall  in  with 
thofe  fyflems  which  favour  their  inclinations,  by  deriding  immaterial  fub- 
flance, and  fuppofing  the  foul  to.  be  divifible  and  fubjed  to  corruption  as 
the  body;  which  exclude  all  freedom,  intelligence,  and  delign  from  the 
formation  of  things,  and  inflead  thereof  make  a felf-exiflent,  flupid,  un- 
thinking fubflance  the  root, and  origin  of  all  beings.  That  they  fhould 
hearken  to  thofe  who  deny  a Providence,  or  infpedion  of  a fuperior 
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mind  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  attributing  the  whole  feries  of  eventa 
either  to  blind  chance  or  fatal  neceffity,  arifing  from  the  impulfe  of  one 
body  on  another.  All  this  is  very  natural  And  on  the  other  hand,, 
when  men  of  better  principles  obferve  the  enemies  of  religion  lay  fo 
great  a flrefs  on  unthinking  matter^  and  all  of  them  ufe  fo  much  induflry 
and  artifice  to  reduce  every  thing  to  it  j methinks  they  fhould  rejoice  to 
fee  them  deprived  of  their  grand  fupport,  and  driven  from  that  only 
fortrefs,  without  which  your  Epicureans^  Hobhijls^  and  the  like,  have  not 
even  the  fhadow  of  a pretence,  but  become  the  moft  cheap  and  eafy  tri- 
umph in  the  world. 

XCIV.  The  exiflence  of  matter,  or  bodies  unperceived,  has  not  only 
been  the  main  fupport  of  Atheifs  and  Fatalijis^  but  on  the  fame  principle' 
doth  Idolatry  likewife  in  all  its  various  forms  depend.  Did  men  but  con- 
lider  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  every  other  objedl  of  the  fenfes, 
are  only  fo  many  fenfations  in  their  minds,  which  have  no  other  exift- 
cnce  but  barely  being  perceived,  doubtlefs  they  would  never  fall  down, 
and  worfhip  their  own  ideas-,  but  rather  addrefs  their  homage  to  that 
Eternal  Invisible  Mind  which  produces  and  fuftains  all  things, 

XCV.  The  fame  abfurd  principle,  by  mingling  itfelf  with  the  articles 
of  our  faith,  hath  occafioned  no  fmall  difficulties  to  chriftians.  For  ex- 
ample, about  the  RefurreBion,  how  many  fcruples  and  objedions  have 
been  railed  by  and  others  ? But  do  not  the  moft  plaufible  of 

them  depend  on  the  fuppofition,  that  a body  is  denominated  the  fame, 
with  regard  not  to  the  form  or  that  which  is  perceived'  by  fenfe,  but  the 
material  fubftance  which  remains  the  fame  under  feveral  forms  ? Take 
away  this  material  fubfance,  about  the  identity  whereof  all  the  difpute 
is,  and  mean  by  body  what  every  plain  ordinary  perfon  means  by  that 
word,  to  wit,  that  which  is.  immediately  feen.  and  felt,  which  is  only  a 
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combination  of  fenfible  qualities,  or  ideas : and  then  their  moft  «unan- 
fwerable  objedlions  come  to  nothing. 

XCVI.  Matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it  fo 
many  fceptical  and  impious  notions,  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  dis- 
putes and  puzzling  queflions,  which  have  been  thorns  in  the  fides  of 
divines,  as  well  as  philofophers,  and  made  fo  much  fruitlefs  work  for 
mankind;  that  if  the  arguments  we  have  produced  againft  it,  are  not 
found  equal  to  demonftration  (as  to  me  they  evidently  feem)  yet  I am 
fure  all  friends  to  knowledge,  peace,  and  religion,  have  reafon  to  wifh 
they  were. 

XCVII.  Befide  the  external  exigence  of  the  objedis  of  perception,  an- 
other great  Source  of  errors  and  difficulties,  with  regard  to  ideal  know- 
ledge, is  the  dodrine  of  ahfraSi  ideas^  fuch  as  it  hath  been  fet  forth  in 
the  introdudion.  The  plaineft  things  in  the  world,  thofe  we  are  moft 
intimately  acquainted  with,  and  perfedly  know,  when  they  are  confi- 
dered  in  an  abftrad  way,  appear  ftrangely  difficult  and  incomprehenfible. 
Time,  place,  and  motion,  taken  in  particular  or  concrete,  are  what  every 
body  knows ; but  having  paffed  through  the  hands  of  a metaphyfician, 
they  become  too  abftrad  and  fine,  to  be  apprehended  by  men  of  ordi- 
nary fenfe.  Bid  your  fervant  meet  you  at  fuch  a time,  in  fuch  a place, 
and  he  fhall  never  ftay  to  deliberate  on  the  meaning  of  thofe  words : in 
conceiving  that  particular  time  and  place,  or  the  motion  by  which  he  is 
to  get  thither,  he  finds  not  the  leaft  difficulty.  But  if  time  be  taken, 
cxclufive  of  all  thofe  particular  adions  and  ideas  that  diverfify  the  day, 
merely  for  the  continuation  of  exiftence,  or  duration  in  abftrad,  then  it 
will  perhaps  gravel  even  a philofopher  to  comprehend  it. 

XCVIII.  Whenever  I attempt  to  frame  a fimple  idea  of  time,  abftrad- 
pd  from  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  my  mind,  which  flow's  uniformly,  and 
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is  participated  by  all  beir^gs,  I am  loft  and  embrangled  In  inextricable 
difficulties.  I haye  no  notion  of  it  at  all,  only  I hear  others  fay,  it  is 
infinitely  divifible,  and  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  leads  me  to  en- 
tertain odd  thoughts  of  my  exiftence  : fince  that  dodrine  lays  one  under 
an  abfolute  neceffity  of  thinking,  either  that  he  paftTes  away  innumerable 
ages  without  a thought,  or  elfe  that  he  is  annihilated  every  moment  of 
his  life:  both  which  feem  equally  abfurd.  Time  therefore  being  nothing, 
abftraded  from  the  fuccefTion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  it  follows  that  the 
duration  of  any  finite  fpirit  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  number  of  ideas  or 
acftions  fucceeding  each  other  in  that  fame  fpirit  or  mind.  Hence  it  is,  a 
plain  confequence  that  the  foul  always  thinks:  and  in  truth  whoever 
lhall  go  about  to  divide  in  his  thoughts,  or  abftra(ft,the  exiftence  of  a fpirit 
from  its  cogitation^  will,  I believe,  find  it  no  eafy  talk. 

XCIX.  So  likewife,  when  we  attempt  to  abftrad  extenfion  and  motion 
from  all  other  qualities,  and  confider  them  by  themfelves,  we  prefently 
lofe  fight  of  them,  and  run  into  great  extravagancies.  All  which  depend 
on  a two-fold  abftradion : firft,  it  is  fuppofed  that  extenfion,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  abftradled  from  all  other  fenfible  qualities  j and  fecondly, 
that  the  entity  of  extenfion  may  be  abftraded  from  its  being  perceived. 
But  whoever  fhall  refled,  and  take  care  to  underftand  what  he  fays, 
will,  if  I miftake  not,  acknowledge  that  all  fenfible  qualities  are  alike 
fenfatio7U^  and  alike  real-,  that  where  the  extenfion  is,  there  is  the  colour 
too,  to  wit,  in  his  mind,  and  that  their  archetypes  can  exift  only  in  fome 
other  mind:  and  that  the  objeds  of  fenfe  are  nothing  but  thofe  fenfa- 
tions  combined,  blended,  or  (if  one  may  fo  fpeak)  concreted  together : 
none  of  all  which  can  be  fuppofed  to  exift  unperceived, 

C.  What  it  is  for  a man  to  be  happy,  or  an  objed  of  good,  every  one 
may  think  he  knows.  But  to  frame  an  abftrad  idea  of  happinefs^  pre- 
fcinded  from  ail  particular  pleafure,  or  of  goodnefs,  from  every  thing  that 
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is  good,  this  is  what  few  can  pretend  to.  So  likewife,  a man  may  be 
juft  and  virtuous,  without  having  precife  ideas  of  juftice  and  ’virtue.  The 
opinion  that  thofe  and  the  like  words  ftand  for  general  notions  abftraded 
from  all  particular  perfons  and  adions,  feems  to  have  rendered  morality 
difEcult,  and  the  ftudy  thereof  of  lefs  ufe  to  mankind.  And  in  effed, 
the  dodrine  of  abfroBion  has  not  a little  contributed  towards  fpoiling 
the  moft  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge. 

Cl.  The  two  great  provinces  of  fpeculative  (cience,  converfant  about 
ideas  received  from  fenfe  and  their  relations,  are  natural  philofohpy  and 
mathematics  j with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  I ftiall  make  fome  obfervati- 
ons.  And  firft,  I fhall  fay  fomewhat  of  natural  philofophy.  On  this 
fubjed  it  is,  that  the  Sceptics  triumph : all  that  ftock  of  arguments  they 
produce  to  depreciate  our  faculties,  and  make  mankind  appear  ignorant 
and  low,  arc  drawn  principally  from  this  head,  to  wit,  that  we  are  under 
an  invincible  blindnefs  as  to  the  true  and  real  nature  of  things.  This 
they  exaggerate,  and  love  to  enlarge  on.  We  are  miferably  bantered, 
fay  they,  by  our  fenfes,  and  amufed  only  with  the  outfide  and  fliew  of 
things.  The  real  effence,  the  internal  qualities,  and  conftitution  of  every 
the  meaneft  objed,  is  hid  from  our  view ; fomething  there  is  in  every 
drop  of  water,  every  grain  of  fand,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
human  underftanding  to  fathom  or  comprehend.  But  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  fhewn,  that  all  this  complaint  is  groundlefs,  and  that  we 
are  influenced  by  falfe  principles  to  that  degree  as  to  miftruft  our  fenfes, 
and  think  we  "know  nothing  of  thofe  things  which  we  perfedly  com- 
prehend. 

CII.  One  great  inducement  to  our  pronouncing  ourfelves  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  things,  is  the  current  opinion  that  every  thing  includes 
within  itfelf  the  caufe  of  its  properties : or  that  there  is  in  each  objed  an 
inward  eftence,  which  is  the  fburce  whence  its  difcernible  qualities  flow, 
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and  whereon  they  depend.  Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  ap- 
• pearances  by  occult  qualities,  but  of  late  they  are  moftly  refolved  into 
mechanical  caufes,  to  wit,  the  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  fuch  like  qua- 
lities of  infenfible  particles:  whereas  in  truth,  there  is  no  other  agent  or 
efficient  caufe  than  fpirit^  it  being  evident  that  motion,  as  well  as  all 
other  ideas ^ is  perfectly  inert.  See  fe5i.  25.  Hence,  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  produdion  of  colours  or  founds,  by  figure,  motion,  magnitude 
and  the  like,  muft  needs  be  labour  in  vain.  And  accordingly,  we  fee 
the  attempts  of  that  kind  are  not  at  all  fatisfadory.  Which  may  be  faid, 
in  general,  of  thofe  inftances,  wherein  one  idea  or  quality  is  affigned  for 
the  caufe  of  another.  I need  not  fay,  how  many  hypothefes  and  fpecula- 
tions  are  left  out,  and  how  much  the  ftudy  of  nature  is  abridged  by  this 
dodrine. 

I 

cm.  The  great  mechanical  principle  now  in  vogue  is  altradion.  That 
a ftone  falls  to  -the  earth,  or  the  fea  fwells  towards  the  moon,  may  to  fbme 
appear  fufficlently  explained  thereby.  But  how  are  we  enlightened  by 
being  told  this  is  done  by  attradion  ? is  it  that  that  word  fignifies  the 
manner  of  the  tendency,  and  that  it  is  by  the  mutual  drawing  of  bodies, 
inftead  of  their  being  impelled  or  protruded  towards  each  other  ? but  no- 
thing is  determined  of  the  manner  or  adion,  and  it  may  as  truly  (for 
ought  we  know)  be  termed  impulfe  or  protrufion  as  attraBion.  Again, 
the  parts  of  fteel  we  fee  cohere  firmly  together,  and  this  alfo  is  account- 
ed for  by  attradion ; but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  inftances,  I do  not  per- 
ceive that  any  thing  is  fignified  befides  the  effed  itfelf  j for  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  adion  whereby  It  is  produced,  or  the  caufe  which  produces  itj 
thefe  are  not  fo  much  as  aimed  at. 

CIV.  Indeed,  if  we  take  a view  of  the  feveral  phanomena^  and  compare 
them  together,  we  may  obferve  fome  likenefs'  and  conformity  between 
them.  For  example,  in  the  falling  of  a ftone  to  the  ground,  in  the  rifing 
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of  the  fea  towards  the  moon,  in  cohefion  and  cryftallizatlon,  there  is 
fomething  alike,  namely  an  union  or  mutual  approach  of  bodies.  So 
that  any  one  of  thefe  or  the  like  phcenomena^  may  not  feem  flrange  or 
furprifing  to  a man  who  hath  nicely  obferved  and  compared  the  effeds 
of  nature.  For  that  only  is  thought  fo  which  is  uncommon,  or  a thing 
by  itfelf,  and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  obfervation.  That  bodies 
fhould  tend  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  is  not  thought  flrange,  be- 
caufe  it  is  what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our  lives.  But  that  they 
fhould  have  a like  gravitation  towards  the  center  of  the  moon,  may 
feem  odd  and  unaccountable  to  mofl  men,  becaufe  it  is  difcerned  only 
in  the  tides.  But  a philofopher,  whofe  thoughts  take  in  a larger  com- 
pafs  of  nature,  having  obferved  a certain  fimilitude  of  appearances,  as 
well  in  the  heavens  as  the  earth,  that  argue  innumerable  bodies  to  have 
a mutual  tendency  towards  each  other,  which  he  denotes  by  the  general 
name  attrahlion,  whatever  can  be  reduced  to  that,  he  thinks  juftly  ac- 
counted for.  Thus  he  explains  the  tides  by  the  attradion  of  the  terra- 
queous globe  towards  the  moon,  which  to  him  doth  not  appear  odd  or 
anomalous,  but  only  a particular  example  of  a general  rule  or  law  of 
nature. 

CV.  If  therefore  we  confider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  natural 
philofophers  and  other  men,'  with  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  the  pha- 
nomena^  we  fhall  find  it  confifls,  not  in  an  exader  knowledge  of  the  effi- 
cient caufe  that  produces  them,  for  that  can  be  no  other  than  the  will  of 
a fpiritj  but  only  in  a greater  largenefs  of  comprehenfion,  whereby  ana- 
logies, harmonies,  and  agreements  are  difcovered  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  the  particular  effeds  explained,  that  is,  reduced  to  general  rules,  fee 
feht.  62.  which  rules  grounded  on  the  analogy,  and  uniformnefs  ob- 
ferved in  the  produdion  of  natural  effeds,  are  moft  agreeable,  and 
fought  after  by  the  mind ; for  that  they  extend  our  profped  beyond  what 
is  prefent,  and  near  to  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  very  probable  conjec- 
tures. 
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tures,  touching  things  that  may  have  happened  at  very  great  diftances 
of  time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predid  things  to  come  j which  fort  of 
endeavour  towards  omnilcience,  is  much  affeded  by  the  mind. 

CVI.  But  we  (hould  proceed  warily  in  fuch  things:  for  we  are  apt  to 
lay  too  great  a ftrefs  on  analogies,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  truth,  humour 
that  eagernefs  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  carried  to  extend  its  knowledge 
into  general  theorems.  For  example,  gravitation,  or  mutual  attradion, 
becaufe  it  appears  in  many  inftances,  fome  are  ftraightway  for  pronounc- 
ing univerfaly  and  that  to  attract y and  be  attradled  by  every  other  body^  is 
an  ejfential  quality  inherent  in  all  bodies  whatfoever.  Whereas  it  appears 
the  fixed  ftars  have  no  fuch  tendency  towards  each  other : and  fo  far  is 
that  gravitation,  from  being  ejfential  to  bodies,  that,  in  fome  inftances  a 
quite  contrary  principle  feems  to  ftiew  itfelf : as  in  the  perpendicular 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  elafticity  of  the  air.  There  is  nothing  necef- 
fary  or  elfential  in  the  cafe,  but  it  depends  intirely  on  the  will  of  the^o- 
verntng  fpirity  who  caufes  certain  bodies  to  cleave  together,  or  tend  to- 
wards each  other,  according  to  various  laws,  whilft  he  keeps  others  at  a 
fixed  diftance ; and  to  fome  he  gives  a quite  contrary  tendency  to  fly  afun- 
der,  juft  as  he  fees  convenient. 


CVir.  After  \vhat  has  been  premifed,  I thiijk  we  may  lay  down  the 
following  conclufions.  Firft,  it  is  plain  philofophers  amufc  themfelves 
in  vain,  when  they  inquire  for  any  natural  efiiclent  caufc,  diftind  from 
a mind  or  fpint.  Secondly,  confidering  the  whole  creation  is  the  work- 
manfiaip  of  a wife  and  good  age?tty  it  fhould  feem  to  become  philofophers, 
to  employ  -their  thoughts  (contrary  to  what  fome  hold)  about  the  final 
caufes  of  things:  and  I muft  confefs,  I fee  no  reafon,  why  pointing  out 
the  various  ends,  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted,  and  for  which 
they  were  originally  with  unfpeakable  wifdom  contrived,  fhould  not 
be  thought  one  good  way  of  accounting  for  them,  and  altogether  worthy 
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a philofopher.  Thirdly,  from  what  hath  been  premifed  no  reafon  can 
be  drawn,  why  the  hiftory  of  nature  (hould  not  ftill  be  ftudied,  and 
obfervations  and  experiments  made,  which,  that  they  are  of  ufe  to  man- 
kind, and  enable  us  to  draw  any  general  conclufions,  is  not  the  refult 
of  any  immutable  habitudes,  or  relations  between  things  themfelves,  but 
only  of  God’s  goodnefs  and  kindnefs  to  men  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
world.  See  feB.  30  and  31.  Fourthly,  by  a diligent  obfervation  of  the 
phenomena  within  our  view,  we  may  difcover  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
and  from  them  deduce  the  other  phcenomena^  I do  not  fay  demonfir  at  e for 
all  dedudions  of  that  kind  depend  on  a fuppofition  that  the  author  of 
nature  always  operates  uniformly,  and  in  a conftant  obfervance  of  thofe 
rules  we  take  for  principles : which  we  cannot  evidently  know. 

CVIII.  Thofe  men  who  frame  general  rules  from  the  pheenomena^  and 
afterwards  derive  the  phenomena  from  thofe  rules,  feem  to  confider  ligns 
rather  than  caufes.  A man  may  well  underftand  natural  figns  without 
knowing  their  analogy,  or  being  able  to  fay  by  what  rule  a thing  is  fo 
or  fo.  And  as  it  is  very  poffible  to  write  improperly,  through  too  flrid 
an  obfervance  of  general  grammar-rules:  fo  in  arguing  from  general  rules 
of  nature,  it  is  not  impoffible  we  may  extend  the  analogy  too  far,  and 
by  that  means  run  into  miftakes. 

CIX.  As  in  reading  other  books,  a wife  man  will  choofe  to  fix  his 
thoughts  on  the  fenfe  and  apply  it  to  ufe,  rather  than  lay  them  out  in 
grammatical  remarks  on  the  language  j fo  in  perufing  the  volume  of  na- 
ture, it  feems  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind  to  affed  an  exadnefs  in 
reducing  each  particular  phaenomenon  to  general  rules,  or  (hewing  how  it 
follows  from  them.  We  (liould  propofe  to  ourfelves  nobler  views,  fuch 
as  to  recreate  and  exalt  the  mind,  with  a profped  of  the  beauty,  order, 
extent,  and  variety  of  natural  things : hence,  by  proper  inferences,  to 
enlarge  our  notions  of  the  grandeur,  wifdom,  and  beneficence  of  the 
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Creator : and  laftly,  to  make  the  feveral  parts  of  the  creation,  fo  far  as 
in  us  lies,  fubfervient  to  the  ends  they  were  defigned  for,  God’s 
glory,  and  the  fuftentation  and  comfort  of  ourfelves  and  fellow-crea- 
tures. ^ 

CX.  The  beft  key  for  the  aforefaid  analogy,  or  natural  fcience,  will  be 
eafily  acknowledged  to  be  a certain  celebrated  treatife  of  mechanics  : in 
the  entrance  of  which  juftly  admired  treatife,  time,  fpace  and  motion, 
are  diftinguifhed  into  abfolute  and  relative,,  true  and  apparent,,  mathemati- 
cal and  vulgar : which  diflindion,  as  it  is  at  large  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, doth  fuppofe  thofe  quantities  to  have  an  exiftence  without  the 
mind : and  that  they  are  ordinarily  conceived  with  relation  to  fenfible 
things,  to  which  neverthelefs  in  their  own  nature,  they  bear  no  relation 
at  all. 

CXI.  As  for  time,  as  it  is  there  taken  in  an  abfolute  or  abllraded 
fenfe,  for  the  duration  or  perfeverance  of  the  exiftence  of  things,  I have 
nothing  more  to  add  concerning  it,  after  what  hath  been  already  faid  on 
that  fubjed,  febl.  gy  and  g8.  For  the  reft,  this  celebrated  author  holds 
there  is  an  abfolute  fpace,  which,  being  unperceivable  to  fenfe,  remains 
in  itfelf  fimilar  and  immoveable : and  relative  fpace  to  be  the  meafure 
thereof,  which  being  moveable,  and  defined  by  its  fituation  in  refped  of 
fenfible  bodies,  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immoveable  fpace.  Place  he  de- 
fines to  be  that  part  of  fpace  which  is  occupied  by  any  body.  And  ac- 
cording as  the  fpace  is  abfolute  or  relative,  fo  alfo  is  the  place.  Abfolute 
motion  is  faid  to  be  the  tranflation  of  a body  from  abfolute  place  to  ab- 
folute place,  as  relative  motion  is  from  one  relative  place  to  another. 
And  becaufe  the  parts  of  abfolute  fpace,  do  not  fall  under  our  fenfes, 
inftcad  of  them  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  their  fenfible  meafures : and  fo  de- 
fine both  place  and  motion  with  refped  to  bodies,  which  we  regard  as 
immoveable.  But  it  is  faid,  in  philofophical  matters  w'^e  muft  abftradi 
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from  our  fenfes,  fince  it  may  be,  that  none  of  thofe  bodies  which  feem 
to  be  quiefcent,  are  truly  fo : and  the  fame  thing  which  is  moved  rela- 
tively, may  be  really  at  reft.  As  likewife  one  and  the  fame  body  may- 
be in  relative  reft  and  motion,  or  even  moved  with  contrary  relative 
motions  at  the  fame  time,  according  as  its  place  is  varioufly  defined. 
All  which  ambiguity  is  to  be  found  in  the  apparent  motions,  but  not  at 
ail  in  the  true  or  abfolute,  which  fliould  therefore  be  alone  regarded  in 
philofophy.  And  the  true,  we  are  told,  are  diftinguifhed  from  apparent 
or  relative  motions  by  the  following  properties.  Firft,  in  true  or  abfo- 
lute motion,  all  parts  which  preferve  the  fame  pofition  with  refpedt  to 
the  whole,  partake  of  the  motions  of  the  whole.  Secondly,  the  place 
being  moved,  that  which  is  placed  therein  is  alfo  moved  : fo  that  a body 
moving  in  a place  which  is  in  motion,  doth  participate  the  motion  of  its 
place.  Thirdly,  true  motion  is  never  generated  or  changed,  otherwife  ' 
than  by  force  imprefted  on  the  body  itfelf.  Fourthly,  true  motion  is 
alw^ays  changed  by  force  imprefted  on  the  body  moved.  Fifthly,  in  cir- 
cular motion  barely  relative,  there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  which  never- 
thelefs  in  that  which  is  true  or  abfolute,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  motion. 

1 

I 

i 

CXII.  But  notivithftanding  what  hath  been  faid,  it  doth  not  appear 
to  me,  that  there  can  be  any  motion  other  than  relative : fo  that  to 
conceive  motion,  there  muft  be  at  leaft  conceived  two  bodies,  whereof 
the  diftance  or  pofition  in  regard  to  each  other  is  varied.  Hence  if  there 
was  one  only  body  in  being,  it  could  not  pofllbly  be  moved.  This 
feems  evident,  in  that  the  idea  I have  of  motion  doth  neceffarily  include 
relation. 

CXIII;  But  though  in  every  motion  it  be  neceffary  to  conceive  more 
bodies  than  one,  yet  it  may  be  that  one  only  is  moved,  namely  that  on 
wdfich  the  force  caufing  the  change  of  diftance  is  imprefted,  or  in  other 
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words,  that  to  which  the  adion  is  applied.  For  however  fome  may 
define  relative  motion,  fo  as  to  term  that  body  moved^  which  changes  its 
diftance  from  fome  other  body,  whether  the  force  or  adion  caufing  that 
change  were  applied  to  it,  or  no : yet  as  relative  motion  is  that  which 
is  perceived  by  fenfe,  and  regarded  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  it  fhould 
feem  that  every  man  of  common  fenfe  knows  what  it  is,  as  well  as  the 
beft  philofopher : now  I afli  any  one,  whether  in  his  fenfe  of  motion  as 
he  walks  along  the  ftreets,  the  Hones  he  paffes  over  may  be  faid  to  move^ 
becaufe  they  change  diftance  with  his  feet  ? To  me  it  feems,  that  though 
motion  includes  a relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  yet  it  is  not  neceffary 
that  each  term  of  the  relation  be  denominated  from  it.  As  a man  may 
think  of  fomewhat  which  doth  not  think,  fo  a body  may  be  moved  ta 
or  from  another  body,  which  is  not  therefore  itfelf  in  motion. 

CXIV.  As  the  place  happens  to  be  varioufly  defined,  the  motlorr 
which  is  related  to  it  varies.  A man  in  a fhip  may  be  faid  to  be  quief- 
cent,  with  relation  to  the  ftdes  of  the  veffel,  and  yet  move  with  relation 
to  the  land.  Or  he  may  move  eaftward  in  refped  of  the  one,  and  Weft- 
W’ard  in  refped  of  the  other.  In  the  common  affairs  of  life,  men  never 
go  beyond  the  earth  to  define  the  place  of  any  body : and  what  is  quief- 
cent  in  refped  of  that,  is  accounted  abfolutely  to  be  fo.  But  philofophers 
who  have  a greater  extent  of  thought,  and  jufter  notions  of  the  fyftem 
of  things,  difeover  even  the  earth  itfelf  to  be  moved.  In  order  therefore 
to  fix  their  notions,  they  feem  to  conceive  the  corporeal  world  as  finite, 
and  the  utmoft  unmoved  walls  or  fhell  thereof  to  be  the  place,  whereby 
they  eftimate  true  motions.  If  we  found  our  own  conceptions,  I believe 
we  may  find  all  the  abfolute  motion  we  can  frame  an  idea  of,  to  be  at 
bottom  no  other  than  relative  motion  thus  defined.  For  as  hath  been 
already  obferved,  abfolute  motion  exclufive  of  all  external  relation  is  in- 
comprehenfible : and  to  this  kind  of  relative  motion,  all  the  above- 
mentioned  properties,  caufes,  and  effeds  aferibed  to  abfolute  motion, 
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will,  if  I miftake  not,  be  found  to  agree.  As  to  what  is  faid  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  that  it  doth  not  at  all  belong  to  circular  relative  mo- 
tion ; I do  not  fee  how  this  follows  from  the  experiment  which  is  brought 
to  prove  it.  See  Philofophice  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica^  in  Schol. 
Def  VIII.  For  the  water  in  the  velTel,  at  that  time  wherein  it  is  laid 
to  have  the  greateft  relative  circular  motion,  hath,  I think,  no  motion  at 
all : as  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  fe(flion. 

CXV.  For  to  denominate  a body  moved  it  is  requifite,  firft,  that  it 
change  its  didance  or  fituation  with  regard  to  fome  other  body  : and  fe- 
condly,  that  the  force  or  adlion  occafioning  that  change  be  applied  to  it. 
If  either  of  thefe  be  wanting,  I do  not  think  that  agreeable  to  the  fenfe 
of  mankind,  or  the  propriety  of  language,  a body  can  be  faid  to  be  in 
motion.  I grant  indeed,  that  it  is  pofllble  for  us  to  think  a body,  which 
wx  fee  change  its  didance  from  fome  other,  to  be  moved,  though  it  have 
no  force  applied  to  it,  (in  which  fenfe  there  may  be  apparent  motion,) 
but  then  it  is,  becaufe  the  force  caudng  the  change  of  didance,  is  ima- 
gined by  us  to  be  applied  or  impreded  on  that  body  thought  to  move. 
Which  indeed  fhews  we  are  capable  of  midaking  a thing  to  be  in  motion 
which  is  not,  and  that  is  all. 

CXVI.  From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  follows  that  the  philofophic  con- 
fideration  of  motion  doth  not  imply  the  being  of  an  abfolute  fpace^  didinc^i 
from  that  which  is  perceived  by  fenfe,  and  related  to  bodies : which  that 
it  cannot  exid  without  the  mind,  is  clear  upon  the  fame  principles,  that 
demondrate  the  like  of  all  other  objeds  of  fenfe.  And  perhaps,  if  we 
inquire  narrowly,  we  diall  find  we  cannot  even  frame  an  idea  of  pure 
fpace,  exclufive  of  all  body.  This  I mud  confefs  feems  impofllble,  as 
being  a mod  abdradl  idea.  When  I excite  a motion  in  fome  part  of  my 
body,  if  it  be^  free  or  without  refidance,  I fay  there  is  fpace : but  if  I 
find  a refidance,  then  I fay  there  is  body : and  in  proportion  as  the  re- 
fidance 
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fiftance  to  motion  is  lefTer  or  greater,  I fay  the  /pace  is  more  or  lefs  pure^ 
So  that  when  I fpeak  of  pure  or  empty  fpace,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppdfed, 
that  the  word  fpace  ftands  for  an  idea  diftind  from,  or  conceivable  with- 
out body  and  motion.  Though  indeed  we  are  apt  to  think  every  noun 
fubftantive  ftands  for  a diftinel  idea,  that  may  be  feparated  from  all 
others : which  hath  occafioned  infinite  miflakes.  When  therefore  fup- 
pofing  all  the  world  to  be  annihilated  befides  my  own  body,  I fay  there 
ftill  remains  pure  fpace : thereby  nothing  elfe  is  meant,  but  only  that  I 
conceive  it  poflible,  for  the  limbs  of  my  body  to  be  moved  on  all  fides 
without  the  leaft  refiftance  : but  if  that  too  were  annihilated,  then  there 
could  be  no  motion,  and  confequently  no  fpace.  Some  perhaps  may 
think  the  fenfe  of  feeing  doth  furnifh  them  with  the  idea  of  pure  fpace ; 
but  it  is  plain  from  what  we  have  elfewhere  fliewn,  that  the  ideas  of 
fpace  and  diflance  are  not  obtained  by  that  fenfcw  See  the  PJfay  con- 
cerning Vifion. 

CXVII.  What  is  here  laid  down,  feems  to  put  an  end  to  all  thofe  dif- 
putes  and  difficulties,  which  have  fprung  up  amongft  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  pure  fpace.  But  the  chief  advantage  arifing  from 
it,  is,  that  w'e  are  freed  from  that  dangerous  dilemma.,  to  which  feveral 
who  have  employed  their  thoughts  on  this  fubjed,  imagine  themfelves 
reduced,  to  wit,  of  thinking  either  that  real  fpace  is  God,  or  elfe  that 
there  is  fomething  befide  God  which  is  eternal,  uncreated,  infinite,  indi- 
vifible,  immutable.  Both  which  may  juflly  be  thought  pernicious  and 
abfurd  notions.  It  is  certain  that  not  a few  divines,  as  well  as  philofo* 
phers  of  great  note,  have,  from  the  difficulty  they  found  in  conceiving 

either  limits  or  annihilation  of  fpace,  concluded  it  raufl  be  divine.  And 

* * ^ 

fome  of  late  have  fet  themfelves  particularly  to  fliew,  that  the  incom- 
municable attributes  of  God  agree  to  it.  Which  dodrine,  how  unwor- 
thy foever  it  may  feem  of  the  divine  nature,  yet  I do  not  fee  how  we 
can  get  clear  of  it,  fo  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  received  opinions. 
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CXVIll.  Hitherto  of  natural  philofophy : we  come  now  to  make  fome 
inquiry  concerning  that  other  great  branch  of  fpeculative  knowledge,  to 
wit,  mathematics.  Thefe,  how  celebrated  foever  they  may  be,  for  their 
clearnefs  and  certainty  of  demonftration,  which  is  hardly  any  where  elfe 
to  be  found,  cannot  neverthelefs  be  fuppofed  altogether  free  from  mif- 
takes ; if  in  their  principles  there  lurks  fome  fecret  error,  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  profeffors  of  thofe  fciences  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Ma- 
thematicians, though  they  deduce  their  theorems  from  a great  height  of 
evidence,  yet  their  firft  principles  are  limited  by  the  confideration  of 
quantity : and  they  do  not  afcend  into  any  inquiry  concerning  thofe 
tranfcendental  maxims,  which  influence  all  the  particular  fciences,  each 
part  whereof,  mathematics  not  excepted,  doth  confequently  participate 
of  the  errors  involved  in  them.  That  the  principles  laid  down  by  ma- 
thematicians are  true,  and  their. way  of  deduction  from  thofe  principles 
clear  and  inconteftable,  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  hold,  there  may  be 
certain  erroneous  maxims  of  greater  extent  than  the  objed  of  mathema- 
tics, and  for  that  reafon  not  exprefly  mentioned,  though  tacitly  fuppofed 
throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  fcience  j and  that  the  ill  efieds  of 
thofe  fecret  unexamined  errors  are  diflufed  through  all  the  branches 
thereof.  To  be  plain,  we  fufped  the  mathematicians  are,  as  well  as 
other  men,  concerned  in  the  errors  arifing  from  the  dodrine  of  abftrad 
general  ideas,  and  the  exiflence  of  objeds  without  the  mind. 

CXIX.  Arithmetic  hath  been  thought  to  have  for  its"  objed  abftrad 
ideas  of  number.  Of  which  to  underftand  the  properties  and  mutual 
habitudes  is  fuppofed  no  mean  part  of  fpeculative  knowledge.  The  opi- 
nion of  the  pure  and  intelledual  nature  of  numbers  in  abftrad,  hath 
made  them  in  efleem  with  thofe  philofophers,  who  feem  to  have  afleded 
an  uncommon  flnenefs  and  elevation  of  thought.  It  hath  fet  a price  on 
the  moft  trifling  numerical  fpeculations  which  in  pradice  are  of  no  nfe, 
but  ferve  only  for  amufement : and  hath  therefore  fo  far  infeded  the 
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minds  of  fome,  that  they  have  dreamt  of  mighty  7nyfterles  involved  in 
numbers,  and  attempted  the  explication  of  natural  things  by  them.  But 
if  we  inquire  into  our  own  thoughts,  and  confider  what  hath  been  pre- 
mifed,  we  may  perhaps  entertain  a low  opinion  of  thofe  high  flights  and 
abftradions,  and  look  on  all  inquiries  about  numbers,  only  as  fo  many 
difficiles  nuga^  fo  faj  as  they  are  not  fubfervient  to  pradice,  and  promote 
the  benefit  of  life. 

CXX.  Unity  in  abftrad  we  have  before  confidered  in  fedl.  1 3,  from 
which  and  what  hath  been  faid  in  the  introdudion,  it  plainly  follows 
there  is  not  any  fuch  idea.  But  number  being  defined  a collediion  of 
unites^  we  may  conclude  that,  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  unity  or  unite 
in  abftrad,  there  are  no  ideas  of  number  in  abftrad  denoted  by  the  nu- 
meral names  and  figures.  The  theories  therefore  in  arithmetic,  if  they 
are  abftraded  from  the  names  and  figures,  as  likewife  from  all  ufe  and 
pradice,  as  well  as  from  the  particular  things  numbered,  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  nothing  at  all  for  their  objed.  Hence  we  may  fee,  how  intirely 
the  fcience  of  numbers  is  fubordinate  to  pradice,  and  how  jejune  and 
trifling  it  becomes,  when  confidered  as  a matter  of  mere  fpeculation. 

CXXI.  How’ever  fince  there  may  be  fome,  who,  deluded  by  the  fpe- 
cious  fhew  of  difcovering  abftraded  verities,  wafte  their  time  in  arith- 
metical theorems  and  problems,  which  have  not  any  ufe : it  will  not  be 
amifs,  if  we  more  fully  confider,  and  expofe  the  vanity  of  that  pretence; 
and  this  will  plainly  appear,  by  taking  a view  of  arithmetic  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  obferving  what  it  was  that  originally  put  men  on  the  ftudy  of 
that  fcience,  and  to  what  fcope  they  direded  it.  It  is  natural  to  think 
that  at  firft,  men,  for  eafe  of  memory  and  help  of  computation,  made 
ufe  of  counters,  or  in  writing  of  fingle  ftrokes,  points  or  the  like,  each 
whereof  was  made  to  fignify  an  unite,  that  is,  fome  one  thing  of  what- 
ever kind  they  had  occafion  to  reckon.  Afterwards  they  found  out  the 
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more  compendious  ways,  of  making  one  charader  (land  in  place  of  le- 
veral  ftrokes,  or  points.  And  laftly,  the  notation  of  the  Arabians  or 
dians  came  into  ufe,  wherein  by  the  repetition  of  a few  charaders  or 
figures,  and  varying  the  fignification  of  each  figure  according  to  the  place 
it  obtains,  all  numbers  may  be  mofl;  aptly  expreffed:  which  feems  to 
have  been  done  in  imitation  of  language,  fo  that  an  exad  analogy  is  ob«* 
ferved  betwixt  the  notation  by  figures  and  names,  the  nine  fimple  figures 
anfwering  the  nine  firfi:  numeral  names  and  places  in  the  former,  corre- 
fpondiiig  to  denominations  in  the  latter.  And  agreeably  to  thofe  condi- 
tions of  the  fimple  and  local  value  of  figures,  were  contrived  methods 
of  finding  from  the  given  figures  or  marks  of  the  parts,  what  figures  and 
how  placed,  are  proper  to  denote  the  whole  or  ‘vice  verfa.  And  having 
found  the  fought  figures,  the  fame  rule  or  analogy  being  obferved 
throughout,  it  is  eafy  to  read  them  into  words ; and  fo  the  number  be- 
comes perfedly  known.  For  then  the  number  of  any  particular  things 
is  faid  to  be  known,  when  we  know  the  name  or  figures  (with  their  due 
arrangement)  that  according  to  the  {landing  analogy  belong  to  them. 
For  thefe  figns  being  known,  we  can  by  the  operations  of  arithmetic, 
know  the  figns  of  any  part  of  the  particular  fums  fignified  by  them ; and 
thus  computing  in  figns,  (becaufe  of  the  connexion  eftablifhed  betwixt 
them  and  the  diftindl  multitudes  of  things,  whereof  one  is  taken  for  an 
unite,)  we  may  be  able  rightly  to  fum  up,  divide,  and  proportion  the 
things  themfelves  that  we  intend  to  number. 

CXXII.  In  Arithmetic  therefore  we  regard  not  the  things  but  the  fgns-^ 
which  neverthelefs  are  not  regarded  for  their  own  fake,  but  becaufe  they 
diredl  us  how  to  adl  with  relation  to  things,  and  difpofe  rightly  of  them. 
Now  agreeably  to  what  we  have  before  obferved  of  words  in  general,  {Sebi, 
19.  Introd)  it  happens  here  likewife,  that  abflra 61  ideas  are  thought  to 
be  fignified  by  numeral  names  or  chara6lers,  while  they  do  not  fuggeft 
ideas  of  particular  things  to  our  minds.  I fhall  not  at  prefent  enter  into 
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a more  particular  differtation  on  this  fubjed ; but  only  obferve  that  it  is 
evident  from  what  hath  been  faid,  thofe  things  which  pafs  for  abftrad 
truths  and  theorems  concerning  numbers,  are,  in  reality,  converfant 
about  no  objed  diftind  from  particular  numerable  things,  except  only 
names  and  charaders ; which  originally  came  to  be  confidered,  on  no 
other  account  but  their  being or  capable  to  reprefent  aptly,  whate- 
ver particular  things  men  had  need  to  compute.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
to  ftudy  them  for  their  own  fake  would  be  juft  as  wife,  and  to  as  good 
purpofe,  as  if  a man,  negleding  the  true  ufe  or  original  intention  and 
fubferviency  of  language,  fhould  fpend  his  time  in  impertinent  criticifms 
upon  words,  or  reafonings  and  controverftes  purely  verbal. 

CXXIII.  From  numbers  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  extenfon,  which  confi- 
dered as  relative,  is  the  objed  of  geometry.  The  infinite  divifibility  of 
finite  extenfion,  though  it  is  not  exprefsly  laid  down,  either  as  an  axiom 
or  theorem  in  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  yet  is  throughout  the  fame 
every  where  fuppofed,  and  thought  to  have  fo  infeparable  and  efifential  a 
connexion  with  the  principles  and  demonftrations  in  geometry,  that  ma- 
thematicians never  admit  it  into  doubt,  or  make  the  leaft  queftion  of  it. 
And  as  this  notion  is  the  fource  from  whence  do  fpring  all  thofe  amufing 
geometrical  paradoxes,  which  have  fuch  a dired  repugnancy  to  the  plain 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  are  admitted  with  fo  much  reludance 
into  a mind  not  yet  debauched  by  learning  j fo  is  it  the  principal  occafion 
of  all  that  nice  and  extreme  fubtilty,  which  renders  the  ftudy  of  mathe- 
matics fo  difficult  and  tedious.  Hence  if  we  can  make  it  appear,  that  no 
finite  extenfion  contains  innumerable  parts,  or  is  infinitely  divifible,  it 
follows  that  we  Ihall  at  once  clear  the  fcience  of  geometry  from  a great 
number  of  difficulties  and  contradidions,  which  have  ever  been  efteemed 
a reproach  to  human  reafon,  and  withal  make  the  attainment  thereof  a 
bufinefs  of  much  lefs  time  and  pains,  than  it  hitherto  hath  been. 
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CXXIV.  Every  particular  finite  extenfion,  which  may  pofllbly  be  the 
objed  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea  exifting  only  in  the  mind,  and  confe- 
quently  each  part  thereof  muft  be  perceived.  If  therefore  I cannot  per- 
jceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extenfion  that  I confider,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  are  not  contained  in  it:  but  it  it  evident,  that  I cannot  djftin- 
guifh  innumerable  parts  in  any  particular  line,  furface,  or  folid,  which  I 
either  perceive  by  fenfe,  or  figure  to  myfelf  in  my  mind;  wherefore  I 
conclude  they  are  not  contained  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  me, 
than  that  the  extenfions  I have  in  view  are  no  other  than  my  own 
ideas,  and  it  is  no  lefs  plain,  that  I cannot  refolve  any  one  of  my 
ideas  into  an  infinite  number  of  other  ideas,  that  is,  that  they  are  not 
infinitely  divifible.  If  by  fnite  extenfon  be  meant  fomething  difiind 
from  a finite  idea,  I declare  I do  not  know  what  that  is,  and  fo  cannot 
' affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  But  if  the  terms  extenfion^  parts^  and  the 
like,  are  taken  in  any  fenfe  conceivable,  that  is,  for  ideas ; then  to  fay  a 
finite  quantity  or  extenfion  confifis  of  parts  infinite  in  number,  is  fo  ma- 
nifeft  a contradidion,  that  every  one  at  firft  fight  acknowledges  it  to  be 
fb.  And  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  ever  gain  the  afient  of  any  reafonablc 
creature,  who  is  not  brought  to  it  by  gentle  and  flow  degrees,  as  a con- 
verted Gentile  to  the  belief  of  tranfubfantiation.  Ancient  and  rooted 
prejudices  do  often  pafs  into  principles:  and  thofe  propofitions  which 
once  obtain  the  force  and  credit  of  a principle^  are  not  only  themfelves, 
but  likewife  whatever  is  deducible  from  them,  thought  privileged  from 
all  examination.  And  there  is  no  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  which  by  this 
means  the  mind  of  man  may  not  be  prepared  to  fwallow, 

eXXV.  He  whofe  underftanding  is  prepofTeft  with  the  dodrine  of  ab- 
jlrad  general  ideas,  may  be  perfuaded,  that  (whatever  be  thought  of  the 
ideas  of  fenfe,)  extenfion  in  ahfraB  is  infinitely  divifible.  And  one  who 
thinks  the  objeds  of  fenfe  exift  without  the  mind,  will  perhaps  in  virtue 
thereof  be  brought  to  admit,  that  a line  but  an  inch  long  may  contain 
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innumerable  parts  really  exifling,  though  too  fmall  to  be  difcerned. 
Thefe  errors  are  grafted  as  well  in  the  minds  of  geometricians^  as  of  other 
men,  and  have  a like  influence  on  their  reafonings;  and  it  were  no  dif- 
ficult thing,  to  (hew  how  the  arguments  from  geometry  made  ufe  of  to 
fupport  the  infinite  diviflbility  of  extenfion,  are  bottomed  on  them.  At 
prefent  we  fhall  only  obferve  in  general,  whence  it  is  that  the  mathema- 
ticians are  all  fo  fond  and  tenacious  of  this  dodrine. 

CXXVf.  It  hath  been  obferved  in  another  place,  that  the  theorems 
and  demonftrations  in  geometry  are  converfant  about  univerfal  ideas. 
fe6i,  i^.introd.  Where  it  is  explained  in  what  fenfe  this  ought  to  be 
underftood,  to  wit,  that  the  particular  lines  and  figures  included  in  the 
diagram,  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  innumerable  others  of  different  fizes: 
or  in  other  words,  the  geometer  confiders  them  abftrading  from  their 
magnitude : which  doth  not  imply  that  he  forms  an  abftrad  idea,  but 
only  that  he  cares  not  what  the  particular  magnitude  is,  whether  great  or 
fmall,  but  looks  on  that  as  a thing  indifferent  to  the  demonflration  : hence 
it  follows,  that  a line  in  the  fcheme,  but  an  inch  long,  muft  be  fpoken 
of,  as  though  it  contained  ten  thoufand  parts,  fince  it  is  regarded  not 
in  itfelf,  but  as  it  is  univerfal  j and  it  is  univerfal  only  in  its  fignifi- 
cation,  whereby  it  reprefents  innumerable  lines  greater  than  itfelf,  in 
which  may  be  diftinguifhed  ten  thoufand  parts  or  more,  though  there 
may  not  be  above  an  inch  in  it.  After  this  manner  the  properties  of 
the  lines  fignified  are  (by  a very  ufual  figure)  transferred  to  the  fign,  and 
thence  through  miftake  thought  to  appertain  to  it  confidered  in  its 
own  nature. 

CXXVII.  Becaufe  there  is  no  number  of  parts  fo  great,  but  it  is  pofli- 
ble  there  may  be  a line  containing  more,  the  inch-line  is  faid  to  con- 
tain parts  more  than  any  aflignable  number ; which  is  true,  not  of  the 
inch  taken  abfolutely,  but  only  for  the  things  fignified  by  it.  But  men 

not 
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not  retaining  that  diftindion  in  their  thoughts,  Aide  into  a belief  that  the 
fniall  particular  line  defcribed  on  paper  contains  in  itfelf  parts  innumera- 
ble. There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  the  ten-thoufandth  part  of  an  inch  j but 
there  is  of  a mile  or  diameter  of  the  earthy  which  may  be  fignified  by  that 
inch.  When  therefore  I delineate  a triangle  on  paper,  and  take  one 
fide  not  above  an  inch,  for  example,  in  length  to  be  the  radius : this  I 
confider  as  divided  into  ten  thoufand  or  an  hundred  thoufand  parts,  or 
more.  For  though  the  ten  thoufandth  part  of  that  line  confidered  in 
itfelf,  is  nothing  at  all,  and  confequently  may  be  negleded  without  any 
error  or  inconvenlency  j yet  thefe  defcribed  lines  being  only  marks  ftand- 
ing  for  greater  quantities,  whereof  it  may  be  the  ten-thoufandth  part  is 
very  confiderable,  it  follows,  that  to  prevent  notable  errors  in  pradice, 
the  radius  muft  be  taken  of  ten  thoufand  parts,  or  more. 

CXXVIII.  From  what  hath  been  faid  the  reafon  is  plain  why,  to  the 
end  any  theorem  may  become  univerfal  in  its  ufe,  it  is  neceffary  we 
fpeak  of  the  lines  defcribed  on  paper,  as  though  they  contained  parts 
which  really  they  do  not.  In  doing  of  which,  if  we  examine  the  matter 
throughly,  we  lhall  perhaps  difcover  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  inch 
itfelf  as  confiding  of,  or  being  divifible  into  a thoufand  parts,  but  only 
fome  other  line  which  is  far  greater  than  an  inch,  and  reprefented  by  it. 
And  that  when  we  fay  a line  is  mfnitely  divifble^  we  mud  mean  a line 
v;hich  is  mfnitely  great.  What  we  have  here  obferved  feems  to  be  the 
chief  caufe,  why  to  fuppofe  the  infinite  divifibility  of  finite  extenfion 
hath  been  thought  necedary  in  geometry. 

CXXIX.  The  feveral  abfurditles  and  contradidions  which  flowed 
from  this  falfe  principle  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  edeemed  fo 
many  demondrations  againd  it.  But  by  I know  not  what  logic.,  it  is 
held  that  proofs  are  not  to  be  admitted  againd  propofitions 

relating  to  infinity.  As  though  it  were  not  impoflible  even  for  an  in- 
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finite  mind  to  reconcile  contradidions;  Or  as  if  any  thing  abfurd  and 
repugnant  could  have  a necelTary  connexion  with  truth,  or  flow  from  it. 
But  whoever  confiders  the  weaknefs  of  this  pretence,  will  think  it  was 
contrived  on  purpofe  to  humour  the  lazinefs  of  the  mind,  which  had 
rather  acquiefce  in  an  indolent  fcepticifm,  than  be  at  the  pains  to  go 
through  with  a fevere  examination  of  thofe  principles  it  hath  ever  em- 
braced for  true, 

CXXX.  Of  late  the  fpeculations  about  infinites  have  run  fo  high, 
and  grown  to  fuch  ftrange  notions,  as  have  occafioned  no  fmall  fcruples 
and  difputes  among  the  geometers  of  the  prefent  age.  Some  there  are 
of  great  note,  who  not  content  with  holding  that  finite  lines  may  be 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  do  yet  farther  maintain,  that 
each  of  thofe  infinitefimals  is  itfelf  fubdivifible  into  an  infinity  of  other 
parts,  or  infinitefimals  of  a fecond  order,  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum.  Thefe, 
I fay,  aflert  there  are  infinitefimals  of  infinitefimals  of  infinitefimals, 
without  ever  coming  to  an  end.  So  that  according  to  them  an  inch 
doth  not  barely  contain  an  infinite  number  of  parts,  but  an  Infinity  of 
an  infinity  of  an  infinity  ad  infinitum  of  parts.  Others  there  be  who 
hold  all  orders  of  infinitefimals  below  the  firfl:  to  be  nothing  at  all,  think- 
ing it  with  good  reafon  abfurd,  to  imagine  there  is  any  pofitive  quan- 
tity or  part  of  extenfion,  which  though  multiplied  infinitely,  can  ever 
equal  the  fmallefl  given  extenfion.  And  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  feeins 
no  lefs  abfurd,  to  think  the  fquare,  eube,  or  other  power  of  a pofitive 
real  root,  fhould  itfelf  be  nothing  at  all;  which  they  who  hold  infinite- 
fimals of  the  firfl  order,  denying  all  of  the  fubfequent  orders,  are  ob- 
Tiged  to  maintain. 

CXXXI.  Have  we  not  therefore  reafon  to  conclude,  that  they  are 
both  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  is  in  effedt  no  fuch  thing  as  parts  in- 
finitely fmall,  or  an  infinite  number  of  parts  contained  in  any  finite 
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quantity  ? But  you  will  fay,  that  if  this  do£lrine  obtains,  it  will  follow 
the  very  foundations  of  geometry  are  deftroyed:  and  thofe  great  men 
who  have  raifed  that  fcience  to  fo  aftonifhing  an  height,  have  been  all 
the  while  building  a caftle  in  the  air.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
whatever  is  ufeful  in  geometry  and  promotes  the  benefit  of  human  life, 
doth  ft  ill  remain  firm  and  unfhaken  on  our  principles.  That  fcience  con- 
fidered  as  pradical,  will  rather  receive  advantage  than  any  prejudice  from 
what  hath  been  faid.  But  to  fet  this  in  a due  light,  may  be  the  fubjed 
of  a diftind  inquiry.  For  the  reft,  though  it  fhould  follow  that  fome  of 
the  more  intricate  and  fubtile  parts  of  fpeculatwe  mathematics  mdiy  be 
pared  off  without  any  prejudice  to  truth  ; yet  I do  not  fee  what  damage 
will  be  thence  derived  to  mankind.  On  the  contrary,  it  were  highly  to  be 
wifhed,  that  men  of  great  abilities  and  obftinate  application  would  draw 
off  their  thoughts  from  thofe  amufements,  and  employ  them  in  the 
ftudy  of  fuch  things  as  lie  nearer  the  concerns  of  life,  or  have  a more 
dired  influence  on  the  manners. 

CXXXII.  If  it  be  laid  that  feveral  theorems  undoubtedly  true,  are 
difcovered  by  methods  in  which  infiniteftmals  are  made  ufe  of,  which 
could  never  have  been,  if  their  exiftence  included  a contradidion  in  it. 
1 anfwer,  that  upon  a thorough  examination  it  will  not  be  found,  that 
in  any  inftance  it  is  neceffary  to  make  ufe  of  or  conceive  infinitefimal 
parts  of  finite  lines,  or  even  quantities  lefs  than  the  minimum  fenjibik  <: 
nay,  it  will  be  evident  this  is  never  done,  it  being  impoffible. 

CXXXIII.  By  what  we  have  premifed,  it  is  plain  that  very  numerous 
and  important  errors  have  taken  their  rife  from  thofe  falfe  principles, 
which  were  impugned  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatife.  And  the 
oppofites  of  thofe  erroneous  tenets  at  the  fame  time  appear  to  be  mofl 
fruitful  principles,  from  whence  do  flow  innumerable  confequences  high- 
ly advantageous  to  true  philofophy  as  well  as  to  religion.  Particularly, 
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matter  or  the  abfolute  exigence  of  corporeal  ohjeSis^  hath  been  fhewn  to  be 
that  wherein  the  moft  avowed  and  pernicious  enemies  of  all  knowledge, 
whether  human  or  divine,  have  ever  placed  their  chief  ftrength  and  con- 
fidence. And  furely,  if  by  diftinguifhing  the  real  exiftence  of  unthink- 
ing things  from  their  being  perceived,  and  allowing  them  a fubfiftence  of 
their  own  out  of  the  minds  of  fpirits,  no  one  thing  is  explained  in  na- 
ture j but  on  the  contrary  a great  many  inexplicable  difficulties  arife  : if 
the  fuppofition  of  matter  is  barely  precarious,  as  not  being  grounded  on 
fo  much  as  one  fingle  reafon : if  its  confequences  cannot  endure  the 
light  of  examination  and  free  inquiry,  but  fkreen  themfelves  under  the 
dark  and  general  pretence  of  infinites  being  incomprehenfible  : if  withal  the 
removal  of  this  matter  be  not  attended  with  the  leaft  evil  confequence,  if 
it  be  not  even  miffed  in  the  world,  but  every  thing  as  well,  nay  much 
eafier  conceived  without  it : if  laftly,  both  Sceptics  and  Atheifts  are  for 
ever  filenced  upon  fuppofing  only  fpirits  and  ideas,  and  this  fcheme  of 
things  is  perfedily  agreeable  both  to  reafon  and  religion : methinks  we 
may  exped  it  ffiould  be  admitted  and  firmly  embraced,  though  it  were 
propofed  only  as  an  hypothefis^  and  the  exiftence  of  matter  had  been  al- 
lowed poffible,  which  yet  I think  we  have  evidently  demonhrated  that  it 
is  not. 

CXXXIV.  True  it  is,  that  in  confequence  of  the  foregoing  principles, 
feveral  difputes  and  fpeculations,  which  are  efteemed  no  mean  parts  of 
learning,  are  rejeded  as  ufelefs.  But  how  great  a prejudice  foever  againft 
our  notions,  this  may  give  to  thofe  w'ho  have  already  been  deeply  en- 
gaged, and  made  large  advances  in  ftudies  of  that  nature;  yet  by  others, 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  any  juft  ground  of  diflike  to  the  princi- 
ples and  tenets  herein  laid  down,  that  they  abridge  the  labour  of  ftudy, 
and  make  human  fciences  more  clear,  compendious,  and  attainable,  than 
they  were  before.  ; 
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CXXXV.  Having  difpatched  what  we  intended  to  fay  concerning  the 
knowledge  of  ideas,  the  method  we  propofed  leads  us,  in  the  next  place, 
to  treat  of  fpirits : with  regard  to  which,  perhaps  human  knowledge  is 
not  fo  deficient  as  is  vulgarly  imagined.  The  great  reafon  that  is  aflign- 
ed  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fpirits,  is,  our  not 
having  an  idea  of  it.  But  furely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a de- 
fed:  in  a human  underftanding,  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  of 
Jpirit,  if  it  is  manifeftly  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  fueh  idea.  And 
this,  if  I miftake  not,  has  been  demonftratcd  in  Je5l.  27  ; to  which  I 
fhall  here  add  that  a fpirit  has  been  fhewn  to  be  the  only  fubftance  or 
fupport,  wherein  the  unthinking  beings  or  ideas  can  exitt : but  that  this 
fiibfance  which  fupports  or  perceives  ideas  fhould  itfelf  be  an  idea  or  like 
an  idea,  is  evidently  abfurd. 

CXXXVI.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  we  want  a fenfe  (as  fome 
have  imagined)  proper  to  know  fubftances  withal,  which  if  we  had,  we 
might  know  our  own  foul,  as  we  do  a triangle.  To  this  I anfwer,  that 
in  cafe  we  had  a new  fenfe  beftowed  upon  us,  we  could  only  receive 
thereby  fome  new  fenfatrons  or  ideas  of  fenfe.  But  I believe  no  body 
will  fay,  that  what  he  means  by  the  terms  foul  and  fiibfance,  is  only 
fome  particular  fort  of  idea  or  fenfation.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that 
all  things  duly  confidered,  it  is  not  more  reafonable  to  think  our  facul- 
ties defedive,  in  that  they  do  not  furnifh  us  w’ith  an  idea  of  fpirit  or 
adive  thinking  fubftance,  than  it  would  be  if  we  fhould  blame  them  for 
not  being  able  to  comprehend  a round  fquare. 

CXXXVII.  From  the  opinion  that  fpirits  are  to  be  known  after  the 
manner  of  an  idea  or  fenfation,  have  rifen  many  abfurd  and  heterodox 
tenets,  and  much  Scepticifm  about  the  nature  of  the  foul.  It  is  even 
probable,  that  this  opinion  may  have  produced  a doubt  in  fome,  whe- 
ther they  had  any  foul  at  all  diftind  from  their  body,  fince  upon  in- 
quiry 
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quiry  they  could  not  find  they  had  an  idea  of  it.  That  an  idea  which 
is  inadive,  and  the  exiftence  whereof  confifts  in  being  perceived,  fhould 
be  the  image  or  likenefs  of  an  agent  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  feems  to  need 
no  other  refutation,  than  barely  attending  to  what  is  meant  by  thofe 
words.  But  perhaps  you  will  fay,  that  tho’  an  idea  cannot  refemble  a 
fpirit^  in  its  thinking,  ading,  or  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  yet  it  may  in  fome 
other  refpeds : and  it  is  not  necefiary  that  an  idea  or  image  be  in  all 
refpeds  like  the.  original. 

CXXXVIII.  I anfwer,  if  it  does  not  in  thofe  mentioned,  it  is  impofiible 
it  fhould  reprefent  it  in  any  other  thing.  Do  but  leave  out  the  power 
of  willing,  thinking,  and  perceiving  ideas,  and  there  remains  nothing 
clfe  wherein  the  idea  can  be  like  a fpirit.  For  by  the  word  fpirit  we 
mean  only  that  which  thinks,  wills,  and  perceives;  this,  and  this  alone, 
conftitutes  the  fignification  of  that  term.  If  therefore  it  is  impofiible  that 
any  degree  of  thofe  powers  fhould  be  reprefented  in  an  idea,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  idea  of  a fpirit. 

CXXXIX.  But  it  will  be  objeded,  that  if  there  is  no  idea  fignified  by" 
the  terms  foul.,  fpirit.^  and  fubfance.,  they  are  wholly  infignificant,  or  have 
no  meaning  in  them.  I anfwer,  thofe  words  do  mean  or  fignify  a real 
thing,  which  is  neither  an  idea  nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  which  per- 
ceives ideas,  and  wills,  and  reafons  about  them.  What  I am  rhyfelf, 
that  which  1 denote  by  the  term  I,  is  the  fame  with  v/hat  is  meant  by 
foul  or  fpiritual  fubflance.  If  it  be  faid  that  this  is  only  quarrelling  at  a 
word,  and  that  lince  the  immediate  fignifications  of  other  names  are 
by  common  confent  called  ideas.,  no  reafon  can  be  afiigned,  why  that 
which  is  fignified  by  the  name  fpirit  or  foul  may  not  partake  in  the  fame 
appellation.  I anfwer,  all  the  unthinking  objeds  of  the  mind  agree,  in 
that  they  are  intirely  paffive,  and  their  exiftence  confifts  only  in  being 
perceived  : whereas  a foul  or  fpirit  is  an  adive  being,  whofe  exiftence 
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confifts  not  in  being  perceived,  but  in  perceiving  ideas  and  thinking. 
It  is  therefore  neceffary,  in  order  to  prevent  equivocation  and  confound- 
ing natures  perfectly  difagreeing  and  unlike,  that  we  diftinguifh  between 
fpirit  and  idea.  See  fe£i.  27. 

CXL.  In  a large  fenfe  indeed,  we  may  be  faid  to  have  an  idea,  or  ra- 
ther a notion  of  fpirit^  that  is,  we  underftand  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwife  we  could  not  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  of  it.  Moreover,  as 
we  conceive  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  minds  of  other  fpirits  by  means  of 
our  own,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  refemblances  of  them : fo  we  know 
other  fpirits  by  means  of  our  own  foul,  which  in  that  fenfe  is  the  image 
or  idea  of  them,  it  having  a like  refpec^  to  other  fpirits,  that  bluenefs  or 
heat  by  me  perceived  hath  to  thofe  ideas  perceived  by  another. 

CXLI.  It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  that  they  who  affert  the  natural  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  abfolutely  incapable  of  an- 
nihilation even  by  the  infinite  power  of  the  Creator  who  firfl  gave  it 
being;  but  only  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  or  diffolved  by  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  nature  or  motion.  They  indeed,  who  hold  the  foul  of 
man  to  be  only  a thin  vital  flame,  or  fyftem  of  animal  fpirits,  make  it 
perifhing  and  corruptible  as  the  body,  fince  there  is  nothing  more  eafily 
■diflipated  than  fuch  a being,  which  it  is  naturally  impoflible  fhould  fur- 
vive  the  ruin  of  the  tabernacle,  wherein  it  is  inclofed.  And  this  notion 
hath  been  greedily  embraced  and  cherifhed  by  the  worft  part  of  man- 
kind, as  the  moft  efledual  antidote  againft  all  impreffions  of  virtue  and 
religion.  But  it  hath  been  made  evident,  that  bodies  of  what  frame  or 
texture  foever,  are  barely  paffive  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  is  more  dif- 
tant  and  heterogeneous  from  them,  than  light  is  from  darknefs.  We 
have  fhewn  that  the  foul  is  indivifible,  incorporeal,  unextended,  and  it 
is  confequcntly  incorruptible.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the 
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natural  bodies  (and  which  is  what  we  mean  by  the  courfe  of  nature)  can- 
not polTibly  afFed  an  adive,  fimple,  uncompounded  fubftance : fuch  a 
being  therefore  is  indiffoluble  by  the  force  of  nature,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
foul  of  man  is  naturally  immortal. 

CXLII.  After  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  I fuppofe  plain,  that  our  fouls 
are  not  to  be  known  in  the  fame  manner  as  fenfelefs  inadive  objeds, 
or  by  way  of  idea.  Spirits  and  ideas  are  things  fo  wholly  different,  that 
when  we  fay,  they  exifl.,  they  are  known,  or  the  like,  thefe  words  muft. 
not  be  thought  to  fignify  any  thing  common  to  both  natures.  There  is 
nothing  alike  or  common  in  them : and  to  exped  that  by  any  multipli- 
cation or  enlargement  of  our  faculties,  we  may  be  enabled  to  know  a' 
ipirit  as  we  do  a triangle,  feems  as  abfurd  as  if  we  fhould  hope  to  fee  a 
found.  This  is  inculcated  becaufe  I imagine  it  may  be  of  moment  to- 
wards clearing  feveral  important  queftions,  and  preventing  fome  very 
dangerous  errors  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul.  We  may  not  I 
think  ftridly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  an  adive  being,  or  of  an  adion,- 
although  we  may  be  faid  to  have  a notion  of  them.  I have  fome  know-- 
ledge  or  notion  of  my  mind,  and  its  ads  about  ideas,  inafmuch  as  I know 
or  underfland  what  is  meant  by  thofe  words.  What  I know,  that  1' 
have  fome  notion  of.  I will  not  fay,  that  the  terms  idea  and  notion  may' 
not  be  ufed  convertibly,  if  the  world  will  have  it  lb.  But  yet  it  con- 
duceth  to  clearnefs  and  propriety,  that  we  diftinguilh  things  very  dif- 
ferent by  different  names.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  all  relations> 
including  an  ad  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to  have  an* 
idea,  but  rather  a notion  of  the  relations  or  habitudes  between  things. 
But  if  in  the  modem  way  the  word  idea  is  extended  to  fpirits,,  and  rela-;- 
tions  and  ads  j this  is  after  all  an  affair  of  verbal  concern. 

CXLIII.  It  will  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  dodrine  of  abfradf  ideas 
hath  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  rendering  thofe  fciences  intricate  and  obfcure, 
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which  are  particularly  converfant  about  fpiritual  things.  Men  have 
imagined  they  could  frame  abftradt  notions  of  the  powers  and  adts  of 
the  mind,  and  confider  them  prefcinded,  as  well  from  the  mind  or  fpi- 
rit  itfelf,  as  from  their  refpedive  objeds  and  effeds.  Hence  a great 
number  of  dark  and  ambiguous  terms  prefumed  to  ftand  for  abflrad  no- 
tions, have  been  introduced  into  metaphyfics  and  morality,  and  from 
thefe  have  grown  infinite  diftradions  and  difputes  amongft  the  learned. 

CXLIV.  But  nothing  feems  more  to  have  contributed  towards  en- 
gaging men  in  controverfies  and  miftakes,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  than  the  being  ufed  to  fpeak  of  thofe  things,  in 
terms  borrowed  from  fenfible  ideas.  For  example,  the  will  is  termed 
the  motion  of  the  foul : this  infufes  a belief,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  as 
a ball  in  motion,  impelled  and  determined  by  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  as 
neceffarily  as  that  is  by  the  ftroke  of  a racket.  Hence  arife  endlefs  fcru- 
ples  and  errors  of  dangerous  confequence  In  morality.  All  which  I doubt 
not  may  be  cleared,  and  truth  appear  plain,  uniform,  and  conhftent,  could 
but  philofophers  be  prevailed  on  to  retire  into  therofelves,  and  attentive- 
ly confider  their  own  meaning. 

CXLV.  From  what  hath  been  faid,  it  is  plain  that  w^e  cannot  know 
the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits,  otherwife  than  by  their  operations,  or  the 
ideas  by  them  exeited  in  us.  I perceive  feveral  motions,  changes,  and 
combinations  of  ideas,  that  inform  me  there  are  certain  particular  agents 
like  myfelf,  which  accompany  them,  and  concur  in  their  produdion. 
Hence  the  knowledge  I have  of  other  fpirits  is  not  immediate,  as  is  the 
knowledge  of  my  ideas  j but  depending  on  the  intervention  of  ideas, 
by  me  referred  to  agents  or  fpirits  diflind  from  myfelf,  as  effeds  or 
concomitant  figns. 
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CXLVf.  But  though  there  be  fome  things  which  convince  us,  human 
agents  are  concerned  in  producing  them ; yet  it  is  evident  -to  every  one, 
that  thofe  things  which  are  called  the  works  of  nature,  that  is,  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  ideas  or  fenfations  perceived  by  us,  are  not  produced 
by,  or  dependent  on  the  wills  of  men.  There  is  therefore  fome  other 
fpirit  that  caufes  them,  fmce  it  is  repugnant  that  they  fhould  fubfift  by 
themfelves.  See  feB,  29.  But  if  we  attentively  confider  the  conftant 
regularity,  order,  and  concatenation  of  natural  things,  the  furprifing 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  perfedion  of  the  larger,  and  the  exquifite 
contrivance  of  the  fmaller  parts  of  the  creation,  together  with  the  exadl 
harmony  and  correfpondeiK:e  of  the  whole,  but  above  all,  the  never 
enough  admired  laws  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  the  ihftin<Sls  or  natural 
inclinations,  appetites,  and  paflions  of  animals  j I fay  if  we  confider  all 
thefe  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  attend  to  the  meaning  and  import  of 
the  attributes,  one,  eternal,  infinitely  wife,  good,  and  perfecfl,  we  fhall 
clearly  perceive  that  they  belong  to  the  aforefaid  fpirit,  who  works  all  in 
alU  and  by  whom  all  things  confifi, 

CXLVII.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  God  is  knov/n  as  certainly  and  im- 
mediately as  any  other  mind  or  fpirit  whatlbever,  difiind  from  ourfelves^ 
We  may  even  affert,  that  the  exiftence  of  God  is  far  more  evidently 
perceived  than  the  exifience  of  men  j becaufe  the  effedls  of  nature  are 
infinitely  more  numerous  and  confiderable,  than  thofe  afcribed  to  hu^ 
man  agents.  There  is  not  any  one  mark  that  denotes  a man,  or  effedl 
produced  by  him,  which  doth  not  more  flrongly  evince  the  being  of  that 
Spirit  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature.  For  it  is  evident  that  in  affeding 
other  perfons,  the  will  of  man  hath  no  other  objed,  than  barely  the  mo- 
tion of  the  limbs  of  his  body  j but  that  fuch  a motion  fhould  be  attend- 
ed by,  or  excite  any  idea  in  the  mind  of  another,  depends  wholly  on  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  He  alone  it  is  who  upholding  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power^  maintains  that  intercourfe  between  fpirits,  whereby  they 
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arc  able  to  perceive  the  exiftence  of  each  other.  And  yet  this  pure  and 
clear  light  which  enlightens  every  one,  is  itfelf  invifible. 

CXLVIII.  It  feems  to  be  a general  pretence  of  the  unthinking  herd,' 
that  they  cannot  fee  God.  Could  we  but  fee  him,  fay  they,  as  wc  fee  a 
man,  we  fhould  believe  that  he  is,  and  believing  obey  his  commands. 
But  alas  we  need  only  open  our  eyes  to  fee  the  fovereign  Lord  of  all 
things  with  a more  full  and  clear  view,  than  we  do  any  one  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. Not  that  I imagine  we  fee  God  (as  fome  will  have  it)  by 
a dired  and  immediate  view,  or  fee  corporeal  things,  not  by  themfelves,’ 
but  by  feeing  that  which  reprefents  them  in  the  elfence  of  God,  which 
dodrine  is  I muft  confefs  to  me  incomprehenfible.  But  I (hall  explain* 
my  meaning.  A human  fpirit  or  perfon  is  not  perceived  by  fenfe,  as 
not  being  an  idea  j when  therefore  we  fee  the  colour,  (ize,  figure,  and 
motions  of  a man,  we  perceive  only  certain  fenfations  or  ideas  excited 
in  our  own  minds:  and  thefe  being  exhibited  to  our  view  in  fundry 
diftind  colledions,  ferve  to  mark  out  unto  us  the  exiftence  of  finite  and 
created  fpirits  like  ourfelves.  Hence  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  fee  a man,  if 
by  man  is  meant  that  which  lives,  moves,  perceives,  and  thinks  as  we 
do:  but  only  fuch  a certain  colledion  of  ideas,  as  direds  us  to  think 
there  is  a diftind  principle  of  thought  and  motion  like  to  ourfelves,  ac- 
companying and  reprefented  by  it.  And  after  the  fame  manner  we  fee 
God  ; all  the  difference  is,  that  whereas  fome  one  finite  and  narrow 
affemblage  of  ideas  denotes  a particular  human  mind,  whitherfoever  we 
dired  our  view,  we  do  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  perceive  manifeft 
tokens  of  the  divinity : every  thing  we  fee,  hear,  feel,  or  any  wife  per- 
ceive by  fenfe,  being  a fign  or  effed  of  the  power  of  God  ; as  is  our 
perception  of  thofe  very  motions,  which  are  produced  by  men. 

CXLIX.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any 
one  that  is  capable  of  the  leaft  reflexion,  than  the  exiftence  of  God,  or 
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a fpirit  who  is  intimately  prefent  to  our  minds,  producing  in  them  all 
that  variety  of  ideas  or  fenfations,  which  continually  affed  us,  on  whom 
we  have  an  abfolute  and  intire  dependence,  in  fliort,  in  whom  we  live^ 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.  That  the  difcovery  of  this  great  truth 
which  lies  fo  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  fhould  be  attained  to  by  the 
reafon  of  fo  very  few,  is  a fad  inftance  of  the  ftupidity  and  inattention, 
of  men,  who,  though  they  are  furrounded  with  fuch  clear  manifefla- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  are  yet  fo  little  affeded  by  them,  that  they  feem  as 
it  were  blinded  with  excefs  of  light. 

CL.  But  you  will  fay,  hath  nature  no  fhare  in  the  produdlon  of  na- 
tural things,  and  muft  they  be  all  afcribed  to  the  immediate  and  foie 
operation  of  God  ? I anfwer,  if  by  nature  is  meant  only  the  vifible  feries 
of  effeds,  or  fenfations  imprinted  on  our  minds  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  general  laws ; then  it  is  plain,  that  nature  taken  in  this  fenfe  can- 
not produce  any  thing  at  all.  But  if  by  nature  is  meant  fome  being  dif- 
tind  from  God,  as  well  as  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  things  perceived 
by  fenfe,  I muft  confefs  that  word  is  to  me  an  empty  found,  without 
any  intelligible  meaning  annexed  to  it.  Nature  in  this  acceptation  is  a 
vain  chimera  introduced  by  thofe  heathens,  who  had  not  juft  notions  of 
the  omniprefence  and  infinite  perfedion  of  God.  But  it  is  more  unac- 
countable, that  it  fhould  be  received  among  chriftians  profefling  belief 
in  the  holy  feriptures,  which  conftantly  aferibe  thofe  effeds  to  the  im- 
mediate hand  of  God,  that  heathen  philofophers  are  wont  to  impute  ta 
nature*  T‘he  LORD,  he  caufeth  the  vapours  to  afce?id  j be  maketh  lightnings 
with  rain ; he  bringeth  forth  the  wind  out  of  his  treafures,  Jerem.  chap.  i o. 
ver.  1 3.  He  turnetb  the  Jhadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and  maketh  the 
day  dark  with  night,  Amos  chap.  5.  ver.  8.  He  vifteth  the  earth,  and  maketh 
it  foft  with  Jhowers  : he  blejfeth  the  fpringing  thereof,  and  crowneth  the  year 
with  his  goodnefs  ; fo  that  the  pafures  are  clothed  with  flocks,  and  the  val- 
leys are  covered  over  with  corn.  See  Pfahn  65.  But  notwithftanding  that 
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this  is  the  conftant  language  of  fcripture;  yet  we  have  I know  not  what 
averfion  from  believing,  that  God  concerns  himfelf  fo  nearly  in  our  af- 
fairs. Fain  would  we  fuppofe  him  at  a great  diftance  off,  and  fubftitute 
fome  blind  unthinking  deputy  in  his  ftead,  though  (if  we  may  believe 
St.  Paul)  be  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 

CLI.  It  will  I doubt  not  be  objected,  that  the  flow  and  gradual  me- 
thods obferved  in  the  produdion  of  natural  things,  do  not  feem  to  have 
for  their  caufe  the  immediate  hand  of  an  almighty  agent.  Befides,  mon- 
flers,  untimely  births,  fruits  blafted  in  the  bloffom,  rains  falling  in  defert 
places,  miferies  incident  to  human  life,  are  fo  many  arguments  that  the 
whole  frame  of  nature  is  not  immediately  aduated  and  fuperintended 
by  a fpirit  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  But  the  anfwer  to  this  ob- 
jedion  is  in  a good  meafure  plain  from  feB.  62,  it  being  vifible,  that  the 
aforefaid  methods  of  nature  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  work- 
Ing  by  the  moft  fimple  and  general  rules,  and  after  a fleady  and  confi fl- 
ent manner  •,  whic"?!  argues  both  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God.  Such 
is  the  artificial  contrivance  of  this  mighty  machine  of  nature,  that  whilll 
its  motions  and  various  phsenomena  flrike  on  our  fenfes,  the  hand  which 
aduates  the  whole  is  itfelf  unperceivable  to  men  of  flefh  and  blood. 
Verily  (faith  the  prophet)  thou  art  a GOD  that  hidef  thyfelf  Ifaiah  chap. 
45.  ver.  15.  But  though  God  conceal  himfelf  from  the  eyes  of  the 
fcnfiial  and  lazy\  who  will  not  be  at  the  leafl  expence  of  thought;  yet  to 
an  unbiaffed  and  attentive  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  plainly  legible, 
than  the  intimate  prefence  of  an  All-wife  Spirit^  who  fafhions,  regulates, 
and  fuflains  the  whole  fyflem  of  being.  It  is  clear  from  what  we  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  the  operating  according  to  general  and  flated 
'laws,  is  fo  neceffary  for  our  guidance  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  letting  us 
into  the  fecret  of  nature,  that  without  it,  all  reach  and  compafs  of 
thought,  all  human  fagacity  and  defign  could  ferve  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe:  it  were  even  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  faculties  or  pow- 
ers 
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ers  in-  the  mind.  See  feSl.  3 1 . Which  one  confideration  abundantly  out- 
balances whatever  particular  inconveniences  may  thence  arife. 

CLII.  We  (hould  further  confider,  that  the  very  blemifhes  and  defers 
of  nature  are  not  without  their  ufe,  in  that  they  make  an  agreeable 
fort  of  . variety,  and  augment  the  beauty  of  the  reft  of  the  creation,  as 
fhades  in  a pidure  ferve  to  fet  off  the  brighter  and  more  enlightened 
parts.  We  would  likewife  do  well  to  examine,  whether  our  taxing  the 
wafte  of  feeds  and  embryos,  and  accidental  deftrudion  of  plants  and 
animals,  before  they  come  to  full  maturity,  as  an  imprudence  in  the  au- 
thor of -nature,  be  not  the  effed  of  prejudice  contraded  by  our  fami- 
liarity with  impotent  and  faving  mortals.  In  man  indeed  a thrifty  ma- 
nagement of  thofe  things,  which  he  cannot  procure  without  much  pains 
and  induftry,  may  be  efteeraed  wifdom.  But  we  muft  not  imagine,  that 
the  inexplicably  fine  machine  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  cofts  the  great 
Creator  any  more  pains  or  trouble  in  its  produdion  than  a pebble 
doth : nothing  being  more  evident,  than  that  an  omnipotent  fpirit  can  in- 
differently produce  every  thing  by  a mere  fat  or  ad  of  his  will.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  the  fplendid  profufion  of  natural  things  ffiould  not  be  in- 
terpreted, weaknefs  or  prodigality  in  the  agent  who  produces  them,  but 
rather  be  looked  on  as  an  argument  of  the  riches  of  his  power. 

CLIII.  As  for  the  mixture  of  pain  or  uneafinefs  which  is  In  the  world, 
purfuant  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  the  adions  of  finite  imper- 
fed  fpirits  : this,  in  the  ftate  we  are  in  at  prefent,  is  indlfpenfibly  necef- 
fary  to  our  well-being.  But  our  profpeds  are  too  narrow  : we  take,  for 
inftance,  the  idea  of  fome  one  particular  pain  into  our  thoughts,  and  ac- 
count it  evil  j whereas  if  we  enlarge  our  view,  fo  as  to  comprehend  the 
various  ends,  connexions,  and  dependencies  of  things,  on  what  occaffons 
and  in  what  proportions  we  are  affeded  with  pain  and  pleafure,  the  na- 
ture  of  human  freedom,  and  the  defign  with  which  we  are  put  into  the 
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world  i we  lhall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  thofe  particular  things, 
which  confidered  in  themfelves  appear  to  be  evil,  have  the  nature  of 
good,  when  confidered  as  linked  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  beings. 

CLIV.  From  what  hath  been  faid  it  will  be  manifefl  to  any  confider- 
ing  perfon,  that  it  is  merely  for  want  of  attention  and  comprehenfive- 
nefs  of  mind,  that  there  are  any  favourers  of  Atheifm  or  the  Manicheafi 
herefy  to  be  found.  Little  and  unrefleding  fouls  may  indeed  burlefque 
the  works  of  Providence,  the  beauty  and  order  whereof  they  have  not 
capacity,  or  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comprehend.  But  thofe  who  are 
matters  of  any  juttnefs  and  extent  of  thought,  and  are  withal  ufed  to 
refie(tt,  can  never  fufficiently  admire  the  divine  traces  of  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  that  fhine  throughout  the  oeconomy  of  nature.  But  what  truth 
is  there  which  fhineth  fo  ftrongly  on  the  mind,  that  by  an  averfion  of 
thought,  a wilful  fhutting  of  the  eyes,  we  may  not  efcape  feeing  it  ? Is 
it  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  generality  of  men,  who  are  ever 
intent  on  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  and  little  ufed  to  fix  or  open  the  eye  of 
their  mind,  fltould  not  have  all  that  convidion  and  evidence  of  the  be- 
ing of  God,  which  might  be  expeded  in  reafonable  creatures? 

CLV.  We  fhould  rather  wonder,  that  men  can  be  found  fo  ftupid  as 
to  negledt,  than  that  negleding  they  fhould  be  unconvinced  of  fuch  an 
evident  and  momentous  truth.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  ma- 
ny of  parts  and  leifure,  who  live  In  chriftian  countries,  are  merely  through 
a fupine  and  dreadful  negligence  funk  into  a fort  of  Atheifm.  Since  it  is 
downright  impoflible,  that  a foul  pierced  and  enlightened  with  a tho- 
rough fenfe  of  the  omniprefence,  holinefs,  and  juttice  of  that  Almighty 
Spirit,  fhould  perfitt  in  a remorfelefs  violation  of  his  laws.  We  ought 
therefore  earnettly  to  meditate  and  dwell  on  thofe  important  points;  that 
fo  we  may  attain  convi<ttion  without  all  fcruple,  that  the  eyes  of  the  LORD 
are  in  every  place  beholding  the  evil  and'  the  good ; that  he  is  with  us  and 
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keepeth  us  in  all  places  whither  we  go^  and  gi^eth  us  bread  to  eat^  and  rai- 
ment to  put  on ; that  he  is  prefent  and  confcious  to  our  innermoft  thoughts; 
and  that  we  have  a moft  abfolute  and  immediate  dependence  on  him. 
A clear  view  of  which  great  truths  cannot  choofe  but  fill  our  hearts  with 
an  awful  circumfpedion  and  holy  fear,  which  is  the  firongeit  incentive 
to  virtue y and  the  beft  guard  againfi;  vice. 

CLVI.  For  after  all,  what  deferves  the  firfi  place  in  our  ftudies,  is  the 
confideration  of  GOD,  and  our  duty',  which  to  promote,  as  it  was  the 
main  drift  and  defign  of  my  labours,  fo  fhall  I efieem  them  altogether 
ufelefs  and  ineffedtual,  if  by  what  I have  faid  I cannot  infpire  my  readers 
with  a pious  fenfe  of  the  prefence  of  God  : and  having  fhewn  the  falfe- 
nefs  or  vanity  of  thofe  barren  fpeculations,  which  make  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  learned  men,  the  better  difpofe  them  to  reverence  and  em- 
brace the  falutary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  to  know  and  to  pradife 
is  the  higheft  perfedion  of  human  nature. 
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T H E F I R S T 

DIALOGUE. 

Philonous. 

Good  morrow,  Hylas : I did  not  exped  to  find  you  abroad  fo 
early. 

Hylas.  It  is  indeed  fomething  unufual  j but  my  thoughts  were  fo  taken 
up  with  a fubjed  I was  difcoiirfing  of  laft  night,  that  finding  I could 
not  deep,  I refolved  to  rife  and  take  a turn  in'  the  garden. 

Phil.  It  happened  well,  to  let  you  fee  what  innocent  and  agreeable 
pleafures  you  lofe  every  morning.  Can  there  be  a pleafanter  time  of  the 
day,  or  a more  delightful  feafon  of  the  year  ? That  purple  Iky,  thofe 
wild  but  fweet  notes  of  birds,  the  fragrant  bloom  upon  the  trees  and 
flowers,  the  gentle  influence  of  the  rifing  fun,  thefe  and  a thoufand 
namelefs  beauties  of  nature  infpire  the  foul  with  fecret  tranfports ; its 
faculties  too  being  at  this  time  frelh  and  lively,  are  fit  for  thefe  medita- 
tions, which  the  folitude  of  a garden  and  tranquillity  of  the  morning 
naturally  difpofe  us  to.  But  I am  afraid  I interrupt  your  thoughts : for 
you  fcemed  very  intent  on  fomething. 

Hyl.  It  is  true,  I was,  and  (hall  be  obliged  to  you  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  go  on  in  the  fame  vein  j not  that  I would  by  any  means  deprive 
myfelf  of  your  company,  for  my  thoughts  always  flow  more  eafily  in 
converfation  with  a friend,  than  when  I am  alone : but  my  requefl  is, 
that  you  would  fuffer  me  to  impart  my  reflexions  to  you. 
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Phil.  With  all  my  heart,  it  is  what  I Ihould  have  requeued  myfelf, 
if  you  had  not  prevented  me. 

Hyl.  I was  confidering  the  odd  fate  of  thofe  men  who  have  in  all 
ages,  through  an  afFedtation  of  being  diftinguilhed  from  the  vulgar,  or 
fome  unaccountable  turn  of  thought,  pretended  either  to  believe  no- 
thing at  all,  or  to  believe  the  moft  extravagant  things  in  the  world. 
This  however  might  be  borne,  if  their  paradoxes  and  fcepticifm  did  not 
draw  after  them  fome  confequences  of  general  difadvantage  to  mankind. 
But  the  mifehief  lieth  here ; that  when  men  of  lefs  leifure  fee  them  who 
are  fuppofed  to  have  fpent  their  whole  time  in  the  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, profeffing  an  intire  ignorance  of  all  things,  or  advancing  fuch 
notions  as  are  repugnant  to  plain  and  commonly  received  principles, 
they  will  be  tempted  to  entertain  fufpicions  concerning  the  moft  import- 
ant truths,  which  they  had  hitherto  held  (acred  and  unqueftionable. 

Phil.  I intirely  agree  with  you,  as  to  the  ill  tendency  of  the  affefted 
doubts  of  fome  philofophers,  and  fantaftical  conceits  of  others.  I am 
even  fo  far  gone  of  late  in  this  way  of  thinking,  that  I have  quitted  fe- 
veral  of  the  fublime  notions  I had  got  in  their  fchools  for  vhlgar  opinions-. 
And  I give  it  you  on  my  word,  ftnee  this  revolt  from  metaphyfical  no- 
tions to  the  plain  didates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe,  I find  my  un- 
derftanding  ftrangely  enlightened,  fo  that  I can  now  eafily  comprehend 
a great  many  things  which  before  were  all  myftery  and  riddle. 

Hyl.  I am  glad  to  find  there  was  nothing  in  the  accounts  I heard  of 
you. 

Phil.  Pray,  what  were  thofe  ? 

Hyl.  You  were  reprefented  in  laft  night^s  converfation,  as  one  who 
maintained  the  moft  extravagant  opinion  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man,  to  wit,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  material  JubJiance  in  the 
world. 

Phil.  That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  \vhat  philofophers  call  material 
fabfia?ice.,  1 am  ferioufly  perfuaded : but  if  I were  made  to  fee  any  thing 
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abfurd  or  fceptical  in  this,  I fhould  then  have  the  fame  reafon  ta  re- 
nounce this,  that  I imagine  I have  now  to  rejed  the  contrary  opinion. 

Hyl.  What ! can  any  thing  be  more  fantaftical,  more  repugnant  to 
common  fenfe,  or  a more’manifeft  piece  of  fcepticifm,  than  to  believe 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  matter  t 

Phil.  Softly,  good  Hylas.  What  if  it  fhould  prove,  that  you,  who 
hold  there  is,  are  by  virtue  of  that  opinion  a greater  Sceptic^  and  main- 
tain more  paradoxes  and  repugnancies  to  common  fenfe,  than  I who  be- 
lieve no  fuch  thing  ? 

Hyl.  You  may  as  foon  perfuade  me,  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
as  that,  in  order  to  avoid  abfurdity  and  fcepticifm,  I fhould  ever  be 
obliged  to  give  up  my  opinion  in  this  point. 

Phil.  Well  then,  are  you  content  to  admit  that  opinion  for  true,  which 
upon  examination  fhall  appear  moft  agreeable  to  common  fenfe,  and  re- 
mote from  fcepticifm  f 

Hyl.  With  all  my  heart.  Since  you  are  for  railing  difputes  about  the 
plained  things  in  nature,  1 am  content  for  once  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  fay. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas.^  what  do  you  mean  by  a fceptic  ? 

Hyl.  I mean  what  all  men  mean,  one  that  doubts  of  every  thing; 

Phil.  He  then  who  entertains  no  doubt  concerning  fome  particular 
point,  WMth  regard  to  that  point  cannot  be  thought  a fceptic. 

Hyl,  I agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Whether  doth  doubting  confifl  in  embracing  the  affirmative  or 
negative  fide  of  a quedion  ? 

Hyl.  In  neither  j for  whoever  underdands  Englijh^  cannot  but  know 
that  doubting  fignifies  a fufpence  between  both. 

Phil.  He  then  that  denleth  any  point,  can  no  more  be  faid  to  doubt  of 
it,  than  he  who  affirmeth  it  with  the  fame  degree  of  affurance. 

Hyl.  True* 
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Phil.  And  confequently,  for  fuch  his  denial  is  no  more  to  he  efteemed 
a fceptic  than  the  other. 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  it. 

Phil.  How  cometh  it  to  pafs  then,  Hylas.,  that  you  pronounce  me  a 
fceptic,  becaufe  I deny  what  you  affirm,  to  wit,  the  exiftence  of  matter? 
Since,  for  ought  you  can  tell,  I am  as  peremptory  in  my  denial,  as  you  in 
your  affirmation. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous,  I have  been  a little  out  in  my  definition  j but 
every  falfe  ftep  a man  makes  in  difcourfe  is  not  to  be  infifted  on.  I faid 
indeed,  that  a fceptic  was  one  who  doubted  of  every  thing  j butiffiould 
have  added,  or  who  denies  the  reality  and  truth  of  things. 

Phil.  What  things  ? Do  you  mean  the  principles  and  theorems  of  fci- 
ences  ? but  thefe  you  know  are  univerfal  intelledual  notions,  and  confe- 
quently independent  of  matter  j the  denial  therefore  of  this  doth  not  im- 
ply the  denying  them. 

Hyl.  I grant  it.  But  are  there  no  other  things } What  think  you  of 
diftrufting  the  fenfes,  of  denying  the  real  exiftence  of  fenfible  things,  or 
pretending  to  know  nothing  of  them.  Is  not  this  fufficient  to  denominate 
a man  a fceptic  ? 

Phil.  Shall  we  therefore  examine  which  of  us  it  is  that  denies  the  rea- 
lity of  fenfible  things,  or  profeffes  the  greateft  ignorance  of  themj  fince, 
if  I take  you  rightly,  he  is  to  be  efteemed  the  greateft  fceptic  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  what  I defire. 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  fenfible  things.? 

Hyl.  Thofe  things  which  are  perceived  by  the  fenfes.  Can  you  ima- 
gine that  I mean  any  thing  elfe  ? 

Phil  Pardon  me,  Hylas,  if  I am  defirous  clearly  to  apprehend  your 
notions,  fince  this  may  much- ftiorten  our  inquiry.  Sufter  me  then  to 
alk  you  this  farther  queftion.  Are  thofe  things  only  perceived  by  the  fenfes 
which  are  perceived  immediately?  or  may  thofe  things  properly  be  faid 

to 


to  be  fenjible^  which  are  perceived  mediately,  or  not  without  the  inter- 
vention of  others  ? 

Hyl.  I do  not  fufHciently  underftand  you. 

Phil.  In  reading  a book,  what  I immediately  perceive  are  the  letters, 
but  mediately,  or  by  means  of  thefe,  are  fuggefted  to  my  mind  the  no- 
tions of  God,  virtue,  truth,  ^c.  Now,  that  the  letters  are  truly  fenfi- 
ble  things,  or  perceived  by  fenfe,  there  is  no  doubt:  but  I would  know 
whether  you  take  the  things  fuggefted  by  them  to  be  fo  too. 

Hyl.  No  certainly,  it  were  abfurd  to  think  God  or  virtue  fenftble  things, 
though  they  may  be  ftgnified  and  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  fenftble 
marks,  with  which  they  have  an  arbitrary  connexion. 

Phil.  It  feems  then,  that  by  fenjibk  things  you  mean  thofe  only  which 
can  be  perceived  immediately  by  fenfe. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  this,  that  though  I fee  one  part  of  the  fky 
red,  and  another  blue,  and  that  my  reafon  doth  thence  evidently  conclude 
there  muft  be  fome  caufe  of  that  diverftty  of  colours,  yet  that  caufe  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  a fenftble  thing,  or  perceived  by  the  fenfe  of  feeing  ? 

Hyl.  It  doth. 

Phtl.  In  like  manner,  though  I hear  variety  of  founds,  yet  I cannot  be 
faid  to  hear  the  caufes  of  thofe  founds. 

Hyl.  You  cannot. 

Phtl.  And  when  by  my  touch  I perceive  a thing  to  be  hot  and  heavy, 
I cannot  fay  with  any  truth  or  propriety,  that  I feel  the  caufe  of  its  heat 
or  weight. 

Hyl.  To  prevent  any  more  queftions  of  this  kind,  I tell  you  once  for 
all,  that  by  fenjible  things  I mean  thofe  only  which  are  perceived  by  fenfe, 
and  that  in  truth  the  fenfes  perceive  nothing  which  they  do  not  perceive 
immediately : for  they  make  no  inferences.  The  deducing  therefore  of 
caufes  or  occcaftons  from  effedls  and  appearances,  which  alone  are  per- 
ceived by  fenfe,  intirely  relates  to  reafom 
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Phil.  This  point  then  is  agreed  between  us,  that  fe?ifible  things  are  fhofi 
only  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  fenfe.  You  will  farther  inform  me, 
whether  we  immediately  perceive  by  fight  any  thing  belide  light,  and 
colours,  and  figures : or  by  hearing,  any  thing  but  founds  ; by  the  palate, 
any  thing  befide  taftes:  by  the  fmell,  befide  odors;  or  by  the  touch,  more 
than  tangible  qualities. 

Hyl.  We  do  not. 

Phil.  It  feems  therefore,  that  if  you  take  away  all  fenfible  qualities, 
there  remains  nothing  fenfible.  , 

Hyl.  I grant  it. 

Phil.  Senfible  things  therefore  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  fenfible  qua- 
lities, or  combinations  of  fenfible  qualities. 

Hyl.  Nothing  elfe. 

Phil.  Heat  then  is  a fenfible  thing. 

Hyl.  Certainly. 

Phil.  Doth  the  reality  of  fenfible  things  confift  in  being  perceived?  or, 
is  it  fomething  diftind  from  their  being  perceived,  and  that  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  To  exijl  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  perceived  is  another. 

Phil.  I fpeak  with  regard  to  fenfible  things  only : and  of  thefe  I afk, 
whether  by  their  real  exiftence  you  mean  a fubfiftence  exterior  to  the 
mind,  and  diftind  from  their  being  perceived  ? 

Hyl.  I mean  a real  abfolute  being,  diftind  from,  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  their  being  perceived. 

Phil.  Heat  therefore,  if  it  be  allowed  a real  being,  muft  exift  without 
the  mind. 

Hyl.  It  muft. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas,  is  this  real  exiftence  equally  compatible  to  all  de- 
grees of  heat,  which  we  perceive  : or  is  there  any  reafon  why  we  fhould 
attribute  it  to  fome,  and  deny  it  others  ? and  if  there  be,  pray  let  me  know 
that  reafon. 

Hyl. 
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Hyl.  Whatever  degree  of  heat  we  perceive  by  fenfe,  we  may  be  fure 
the  fame  exifts  in  the  objedl  that  pccafions  it. 

Pbi7.  What,  the  greateft  as  well  as  the  leaft  ? 

Hyl.  I tell  you,  the  reafon  is  plainly  the  fame  in  refpedt  of  both : they 
are  both  perceived  by  fenfe ; nay,  the  greater  degree  of  heat  is  more  fen- 
fibly  perceived  j and  confequently,  if  there  is  any  difference,  we  are  more 
certain  of  its  real  exiftence  than  we  can  be  of  the  reality  of  a leffer 
degree. 

Pbil.  But  is  not  the  moft  vehement  and  intenfe  degree  of  heat  a very 
great  pain  ? 

Hyl.  No  one  can  deny  it. 

Phil.  And  is  any  unperceiying  thing  capable  of  pain  or  pleafure  ? 

Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  Is  your  material  fubftance  a fenfelefs  being,  or  a being  endowed 
with  fenfe  and  perception  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  fenfelefs,  without  doubt. 

Phil.  It  cannot  therefore  be  the  fubjedl  of  pain. 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  Nor  confequently  of  the  greateft  heat  perceived  by  fenfe,  fince 
you  acknowledge  this  to  be  no  fmall  pain. 

Hyl.  I grant  it. 

Phil.  What  fhall  we  fay  then  of  your  external  objed  ^ is  it  a material 
fubftance,  or  no? 

Hyl.  It  is  a material  fubftance  with  the  fenftble  qualities  inhering  in  it. 

Phil.  How  then  can  a great  heat  exift  in  it,' fince  you  own  it  cannot 
in  a material  fubftance  ? I defire  you  would  clear  this  point. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous^  I fear  I was  out  in  yielding  intenfe  heat  to  be  a 
pain.  It  fhould  feem  rather,  that  pain  is  fomething  diftind  from  heat, 
and  the  confequence  or  effed  of  it.  ' 

Phil.  Upon  putting  your  hand  near  the  fire,  do  you  perceive  one  fim- 
pie  uniform  fenfation,  or  two  diftind  fenfations 

P HyL 
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Ilyl  But  one  fimple  fenfation. 

Phil.  Is  not  the  heat  immediately  perceived? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  the  pain  ? 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Seeing  therefore  they  are  both  immediately  perceived  at  the  fame 
time,  and  the  fire  affeds  you  only  with  one  fimple,  or  uncompounded 
idea,  it  follows  that  this  fame  fimple  idea  is  both  the  intenfe  heat  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  the  painj  and  confequently,  that  the  intenfe  heat 
immediately  perceived,  is  nothing  diftind  from  a particular  fort  of  pain. 

Hyl,  It  feems  fo. 

Phil.  Again,  try  in  your  thoughts,  Hylas.,  if  you  can  conceive  a vehe- 
ment fenfation  to  be  without  pain,  or  pleafure. 

Hyl.  I cannot. 

Phil.  Or  can  you  frame  to  yourfelf  an  idea  of  fenfible  pain  or  plea- 
fure in  general,  abftraded  from  every  particular  idea  of  heat,  cold,  tafles, 
fmells  ? ^c. 

Hyl.  I do  not  find  that  I can. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  fenfible  pain  is  nothing  diflind 
from  thofe  fenfations  or  ideas,  in  an  intenfe  degree  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  undeniable^  and  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I begin  to  fufped  a very 
great  heat  cannot  exift  but  in  a mind  perceiving  it. 

Phil.  What ! are  you  then  in  that  fceptical  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  between 
affirming  and  denying? 

Hyl.  I think  I may  be  pofitive  in  the  point.  A very  violent  and 
painful  heat  cannot  exifl  without  the  mind. 

Phil.  It  hath  not  therefore,  according  to  you,  any  real  being. 

Hyl.  I own  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  therefore  certain,  that  there  is  no  body  in  nature  realfy  hot  ? 

Hyl.  I have  not  denied  there  is  any  real  heat  in  bodies.  I only  fay, 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an  intenfe  real  heat. 

Phil. 
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Phil.  But  did  you  not  fay  before,  that  all  degrees  of  heat  were  equally 
real : or  if  there  was  any  difference,  that  the  greater  were  more  undoubt- 
edly real  than  the  leffer  ? 

HyL  True : but  it  was,  becaufe  I did  not  then  confider  the  ground 
there  is  for  diftinguifhing  between  them,  which  I now  plainly  fee.  And 
it  is  this : becaufe  intenfe  heat  is  nothing  elfe  but  a particular  kind  of 
painful  fenfation  j and  pain  cannot  exift  but  in  a perceiving  being  j it 
follows  that  no  intenfe"^ heat  can  really  exift  in  an  unperceiving  corporeal 
fubftance.  But  this  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  deny  heat  in  an  inferior 
degree  to  exift  in  fuch  a fubftance. 

Phil.  But  how  (hall  we  be  able  to  difcern  thofe  degrees  of  heat  which 
exift  only  in  the  mind,  from  thofe  which  exift  without  it  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  no  difficult  matter.  You  know,  the  leaft  pain  cannot 
exift  unperceived  i whatever  therefore  degree  of  heat  is  a paih,  exifts 
only  in  the  mind.  But  as  for  all  other  degrees  of  heat,  nothing  obliges 
us  to  think  the  fame  of  them. 

Phil.  I think  you  granted  before,  that  no  unperceiving  being  was  ca- 
pable of  pleafure,  any  more  than  of  pain. 

Hyl,  I did. 

Phil.  And  is  not  w^armth,  or  a more  gentle  degree  of  heat  than  what 
caufes  uneafmefs,  a pleafure  ? 

Hyl.  What  then  ? 

Phil.  Confcquently  it  cannot  exift  without  the  mind  in  any  unperceiv- 
ing fubftance,  or  body. 

Hyl.  So  it  feems. 

Phil.  Since  therefore,  as  well  thofe  degrees  of  heat  that  are  not  pain- 
ful, as  thofe  that  are,  can  exift  only  in  a thinking  fubftance;  may  we  not 
conclude  that  external  bodies  are  abfolutely  incapable  of  any  degree  of 
heat  whatfoever? 

Hyl.  On  fecond  thoughts,  I do  not  think  it  fb  evident  that  warmth  is 
a pleafure,  as  that  a great  degree  of  heat  is  a pain. 
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Phil.  I do  not  pretend  that  warmth  is  as  great  a pleafure  as  heat  is  a 
pain.  But  if  you  grant  it  to  be  even  a fmall  pleafure,  it  ferves  to  make 
good  my  conclufion. 

Hyl.  I could  rather  call  it  an  indolence.  It  feems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a privation  of  both  pain  and  pleafure.  And  that  fuch  a quality  or 
ftate  as  this  may  agree  to  an  unthinking  fubftance,  I hope  you  will  not 
deny. 

Phil.  If  you  are  refolved  to  maintain  that  warmth,  or  a gentle  degree 
of  heat,  is  no  pleafure,  I know  not  how  to  convince  you  otherwife,  than 
by  appealing  to  your  own  fenfe.  But  what  think  you  of  cold.? 

Hyl.  The  fame  that  I do  of  heat.  An  intenfe  degree  of  cold  is  a pain  j 
for  to  feel  a very  great  cold,  is  to  perceive  a great  uneafinefs:  it  cannot 
therefore  exift  without  the  mindj  but  a leffer  degree  of  cold  may,  as  well 
as  a lelfer  degree  of  heat. 

Phil.  Thofe  bodies  therefore,  upon  whofe  application  to  our  own, 
we  perceive  a moderate  degree  of  heat,  mull  be  concluded  to  have  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  or  warmth  in  them : and  thofe,  upon  whofe 
application  we  feel  a like  degree  of  cold,  muft  be  thought  to  have  cold 
in  them. 

Hyl.  They  muft. 

Phil.  Can  any  docftrine  be  true  that  neceffarily  leads  a man  into  an 
abfurdity .? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt  it  cannot. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  an  abfurdity  to  think  that  the  fame  thing  ftiould  be  at 
the  fame  time  both  cold  and  warm  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Suppofe  now  one  of  your  hands  hot,  and  the  other  cold,  and 
that  they  are  both  at  once  put  into  the  fame  velfel  of  water,  in  an  intcr- 
termediate  ftate  j will  not  the  water  feem  cold  to  one  hand,  and  warm  to 
the  other  ? 

Hyl.  It  will. 


Phil. 
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Phil.  Ought  we  not  therefore  by  your  principles  to  conclude,  it  Is  really 
both  cold  and  warm  at  the  fame  time,  that  is,  according  to  your  own  con- 
ceflion,  to  believe  an  abfurdity  ? 

Hyl.  I confefs  it  feems  fo. 

Phil.  Confequently,  the  principles  themfelves  are  falfe,  fince  you  have 
granted  that  no  true  principle  leads  to  an  abfurdity. 

Hyl.  But  after  all,  can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fay,  there  is 
no  heat  in  the  fire  f 

Phil.  To  make  the  point  ftill  clearer;  tell  me,  whether  in  two  cafes 
exadly  alike,  we  ought  not  to  make  the  fame  judgment.? 

Hyl.  We  ought. 

Phil.  When  a pin  pricks  your  finger,  doth  it  not  rend  and  divide  the 
fibres  of  your  flefh  ? 

Hyl.  It  doth, 

Phil,  And  when  a coal  burns  your  finger,  doth  it  any  more  ? 

Hyl.  It  doth  not. 

Phil.  Since  therefore  you  neither  judge  the  fenfation  itfelf  occafioned 
by  the  pin,  nor  any  thing  like  it  to  be  in  the  pin ; you  fliould  not,  con- 
formably to  what  you  have  now  granted,  judge  the  fenfation  cccafioned 
by  the  fire,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  be  in  the  fire. 

Hyl.  Well,  fince  it  muft  be  fo,  I am  content  to  yield  this  point,  and 
acknowledge,  that  heat  and  cold  are  only  fenfations  exifting  in  our  minds: 
but  there  ftill  remain  qualities  enough  to  fecure  the  reality  of  external 
things. 

Phil.  But  what  v/ill  you  fay,  Hylas.,  if  It  flrall  appear  that  the  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  all  other  fenfible* qualities,  and  that  they  can  no 
more  be  fuppofed  to  exift  without  the  mind,  than  heat  and  cold.? 

Hyl.  Then  indeed  you  will  have  done  fomething  to  the  purpofe ; but 
that  is  what  I defpair  of  feeing  proved. 

Phil.  Let  us  examine  them  in  order.  What  think  you  of  tafies,  do 
they  exift  without  the  mind,  or  no .? 


Hyl. 
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Hyl.  Can  any  man  in  his  fenfes  doubt  whether  fugar  is  fweet,  or  worm- 
wood bitter? 

Phil.  Inform  me,  Hylas.  Is  a fweet  tafte  a particular  kind  of  pleafurc 
or  pleafant  fenfation,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  is  not  bitternefs  fome  kind  of  uneafinefs  or  pain  ? 

Hyl.  I grant  it. 

Phil.  If  therefore  fugar  and  wormwood  are  unthinking  corporeal  fub- 
ftances  exifting  without  the  mind,  how  can  fweetnefs  and  bitternefs,  that 
is,  pleafure  and  pain,  agree  to  them? 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous.,  I now  fee  what  it  was  deluded  me  all  this  time. 
You  afked  whether  heat  and  cold,  fweetnefs  and  bitternefs,  were  not 
particular  forts  of  pleafure  and  pain;  to  which  I anfwered  fimply,  that 
they  were.  Whereas  I fhould  have  thus  diftinguithed : .thofe  qualities, 
as  perceived  by  us,  are  pleafures  or  pains,  but  not  as  exifting  in  the  ex- 
ternal objeds.*  We  muft  not  therefore  conclude  abfolutely,  that  there 
is  no  heat  in  the  fire,  or  fweetnefs  in  the  fugar,  but  only  that  heat  or 
fweetnefs,  as  perceived  by  us,  are  not  in  the  fire  or  fugar.  What  fay 
you  to  this? 

Phil.  I fay  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.  Our  difcourfe  proceeded  alto- 
gether concerning  fenfible  things,  which  you  defined  to  be  the  things 
we  immediately  perceive  by  our  fenfes.  Whatever  other  qualities  therefore 
you  fpeak  of,  as  diftind  from  thefe,  I know  nothing  of  them,  neither 
do  they  at  all  belong  to  the  point  in  difpute.  You  may  indeed  pretend, 
to  have  difcovered  certain  qualities  which  you  do  not  perceive,  and  aflert 
thofe  infenfible  qualities  exift  in  fire  and  fugar.  But  what  ufe  can  be 
made  of  this  to  your  prefent  purpofe,  I am  at  a lofs.  to  conceive.  TeU 
me  then  once  more,  do  you  acknowledge  that  heat  and  cold,  fweetnefs 
and  bitternefs,  (meaning  thofe  qualities  which  are  perceived  by  the  fenfes) 
do  not  exift  without  the  mind? 

- Hyl 
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Hyl.  I fee  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  hold  out,  fo  I give  up  the  caufe  as  to 
thofe  mentioned  qualities.  Though  I profefs  it  founds  odly,  to  fay  that 
fugar  is  not  fweet. 

Phil.  But  for  your  farther  fatisfadion,  take  this  along  with  you  : that 
which  at  other  times  feems  fweet,  fhall  to  a diftempered  palate  appear 
bitter.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  divers  perfons  perceive 
different  tafles  in  the  fame  food,  fince  that  which  one  man  delights  in, 
another  abhors.  And  how  could  this  be,  if  the  tafte  was  fomething  really 
inherent  in  the  food  ? 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  I know  not  how. 

Phil.  In  the  next  place,  odours  are  to  be  confidered.  And  with  re- 
gard to  thefe,  I would  fain  know,  whether  what  hath  been  faid  of  taftes 
doth  not  exadly  agree  to  them  ? Are  they  not  fo  many  pleafing  or  dif- 
pleafing  fenfations  ? ^ 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  Can  you  then  conceive  it  polTible  that  they  fhould  exifl  in  an 
unperceiving  thing  ? 

Hyl.  I cannot. 

Phil.  Or  can  you  imagine,  that  filth  and  ordure  affedl  thofe  brute  ani- 
mals that  feed  on  them  out  of  choice,  with  the  fame  fmells  which  w’C 
perceive  in  them  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  May  we  not  therefore  conclude  of  fmells,  as  of  the  other  fore- 
mentioned  qualities,  that  they  cannot  exift  in  any  but  a perceiving  fub- 
flance  or  mind  ? 

Hyl.  1 think  fb. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  founds,  what  muft  we  think  of  them : are  they  ac- 
cidents really  inherent  in  external  bodies,  or  not  ? 

Hyl.  That  they  inhere  not  in  the  fonorous  bodies,  is  plain  from  hence; 
becaufe  a bell  ftruck  in  the  exhaufled  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  fends 
forth  no  found.  The  air  therefore  muft  be  thought  the  fubje<ft  of  found. 

Phil. 
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Phil.  What  reafon  is  there  for  that,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl.  Becaufe  when  any  motion  is  raifed  in  the  air,  we  perceive  a found 
greater  or  leffer,  in  proportion  to  the  air’s  motion  j but  without  fome 
motion  in  the  air,  we  never  hear  any  found  at  all. 

Phil.  And  granting  that  we  never  hear  a found  but  when  fome  mo- 
tion is  produced  in  the  air,  yet  I do  not  fee  how  you  can  infer  from 
thence,  that  the  found  itfelf  is  in  the  air. 

Hyl.  It  is  this  very  motion  in  the  external  air,  that  produces  in  the 
mind  the  fenfation  of found.  For,  flriking  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  it 
caufeth  a vibration,  which  by  the  auditory  nerves  being  communicated 
to  the  brain,  the  foul  is  thereupon  affeded  with  the  fenfation  called  found. 

Phil.  What ! is  found  then  a fenfation 

Hyl.  I tell  you,  as  perceived  by  us,  it  is  a particular  fenfation  in  the 
mind. 

Phil.  And  can  any  fenfation  exift  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  How  then  can  found,  being  a fenfation,  exift  In  the  air,  if  by 
the  air  you  mean  a fenfelefs  fubftance  exifting  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  You  mufl  diftinguifh,  Philo7tous^  between  found  as  it  is  perceived 
by  us,  and  as  it  is  in  itfelf ; or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  between  the 
found  we  immediately  perceive,  and  that  which  exifls  without  us.  The 
former  indeed  is  a particular  kind  of  fenfation,  but  the  latter  is  merely 
a vibrative  or  undulatory  motion  in  the  air. 

Phil.  I thought  I had  already  obviated  that  diftindion  by  the  anfwer 
I gave  when  you  were  applying  it  in  a like  cafe  before.  But  to  fay  no 
more  of  that ; are  you  fure  then  that  found  is  really  nothing  but  motion  ? 

Hyl.  I am. 

Phil.  Whatever  therefore  agrees  to  real  founds  may  with  'truth  be 
attributed  to  motion,  . 

Hyl.  It  may, 

Phil. 


Phil,  It  is  then  good  fenfe  to  fpeak  of  motion^  as  of  a thing  that  is'  loud^ 
fweet,  acute^  or  grave. 

Hyl.  I fee  you  arc  refolved  not  to  underftand  me.  Is  it  not  evident, 
thofe  accidents  or  modes  belong  only  to  fenfible  found,  or  found  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  not  to  found  in  the  real  and  phi- 
Icrfbphic  fenle,  which,  as  I juft  now  told  you,  is  nothing  but  a certain 
motion  of  the  air  ? 

Phil.  It  feems  then  there  are  two  forts  of  found,  the  one  vulgar,  or 
that  which  is  heard,  the  other  philofophical  and  real. 

Hyl.  Even  fo. 

Phil.  And  the  latter  confifts  in  motion. 

Hyl,  I told  you  fo  before. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas.,  to  which  of  the  fenfes  think  you,  the  idea  of 
motion  belongs : to  the  hearing .? 

HyL  No* certainly,  but  to  the  fight  and  touch: 

.Phil.  It  fhould  follow  then,  that  according  to  you,  real  founds  may 
poflibly  be  feen  or  felt,  but  never  heard. 

Hyl.  Look  you,  Philofious,  you  may  if  you  pleafe  make  a jeft  of  my 
opinion,  but  tliat  will  not  alter  the  truth  of  things.  I own  indeed,  the 
inferences  you  draw  me  into,  found  fomething  odly ; but  common  lan- 
guage, you  know,  is  framed  by,  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  vulgar : we  niuft 
not  therefore  wonder,  if  exprefiions  adapted  to  exad  philofophic  notions, 
feeni  uncouth  and  out  of  the  way. 

Phil.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I afture  you,  I imagine  my  felt  to  have 
gained  no  fmall  point,  fince  you  make  fo  light  of  departing  from  com- 
mon phrafes  and  opinions;  it  being  a main  part  of  our  inquiry,  to  exa- 
mine whofe  notions  are  wideft  of  the  common  road,  and  moft  repugnant 
to  the  general  fenfe  of  the  world.  But  can  you  think  it  no  more  than  a 
philofophical  paradox,  to  fay  that  real  founds  are  never  heard,  and  that 
the  idea  of  them  is  obtained  by  fome  other  fenfe.  And  is  there  nothing 
in  this  contrary  to  nature  and  the  truth  of  things  ? 

Q,  Hyl. 
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Hyl.  .To  deal  iagenuoufly,  I do  not  like  it.  And  after  the  concefliona 
already  made,  I had  as  well  grant  that  founds  too  have  no  real  being 
without  the  mind. 

Phil.  And  I hope  you  will  make  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge  the  fame 
of  colours. 

Hyl.  Pardon  me : the  cafe  of  colours  is  very  different.  Can  any  thing 
be  plainer,  than  that  we  fee  them  on  the  objedls  ? 

Phil.  The  objeds  you  fpeak  of  are,  I fuppofe,  corporeal  fubftances 
exifting  without  the  mind. 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  And  have  true  and  real  colours  inhering  in  them } 

Hyl.  Each  vifible  objed  hath  that  colour  which  we  fee  in  it. 

Phil.  How ! is  there  any  thing  vifible  but  what  we  perceive  by  fight. 

Hyl.  There  is  not. 

Phil.  And  do  we  perceive  any  thing  by  fenfe,  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive ifnmediately  ? 

Hyl  How  often  muft  I be  obliged  to  repeat  the  fame  thing  ? I tell  you, 
we  do  not. 

Phil.  Have  patience,  good  Hylas ; and  tell  me  once  more,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  immediately  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  except  fenfible 
qualities.  I know  you  afferted  there  was  not : but  I would  now  be  in- 
formed, whether  you  ftill  perfift  in  the  fame  opinion. 

Hyl.  I do. 

Phil  Pray,  is  your  corporeal  fubftance  either  a fenfible  quality,  ot 
made  up  of  fenfible  qualities  ? 

Hyl  What  a quefiion  that  is  ! who  ever  thought  it  was  ? 

Phil  My  reafon  for  afking  was,  becaufe  in  faying,  each  'vifible  objeB 
hath  that  colour  'which  'we  fee  in  it-,  you  make  vifible  objeds  to  be  cor- 
poreal fubftances  j which  implies  cither  that  corporeal  fubftances  are  fen- 
fible qualities,  or  elfe  that  there  is  foraething  befide  fenfible  qualities  per- 
ceived by  fight : but  as  this  point  was  formerly  agreed  between  us,  and 
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is  ftill  maintained  by  you,  it  is  a clear  confequence,  that  your  corporeal 
fubflance  is  nothing  diftindl  from  fenfible  qualities. 

Hyl.  You  may  draw  as  many  abfurd  confequences  as  you  pleafe,  and 
endeavour  to  perplex  the  plaineft  things ; but  you  fliall  never  perfuade 
me  out  of  my  fenfes.  I dearly  underftand  my  own  meaning. 

Phtl.  f wifli  you  would  make  me  underftand  it  too.  But  fince  you 
are  unwilling  to  have  your  notion  of  corporeal  fubftance  examined,  I 
fhall  urge  that  point  no  farther.  Only  be  pleafed  to  let  me  know,  whe- 
ther the  fame  colours  which  we  fee,  exift  in  external  bodies,  or  fome  other. 

Uyl.  The  very  fame. 

Phil.  What ! are  then  the  beautiful  red  and  purple  we  fee  on  yonder 
clouds,  really  in  them  ? Or  do  you  imagine  they  have  in  themfelves  any 
other  form,  than  that  of  a dark  mift  or  vapour? 

Hyl.  I mull  own,  Philomus,  thofe  colours  are  not  really  in  the  clouds 
as  they  feem  to  be  at  this  dillance.  They  are  only  apparent  colours. 

Phil.  Apparent  call  you  them  ? how  fhall  we  diftinguilh  thefe  apparent 
colours  from  real  ? 

Hyl.  Very  eafily.  Thofe  are  to  be  thought  apparent,  which  appear- 
ing only  at  a dillance,  vanilh  upon  a nearer  approach. 

Phil.  And  thofe  I fuppole  are  to  be  thought  real,  which  are  difcover- 
ed  by  the  mod  near  and  exad  furvey. 

Hyl.  Right.  . 

Phil.  Is  the  neared  and  exaded  furvey  made  by  the  help  of  a micro* 
fcope,  or  by  the  naked  eye  ? 

Hyl.  By  a microfcope,  doubtlefs. 

Phil.  But  a microfcope  often  difcovers  colours  in  an  objed:  different 
from  thofe  perceived  by  the  unaffided  fight.  And  in  cafe  we  had  mi- 
crofcopes  magnifying  to  any  affigned  degree  ; it  is  certain,  that  no  objed 
whatfoever  viewed  through  them,  would  appear  in  the  fame  colour  whicti 
it  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye. 
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Hyl.  And  what  will  you  conclude  from  all  this  ? You  cannot  argue 
that  there  are  really  and  naturally  no  colours  on  objeds  ; becaufe  by  ar- 
tificial managements  they  may  be  altered,  or  made  to  vanifh. 

Phil.  I think  it  may  evidently  be  concluded  from  your  own  conceffi- 
ons,  that  all  the  colours  we  fee  with  our  naked  eyes,  are  only  apparent 
as  thofe  on  the  clouds,  fince  they  vanifil  upon  a more  clofe  and  accurate 
infpedion,  which  is  afforded  us  by  a microfcope.  Then  as  to  what  you 
fay  by  way  of  prevention  : I afk  you,  w^hether  the  real  and  natural  flate 
of  an  objed  is  better  difcovered  by  a very  fharp  and  piercing  fight,  or 
by  one  which  is  lefs  fharp  ? 

Hyl.  By  the  former  without  doubt. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  plain  from  dioptrics.,  that  microfcopes  make  the  fight 
more  penetrating,  and  reprefent  objeds  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye, 
in  cafe  it  w^ere  naturally  endawxd  with  a mofl  exquifite  fharpnefs  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Confequently  the  microfcopical  reprefentation  is  to  be  thought 
that  which  befl  fets  forth  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  or  what  it  is  in  it- 
felf.  The  colours  therefore  by  it  perceived,  are  more  genuine  and  real, 
than  thofe  perceived  otherwife. 

Hyl.  I confefs  there  is  fbmething  in  what  you  fay. 

Phil.  Befides,  it  is  not  only  poflible  but  manifeft,  that  there  adually 
are  animals,  whofe  eyes  are  by  nature  framed  to  perceive  thofe  things, 
which  by  reafon  of  their  minutenefs  efcape  our  fight.  What  think  you 
of  thofe  inconceivably  fmall  animals  perceived  by  glaffes  ? muft  we  fup- 
pofe  they  are  all  flark  blind  ? Or,  in  cafe  they  fee,  can  it  be  imagined 
thdr  fight  hath  not  the  fame  ufe  in  preferving  their  bodies  from' injuries, 
which  appears  in  that  of  all  other  animals  ? And  if  it  hath,  is  it  not  evi- 
dent, they  muft  fee  particles  lefs  than  their  own  bodies,  which  will  pre-* 
fent  them  with  a far  different  view  in  each  objed,  from  that  which 
ftrikes  our  fenfes  ? Even  our  own  eyes  do  not  always  reprefent  objeds  to 
us  after  the  fame  manner.  In  the  jaundice,  every  one  knows  that  all  ^ 

things 
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things  feem  yellow.  Is  it  not  therefore  highly  probable,  thofe  animals  in 
whofe  eyes  we  difcern  a very  different  texture  from  that  of  ours,  and 
whofe  bodies  abound  with  different  humours,  do  not  fee  the  fame  co- 
lours in  every  objedl  that  we  do  ? From  all  which,  fhould  it  not  feem  to 
follow,  that  all  colours  are  equally  apparent,  and  that  none  of  thofe 
which  we  perceive  are  really  inherent  in  any  outward  objed  ? 

Hyl.  It  fhould. 

Phil  The  point  will  be  part  all  doubt,  if  you  confider,  that  in  cafe 
colours  were  real  properties  or  affedions  inherent  in  external  bodies,  they 
could  admit  of  no  alteration,  without  fome  change  wrought  in  the  very 
bodies  themfelves : but  is  it  not  evident  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that 
upon  the  ufe  of  microfeopes,  upon  a change  happening  in  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  or  a variation  of  dillance,  without  any  manner  of  real  altera- 
tion in  the  thing  itfelf,  the  colours  of  any  objed  are  either  changed,  or 
totally  dilappear  ? Nay  all  other  circumflances  remaining  the  fame,  change 
but  the  fituation  of  fome  objeds,  and  they  fhall  prefent  different  colours 
to  the  eye.  The  fame  thing  happens  upon  viewing  an  objed  in  various’ 
degrees  of  light.  And  what  is  more  known,  than  that  the  fame  bodies 
appear  differently  coloured  by  candle-light,  from  what  they  do  in  the 
open  day  ? Add  to  thefe  the  experiment  of  a prifm,  which  feparating  the 
heterogeneous  rays  of  light,  alters  the  colour  of  any  objed  5 and  will 
caufe  the  whitefl  to  appear  of  a deep  blue  or  red  to  the  naked  eye.  And 
now  tell  me,  whether  you  are  frill  of  opinion,  that  every  body  hath  its 
true  real  colour  inhering  in  it^  and  if  you  think  it  hath,  I would  fain 
know  farther  from  you,  what  certain  diftance  and  pofition  of  the  objed, 
what  peculiar  texture  and  formation  of  the  eye,  what  degree  or  kind  of  ' 
light  is  neceffary  for  afeertaining  that  true  colour,  and  diflinguifliing  it 
from  apparent  ones. 

Ily/.  I own  myfelf  intirely  fatisfied,  that  they  are  all  equally  apparent ; 
and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  colour  really  inhering  in  external  bodies, 
but  that  it  is  altogether  in  the  light.  And  what  confirms  me  in  this 

opinion 
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opinion  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  light,  colours  are  ftill  more  or  le£i> 
vivid ; and  if  there  be  no  light,  then  are  there  no  colours  perceived. 
Befides,  allowing  there  are  colours  on  external  objeds,  yet  how  is  it  pof- 
fible  for  us  to  perceive  them  ? For  no  external  body  affedts  the  mind, 
unlefs  it  adt  firfl  on  our  organs  of  fenfe.  But  the  only  adtion  of  bodies 
is  motion  ; and  motion  cannot  be  communicated  otherwife  than  by  im- 
pulfe.  A diftant  objedl  therefore  cannot  adl  on  the  eye,  nor  confe- 
quently  make  itfelf  or  Its  properties  perceivable  to  the  foul.  Whence  it 
plainly  follows,  that  it  is  immediately  fome  contiguous  fubftance,  which 
operating  on  the  eye  occafions  a preception  of  colours : and  fuch  is  light. 

Phil.  How  ! is  light  then  a fubftance  ? 

Hyl.  I tell  you,  Philonous^  external  light  is  nothing  but  a thin  fluid 
fubflance,  whofe  minute  particles  being  agitated  with  a brifk  motion, 
and  in  various  manners  refledted  from  the  dift'erent  furfaces  of  outward 
objedls  to  the  eyes,  communicate  different  motions  to  the  optick  nerves ; 
which  being  propagated  to  the  brain,  caufe  therein  various  impreflions  : 
and  thefe  are  attended  with  the  fenfations  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  Gfc. 

Phil.  It  feems  then,  the  light  doth  no  more  than  (hake  the  optick 
nerves. 

Hyl.  Nothing  elfe. 

Phil.  And  confequent  to  each  particular  motion  of  the  nerves  the 
mind  is  affedled  with  a fenfation,  which  is  fome  particular  colour. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  And  thefe  fenfations  have  no  exiflence  without  the  mind. 

Hyl.  They  have  not. 

Phil.  How  then  do  you  affirm  that  colours  are  in  the  light,  flnee  by 
light  you  underftand  a corporeal  fubftance  external  to  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  Light  and  colours,  as  immediately  perceived  by  us,  I grant  can- 
not exift  without  the  mind.  But  in  themfelves  they  are  only  the  mo- 
tions and  configurations  of  certain  infenfible  particles  of  matter. 


Phil. 
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Phil.  Colours  then  in  the  vulgar  fenfe,  or  taken  for  the  immediate  ob- 
jeds  of  fight,  cannot  agree  to  any  but  a perceiving  fubftance. 

Hyl.  That  is  what  I fay. 

Phil.  Well  then,  fince  you  give  up  the  point  as  to  thofe  fenfible  qua- 
lities, which  are  alone  thought  colours  by  all  mankind  befide,  you  may 
hold  what  you  pleafe  with  regard  to  thofe  invifible  ones  of  the  philofo- 
phers.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  difpute  about  them  ; only  1 would  advife 
you  to  bethink  yourfelf,  whether  confidering  the  inquiry  we  are  upon, 
it  be  prudent  for  you  to  affirm,  the  red  a?id  blue  which  we  fee  are  not  real 
colours.,  but  certain  unknown  motions  and  figures  which  no  man  ever  did  or 
can  fee,  are  truly  fo.  Are  not  thefe  ffiocking  notions,  and  are  not  they 
fubjed  to  as  many  ridiculous  inferences,  as  thofe  you  were  obliged  to 
renounce  before  in  the  cafe  of  founds? 

Hyl.  I frankly  own,  Philonous,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  fiand  out  any  longer. 
Colours,  founds,  taftes,  in  a word,  all  thofe  termed  fecondary  qualities, 
have  certainly  no  exifience  without  the  mind.  But  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment I mufi;  not  be  fuppofed  to  derogate  any  thing  from  the  reality  of 
matter  or  external  objeds,  feeing  it  is  no  more  than  feveral  philofophers 
maintain,  who  neverthelefs  are  the  fartheft  imaginable  from  denying 
matter.  For  the  clearer  underftanding  of  this,  you  mufl  know  fenfible 
qualities  are  by  philofophers  divided  into  primary  and  fecondary.  The 
former  are  extenfion,  figure,  folidity,  gravity,  motion,  and  reft.  And- 
thefe  they  hold  exift  really  in  bodies.  The  latter  are  thofe  above  enu- 
merated; or  briefly,  all  fenfible  qualities  befide  the  primary,  which  they 
aflert  are  only  fo  many  fenfations  or  ideas  exifting  no  where  but  in  the 
mind.  But  all  this,  1 doubt  not,  you  are  already  apprifed  of.  For  my 
part,  I have  been  a long  time  fenfible  there  was  fuch  an  opinion  current 
among  philofophers,^ but  was  never  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  truth, 
till  now. 

Phil.  You  are  ftill  then  of  opinion,  that  extenfion  and  figures  are  in- 
herent in  external  untliinkmg  fubftances, 

Hyl. 
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Hyl.  I am. 

Phil.  But  what  if  the  fame  arguments  which  are  brought  againft  fe- 
condary  qualities,  will  hold  proof  againft  thee  alfo  ? 

Hyl.  Why  then  I fhall  be  obliged  to  think,  they  too  exift  only  in  the 
mind. 

Phil.  Is  it  your  opinion,  the  very  figure  and  extenfion  which  you  per- 
ceive by  fenfe,  exift  in  the  outward  objed  or  material  fubftance? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Have  all  other  animals  as  good  grounds  to  think  the  fame  of  the 
figure  and  extenfion  which  they  fee  and  feel? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt,  if  they  have  any  thought  at  all. 

Phil.  Anfwer  me,  Hylas.  Think  you  the  fenfes  were  beftowed  upon 
all  animals  for  their  prefervation  and  well-being  in  life  ? or  were  they 
given  to  men  alone  for  this  end? 

Hyl.  I make  no  queftion  but  they  have  the  fame  ufe  in  all  other 
animals. 

Phil.  If  lb,  is  it  not  neceftary  they  ftiould  be  enabled  by  them  to 
perceive  their  own  limbs,  and  thofe  bodies  which  are  capable  of  harm- 
ing them  ? 

Hyl.  Certainly. 

Phil.  A mite  therefore  muft  be  fuppofed  to  fee  his  own  foot,  and 
things  equal  or  even  lefs  than  it,  as  bodies  of  fome  confiderable  dimen- 
fion;  though  at  the  fame  time  they  appear  to  you  fcarce  difcernibie,  or 
at  beft  as  fo  many  vifible  points. 

Hyl.  I cannot  deny  it. 

Phil  And  to  creatures  lefs  than  the  mite  they  will  feem  yet  larger. 

Hyl.  They  will. 

Phil.  Infomuch  that  what  you  can  hardly  difcern,  will  to  another  ex-» 
tremely  minute  animal  appear  as  fome  huge  mountain. 

Hyl.  All  this  1 grant. 


PhiL 
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Phil.  Can  one  and  the  fame  thing  be  at  the  fame  time  in  itfelf  of  dif- 
ferent dimenfions? 

Hyl.  That  were  abfurd  to  imagine. 

Phil.  But  from  what  you  have  laid  down  it  follows,  that  both  the  ex- 
tenfion  by  you  perceived,  and  that  perceived  by  the  mite  itfelf,  as  like- 
wife  all  thofe  perceived ‘by  leffer  animals,  are  each  of  them  the  true  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  mite’s  foot,  that  is  to  fay,  by  your  own  principles  you 
are  led  into  an  abfurdity. 

Hyl.  There  feems  to  be  fome  difficulty  in  the  point. 

Phil.  Again,  have  you  not  acknowledged  that  no  real  inherent  pro- 
perty of  any  objed  can  be  changed,  without  fome  change  in  the  thing 
itfelf  ? 

Hyl.  I have. 

Phil.  But  as  we  approach  to  or  recede  from  an  objed,  the  vifible  ex- 
tenfion  varies,  being  at  one  diftance  ten  or  an  hundred  times  greater  than 
at  another.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from  hence  likewife,  that  it  is 
not  really  inherent  in  the  objed? 

Hyl.  1 own  I am  at  a lofs  what  to  think. 

Phil.  Your  judgment  will  foon  be  determined,  if  you  will  venture  to 
think  as  freely  concerning  this  quality,  as  you  have  done  concerning  the 
reft.  Was  it  not  admitted  as  a good  argument,  that  neither  heat  nor 
cold  was  in  the  water,  becaufe  it  feemed  warm  to  one  hand,  and  cold  to 
the  other? 

Hyl.  It  was. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  the  very  fame  reafoning  to  conclude,  there  is  no  exten- 
fion  or  figure  in  an  objed,  becaufe  to  one  eye  it  fhall  feem  little,  fmooth, 
and  round,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  appears  to  the  other,  great,  une- 
ven, and  angular  ? 

Hyl.  - The  very  fame.  But  doth  this  latter  fad  ever  happen  ? 

Phil.  You  may  at  any  time  make  the  experiment,  by  looking  with  one 
eye  bare,  and  with  the  other  through  a microfcope. 

R mi 
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HyL  I know  not  how  to  maintain  it,  and  yet  I am  loth  to  give  up 
extenjion,  I fee  fo  many  odd  confequences  following  upon  fuch  a con- 
ceffion. 

Phil.  Odd,  fay  you  ? After  the  concelHons  already  made,  I hope  you 
will  flick  at  nothing  for  its  oddnefs.  But  on  the  other  hand  fliould  it 
not  feem  very  odd,  if  the  general  reafoning  which  includes  all  other  fen- 
fible  qualities  did  not  alfo  include  extenfion  ? if  it  be  allowed  that  no 
idea  nor  any  thing  like  an  idea  can  exift  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance, 
then  furely  it  follows,  that  no  figure  or  mode  of  extenfion,  which  we 
can  either  perceive  or  imagine,  or  have  any  idea  of,  can  be  really  inhe- 
rent in  matter;  not  to  mention  the  peculiar  difficulty  there  rauft  be,  in 
conceiving  a material  fubfiance,  prior  to  and  difiin(^it  from  extenfion,  to 
be  the  fubjlratum  of  extenfion.  Be  the  fenfible  quality  what  it  will, 
figure,  or  found,  or  colour ; it  feems  alike  impoffible  it  fhould  fubfift  in 
that  which  doth  not  perceive  it. 

Hyl,  I give  up  the  point  for  the  prefent,  referving  ftill  a right  to  re- 
tradt  my  opinion,  in  cafe  I fhall  hereafter  difcover  any  falfe  ftep  in  my 
progrefs  to  it. 

Phil.  That  is  a right  you  canot  be  denied.  Figures  and  extenfion  be- 
ing difpatched,  we  proceed  next  to  motion.  Can  a real  motion  in  any 
external  body  be  at  the  fame  time  both  very  fwift  and  very  flow? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 

Phil.  Is  nc4  the  motion  of  a body  fwift  in  a reciprocal  proportion  to 
the  time  it  takes  up  in  deferibing  any  given  fpace  ? Thus  a body  that  de- 
feribes  a mile  in  an  hour,  moves  three  times  fafter  than  it  would  in  cafe 
it  deferibed  only  a mile  in  three  hours. 

Hyl.  I agree  w'ith  you, 

Phil.  And  is  not  time  meafured  by  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in -our 
ininds  ? 

Hyl.  It  is. 
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Phil.  And  is  it  not  poflible  ideas  fhould  fucceed  one  another  twice  as 
fail  in  your  mind,  as  they  do  in  mine,  or  in  that  of  fome  fpirit  of  ano- 
ther kind. 

Hyl.  I own  it. 

Phil.  Confequently  the  fame  body  may  to  another  feem  to  perform 
its  motion  over  any  fpace  in  half  the  time  that  it  doth  to  you.  And  the 
fame  reafoning  will  hold  as  to  any  other  proportion : that  is  to  fay,  ac- 
cording to  your  principles  (fince  the  motions  perceived  are  both  really  in 
the  objed)  it  is  pofTible  one  and  the  fame  body  (hall  be  really  moved  the 
fame  way  at  once,  both  very  fwift  and  very  flow.  How  is  this  confiftent 
either  with  common  fenfe,  or  with  what  you  juft  now  granted  ^ 

Hyl.  I have  nothing  to  fay  to  it. 

Phil.  Then  as  for  folidity  j either  you  do  not  mean  any  fenfible  quality 
by  that  word,  and  fo  it  is  befide  our  inquiry : or  if  you  do,  it  muft  be 
either  hardnefs  or  refiftance.  But  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  plainly 
relative  to  our  fenfes:  it  being  evident,  that  what  feems  hard  to  one 
animal,  may  appear  foft  to  another,  who  hath  greater  force  and  firmnefs 
of  limbs.  Nor  is  it  lefs  plain,  that  the  refiftance  I feel  is  not  in  the  body. 

Hyl.  I own  the  very  fenfation  of  refiftance,  which  is  all  you  immedi- 
ately perceive,  is  not  in  the  body.,  but  the  caufe  of  that  fenfation  is. 

Phil.  But  the  caufes  of  our  fenfations  are  not  things  immediately 
perceived,  and  therefore  not  fenfible.  This  point  I thought  had  been 
already  determined. 

Hyl.  I own  it  wasj  but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I feem  a iittle  embar- 
raffed:  d know  not  how”  to  quit  my  old  notions. 

Phil.  To  help  you  out,  do  but  confider,  that  if  extenfion  be  once  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  exiftence  without  the  mind,  the  fame  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  granted  of  motion,  folidity,  and  gravity,  iince  they  all  evi- 
dently fuppofe  extenfion.  It  is  therefore  fuperfluous  to  inquire  particu- 
larly concerning  each  of  them.  In  denying  extenfion,  you  have  denied 
them  all  to  have  any  real  exiftence. 

R 2 Hyl 
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Hyl.  I wonder,  Phihtous^  if  what  you  fay  be  true,  why  thofe  phitofb- 
phers  who  deny  the  fecondary  qualities  any  real  exiftence,  fhould  yet  at- 
tribute it  to  the  primary.  If  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  how 
can  this  be  accounted  for  ? 

Phil.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  account  for  every  opinion  of  the  philo- 
fophers.  But  among  other  reafons  which  may  be  afligned  for  this,  it 
feems  probable,  that  pleafure  and  pain  being  rather  annexed  to  the  former 
than  the  latter,  may  be  one.  Heat  and  cold,  tafles  and  fmells,  have  fome- 
thing  more  vividly  pleafing  or  difagreeable  than  the  ideas  of  extenfion, 
figure,  and  motion,  affe<ff  us  with.  And  it  being  too  vifibly  abfurd  to 
hold,  that  pain  or  pleafure  can  be  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance,  men  are 
more  eafily  weaned  from  believing  the  external  exiftence  of  the  feconda- 
ry, than  the  primary  qualities,  l^ou  will  be  fatisfied  there  is  fomething 
in  this,  if  you  recoiled  the  difference  you  made  between  an  intenfe  and 
more  moderate  degree  of  heat,  allowing  the  one  a real  exiftence,  while 
you  denied  it  to  the  other.  But  after  all,  there  is  no  rational  ground  for 
that  diftindion  j for  furely  an  indifferent  fenfation  is  as  truly  a fenfation, 
as  one  more  pleafing  or  painful ; and  confequently  fhould  not  any  more 
than  they  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  an  unthinking  fubjed. 

Hyl.  It  is  juft  come  into  my  head,  Philonous,  that  I have  feme  where 
heard  of  a diftindion  between  abfolute  and  fenfible  extenfion.  Now 
though  it  be  acknowledged  that  great  and  fmall.,  confifting  merely  in  the 
relation  wdiich  other  extended  beings  have  to  the  parts  of  our  own  bo- 
dies, do  not  really  inhere  in  the  fubftances  themfelves;  yet  nothing 
obliges  us  to  hold  the  fame  with  regard  to  abfolute  extenfion.,  which  is 
fomething  abftraded  from  great  and  fmall,  from  this  or  that  particular 
magnitude  or  figure.  So  likewife  as  to  motion,  fwift  and  fonv  are  alto- 
gether relative  to  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  own  minds.  But  it 
doth  not  follow,  becaufe  thofe  modifications  of  motion  exift  not  with- 
out the  mind,  that  therefore  abfolute  motion  abftraded  from  them 
doth  not. 
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Phil.  Pray  what  is  it  that  diftinguifhes  one  motion,  or  one  part  of  ex- 
tenfion  from  another  ? Is  it  not  fomething  fenfible,  as  forne  degree  of 
fwiftnefs  or  flownefs,  fome  certain  magnitude  or  figure  peculiar  to  each  ? 

Hyl.  I think  fo. 

Phil.  Thefe  qualities  therefore  ftripped  of  all  fenfible  properties,  are 
without  all  fpecific  and  numerical  differences,  as  the  fchools  call  them. 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  That  is  to  fay,  they  are  extenfion  in  general,  and  motion  in  ge- 
neral 

Hyl.  Let  it  be  fo. 

Phil.  But  it  is  an  univerfally  received  maxim,  that  Every  thing  which 
exijlsy  is  paf-ticular.  How^  then  can  motion  in  general,  or  extenfion  in 
general  exift  in  any  corporeal  fubftance } 

Hyl.  I will  take  time  to  folve  your  difficulty. 

Phil.  But  I think  the  point  may  be  fpeedily  decided.  Without  doubt 
you  can  tell,  whether  you  are  able  to  frame  this  or  that  idea.  Now  I 
am  content  to  put  our  difpute  on  this  iffue.  If  you  can  frame  in  your 
thoughts  a diffindi  abffradt  idea  of  motion  or  extenfion,  diveffed  of  all 
thofe  fenfible  modes,  as  fwift  and  flow,  great  and  fmall,  round  and 
fquare,  and  the  like,  which  are  acknowledged  to  exiff  only  in  the  mind, 
I will  then  yield  the  point  you  contend  for.  But  if  you  cannot,  it  will 
be  unreafonable  on  your  fide  to  infiff  any  longer  upon  what  you  have  no 
notion  of. 

Hyl.  To  confefs  ingenuoufly,  I cannot. 

Phil.  Can  you  even  feparate  the  ideas  of  extenfion  and  motion,  from 
the  ideas  of  all  thofe  qualities  which  they  who  make  the  diffindlion, 
term  fecondary. 

Hyl  What ! is  it  not  an  eafy  matter,  to  confider  extenfion  and  mo- 
tion by  themfelves,  abffradled  from  all  other  fenfible  qualities  Pray 
how  do  the  mathematicians  treat  of  them .? 
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Phil.  I acknowledge,  Hylas,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  general  propofi- 
tions  and  reafonings  about  thofe  qualities,  without  mentioning  any  other  j 
and  in  this  fenfe  to  confider  or  treat  of  them  abftradledly.  But  how 
doth  it  follow  that  becaufe  I can  pronounce  the  word  motion  by  itfelf,  I 
can  form  the  idea  of  it  in  my  mind  exclufive  of  body  ? Or  becaufe  theo- 
rems may  be  made  of  extenfion  and  figures,  without  any  mention  of 
great  or  ftnall,  or  any  other  fenfible  mode  or  quality  j that  therefore  it  is 
poffible  fuch  an  abftrad  idea  of  extenfion,  without  any  particular  fize  or 
figure,  or  fenfible  quality,  fhould  be  diftindly  formed,  and  apprehended 
by  the  mind  ? Mathematicians  treat  of  quantity,  without  regarding  what 
other  fenfible  qualities  it  is  attended  with,  as  being  altogether  indifferent 
to  their  demonftrations.  But  when  laying  afide  the  words,  they  con- 
template the  bare  ideas,  I believe  you  will  find,  they  are  not  the  pure 
abftraded  ideas  of  extenfion. 

Hyl.  But  what  fay  you  to  pure  intelkli  ? May  not  abftraded  ideas  be 
framed  by  that  faculty  ? 

Phil.  Since  I cannot  frame  abftrad  ideas  at  all,  it  is  plain,  I cannot 
frame  them  by  the  help  of  pure  intelleSi,  whatfbever  faculty  you  under- 
fiand  by  thofe  words.  Befides,  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  pure 
intelled  and  its  fpiritual  objeds,  as  virtue,  reafon,  God,  or  the  like  j thus 
much  feems  raanifeft,  that  fenfible  things  are  only  to  be  perceived  by' 
fenfe,  or  reprefented  by  the  imagination.  Figures  therefore  and  exten- 
fion being  originally  perceived  by  fenfe,  do  not  belong  to  pure  intelled. 
But  for  your  farther  fatisfadion,  try  if  you  can  frame  the  idea  of  any 
figure,  abfiraded  from  all  particularities  of  fize,  or  even  from  other  fen- 
fible qualities. 

Hyl.  Let  me  think  a little 1 do  not  find  that  I can. 

Phil.  And  can  you  think  it  poffible,  that  fhould  really  exifi  in  nature, 
which  implies  a repugnancy  in  its  conception 

Hyl  By  no  means. 
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ideas  of  extenfion  and  motion  from  all  other  fenlible  qualities,  doth  it  not 
follow,  that  where  the  one  exift,  there  neceffarily  the  other  exift  likewife  ? 

Hyl.  It  fliould  feem  fo. 

Phil.  Confequently  the  very  fame  arguments  whieh  you  admitted,  as 
conclufive  againft  the  fecondary  qualities,  are  without  any  farther  appli- 
cation of  force  againft  the  primary  too.  Befides,  if  you  will  truft  your 
fenfes,  is  it  not  plain  all  fenftble  qualities  co-exift,  or  to  them,  appear  as 
being  in  the  fame  place?  Do  they  ever  reprefent  a motion,  or  figure,  as 
being  divefted  of  all  other  viftble  and  tangible  qualities  ? 

HyL  You  need  fay  no  more  on  this  head.  I am  free  to  own,  if  there 
be  no  fecret  error  or  overftght  in  our  proceedings  hitherto,  that  all  fen- 
fible  qualities  are  alike  to  be  denied  exiftence  without  the  mind.  But  my 
fear  is,  that  I have  been  too  liberal  in  my  former  conceftlons,  or  over- 
looked fome  fallacy  or  other.  In  fhort,  I did  not  take  time  to  think. 

PbiL  For  that  matter,  Hylas.,  you  may  take  what  time  you  pleafe  in 
reviewing  the  progrefs  of  our  inquiry.  You  are  at  liberty  to  recover  any 
flips  you  might  have  made,  or  offer  whatever  you  have  omitted,  which 
makes  for  your  firft  opinion. 

Hyl.  One  great  overftght  I take  to  be  this : that  I did  not  fufiiciently 
diftinguKh  the  objeSl  from  the fenfation.  Now  though  this  latter  may  not 
exift  without  the  mind,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  the  former 
cannot. 

Phil.  What  objed  do  you  mean  ? The  objed  of  the  fenfes  ? 

Hyl.  The  fame. 

Phil.  It  is  then  immediately  perceived. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Make  me  to  underftand  the  difference  between  v^hat  is  imme- 
diately perceived,  and  a fenfation. 

Hyl.  The  fenfation  I take  to  be  an  ad  of  the  mind  perceiving ; beftde 
which,  there  is  fomeithing  perceived  j and  this  I call  the  objeSt.  For  ex- 
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ample,  there  is  red  and  yellow  on  that  tulip.  But  then  the  a6t  of  per- 
ceiving thofe  colours  is  in  me  only,  and  not  in  the  tulip, 

Phil.  What  tulip  do  you  fpeak  of?  is  it  that  which  you  fee 

Hyl.  The  fiime, 

Phil.  And  what  do  you  fee  betide  colour,  figure,  and  extention  ? 

Hyl.  Nothing. 

Phil.  What  you  would  fay  then  is,  that  the  red  and  yellow  are  co- 
exiftent  with  the  extention  ; is  it  not  ? 

Hyl.  That  is  not  all ; I would  fay,  they  have  a real  exigence  without 
the  mind,  in  fome  unthinking  fubflance. 

Phil.  That  the  colours  are  really  in  the  tulip  which  I fee,  is  manifeft. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  tulip  may  exifl:  independent  of  your 
mind  or  mine  j but  that  any  immediate  objedl  of  the  fenfes,  that  is,  any 
idea,  or  combination  of  ideas,  thould  exift  in  an  unthinking  fubftance, 
or  exterior  to  all  minds,  is  in  itfelf  an  evident  contradidion.  Nor  can  I 
imagine  how  this  follows  from  what  you  faid  juft  now,  to  wit  that  the 
red  and  yellow  were  on  the  tulip  you  faw^  tince  you  do  not  pretend  to 
fee  that  unthinking  fubftance. 

Hyl.  You  have  an  artful  way,  PhilonotiSy  of  diverting  our  inquiry  from 
the  fubjed. 

Phil.  I fee  you  have  no  mind  to  be  pretfed  that  way.  To  return  then 
to  your  diftindion  between  fei^fation  and  objell if  I take  yon  right,  you 
diftinguifh  in  every  preception  two  things,  the  one  an  adion  of  the  mind, 
the  other  not. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  this  adion  cannot  exift  in,  or  belong  to  any  unthinking 
thing  ; but  whatever  betide  is  implied  in  a perception,  may. 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  So  that  if  there  was  a preception  without  any  ad  of  the  mind,  it 
were  poffible  fuch  a preception  thould  exift  in  an  unthinking  fubftance. 

Hyl.  I grant  it.  But  it  is  impoffible  there  thould  be  fuch  a preception. 

Phil 
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Phil.  Wlien  is  the  mind  faid  to  be  adive  ? 

Hyl.  When  it  produces,  puts  an  end  to,  or  changes  any  thing. 

Phil.  Can  the  mind  produce,  difcontinue,  or  change  any  thing  but  by 
an  ad  of  the  will  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 

Phil.  The  mind  therefore  is  to  be  accounted  adive  in  its  preceptions, 
fo  far  forth  as  volition  is  included  in  them. 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  In  plucking  this  flower,  I am  adive,  becaufe  I do  it  by  the  mo- 
tion of  my  hand,  which  was  confequent  upon  my  volition  j fo  likewife 
in  applying  it  to  my  nofe.  But  is  either  of  thefe  fmelling  ? 

Hyl.  No. 

Phil.  I ad  too  in  drawing  the  air  through  my  nofej  becaufe  my 
breathing  fo  rather  than  otherwife,  is  the  efled  of  my  volition.  But 
neither  can  this  be  called  fmelling : for  if  it  were,  I fhould  fmell  every 
time  I breathed  in  that  manner. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Smelling  then  is  fomewhat  confequent  to  all  this. 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  But  I do  not  find  my  will  concerned  any  farther.  Whatever 
more  there  is,  as  that  I perceive  fuch  a particular  fmell  or  any  fmell  at 
all,  this  is  independent  of  my  will,  and  therein  I am  altogether  paflive. 
Do  you  find  it  otherwife  with  you,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl  No,  the  very  fame. 

Phil.  Then  as  to  feeing,  is  it  not  in  your  power  to  open  your  eyes,  or 
keep  them  (hut ; to  turn  them  this  or  that  way  ? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt. 

Phil.  But  doth  it  in  like  manner  depend  on  your  will,  that  in  looking 
on  this  flower,  you  perceive  vjhite  rather  than  any  other  colour?  Or  di- 
reding  your  open  eyes  towards  yonder  part  of  the  heaven,  can  you  avoid 
feeing  the  fun  ? Or  is  light  or  darknefs  the  efled  of  your  volition. 

S Hyl, 
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Hyl.  No  certainly. 

Phil.  You  are  then  in  thefe  refpeds  altogether  paffive. 

Hyl.  I am. 

Phil.  Tell  me  now,  whether  feeing  confifts  in  perceiving  light  and  co- 
lours, or  in  opening  and  turning  the  eyes? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt,  in  the  former. 

Phil.  Since  therefore  you  are  in  the  very  perception  of  light  and  co- 
lours altogether  pallive,  what  is  become  of  that  adion  you  were  fpeak- 
ing  of,  as  an  ingredient  in  every  fenfation  ? And  doth  it  not  follow  from 
your  own  conceffions,  that  the  preception  of  light  and  colours,  including 
no  adion  in  it,  may  exift  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance  ? And  is  not  this 
a plain  contradidion  ? 

Hyl.  I know  not  what  to  think  of  it. 

Phil.  Befides,  fince  you  diftinguilh  the  alliye  and  pajjwe  in  every  per- 
ception, you  muft  do  it  in  that  of  pain.  But  how  is  it  poflible  that 
pain,  be  it  as  little  adive  as  you  pleafe,  fhould  exift  in  an  unperceiving 
fubftance  ? In  fhort,  do  but  conftder  the  point,  and  then  confefs  ingenu- 
oufly,  whether  light  and  colours,  taftes,  founds,  ^c.  are  not  all  equally 
paflions  or  fenfations  in  the  fouL  You  may  indeed  call  them  external 
objeBs.,  and  give  them  in  words  what  fubfiftence  you  pleafe.  But  exa- 
mine your  own  thoughts,  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be  not  as  I fay  ? 

Hyl.  I acknowledge,  Philoiious^  that  upon  a fair  obfervation  of  what 
palfes  in  my  mind,  I can  difcover  nothing  elfe,  but  that  I am  a thinking 
being,  affeded  with  variety  of  fenfations ; neither  is  it  poflible  ,to  con- 
ceive how  a fenfation  fhould  exift  in  an  unperceiving  fubftance.  But 
then  on  the  other  hand,  when  I look  on  fenfible  things  in  a different 
view,  confidering  them  as  fo  many  modes  and  qualities,  I find  it  necef- 
fary  to  fuppofe  a material  fubjiratum^  without  which  they  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  exift. 

Phil.  Material fubfiratum  call  you  it  ? Pray,  by  which  of  your  fenfes 
came  you  acquainted  with  that  being  ? 

Hyl. 
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Hyl.  It  is  not  itfelf  fenfible  5 its  modes  and  qualities  only  being  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfes. 

Phil.  I prefume  then,  it  was  by  reflexion  and  reafon  you  obtained  the 
idea  of  it. 

Hyl.  I do  not  pretend  to  any  proper  pofltive  idea  of  it.  However  I 
conclude  it  exifts,  becaufe  qualities  cannot  be  conceived  to  exifl;  without 
a fupport. 

Phil.  It  feems  then  you  have  only  a relative  notion  of  it,  or  that  you 
conceive  it  not  otherwife  than  by  conceiving  the  relation  it  bears  to  fen- 
flble  qualities. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  Be  pleafed  therefore  to  let  me  know  wherein  that  relation  conflfls. 

Hyl.  Is  it  not  fufiiciently  expreffed  in  the  term  fubjlratum,  or  fubjlance  ? 

Phil.  If  fo,  the  word  fubjiratum  fliould  import,  that  it  is  fpread  under 
the  fenfible  qualities  or  accidents. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  And  confequently  under  extenfion. 

Hyl.  I own  it. 

Phil.  It  is  therefore  fomewhat  in  its  own  nature  intirely  diftind  from 
extenfion. 

Hyl.  I tell  you,  extenfion  is  only  a mode,  and  matter  is  fomething  that 
fupports  modes.  And  is  it  not  evident  the  thing  fupported  is  different 
from  the  thing  fupporting  ? 

Phil.  So  that  fomething  diftind  from,  and  exclufive  of  extenfion,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjiratum  of  extenfion. 

Hyl.  Juft  fo. 

Phil.  Anfwer  me,  Hylas.  Can  a thing  be  fpread  without  extenfion  I 
or  is  not  the  idea  of  extenfion  neceffarily  included  in  fpreading  ^ 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Whatfoever  therefore  you  fuppofe  fpread  under  any  thing,  muft 
have  in  itfelf  an  extenfion  diftind  from  the  extenfion  of  that  thing  under 
which  it  is  fpread. 

S 2 Hyl. 
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Hyl.  It  muft. 

Phil.  Confequently  every  corporeal  fubftance  being  the  fiihjlratum  of 
extenfion,  muft  have  in  itfelf  another  extenlion  by  which  it  is  qualified 
to  be  a fubjiratum : and  fo  on  to  infinity.  And  I alk  whether  this  be 
not  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  repugnant  to  what  you  granted  juft  now,  to  wit, 
that  the  fubjiratum  was  fomething  diftincft  from,  and  exclufive  of  extenfion. 

Hyl.  Ay  but,  Philonous.,  you  take  me  wrong.  I do  not  mean  that 
matter  is  fpread  in  a grofs  literal  fenfe  under  extenfion.  The  word  fub- 
Jlratum  is  ufed  only  to  exprefs  in  general  the  fame  thing  with  fubjlance. 

Phil.  Well  then,  let  us  examine  the  relation  implied  in  the  term  fub~ 
Jiance.  Is  it  not  that  it  ftands  under  accidents  ? 

Hyl.  The  very  fame. 

Phil.  But  that  one  thing  may  ftand  under  or  fupport  another,  muft  it 
not  be  extended  ? 

Hyl.  It  muft. 

Phil.  Is  not  therefore  this  fuppofition  liable  to  the  fame  abfurdity  with 
the  former  ? 

Hyl.  You  ftill  take  things  in  a ftrid  literal  fenfe : that  is  not  fair,  Phi- 
lonous. 

Phil.  I am  not  for  impofing  any  fenfe  on  your  words  : you  are  at  li-^ 
berty  to  explain  them  as  you  plcale.  Only  I befeech  you,  make  me  un- 
derftand  fomething  by  them.  You  tell  me,  matter  fupports  or  ftands 
under  accidents.  How  ! is  it  as  your  legs  fupport  your  body  ? 

Hyl.  Noj  that  is  the  literal  fenfe. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  any  fenfe,  literal  or  not  literal,  that  you  un- 
derhand it  in. How  long  muft  I wait  for  an  anfwer,  Hylas  ? 

Hyl.  I declare  I know  not  what  to  fay.  I once  thought  I underftood 
well  enough  what  was  meant  by  matter’s  fupport ing  accidents.  But 
now  the  more  I think  on  it,  the  lefs  can  I comprehend  it  j in  ftiort,  I 
find  that  I know  nothing  of  it. 

Phil 
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Phil.  It  feems  then  you  have  no  idea  at  all,  neither  relative  nor  pod- 
tive  of  matter  j you  know  neither  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  nor  what  relation 
it  bears  to  accidents. 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  it. 

Phil  And  yet  you  alTerted,  that  you  could  not  conceive  how  qualities 
or  accidents  fhould  really  exift,  without  conceiving  at  the  fame  time  a 
material  fupport  of  them. 

Hyl  I did. 

Phil  That  is  to  fay,  when  you  conceive  the  real  exiftence  of  qualities, 
you  do  withal  conceive  fomething  which  you  cannot  conceive. 

Hyl  It  was  wrong  I own.  But  ftill  I fear  there  is  fome  fallacy  or 
other.  Pray  what  think  you  of  this It  is  juft  come  into  my  head,  that 
the  ground  of  all  our  miftake  lies  in  your  treating  of  each  quality  by  it- 
felf. Now,  I grant  that  each  quality  cannot  fingly  fubftft  without  the 
mind.  Colour  cannot  without  extenfion,  neither  can  figure  without 
fome  other  fenfible  quality.  But  as  the  feveral  qualities  united  or  blend- 
ed together  form  intire  fenfible  things,  nothing  hinders  why  fuch  things 
may  not  be  fuppofed  to  exift  without  the  mind. 

Phil  Either,  Hylas^  you  are  jefting,  or  have  a very  bad  memor)% 
Though  indeed  we  went  through  all  the  qualities  by  name  one  after  an- 
other j yet  my  arguments,  or  rather  your  conceffions  no  where  tended  to 
prove,  that  the  fecondary  qualities  did  not  fubfift  each  alone  by  itfelfj, 
but  that  they  were  not  at  all  without  the  mind.  Indeed  in  treating  of 
figure  and  motion,  we  concluded  they  could  not  exift  without  the  mind, 
becaufe  it  was  impoflible  even  in  thought  to  feparate  them  from  all  fe- 
condary qualities,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  exifting  by  themfelves.  But 
then  this  was  not  the  only  argument  made  ufe  of  upon  that  oecafion. 
But  (to  pafs  by  all  that  hath  been  hitherto  faid,  and  reckon  it  for  no- 
thing, if  you  will  have  it  fo)  I am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this 
ilTue.  If  you  can  conceive  it  pofiible  for  any  mixture  or  combination  of 

qualitiesj. 
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qualities,  or  any  fenfible  obje<5l  whatever,  to  exift  without  the  mind, 
then  I will  grant  it  adually  to  be  fo. 

Hyl.  If  it  comes  to  that,  the  point  will  foon  be  decided.  What  more 
eafy  than  to  conceive  a tree  or  houfe  exifting  by  itfelf,  independent  of, 
and  unperceived  by  any  mind  whatfoever  ? I do  at  this  prefent  time  con- 
ceive them  exifting  after  that  manner. 

PhiL  How  fay  you,  Hylas^  can  you  fee  a thing  which  is  at  the  fame 
time  unfeen  ? 

HyL  No,  that  were  a contradidion. 

PhiL  Is  it  not  as  great  a contradiction  to  talk  of  conceiving  a thing 
which  is  unconceived? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

PhiL  The  tree  or  houfe  therefore  which  you  think  of,  is  conceived 
by  you. 

Hyl.  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife  ? 

PhiL  And  what  is  conceived,  is  furely  in  the  mind. 

Hyl.  Without  queftion,  that  which  is  conceived  is  in  the  mind. 

PhiL  How  then  came  you  to  fay,  you  conceived  a houfe  or  tree  exift- 
ing independent  and  out  of  all  minds  whatfoever  ? 

Hyl.  That  was  I own  an  overfight ; but  ftay,  let  me  confider  what  led 
me  into  it. — It  is  a pleafant  miftake  enough.  As  I was  thinking  of  a tree 
in  a folitary  place,  where  no  one  was  prefent  to  fee  it,  methought  that 
was  to  conceive  a tree  as  exifting  unperceived  or  unthought  of,  not  con- 
fidering  that  1 myfelf  conceived  it  all  the  while.  But  now  I plainly  fee, 
that  all  I can  do  is  to  frame  ideas  in  my  own  mind.  I may  indeed  con- 
ceive in  my  own  thoughts  the  idea  of  a tree,  or  a houfe,  or  a mountain, 
but  that  is  all.  And  this  is  far  from  proving,  that  I can  conceive -them 
exijiing  out  of  the  minds  of  all  fpirits. 

^ PhiL  You  acknowledge  then  that  you  cannot  poflibly  conceive,  how 
any  one  corporeal  fenfible  thing  fhould  exift  otherwife  than  in  a mind. 

Hyl.  I do. 


Phil 


FhiL  And  yet  you  will  earneftly  contend  for  the  truth  of  that  which 
you  cannot  fo  much  as  conceive. 

Hyl  I profefs  1 know  not  what  to  think,  but  ftill  there  are  fome  fcru- 
ples  remain  with  me.  Is  it  not  certain  I fee  things  at  a diftance  ? Do  we 
not  perceive  the  liars  and  moon,  for  example,  to  be  a great  way  off? 
Is  not  this,  I fay,  manifell  to  the  lenfes  ? 

Fhtl.  Do  you  not  in  a dream  too  perceive  thofe  or  the  like  objeds  ? 

Hyl.  I do. 

Fhil  And  have  they  not  then  the  fame  appearance  of  being  dillant  ? 

HyU  They  have. 

Fhil.  But  you  do  not  thence  conclude  the  apparitions  in  a dream  to 
be  without  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  By  no  means. 

Phil.  You  ought  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  lenhble  objeds  are 
without  the  mind,  from  their  appearance  or  manner  wherein  they  are 
perceived. 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  it.  But  doth  not  my  fenfe  deceive  me  in  thole 
cafes  ? 

Phil.  By  no  means.  The  idea  or  thing  which  you  immediately  per- 
ceive, neither  fenfe  nor  reafon  inform  you  that  it  adually  exills  without 
the  mind.  By  fenfe  you  only  know;  that  you  are  affeded  with  fuch 
certain  fenfations  of  light  and  colours,  &c.  And  thefe  you  will  not  fajr 
are  without  the  mind. 

Hyl.  True:  but  belide  all  that,  do  you  not  think  the  light  fuggefla 
fomething  of  outnefs  or  dijiance  f 

Phil  Upon  approaching  a dillant  objed,  do  the  vifible  lize  and  figure 
change  perpetually,  or  do  they  appear  the  fame  at  all  didances  I 

Hyl.  They  are  in  a continual  change. 

Phil.  Sight  therefore  doth  not  fugged  or  any  way  inform  you,  that  the 
vilible  objed  you  immediately  perceive,  exids  at  a didance  *,  or  will  be 

* See  the  Efiay  towards  a new  Theory  of  Vifion  j and  its  Vindication. 
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perceived  when  you  advance  farther  onward,  there  being  a continued 
feries  of  vifible  objeds  fucceeding  each  other,  during  the  whole  time  of 
your  approach. 

Hyl.  It  doth  not ; but  flill  I know,  upon  feeing  an  objed,  what  objed 
I fhall  perceive  after  having  paffed  over  a certain  diftance:  no  matter 
whether  it  be  exadly  the  fame  or  no ; there  is  ftill  fomething  of  diftance 
fuggefled  in  the  cafe. 

Phil.  Good  Hylas.,  do  but  refled  a little  on  the  point,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  there  be  any  more  in  it  than  this.  From  the  ideas  you  adually 
perceive  by  fight,  you  have  by  experience  learned  to  colled  what  other 
ideas  you  will  (according  to  the  ftanding  order  of  nature)  be  afieded  with, 
after  fuch  a certain  fucceflion  of  time  and  motion. 

Hyl.  Upon  the  whole,  I take  it  to  be  nothing  elfe. 

Phil.  Now  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a man  born  blind  was  on 
a fudden  made  to  fee,  he  could  at  firft  have  no  experience  of  what  may 
be  fuggefted  by  fight. 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  He  would  not  then  according  to  you  have  any  notion  of  diftance 
annexed  to  the  things  he  faw ; but  would  take  them  for  a new  fet  of  fen- 
fations  exifting  only  in  his  mind. 

Hyl.  It  is  undeniable. 

Phil.  But  to  make  it  ftill  more  plain : is  not  dijiance  a line  turned  end- 
wife  to  the  eye  \ 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  And  can  a line  fo  fituated  be  perceived  by  fight  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot. 

Phil.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  that  diftance  is  not  properly  and  im- 
mediately perceived  by  fight? 

Hyl.  It  fhould  feem  fo. 

Phil.  Again,  is  it  your  opinion  that  colours  are  at  a diftance? 

Hyl.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  they  are  only  in  the  mind. 

Phil 
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Phil.  But  do  not  colours  appear  to  the  eye  as  cx>exiftii:g  in  the  fame 
place  with  extenfion  and  figures  ? 

Hyl.  They  do. 

Phil.  How  can  you  then  conclude  from  fight,  that  figures  exift  with- 
out, when  you  acknowledge  colours  do  not  j the  fenfible  appearance  be- 
ing the  very  fame  with  regard  to  both  ? 

Hyl.  I know  not  what  to  anfwer. 

Phil.  But  allowing  that  difiancc  was  truly  and  immediately  perceived 
by  the  mind,  yet  it  would  not  thence  follow  it  exifted  out  of  the  mind. 
For  whatever  is  immediately  perceived  is  an  idea : and  can  any  idea  exift 
out  of  the  mind  ? 

Hyl.  To  fuppofe  that,  were  abfurd:  but  inform  me,  Philonousy  can  we 
perceive  or  know  nothing  befide  our  ideas  ? 

Phil.  As  for  the  rational  deducing  of  caufes  from  effe<Sts,  that  is  be- 
fide our  inquiry.  And  by  the  lenfes  you  can  beft  tell,  whether  you 
perceive  any  thing  which  is  not  immediately  perceived.  And  I afk  you, 
whether  the  things  immediately  perceived,  are  other  than  your  own 
fenfations  or  ideas  .>*  You  have  indeed  more  than  once,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  converfation,  declared  yourfelf  on  thofe  points  j but  you  feem  by 
this  laft  queflion  to  have  departed  from  what  you  then  thought. 

I^’l.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  Philonous.^  I think  there  are  two  kinds  of  ob- 
jedls,  the  one  perceived  immediately,  which  are  likewife  called  ideas-,  the 
other  are  real  things  or  external  objeds  perceived  by  the  mediation  of 
ideas,  which  are  their  images  and  reprefentations.  Now  I own,  ideas  do 
not  exift  without  the  mind  ; but  the  latter  fort  of  objeds  do.  I am  forry 
I did  not  think  of  this  diftindion  fooner;  it  would  probably  have  cut 
fhort  your  difcourfe. 

Phil.  Are  thofe  external  objeds  perceived  by  fenfe,  or  by  fome  other 
faculty  ? 

Hyl.  They  are  perceived  by  fenfe. 
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Phil.  How ! is  there  any  thing  perceived  by  fenfe,  which  is  not  imme- 
diately perceived? 

I Hyl.  Yes,  Philonous^  in  fome  fort  there  is.  For  example,  when  I 
look  on  a pidure  or  ftatue  of  yulius  Ccrfar^  I may  be  faid  after  a man- 
ner to  perceive  him  (though  not  immediately)  by  my  fenfes. 

Phil.  It  feems  then,  you  will  have  our  ideas,  which  alone  are  imme- 
diately perceived,  to  be  pidures  of  external  things:  and  that  thefe  alfo 
are  perceived  by  fenfe,  inafmuch  as  they  have  a conformity  or  refem- 
blance  to  our  ideas. 

Hyl.  That  is  my  meaning. 

Phil.  And  in  the  fame  way  that  yulius  Cafar.^  in  himfelf  invifible,  is 
neverthelefs  perceived  by  fight  j real  things  in  themfelves  imperceptible, 
are  perceived  by  fenfe. 

Hyl.  In  the  very  fame. 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas^  when  you  behold  the  pidure  of  yulius  Cafar.,  do 
you  fee  with  your  eyes  any  more  than  fome  colours  and  figures  with  a 
certain  fymmetry  and  compofition  of  the  whole? 

Hyl.  Nothing  elfe. 

Phil.  And  would  not  a man,  who  had  never  known  any  thing  of  yu- 
lius Ccefar.^  fee  as  much? 

Hyl.  He  would. 

Phil.  Confequently  he  hath  his  fight,  and  the  ufe  of  it,  in  as  perfed  a 
degree  as  you. 

Hyl.  I agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Whence  comes  it  then  that  your  thoughts  are  direded  to  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  his  are  not?  This  cannot  proceed  from  the  fenfa- 
tions  or  ideas  of  fenfe  by  you  then  perceived;  fi nee  you  acknowledge 
you  have  no  advantage  over  him  in  that  refped.  It  fltould  feem  there- 
fore to  proceed  from  reafon  and  memory  : fbould  it  not  ? 

Hyl.  It  flioulJ. 
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Phil.  Confequently  it  will  not  follow  from  that  inftance,  that  any- 
thing is  perceived  by  fenle  which  is  not  immediately  perceived.  Though 
1 grant  we  may  in  one  acceptation  be  faid  to  perceive  fenfible  things  me- 
diately by  fenfe:  that  is,  when  from  a frequently  perceived  connexion, 
the  immediate  perception  of  ideas  by  one  fenfe  fuggefts  to  the  mind 
others  perhaps  belonging  to  another  fenfe,  which  are  wont  to  be  con- 
neded  with  them.  For  inftance,  when  I hear  a coach  drive  along  the 
ftreets,  immediately  I perceive  only  the  found ; but  from  tire  experience 
I have  had  that  fuch  a found  is  conneded  with  a coach,  I am  faid  to 
hear  the  coach.  It  is  neverthelefs  evident,  that  in  truth  and  ftridnefs, 
nothing  can  be  heard  but  found : and  the  coach  is  not  then  properly  per- 
ceived by  fenfe,  but  fuggefted  from  experience.  So  likewife  when  we 
are  faid  to  fee  a red-hot  bar  of  iron ; the  folidity  and  heat  of  the  iron  are 
not  the  objeds  of  fight,  but  fuggefted  to  the  imagination  by  the  colour 
and  figure,  which  are  properly  perceived  by  that  fenfe.  In  fhort,  thofe 
things  alone  are  adually  and  ftridly  perceived  by  any  fenfe,  which  .would 
have  been  perceived,  in  cafe  that  fame  fenfe  had  then  been  firft  confer- 
red on  us.  As  for  other  things,  it  is  plain  they  are  only  fuggefted  to  the 
mind  by  experience  grounded  on  former  perceptions.  But  to  return  to 
your  comparifon  of  Cafar\  pidure,  it  is  plain,  if  you  keep  to  that,  you 
mufi  hold  the  real  things  or  archetypes  of  our  ideas  are  not  perceived  by 
fenle,  but  by  fome  internal  faculty  of  the  foul,  as  reafon  or  memory. 
I would  therefore  fain  know,  what  arguments  you  can  draw  from  reafon 
for  the  exifience  of  what  you  call  real  things  or  material  objelis.  Or 
whether  you  remember  to  have  feen  them  formerly  as  they  are  in  them- 
felves?  or  if  you  have  heard  or  read  of  any  one  that  did. 

Hyl.  I fee,  Philonous,  you  are  difpofed  to  raillery ; but  that  will  never 
convince  me. 

Phil.  My  aim  is  only  to  learn  from  you,  the  way  to  come  at  the  know- 
ledge of  material  beings.  Whatever  we  perceive,  is  perceived  either  im- 
mediately or  mediately:  by  fenfe,  or  by  reafon  and  reflexion.  But  as 
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you  have  ex^cluded  feiife,  pray  fhew  me  what  reafon  you  have  to  believe 
their  exiftenccj  or  what  medium  you  can  poflibly  make  ufe  of,  to  prove 
it-either  to  mine  or  your  own  underftanding. 

Hyl.  To  deal  ingenuoufly,  Philonous^  now  I confider  the  point,  I do 
not  find  I can  give  you  any  good  reafon  for  it.  But  thus  much  feems 
pretty  plain,  that  it  is  at  leaft  poffible  fuch  things  may  really  exift.  And 
as  long  as  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  them,  I am  refolved  to  be- 
lieve as  I did,  till  you  bring  good  reafons  to  the  contrary. 

Phil  What ! is  it  come  to  this,  that  you  only  believe  the  exiftence  of 
material  obje<fJs,  and  that  your  belief  is  founded  barely  on  the  poflibility 
of  its  being  true  ? Then  you  will  have  me  bring  reafons  againft  it : though 
another  would  think  it  reafonable,  the  proof  Ihould  lie  on  him  who  holds 
the  affirmative.  And  after  all,  this  very  point  which  you  are  now  re- 
folved to  maintain  without  any  reafon,  is  in  effed  what  you  have  more 
than  once  during  this  difcourfe  feen  good  reafon  to  give  up.  But  to  pafs 
over  all  this ; if  I underhand  you  rightly,  you  fay  our  ideas  do  not  exift 
without  the  mind;  but  that  they  are  copies,  images,  or  reprefentations 
of  certain  originals  that  do. 

Hyl.  You  take  me  right. 

Phil.  They  are  then  like  external  things. 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  Have  thofe  things  a ftable  and  permanent  nature  independent  of 
our  fenfes ; or  are  they  in  a perpetual  change,  upon  our  producing  any 
motions  in  our  bodies,  fufpending,  exerting,  or  altering  our  faculties  or 
organs  of  lenfe. 

Hyl.  Real  things,  it  is  plain,  have  a fixed  and  real  nature,  which  re- 
mains the  fame,  notwithftanding  any  change  in  our  fenfes,  or  in  the  pof- 
ture  and  motion  of  our  bodies;  which  indeed  may  affecft  the  ideas  in  our 
minds,  but  it  were  abfurd  to  think  they  had  the  fame  effed  on  things, 
exift ing  without  the  mind. 
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Phil.  How  then  is  it  poflible,  that  things  perpetually  fleeting  and  va- 
riable as  our  ideas,  fhould  be  copies  or  images  of  any  thing  fixed  and 
conflant  ? or  in  other  words,  fince  all  fenfible  qualities,  as  fize,  figure, 
colour,  Gfc.  that  is,  our  ideas  are  continually  changing  upon  every  al- 
teration in  the  diftance,  medium,  or  inftruments  of  fenfation  j how  can 
any  determinate  material  objeds  be  properly  reprefented  or  painted  forth 
by  feveral  diflind  things,  each  of  which  is  fo  different  from  and  unlike 
the  refl  ? Or  if  you  fay  it  refembles  fome  one  only  of  our  ideas,  how  (hall 
we  be  able  to  diflinguilh  the  true  copy  from  all  the  falfe  ones  ? 

Hyl.  I profefs,  Philonous^  I am  at  a lofs.  I know  not  what  to  fay  to 
this. 

Phil.  But  neither  is  this  all  Which  are  material  objeds  in  themfelves, 
perceptible  or  imperceptible  ? 

Hyl.  Properly  and  immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  ideas. 
All  material  things  therefore  are  in  themfelves  infenfible,  and  to  be  per- 
ceived only  by  their  ideas. 

Phil.  Ideas  then  are  fenfible,  and  their  archetypes  or  originals  infenfible. 

Hyl.  Right. 

Phil.  But  how  can  that  which  is  fenfible  be  like  that  which  is  infen- 
iible  ? Can  a real  thing  in  itfelf  invijible  be  like  a colour  j or  a real  thing 
which  is  not  audible.^  be  like  a found?  In  a word,  can  any  thing  be  like  a 
fenfation  or  idea,  but  another  fenfation  or  idea  ? 

Hyl.  I muft  own,  I think  not. 

Phil.  Is  it  poflible  there  fhould  be  any  doubt  in  the  point  ? Do  you 
not  perfedly  know  your  own  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I know  them  perfedly  5 fince  what  I do  not  perceive  or  know, 
can  be  no  part  of  my  idea. 

Phil.  Confider  therefore,  and  examine  them,  and  then  tell  me  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  them  which  can  exifl  without  the  mind : or  if  you  can 
conceive  any  thing  like  them  exifling  without  the  mind. 

Hyl. 


21yl.  Upon  Inquiry,  I find  it  Is  impoffible  for  me  to  conceive  or  un- 
derftand  how  any  thing  but  an  idea  can  be  like  -an  idea.  And  it  is  moft 
•evident,  that  7io  idea  can  cxijl  "without  the  mind. 

Phil.  You  are  therefore  by  your  principles  forced  to  deny  the  reality 
of  fenfible  things,  finoe  you  made  it  to  confifl:  in  an  abfolute  exiftence 
exterior  to  the  mind.  That  is  to  fay,  you  are  a downright  Sceptic.  So 
I have  gained  my  point,  which  was  to  fhew  your  principles  led  to  feep- 
ticifin. 

Hyl.  For  the  prefent  I am,  if  not  intirely  convinced,  at  leaft  filenced. 

Phil.  I would  fain  know  what  more  you  would  require  in  order  to  a 
perfect  convidion.  Have  you  not  had  the  liberty  of  explaining  yourfelf 
all  manner  of  ways?  Were  any  little  flips  in  difeourfe  laid  hold  and  in- 
fifled  on  Or  were  you  not  allowed  to  retrad  or  reinforce  any  thing  you 
had  offered,  as  beff  ferved  your  purpofe  ? Hath  not  every  thing  you  could 
fay  been  heard  and  examined  with  all  the  fairnefs  imaginable  ? In  a word, 
have  you  not  in  every  point  been  convinced  out  of  your  own  mouth? 
And  if  you  can  at  prefent  difeover  any  flaw  in  any  of  your  former  con- 
ceflions,  or  think  of  any  remaining  fubterfuge,  any  new  diftindion,  co'* 
lour,  or  comment  whatlbever,  why  do  you  not  produce  it  ? 

Hyl.  A little  patience,  Philonous.  I am  at  prefent  fo  amazed  to  fee 
my£elf  enfnared,  and  as  it  were  imprifoned  in  the  labyrinths  you  have 
drawn  me  into,  that  on  the  fudden  it  cannot  be  expeded  I fhould  find  my 
way  out.  You  muff  give  me  time  to  look  about  me,  and  recoiled  myfelf. 

Phil.  Hark  j is  not  this  the  college-bell  ? 

Hyl.  It  rings  for  prayers. 

Phil.  We  will  go  in  then  if  you  pleafe,  and  meet  here  again  to-mor- 
row morning.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  employ  your  thoughts  on  this 
morning’s  difeourfe,  and  try  if  you  can  find  any  fallacy  in  it,  or  invent 
any  new  means  to  extricate  yourfelf. 

Hyl.  Agreed. 
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IB  E G your  pardon,  Philonous,  for  not  meeting  you-  fooner.  All 
this  morning  my  head  was  fo  filled  with  our  late  converfation,  that 
I had  not  leifure  to  think  of  the  time  of  the  day,  or  indeed  of  any 
thing  ehe. 

Philonous.  I am  glad  you  were  fo  intent  upon  it,  in  hopes  if  there 
were  any  miftakes  in  your  conceflions,  or  fallacies  in  my  reafonings  from 
them,  you  will  now  difcover  them  to  me. 

Hyl.  I affure  you,  I have  done  nothing  ever  fince  I faw  you,  but 
feareh  after  miftakes  and  fallacies,  and  with  that  view  have  minutely 
examined  the  whole  feries  of  yefterday’s  difeourfe : but  all  in  vain,  for 
the  notions  it  led  me  into,  upon  review  appear  flill  more  clear  and  evi- 
dent ; and  the  more  I confider  them,  the  more  irrefiftibly  do  they  force 
my  affent.. 

Phil.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a fign  that  they  are  genuine,  that 
they  proceed  from  nature,  and  are  conformable  to  right  reafon  ? Truth 
and  beauty  are  in  this  alike,  that  the  ftrideft- furvey  fets  them  both  off 
to  advantage.  While  the  falfe  luftre  of  error  and  difguife  cannot  endure 
being  reviewed,  or  too  nearly  infpedled. 

Hyl.  I own  there  is  a great  deal  in  what  you  fay.  Nor  can  any  one 
be  more  intirely  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  thofe  odd  confequences,  fo  long 
as  I have  in  view  the  reafonings  that  lead  to  them.  But  when  thefe 
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are  out  of  my  thoughts,  there  feems  on  the  other  hand  fomething  fo  fatis- 
fadory,  fo  natural  and  intelligible  in  the  modern  way  of  explaining  things, 
that  I profefs  I know  not  how  to  rejed  it.  ^ 

Phil.  I know  not  what  way  you  mean. 

Hyl.  1 mean  the  way  of  accounting  for  our  fenfations  or  ideas. 

Phil.  How  is  that  ? 

Hyl.  It  is  fuppofed  the  foul  makes  her  refidence  in  fome  part  of  the 
brain,  from  which  the  nerves  take  their  rife,  and  are  thence  extended  to 
all  parts  of  the  body : and  that  outward  objeds  by  the  different  impref-. 
fions  they  make  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  communicate  certain  vibrative 
motions  to  the  nerves  j and  thefe  being  filled  with  fpirits,  propagate 
them  to  the  brain  or  feat  of  the  foul,  which  according  to  the  various 
impreflions  or  traces  thereby  made  in  the  brain,  is  variouflj  affeded 
with  ideas. 

Phil.  And  call  you  this  an  explication  of  the  manner  whereby  we  are 
affeded  with  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  Why  not,  Philonous.,  have  you  any  thing  to  objed  againft  it  ? 

Phil.  I would  firft  know  whether  I rightly  underfland  your  hypothefis. 
You  make  certain  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  the  caufes  or  occafions  of  our 
ideas.  Pray  tell  me,  whether  by  the  brain  you  mean  any  fenfible  thing  ? 

Hyl.  What  elfe  think  you  I could  mean  ? 

Phil.  Senfible  things  are  all  immediately  perceivable ; and  thofe  things 
which  are  immediately  perceivable,  are  ideas  j and  thefe  exift  only  in  the 
mind.  Thus  much  you  have,  if  I miftake  not,  long  fince  agreed  to. 

Hyl.  I do  not  deny  it. 

Phil.  The  brain  therefore  you  fpeak  of,  being  a fenfible  thing,  exifls 
only  in  the  mind.  Now,  I would  fain  know  whether  you  think  it  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  one  idea  or  thing  exifting  in  the  mind,  occafions 
all  other  ideas.  And  if  you  think  fo,  pray  how  do  you  account  for  the 
origin  of  that  primary  idea  or  brain  itfelf? 
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Uyl.  I do  not  explain  the  origin  of  our'  ideas  by  that  brain  which  is 
perceivable  to  fenfe,  this  being  itfelf  only  a combination  of  fenfible  ideas, 
but  by  another  which  I imagine. 

Phil.  But  are  not  things  imagined  as  truly  in  the  mind  as  things  per- 
ceived ? 

Hyl.  I muft  confefs  they  are. 

Phil,  ft  comes  therefore  to  the  fame  thing;  and  you  have  been  all  this 
while  accounting  for  ideas,  by  certain  motions  or  impreftions  in  the  brain, 
that  is,  by  fome  alterations  in  an  idea, .whether  fenfible  or  imaginable,  it 
matters  not. 

Hyl.  I begin  to  fufped  my  hypothefis. 

Phil.  Befide  fpirits,  all  that  we  know  or  conceive  are  our  own  ideas. 
When  therefore  you  fay,  all  ideas  are  occafioned  by  impreffions  in  the 
brain,  do  you  conceive  this  brain  or  no  ? If  you  do,  then  you  talk  of 
ideas  imprinted  in  an  idea,  caufing  that  fame  idea,  which  is  abfurd.  If 
you  do  not  conceive  it,  you  talk  unintelligibly,  inftead  of  forming  a rea- 
fonable  hypothefis. 

Hyl.  I now  clearly  fee  it  was  a mere  dream.  There  is  nothing  in  it. 

Phil.  You  need  not  be  much  concerned  at  it : for  after  all,  this  way  of 
explaining  things,  as  you  called  it,  could  never  have  fatisfied  any  reafon» 
able  man.  What  connexion  is  there  between  a motion  in  the  nerves, 
and  the  fenfations  of  found  or  colour  in  the  mind  ? Or  how  is  it  poffible 
thefe  fhould  be  the  efFe£l  of  that  ? 

Hyl.  But  I could  never  think  it  had  fo  little  in  it,  as  now  it  feems  to 
have. 

Phil.  Well  then,  are  you  at  length  fatisfied  that  no  fenfible  things 
have  a real  exiftence  ; and  that  you  are  in  truth  an  arrant  Sceptic  ^ 

Hyl.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied, 

Phil.  Look ! are  not  the  fields  covered  with  a delightful  verdure  ? Is 
there  not  fomething  in  the  woods  and  groves,  in  the  rivers  and  clear 
fprings  that  fooths,  that  delights,  that  tranfports  the  foul  ? At  the  prof. 
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ped  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  or  fome  huge  mountain  whofe  top  is 
loft  in  the  clouds,  or  of  an  old  gloomy  foreft,  are  not  our  minds  filled 
with  a pleafing  horror  ? Even  in  rocks  and  deferts,  is  there  not  an  agree- 
able wildnefs  ? How  fincere  a pleafure  is  it  to  behold  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  earth  ! to  preferve  smd  renew  our  relifh  for  them,  is  not  the  veil 
of  night  alternately  drawn  over  her  face,  and  doth  the  not  change  her 
drefs  with  the  feafons  ? How  aptly  are  the  elements  difpofed  ? What  va- 
riety and  ufe  in  the  meaneft  produdions  of  nature  ? What  delicacy, 
what  beauty,  what  contrivance  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ? How 
cxquifitely  are  all  things  fuited,  as  well  to  their  particular  ends,  as  to 
conftitute  oppofite  parts  of  the  whole  ! and  while  they  mutually  aid  and 
fupport,  do  they  not  alfo  fet  off  and  illuftrate  each  other  I Raife  now 
your  thoughts  from  this  ball  of  earth,  to  all  thofe  glorious  luminaries  that 
adorn  the  high  arch  of  heaven.  The  motion  and  fituation  of  the  planets, 
are  they  not  admirable  for  ufe  and  order  ? Were  thofe  (mifcalled  erra-- 
tique ) globes  ever  known  to  ftray,  in  their  repeated  journeys  through 
the  pathlefs  void  ? Do  they  not  meafure  areas  round  the  fun  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  times  ? So  fixed,  fo  immutable  are  the  laws  by  which 
the  unfeen  author  of  nature  aduates  the  univerfe.  How  vivid  and  ra- 
diant is  the  luftre  of  the  fixed  ftars  1 how  magnificent  and  rich  that  neg- 
ligent profufion,  with  which  they  appear  to  be  fcattered  throughout  the 
whole  azure  vault ! yet  if  you  take  the  telefcope,  it  brings  into  your 
fight  a new  hoft  of  ftars  that  efcape  the  naked  eye.  Here  they  feem 
contiguous  and  minute,  but  to  a nearer  view  immenfe  orbs  of  light  at 
various  diftances,  far  funk  in  the  abyfs  of  fpace.  Now  you  muft  call 
imagination  to  your  aid.  The  feeble  narrow  fenfe  cannot  defery  innu- 
merable worlds  revolving  round  the  central  fires  j and  in  thofe  worlds 
the  energy  of  an  all-perfcd  mind  difplayed  in  endlefs  forms.  But  nei- 
ther fenfe  nor  imagination  are  big  enough  to  comprehend  the  boundleft 
extent  with  all  its  glittering  furniture.  Though  the  labouring  mind  exert 
and  ftrain  each  power  to  its  utmoft  reach,  there  ftill  ftands  out  ungrafp- 
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cd  a furplufage  immeafurable.  Yet  all  the  vaft  bodies  that  compofe  this 
mighty  frame,  how  diftant  and  remote  foever,  are  by  fome  fecret  me- 
chanifm,  fome  divine  art  and  force  linked  in  a mutual  dependence  and 
intercourfe  with  each  other,  even  with  this  earth,  which  was  almoft 
flipt  from  my  thoughts,  and  loft  in  the  croud  of  worlds.  Is  not  the 
whole  fyftem  immenfe,  beautiful,  glorious  beyond  expreflion  and  beyond 
thought ! what  treatment  then  do  thofe  philofophers  deferve,  who  would 
deprive  thefe  noble  and  delightful  Icenes  of  all  reality  ? How  fhould 
thofe  principles  be  entertained,  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the  viftble  beauty 
of  the  creation  a falfc  imaginary  glare?  To  be  plain,  can  you  expedl  this 
fcepticifm  of  yours  will  not  be  thought  extravagantly  abfurd  by  all  men 
of  fenfe  ? 

Hyl  Other  men  may  think  as  they  pleafe : but  for  your  part  you  have 
nothing  to  reproach  me  with.  My  comfort  is,  you  are  as  much  a Sceptic 
as  1 am. 

Phil.  There,  Hylas^  I muft  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you. 

Hyl.  Whatl  have  you  all  along  agreed  to  the  premifes,  and  do  you 
now  deny  the  conclufton,  and  leave  me  to  maintain  thofe  paradoxes  by 
myfclf  which  you  led  me  into  ? This  furely  is  not  fair. 

Phil.  I deny  that  I agreed  with  you  in  thofe  notions  that  led  to  fcep- 
ticifm. You  indeed  faid,  the  reality  of  fenfible  things  confifted  in  an 
cbfolute  exijlence  out  of  the  minds  of  fpirits,  or  diftind  from  their  being 
perceived.  And  purfuant  to  this  notion  of  reality,  you  are  obliged  to 
deny  fenfible  things  any  real  exiftence : that  is,  according  to  your  own 
definition,  you  profefs  yourfelf  a Sceptic.  But  1 neither  faid  nor  thought 
the  reality  of  fenfible  things  was  to  be  defined  after  that  manner.  To 
me  it  is  evident,  for  the  reafons  you  allow  of,  that  fenfible  things  cannot 
exift  otherwife  than  in  a mind  or  fpirit.  Whence  I conclude,  not  that 
they  have  no  real  exiftence,  but  that  feeing  they  depend  not  on  my 
thought,  and  have  an  exiftence  diftin<St  from  being  perceived  by  me, 
there  muji  be  feme  other  mind  wherein  they  exijl.  As  fure  therefore  as  the 
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fenfible  world  really  exifts,  fo  fure  is  there  an  infinite  omniprefent 
Spirit  who  contains  and  fupports  it. 

Hyi  What ! this  is  no  more  than  I and  all  chriftians  hold ; nay,  and 
all  others  too  who  believe  there  is  a God,  and  that  he  knows  and  com- 
prehends all  things. 

Phil.  Ay,  but  here  lies  the  difference.  Men  commonly  believe  that 
all  things  are  known  or  perceived  by  God,  becaufe  they  believe  the  being 
of  a God,  -whereas  I on  the  other  fide,  immediately  and  neceffarily  con- 
clude the  being  of  a God,  becaufe  all  fenfible  things  muft  be  perceived 
by  him. 

Hyl.  But  fo  long  as  we  all  believe  the  fame  thing,  what  matter  is  it 
how  we  come  by  that  belief  ? 

Phil.  But  neither  do  we  agree  in  the  fame  opinion.  For  philofophers, 
though  they  acknowledge  all  corporeal  beings  to  be  perceived  by  God„ 
yet  they  attribute  to  them  an  abfolute  fubfiftence  diftind  from  their 
being  perceived  by  any  mind  whatever,  which  I do  not.  Befides,  is 
there  no  difference  between  faying,  'There  is  a Gody  therefore  he  perceives 
all  things  : and  faying,  fenfble  things  do  really  exiji  : and  if  they  really  exiji^ 
they  are  neceffarily  perceived  by  an  infinite  mind : therefore  there  is  an  infi- 
nite mind.,  or  God.  This  furnifiies  you  with  a dired  and  immediate  dc- 
monftration,  from  a moft  evident  principle,  of  the  being  of  a God.  Di- 
vines and  philofophers  had  proved  beyond  all  controverfy,  from  the 
beauty  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  creation,  that  it  was  the 
■v\’orkmanfhip  of  God.  But  that  fetting  afide  all  help  of  aflronomy  and 
natural  philofophy,  all  contemplation  of  the  contrivance,  order,  and  ad- 
juftment  of  things,  an  infinite  mind  fhould  be  neceffanly  inferred  from 
the  bare  exiftence  of  the  fenfible  world,  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
them  only  v\'ho  have  made  this  eafy  reflexion  r that  the  fenfible  world  fs 
that  which  we  perceive  by  our  feveral  fenfes  ; and  that  nothing  fs  per- 
ceived by  the  fenfes  befide  ideas  •,  and  that  no  idea  or  archetype  of  an 
idea  can  exifl  otherwife  than  in  a mind.  You  may  now,  without  any 
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laborious  fearch  into  the  fciences,  without  any  fubtilty  of  reafon,  or  te- 
dious length  of  difcourfe,  oppofe  and  baffle  the  mofl  ftrenuous  advocate 
for  Atheifm.  Thofe  miferable  refuges,  whether  in  an  eternal  fucceffion 
of  unthinking  caufes  and  effeds,  or  in  a fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms ; 
thofe  wild  imaginations  of  Vanini^  Hobbes^  and  Spinofa',  in  a word  the 
whole  fyftem  of  Atheifm,  is  it  not  intirely  overthrown  by  this  Angle  re- 
flexion on  the  repugnancy  included  in  fuppofing  the  whole,  or  any  part, 
even  the  mofl;  rude  and  fliapelefs  of  the  viflble  world,  to  exifl  without  a 
mind  ? Let  any  one  of  thofe  abettors  of  impiety  but  look  into  his  own 
thoughts,  and  there  try  if  he  can  conceive  how  fo  much  as  a rock,  a de- 
fert, a chaos,  or  confufed  jumble  of  atoms  j how  any  thing  at  all,  either 
fenfible  or  imaginable,  can  exifl  independent  of  a mind,  and  he  need  go 
no  farther  to  be  convinced  of  his  folly.  Can  any  thing  be  fairer  than  to 
put  a difpute  on  fuch  an  iflue,  and  leave  it  to  a man  himfelf  to  fee  if  he 
can  conceive,  even  in  thought,,  what  he  holds  to  be  true  in  fad,  and 
from  a notional  to  allow  it  a real  exiflence  ? 

Hyl.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there  is  fomething  highly  ferviceable  to  reli- 
gion in  what  you  advance.  But  do  you  not  think  it  looks  very  like  a 
notion  entertained  by  fome  eminent  moderns,  of  feeing  all  things,  in  God? 
Phil.  I would  gladly  know  that  opinion ; pray  explain  it  to  me. 

Hyl.  They  conceive  that  the  foul  being  immaterial,  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing united  with  material  things,  fo  as  to  perceive  them  in  themfelves,  but 
that  flie  perceives  them  by  her  union  with  the  fubflance  of  Go‘d,  which 
being  fpiritual  is  therefore  purely  intelligible,  or  capable  of  being  the  im- 
mediate objed  of  a fpirit’s  thought.,  Befides,  the  divine  eflence  contains 
in  it  perfedions  correfpondent  to  each  created  being;  and  which  are  for 
that  reafon  proper  to  exhibit  or.  reprefent  them  to  the  mind, 

Phil.  I do  not  underfland  how  our  ideas,  which  are  things  altogether 
pafflve  and  inert,  can  be  the  eflence,  or  any  part  (or  like  any  part)  of  the 
eflence  or  fubflance  of  God,  who  is  an  impaffive,  indivifible,  purely  ac- 
tive being.  Many  more  difficulties,  and  cbjedions  there  are,  which  oc- 
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cur  at  firft  view  againft  this  hypothefis  j but  I fhall  only  add  that  it  is  liaWc 
to  all  the  abfurdities  of  the  common  hypothefes,  in  making  a created 
world  exift  otherwife  than  in  the  mind  of  a fpirit.  Befide  all  which  it 
hath  this  peculiar  to  itfelfj  that  it  makes  that  material  world  ferve  to  no 
purpofe.  And  if  it  pafs  for  a good  argument  againft  other  hypothefes  in 
the  fciences,  that  they  fupp)ofe  nature  or  the  Divine  Wifdom  to  make 
foraething  in  vain,  or  do  that  by  tedious  round-about  methods,  which 
might  have  been  performed  in  a much  more  eafy  and  compendious  way, 
what  ftiall  we  think  of  that  hypothefis  which  fuppofes  the  whole  world 
made  in  vain? 

Hyl.  But  what  fay  you,  are  not  you  too  of  opinion  that  we  fee  all 
things  in  God?  If  I miftake  not,  what  you  advance  comes  near  it. 

Phil.  Few  men  think,  yet  all  will  have  opinions.  Hence  mens  opini- 
ons are  fuperficial  and  confufed.  It  is  nothing  ftrange  that  tenets,  which 
in  themfelves  are  ever  fo  different,  fliould  neverthelefs  be  confounded 
with  each  other  by  thofe  who  do  not  confider  them  attentively.  I fhall 
not  therefore  be  furprifed,  if  fome  men  imagine  that  I run  into  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  Malbranchcy  though  in  truth  I am  very  remote  from  it.  He 
builds  on  the  moft  abftrad  general  ideas,  which  I intirely  difclaim.  He 
alferts  an  abfolute  external  world,  which  I deny.  , He  maintains  that  we 
are  deceived  by  our  fenfes,  and  know  not  the  real  natures  or  the  true 
forms  and  figures  of  extended  beings  j of  all  which  I hold  the  dired  con- 
trary. So  that  upon  the  whole  there  are  no  principles  more  fundamen- 
tally oppofite  than  his  and  mine.  It  muft  be  owned  I intirely  agree  with 
what  the  holy  fcripture  faith,  Lhat  in  GOD  we  live,  and  movCy  a?id  have 
cur  being.  But  that  we  fee  things  in  his  effence  after  the  manner  above 
let  forth,  I am  far  from  believing.  Take  here  in  brief  my  meaning.  It 
is  evident  that  the  things  I perceive  are  my  own  ideas,  and  that  no  idea 
can  exift  unlefs  it  be  in  a mind.  Nor  is  it  lefs  plain  that  thefe  ideas  or 
things  by  me  perceived,  either  themfelves  or  their  archetypes,  exift  inde- 
pendently of  my  mind,  fince  I know  myfelf  not  to  be  their  author,  it 
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being  out  of  my  power  to  determine  at  pleafure,  what  particular  ideas  I 
fhall  be  aiFedled  with  upon  opening  my  eyes  or  ears.  They  muft  there- 
fore exift  in  fome  other  mind,  whofe  will  it  is  they  fhould  be  exhibited 
to  me.  The  things,  I fay,  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas  or  fenfati- 
ons,  call  them  which  you  will.  But  how  can  any  idea  or  fenfation  exift 
in,  or  be  produced  by,  any  thing  but  a mind  or  fpirit?  This  indeed  is 
inconceivable  j and  to  aflert  that  which  is  inconceivable,  is  to  talk  non- 
fenle : is  it  noti* 

Hyl.  Without  doubt. 

PhiL  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  they  ftiould 
exift  in,  and  be  produced  by,  a fpirit  j ftnce  this  is  no  more  than  I daily 
experience  in  myfelf,  inafmuch  as  I perceive  numberlefs  ideas  j and  by 
an  adl  of  my  will  can  form  a great  variety  of  them,  and  raife  them  up 
in  my  imagination;  though  it  muft  be  confeffed,  thefe  creatures  of  the 
fancy  are  not  altogether  fo  diftindl,  lb  ftrong,  vivid,  and  permanent,  as 
thofe  perceived  by  my  fenfes,  which  latter  are  called  real  things.  From 
all  which  I conclude,  there  is  a mind  which  affeSls  me  every  moment  with 
all  the  fenjible  impreffions  I perceive.  And  from  the  variety,  order,  and 
manner  of  thefe,  I conclude  the  author  of  them  to  be  wife,  powerful,  and 
good,  beyond  comprehenfon.  Mark  it  well ; I do  not  fay,  I fee  things  by 
perceiving  that  which  reprefents  them'in  the  intelligible  fubftance  of  God. 
This  I do  not  underftand  j but  I fay,  the  things  by  me  perceived  are 
known  by  the  underftanding,  and  produced  by  the  will,  of  an  infinite 
Spirit.  And  is  not  all  this  moft  plain  and  evident  ? Is  there  any  more  in 
it,  than  what  a little  obfervation  of  our  own  minds,  and  that  which 
pafifes  in  them  not  only  enableth  us  to  conceive,  but  alfo  obligeth  us  to 
acknowledge  ? 

Hyl.  I think  I underftand  you  very  clearly;  and  own  the  proof  you 
give  of  a Deity  feems  no  lefs  evident,  than  it  is  furprifing.  But  allow- 
ing that  God  is  the  fupreme  and  univerfal  caufe  of  all  things,  yet  may 
not  there  be  ftill  a third  nature  befides  fpirits  and  ideas?  May  we  not 
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admit  a fubordinate  and  limited  caufe  of  our  ideas?  In  a word,  may  there 
^ not  for  all  that  be  matter? 

Phil.  How  often  muft  I inculcate  the  fame  thing?  You  allow  the  things 
immediately  perceived  by  fenfe  to  exift  no  where  without  the  mind ; but 
there  is  nothing  perceived  by  fenfe,  which  is  not  perceived  immediately; 
therefore  there  is  nothing  fenfible  that  exifts  without  the  mind.  The 
matter  therefore  which  you  flill  infill  on,  is  fomething  intelligible,  I fup- 
pofe ; fomething  that  may  be  difcovered  by  reafon,  and  not  by  fenfe. 

Hyl.  You  are  in  the  right. 

Phil.  Pray  let  me  know  what  reafoning  your  belief  of  matter  is  ground- 
ed on;  and  what  this  matter  is  in  your  prefent  fenfe  of  it. 

Hyi.  I find  myfelf  affeded  with  various  ideas,  whereof  I know  I am 
not  the  caufe ; neither  are  they  the  caufe  of  themfelves,  or  of  one  ano- 
ther, or  capable  of  fubfilling  by  themfelves,  as  being  altogether  inadive, 
fleeting,  dependent  beings.  They  have  therefore  fome  caufe  dilVind 
from  me  and  them ; of  which  I pretend  to  know  no  more,  than  that  it  is 
the  caufe  of  my  ideas.  And  this  thing,  whatever  it  be,  I call  matter, 

Phil.  Tell  me,  Hylas.,  hath  everyone  a liberty  to  change  the  current 
proper  fignification  annexed  to  a common  name  in  any  language  ? For 
example,  fuppofe  a traveller  Ihould  tell  you,  that  in  a certain  country 
men  might  pafs  unhurt  through  the  fire ; and,  upon  explaining  himfelf, 
you  found  he  meant  by  the  word  fire  that  which  others  call  water : or  if 
he  Ihould  alTert  there  are  trees  which  walk  upon  two  legs,  meaning  men 
by  the  term  trees.  Would  you  think  this  reafonable  ? 

Hyl.  No;  1 Ihould  think  it  very  abfurd.  Common  cullorn  is  the 
llandard  of  propriety  in  language.  And  for  any  man  to  affed  fpeaking 
improperly,  is  to  pervert  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and  can  never  ferve  to  a 
better  purpofe,  than  to  protrad  and  multiply  difputes  where  there  is  no 
difference  in  opinion, 

Phil.  And  doth  not  matter,  in  the  common  current  acceptation  of 
the  word,  fignify  an  extended,’  Iblid,  moveable,  unthinking,  inadive 
fubllance?. 
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Hyl.  It  doth. 

Phil.  And  hath  it  not  been  made  evident,  that  no  fuch  fubftance  can 
poflibly  exift  ? And  though  it  Ihould  be  allowed  to  exift,  yet  how  can 
that  which  is  inaBive  be  a caufe-,  or  that  which  is  unthinking  be  a caufe  of 
thought^  You  may  indeed,  if  you  pleafe,  annex  to  the  word  matter  a 
contrary  meaning  to  what  is  vulgarly  received  j and  tell  me  you  under- 
hand by  it  an  unextended,  thinking,  adive  being,,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
our  ideas.  But  what  elfe  is  this,  than  to  play  with  words,  and  run  into 
that  very  fault  you  juft  now  condemned  with  fo  much  reafon?  I do  by 
no  means  find  fault  with  your  reafoning,  in  that  you  colled  a caufe  from 
the  phanome?ia : but  I deny  that  the  caufe  deducible  by  reafon  can  pro- 
perly be  termed  matter. 

Hyl.  There  is  indeed  fbmething  in  what  you  fay.  But  I am  afraid  you 
do  not  thoroughly  comprehend  my  meaning.  I would  by  no  means  be 
thought  to  deny  that  Goo  or  an  infinite  fpirit  is  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all 
things.  All  I contend  for,  is,  that  fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  agent 
there  is  a caufe  of  a limited  and  inferior  nature,  which  concurs  in  the 
produdion  of  our  ideas,  not  by  any  ad  of  will  or  fpiritual  efiiciency, 
but  by  that  kind  of  adion  which  belongs  to  matter,  wz.  motion. 

Phil.  I find,  you  are  at  every  turn  relapfing  into  your  old  exploded 
conceit,  of  a moveable  and  confequently  an  extended  fubflance  exifting 
w’ithout  the  mind.  What!  Have  you  already  forgot  you  were  convinced, 
or  are  you  willing  I fhould  repeat  what  has  been  faid  on  that  head  ? In 
truth  this  is  not  fair  dealing  in  you,  ftiil  to  fuppofe  the  being  of  that 
which  you  have  fo  often  acknowledged  to  have  no  being.  But  not  to 
infift  farther  on  what  has  been  fo  largely  handled,  I afk  whether  all  your 
ideas  are  not  perfedly  pafiive  and  inert,  including  nothing  of  adion  ia,: 
them  ? 

Hyl.  They  are. 

Phil.  And  are  fenfible  qualities  any  thing  elfe  but  ideas? 

Hyl.  How  often  have  I acknowledged  that  they  are  not? 
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Phil.  But  is  not  motion  a fenfible  quality? 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Confequently  it  is  no  action. 

Hyl.  I agree  with  you.  And  indeed  it  is  very  plain,  that  when  I flir 
my  finger,  it  remains  paflive  j but  my  wdll  which  produced  the  motion, 
is  adbve. 

% 

Phil.  Now  I defire  to  know  in  the  firft  place,  whether  motion  being 
allowed  to  be  no  adion,  you  can  conceive  any  adion  befides  volition: 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  whether  to  fay  fomething  and  conceive  nothing 
be  not  to  talk  nonfenfe : and  laftly,  whether  having  confidered  the  pre- 
mifes,  you  do  not  perceive  that  to  fuppofe  any  efficient  or  adive  caufe 
of  our  ideas,  other  than  fpirit.,  is  highly  abfurd  and  unreafbnable  ? 

Hyl.  I give  up  the  point  intirely.  But  though  matter  may  not  be  a 
caufe,  yet  what  hinders  its  being  an  injirument  fubfervient  to  the  fupremc 
agent  in  the  produdion  of  our  ideas  ? 

Phil.  An  inftrument,  fay  you ; pray  what  may  be  the  figure,  fprings;, 
wheels,  and  motions  of  that  inflrument  ? 

Hyl.  Thofe  I pretend  to  determine  nothing  of,  both  the  fubflance  and 
its  qualities  being  intirely  unknown  to  me. 

Phil.  What?  You  are  then  of  opinion,  it  is  made  up  of  unknown 
parts,  that  it  hath  unknown  motions,  and  an  unknown  fhape. 

Hyl.  I do  not  believe  It  hath  any  figure  or  motion  at  all,  being  already 
convinced,  that  no  fenfible  qualities  can  exift  in  an  unperceiving  fubr 
fiance. 

Phil.  But  what  notion  is  it  poffible  to  frame  of  an  inflrument  void  of 
all  fenfible  qualities,  even  extenfion  itfelf? 

Hyl.  I do  not  pretend  to  have  any  notion  of  it. 

Phil.  And  what  reafon  have  you  to  think,  this  unknown,  this  incon- 
ceivable fomewhat  doth  exifl?  Is  it  that  you  imagine  God  cannot  ad  as 
well  without  it,  or  that  you  find  by  experience  the  ufe  of  fbme  fuch 
thing,  when  you  form  ideas  in  your  own  mind  ? 
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Hyl.  You  are  always  teizing  me  for  reafons  of  my  belief.  Pray  what 
reafons  have  you  not  to  believe  it  ? 

Phil.  It  is  to  me  a fufficient  reafon  not  to  believe  the  exigence  of  any 
thing,  if  I fee  no  reafon  for  believing  it.  But  not  to  infift  on  reafons  for 
believing,  you  will  not  fo  much  as  let  me  know  what  it  is  you  would 
have  me  believe,  fince  you  fay  you  have  no  manner  of  notion  of  it.  Af- 
ter all,  let  me  intreat  you  to  confider  whether  it  be  like  a philofopher,  or 
even  like  a man  of  common  fenfe,  to  pretend  to  believe  you  know  not 
what,  and  you  know  not  why. 

Hyl.  Hold,  Philonous.  When  I tell  you  matter  is  an  inflrumenf^  I do 
not  mean  altogether  nothing.  It  is  true,  I know  not  the  particular  kind 
of  inftrument  j but  however  I have  fome  notion  of  injirument  in  general^ 
which  I apply  to  it. 

Phil.  But  what  if  it  fhould  prove  that  there  is  fomething,  even  in  the 
moft  general  notion  of  injirument.^  as  taken  in  a diftind  fenfe  from  caufe., 
which  makes  the  ufe  of  it  inconliftent  with  the  divine  attributes? 

Hyl.  Make  that  appear,  and  I fhall  give  up  the  point. 

Phil.  What  mean  you  by  the  general  nature  or  notion  of  injirument '4 

Hyl.  That  which  is  common  to  all  particular  inftruments,  compofeth 
the  general  notion. 

Phil.  Js  it  not  common  to  all  inftruments,  that  they  are  applied  to  the 
doing  thofe  things  only,  which  cannot  be  performed  by  the  mere  a£l  of 
our  wills?  Thus  for  inftance,  I never  ufe  an  inftrument  to  move  my  fin- 
ger, becaufe  it  is  done  by  a volition.  But  I ftiould  ufe  one,  if  I were  to 
rerpove  part  of  a rock,  or  tear  up  a tree  by  the  roots.  Are  you  of  the 
fame  mind?  Or  can  you  Ihew  any  example  where  an  inftrument  is 
made  ufe  of  in  producing  an  efted  immediately  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  agent? 

Hyl.  I own,  I cannot.  \ 

Phil.  How  therefore  can  you  fuppofe,  that  an  all-perfed  Spirit,  on 
whole  will  all  things  have  an  abfolute  and  immediate  dependence,  ftiould 
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need  an  inftrument  in  his  operations,  or  not  needing  it  make  ufe  of  it  ? 
Thus  it  feems  to  me  that  you  are  obliged  to  own  the  ufe  of  a lifelefs  in- 
adive  inftrument,  to  be  incompatible  with  the  infinite  perfedion  of  Godj 
that  is,  by  your  own  confeflion,  to  give  up  the  point. 

Hyl.  It  doth  not  readily  occur  what  I can  anfwer  you. 

Phil.  But  methinks  you  fhould  be  ready  to  own  the  truth,  when  it 
hath  been  fairly  proved  to  you.  We  indeed,  who  are  beings  of  finite 
powers,  are  forced  to  make  ufe  of  inftruments.  And  the  ufe  of  an  in- 
ftrument fheweth  the  agent  to  be  limited  by  rules  of  another’s  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  that  he  cannot  obtain  his  end,  but  in  fuch  a way  and  by  fuch 
conditions.  Whence  it  feems  a clear  confequence,  that  the  fupreme  un- 
limited agent  ufeth  no  tool  or  inftrument  at  all.  The  will  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Spirit  is  no  fooner  exerted  than  executed,  without  the  application  of 
means,  which,  if  they  are  employed  by  inferior  agents,  it  is  not  upon  ac- 
count of  any  real  efficacy  that  is  in  them,  or  necefifary  aptitude  to  pro- 
duce any  effed,  but  merely  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
thofe  conditions  prefcribed  to  them  by  the  firft  caufe,  who  is  himfelf  above 
all  limitation  or  prefcription  whatfoever. 

Hyl.  I will  no  longer  maintain  that  matter  is  an  inftrument.  However, 

I would  not  be  underftood  to  give  up  its  exiftence  neither;  fince,  not- 
vvithftanding  what  hath  been  faid,  it  may  ftill  be  an  occajion. 

Phil.  How  many  ffiapes  is  your  matter  to  take  ? Or  how  often  muft 
it  be  proved  not  to  exift,  before  you  are  content  to  part  with  it  ? But  to 
fay  no  more  of  this  (though  by  all  the  law^s  of  difputation  I may  juftly 
blame  you  for  fo  frequently  changing  the  fignification  of  the  principal 
term)  I would  fain  know  what  you  mean  by  affirming  that  matter  is 
an  occafion,  having  already  denied  it  to  be  a caufe.  And  when  you  have 
fhewa  in  what  fenfe  you  underftand  occajion.^  pray  in  the  next  place  be 
pleafed  to  ftiew’  me  what  reafon  induceth  you  to  believe  there  is  fuch  an 
occafion  of  our  ideas. 

Hyl.^ 
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Hyl.  As  to  the  firft  point : by  occafion  I mean  an  inadive  unthinking 
being,  at  the  prefence  whereof  God  excites  ideas  in  our  minds. 

Phil  And  what  may  be  the  nature  of  that  inadive  unthinking  being  ? 

Hyl.  I know  nothing  of  its  nature. 

Phil.  Proceed  then  to  the  fecond  point,  and  affign  fbme  reafon  why 
we  fhould  allow  an  exiftence  to  this  inadive,  unthinking,  unknown 
thing. 

Hyl.  When  we  fee  ideas  produced  in  our  minds  after  an  orderly  and 
conftant  manner,  it  is  natural  to  think  they  have  fbme  fixed  and  regular 
OGcafions,  at  the  prefence  of  which  they  are  excited. 

Phil,  You  acknowledge  then  God  alone  to  be  the  caufe  of  our  ideas, 
and  that  he  caufes  them  at  the  prefence  of  thofe  occafion s. 

Hyl.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Phil.  Thofe  things  which  you  fay  are  prefent  to  God,  without  doubt 
he  perceives. 

Hyl.  Certamly  j otherwife  they  could  not  be  to  him  an  occafion  of 
ading. 

Phil  Not  to  infift  now  on  your  making  fenfe  of  this  hypothefis,  or 
anfwering  all  the  puzzling  queftions  and  difficulties  it  is  liable  to:  I only 
afk  whether  the  order  and  regularity  obfervable  in  the  feries  of  our  ideas, 
or  the  courfe  of  nature,  be  not  fufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  wifdom 
and  pcm'er  of  God  j and  whether  it  doth  not  derogate  from  thofe  attri- 
butes, to  fuppofe  he  is  influenced,  direded,  or  put  in  mind,  when  and. 
what  he  is  to  ad,  by  any  unthinking  fubftance.  And  laftly  whether,  in< 
cafe  I granted  all  you  contend  for,  it  would  make  any  thing  to  your 
purpofe,  it  not  being  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  external  or  abfolute  exifl- 
ence  of  an  unthinking  fubftance,  diftind  from  its  being  perceived,  can 
be  inferred  from  my  allowing  that  there  are  certain  things  perceived  by 
the  mind  of  God,  which  are  to 'him  the  occafion  of  producing  ideas 
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HyL  1 am  perfedly  at  a lofs  what  to  think,  this  notion  of  occajtofi 
fceming  now  altogether  as  gronndlefs  as  the  reft. 

Phil.  Do  you  not  at  length  perceive,  that  in  all  thefe  different  accep- 
tations of  ^natter.,  you  have  been  only  fuppofing  you  know  not  what,  for 
no  manner  of  reafon,  and  to  no  kind  of  ufe? 

Hyl.  I freely  own  myfelf  lefs  fond  of  my  notions,  fince  they  have  been 
fo  accurately  examined.  But  ftill,  methinks  I have  fome  confufed  per- 
ception that  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  matter. 

PUL  Either  you  perceive  the  being  of  matter  immediately,  or  me- 
diately. If  immediately,  pray  inform  me  by  which  of  the  fenfes  you 
perceive  it.  If  mediately,  let  me  know  by  what  reafoning  it  is  inferred 
from  thofe  things  wEich  you  perceive  immediately.  So  much  for  the 
perception.  Then  for  the  matter  itfelf,  I afk  whether  it  is  objedl,  fub- 
Jircilum,  caufe,  inftrument,  or  occafion?  You  have  already  pleaded  for 
each  of  thefe,  ftiifting  your  notions,  and  making  matter  to  appear  fome- 
times  in  one  ffiape,  then  in  another.  And  what  you  have  offered  hath 
been  difapproved  and  rejeded  by  yourfelf.  If  you  have  any  thing  new 
to  advance,  I would  gladly  hear  it. 

Hyl.  I think  I have  already  offered  all  I had  to  fay  on  thofe  heads. 
I am  at  a lofs  what  more  to  urge. 

Phil.  And  yet  you  are  loth  to  part  with  your  old  prejudice.  But  to 
make  you  quit  it  more  eafily,  I defire  that,  befide  what  has  been  hitherto 
fuggeftcd,  you  will  farther  confider  whether,  upon  fuppofition  that  mat- 
ter exifts,  you  can  poflibly  conceive  how  you  fhould  be  affeded  by  it  ? 
Or  fuppofing  it  did  not  exift,  whether  it  be  not  evident  you  might  for  all 
that  be  affeded  with  the  fame  ideas  you  now  are,  and  confequently  have 
the  very  fame  reafons  to  believe  its  exiftence  that  you  now  can  have  ? 

Hyl.  1 acknowledge  it  is  poflible  we  might  perceive  all  things  juft  as 
we  do  now,  though  there  was  no  matter  in  the  world  5 neither  can  I 
conceive,  if  there  be  matter,  how  it  ffiould  produce  any  idea  in  our 
minds.  And  I do  farther  grant,  you  have  intirely  fatisfied  me,  that  it 
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is  impoflible  there  fhould  be  fuch  a thing  as  matter  in  any  of  the  fore-^ 
going  acceptations.  But  ftill  I cannot  help  fuppofing  that  there  is  matter 
in  fome  fenfe  or  other.  What  that  is  I do  not  indeed  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. 

Fhil.  I do  not  exped  you  Ihould  define  exadly  the  nature  of  that  un- 
known being.  Only  be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  whether  it  is  a fubftance  r 
and  if  fb,  whether  you  can  fuppofe  a fubftance  without  accidents  j or  in 
cafe  you  fuppofe  it  to  have  accidents  or  qualities,  I defire  you  will  let 
me  know  what  thofe  qualities  are,  at  leaft  what  is  meant  by  matter’s 
fupporting  them. 

Hyl.  We  have  already  argued  on  thole  points.  I have  no  more  to  fay 
to  them.  But  to  prevent  any  farther  queftions,  let  me  tell  you,  I at  pre- 
fent  underftand  by  matter  neither  fubftance  nor  accident,  thinking  nor 
extended  being,  neither  caufe,  inftrument,  nor  occafion,  but  fomething 
inlirely  unknown,  diftind  from  all  thefe. 

Phil.  It  fee  ms  then  you  include  in- your  prefent  notion  of  matter,  no- 
thing but  the  general  abftrad  idea  of  entity. 

HyL  Nothing  elfe,  fave  only  that  I fuperadd  to  this  general  idea  the 
negation  of  all  thofe  particular  things,  qualities,  or  ideas  that  I perceive,, 
imagine,  or  in  any  wife  apprehend. 

Phil  Pray  where  do  you  fuppofe  this  unknown  matter  to  exifl  ? 

Hyl.  Oh  Philonous  ! now  you  think  you  have  entangled  me  j for  if  I 
fay  it  exifts  in  place,  then  you  will  infer  that  it  exifts  in  the  mind,  fince 
it  is  agreed,  that  place  or  extenfion  exifts  only  in  the  mind : but  I am 
not  afhamed  to- own  my  ignorance.  I know  not  where  it  exifts ; onlv 
I am  fure  it  exifts  not  in  place.  There  is  a negative  anfwer  for  ycu  : 
and  you  muft  exped  no  other  to  all  the  queftions  you  put  for  the  future- 
about  matter. 

Phil.  Since  you  will- not  tell  me  where  it  exifts,  be  pleafed  to  inform' 
me  after  what  manner  you  fuppofe  It  to  exift,  or  what  you  mean,  by  its. 
exijlence. 
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Hyl  It  ndtiicr  thinks  nor  ads,  neither  perceives,  nor  is  perceived.* 

Phil.  But  what  is  there  pofitive  in  your  abftraded  notion  of  its  exift- 
ence  ? 

Uyl  Upon  a nice  obfervation,  I do  not  find  I have  any  pofitive  notion 
or  meaning  at  all.  I tell  you  again  I am  not  afhamed  to  own  my  igno- 
rance. 1 know  not  what  is  meant  by  its  exijience^  or  how  it  exifts. 

Phil.  Continue,  good  Hylas,  to  ad  the  fame  ingenuous  part,  and  tell 
me  fincerely  whether  you  can  frame  a diftind  idea  of  entity  in  general, 
prefcinded  from  and  exclufive  of  all  thinking  and  corporeal  beings,  all 
particular  things  whatfoever. 

Hyl.  Hold,  let  me  think  a little 1 profefs,  Philomus,  I do  not  find 

that  I can.  At  firft  glance  methought  I had  fome  dilute  and  airy  notion 
of  pure  entity  in  abftrad  j but  upon  clofer  attention  it  hath  quite  va- 
nifhed  out  of  fight.  The  more  I think  on  it,  the  more  am  I confirmed 
in  my  prudent  refolution  of  giving  none  but  negative  anfwers,  and  not 
pretending  to  the  leafl  degree  of  any  pofitive  knowledge  or  conception  of 
matter,  its  where,  its  how,  its  entity,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 

Phil.  When  therefore  you  fpeak  of  the  exiftence  of  matter,  you  have 
not  any  notion  in  your  mind. 

Hyl.  None  at  all. 

Phil.  Pray  tell  me  if  the  cafe  flands  not  thus : at  firft,  from  a belief 
•of  material  fubftance  you  would  have  it  that  the  immediate  objeds  exift- 
ed  without  the  mind  j then  that  their  archetypes  j then  caufes ; next  in- 
ftruments : then  occafions  : laftly,  fomething  in  general,  which  being  in- 
terpreted proves  nothing.  So  matter  comes  to  nothing.  What  think  you, 
Hylas,  is  not  this  a fair  fummary  of  your  whole  proceeding.? 

Hyl.  Be  that  as  it  will,  yet  I ftill  infift  upon  it,  that  our  not  being  able 
to  conceive  a thing,  is  no  argument  againft  its  exiftence. 

Phil.  That  from  a caufe,  effed,  operation,  fign,  or  other  circum- 
ftance,  there  may  reafonably  be  inferred  the  exiftence  of  a thing  not  im- 
mediately perceived,  and  that  it  were  abfurd  for  any  man  to  argue 
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againft  the  exiftence  of  that  thing,  from  his  having  no  dired  and  pofitive 
notion  of  it,  I freely  own.  But  where  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  ; where 
neither  reafon  nor  revelation  induce  us  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  a 
thing  j where  we  have  not  even  a relative  notion  of  it ; where  an  ab- 
ftradion  is  made  from  perceiving  and  being  perceived,  from  fpirit  and 
idea : laftly,  where  there  is  not  fo  much  as  the  moft  inadequate  or  faint 
idea  pretended  to  : I will  not  indeed  thence  conclude  againft  the  reality 
of  any  notion  or  exiftence  of  any  thing ; but  my  inference  fhall  be,  that 
you  mean  nothing  at  all : that  you  imploy  words  to  no  manner  of  pur- 
pofe,  without  any  defign  or  ftgnification  whatfoever.  And  I leave  it  to 
you  to  conftder  how  mere  jargon  fhould  be  treated. 

Hyl.  To  deal  frankly  with  you,  Philonous^  your  arguments  feem  in 
themfelves  unanfwerable,  but  they  have  not  fo  great  an  effed  on  me  as 
to  produce  that  intire  convidion,  that  hearty  acquiefcence  which  attends 
demonftration.  I find  myfelf  ftill  relapfing  into  an  obfcure  furmife  of  I 
know  not  what,  matter. 

Phil.  But  are  you  not  fenfible,  Hylas,,  that  two  things  muft  concur  to 
take  away  all  fcruple,  and  work  a plenary  aflent  in  the  mind  ? Let  a vi- 
fible  objed  be  fet  in  never  fo  clear  a light,  yet  if  there  is  any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  fight,  or  if  the  eye  is  not  direded  towards  it,  it  will  not  be 
diftindly  feen.  And  though  a demonftration  be  never  fo  well  grounded 
and  fairly  propofed,  yet  if  there  is  withal  a ftain  of  prejudice,  or  a 
wrong  bias  on  the  underftanding,  can  it  be  expeded  on  a fudden  to  per- 
ceive clearly  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  truth  ? No,  there  is  need  of  time 
and  pains : the  attention  muft  be  awakened  and  detained  by  a frequent 
repetition  of  the  fame  thing  placed  oft  in  the  fame,  oft  in  different  lights. 
I have  faid  it  already,  and  find  I muft  ftill  repeat  and  inculcate,  that  it 
is  an  unaccountable  licence  you  take  in  pretending  to  maintain  you 
know  not  what,  for  you  know  not  what  reafon,  to  you  know  not  what 
purpofe  ? Can  this  be  paralleled  in  any  art  or  fcience,  any  fed  or  pro- 
fefiion  of  men  ? Or  is  there  any  thing  fo  barefacedly  groundlefs  and  un- 
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reafonable  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  loweft  of  common  converfation  ? 
But  perhaps  you  will  ftill  fay,  matter  may  exift,  though  at  the  fame 
time  you  neither  know  what  is  meant  by  matter^  or  by  its  exijience. 
This  indeed  is  furprizing,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe  it  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary, you  not  being  led  to  it  by  any  one  reafon  j for  I challenge  you 
to  fhew  me  that  thing  in  nature  which  needs  matter  to  explain  or  ac- 
count for  it. 

Hyl,  The  reality  of  things  cannot  be  maintained  without  fuppofing 
the  exiftence  of  matter.  And  is  not  this,  think  you,  a good  reafon  why 
I fhould  be  earneft  in  its  defence .? 

Phil.  The  reality  of  things  ! What  things,  fenfible  or  intelligible  ? 

Hyl.  Senti ble  things. 

Phil.  My  glove,  for  example  ? 

Hyl.  That  or  any  other  thing  perceived  by  the  fenfes. 

Phil.  But  to  fix  on  fome  particular  thing  j is  it  not  a fuflicient  evi- 
dence to  me  of  the  exiftence  of  this  glove^  that  I fee  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
wear  it  ? Or  if  this  will  not  do,  how  is  it  poflible  I thould  be  atfured  of 
the  reality  of  this  thing,  which  I adlually  fee  in  this  place,  by  fuppofing 
that  fome  unknown  thing  which  I never  did  or  can  fee,  exifts  after  an 
unknown  manner,  in  an  unknown  place,  or  in  no  place  at  all  ? How 
can  the  fuppofed  reality  of  that  which  is  intangible,  be  a proof  that  any 
thing  tangible  really  exifts  ? Or  of  that  which  is  invifible,  that  any  vifi- 
ble  thing,  or  in  general  of  any  thing  which  is  imperceptible,  that  a per- 
ceptible exifts  ? Do  but  explain  this,  and  I fhall  think  nothing  too  hard 
for  you. 

Hyl.  Upon  the  whole,  I am  content  to  own  the  exiftence  of  matter  is 
highly  improbable ; but  the  dired  and  abfolute  impofllbility  of  it  does 
not  appear  to  me. 

Phil.  But  granting  matter  to  be  poflible,  yet  upon  that  account  mere- 
ly it  can  have  no  more  claim  to  exiftence,  than  a golden  mountain  or  a 
centaur. 
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Hyl.  I acknowledge  it  j but  flill  you  do  not  deny  it  is  poflible  j and  that 
which  is  poflible,  for  ought  you  know,  may  adually  exift. 

Phil.  I deny  it  to  be  poflible  5 and  have,  if  I miftake  not,  evidently 
proved  from  your  own  conceflions  that  it  is  not.  In  the  common  fenfe  of 
the  word  matter^  is  there  any  more  implied,  than  an  extended,  folid, 
figured,  moveable  fubftance  exifting  without  the  mind?  And  have  not 
you  acknowledged  over  and  over,  that  you  have  feen  evident  reafon  for 
denying  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a fubflance  ? 

Hyl.  True,  but  that  is  only  one  fenfe  of  the  term  matter. 

Phil.  But  is  it  not  the  only  proper  genuine  received  fenfe  ? and  if  mat- 
ter in  fuch  a fenfe  be  proved  impoflible,  may  it  not  be  thought  with  good 
grounds  abfolutely  impoflible  ? Elfe  how  could  any  thing  be  proved  im- 
poflible ? Or  indeed  how  could  there  be  any  proof  at  all  one  way  or  other, 
to  a man  who  takes  the  liberty  to  unfettle  and  change  the  common  figni- 
fication  of  words  ? 

Hyl.  I thought  philofophers  might  be  allowed  to  fpeak  more  accurately 
than  the  vulgar,  and  were  not  always  confined  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  a term. 

Phil.  But  this  now  mentioned  is  the  common  received  fenfe  among 
philofophers  themfelves.  But  not  to  infifl:  on  that,  have  you  not  been 
allowed  to  take  matter  in  what  fenfe  you  pleafed  ? And  have  you  not 
ufed  this  privilege  in  the  utmoft  extent,  fomctimes  intirely  changing,  at 
others  leaving  out  or  putting  into  the  definition  of  it  whatever  for  the 
prefent  befl:  ferved  your  defign,  contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  rea- 
fon and  logic  ? And  hath  not  this  fhifting  unfair  method  of  yours  fpmi 
out  our  difpute  to  an  unneceflTary  length  5 matter  having  been  particu- 
larly examined,  and  by  your  own  confeflion  refuted  in  each  of  thofe 
fenfes  ? And  can  any  more  be  required  to  prove  the  abfolute  impoflibility 
of  a thing,  than  the  proving  it  impoflible  in  every  particular  fenfe,  that 
either  you  or  any  one  elfe  underftands  it  in  ? 
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Hyl.  But  I am  not  fa  thoroughly  fatisfied  that  you  have  proved  the 
impoffibility  of  matter  in  the  laft  moft  obfeure  abftra£led  and  indefinite 
lenfe. 

Phil  When  is  a thing  fhewn  to  be  impofiible  ? 

Hyl.  When  a repugnancy  is  demonftrated  between  the  ideas  compre- 
hended in  its  definition. 

Phil.  But  where  there  are  no  ideas,  there  no  repugnancy  can  be  de- 
monftrated between  ideas. 

Hyl.  I agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Now  in  that  which  you  call  the  obfeure  indefinite  fenfe  of  the 
word  matter^  it  is  plain,  by  your  own  confeflion,  there  was  included  no 
idea  at  all,  no  fenfe  except  an  unknown  fenfe,  which  is  the  fame  thing 
as  none.  You  are  not  therefore  to  expe<ft  I fhould  prove  a repugnancy 
between  ideas  where  there  are  no  ideas  j or  the  impoflibility  of  matter 
taken  in  an  unknown  fenfe,  that  is  no  fenfe  at  all.  My  bufinefs  was 
only  to  fhew,  you  meant  nothing ; and  this  you  were  brought  to  own. 
So  that  in  all  your  various  fenfes,  you  have  been  fhewed  either  to  mean 
nothing  at  all,  or  if  any  thing,  an  abfurdity.  And  if  this  be  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  impoffibility  of  a thing,  I defire  you  will  let  me  know 
what  is. 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  you  have  proved  that  matter  is  impofiible  j nor 
do  I fee  what  more  can  be  faid  in  defence  of  it.  But  at  the  fame  time 
that  I give  up  this,  I fufpedt  all  my  other  notions.  For  furely  none 
could  be  more  feemingly  evident  than  this  once  was : and  yet  it  now 
feems  as  falfe  and  abfurd  as  ever  it  did  true  before.  But  I think  we 
have  difeufled  the  point  fufficiently  for  the  prefent.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  day  I would  willingly  fpend,  in  running  over  in  my  thoughts  the 
feveral  heads  of  this  morning’s  converfation,  and  to  njorrow  {hall  be 
glad  to  meet  you  here  again  about  the  fame  time. 

PhiL  I will  not  fail  to  attend  you.. 
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Philqnous. 

Tell  me,  Uylas,  what  are  the  fruits  of  yefterday’^s  meditation  f 
Hath  it  confirmed  you  in  the  fame  mind  you  were  in  at  parting  ? 
or  have  you  fince  feen  caufe  to  change  your  opinion? 

Hyl.  Truly  my  opinion  is,  that  all  our  opinions  are  alike  vain  and 
uncertain.  What  we  approve  to-day,  we  condemn  to-morrow;  We^ 
keep  a ftir  about  knowledge,  and  fpend  our  lives  in  the  purfuit  of  it,, 
when,  alas!  we  know  nothing  all  the  while:  nor  do  I think  it  poflible 
for  us  ever  to  know  any  thing  in  this  life..  Our  faculties  are  too  narrow 
and  too  few.  Nature  certainly  never  intended  us  for  fpeculation. 

Phil.  What  1 fay  you  we  can  know  nothing,  Hylas  t 
Hyl.  There  is  not  that  fingle  thing  in  the  world,,  whereof  we  can  know' 
the  real  nature,  or  what  it  is  in  itfelf. 

Phil.  Will  you  tell  me  I do  not  really  know  what  fire  or  water  is  ? 

Hyl.  You  may  indeed  know  that  fire  appears  hot,  and  water  fluid:  but 
this  is  no  more  than  knowing  what  fenfations  aro  produced  in  your  own 
mind,  upon  the  application  of  fire  and  water  to  your  organs  of  fenle. 
Their  internal  conflitution,  their  tiue  and  real  nature,  you  are  utterly  in; 
the  dark  as  to  that. 

Phil.  Do  I not  know  this  to  be  a real  flone  that  I fland  on,  and  that 
which  I fee  before  my  eyes  to  be  a real  tree  ? 
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Hyl.  Know  ? No,  it  is  impofTible  you  or  any  man  alive  fhould  know  it. 
All  you  know,  is,  that  you  have  fuch  a certain  idea  or  appearance  in 
your  own  mind.  But  what  is  this  to  the  real  tree  or  ftone  ? I tell  you, 
that  colour,  figure,  and  hardnefs,  which  you  perceive,  are  not  the  real 
natures  of  thofe  things,  or  in  the  leafl;  like  them.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  all  other  real  things  or  corporeal  fubftances  which  compofe  the  world. 
They  have  none  of  them  any  thing  in  themfelves,  like  thofe  fenfible  qua- 
lities by  us  perceived.  We  fhould  not  therefore  pretend  to  affirm  or 
know  any  thing  of  them,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Phil.  But  furely,  Hylas^  I can  diftinguifh  gold,  for  example,  from  iron: 
And  how  could  this  be,  if  I knew  not  what  either  truly  was  ? 

Hyl.  Believe  me,  Philonous,  you  can  only  diftinguifh  between  your  own 
ideas.  That  yellownefs,  that  weight,  and  other  fenfible  qualities,  think 
you  they  are  really  in  the  gold?  They  are  only  relative  to  the  fenfes,  and 
have  no  abfolute  exiftence  in  nature.  And  in  pretending  to  diftinguifh 
the  fpecies  of  real  things,  by  the  appearances  in  your  mind,  you  may 
perhaps  ad  as  wifely  as  he  that  fhould  conclude  two  men  were  of  a dif- 
ferent Ipecies,  becaufe  their  clothes  were  not  of  the  fame  colour. 

Phil.  It  feems  then  we  are  altogether  put  off  with  the  appearances  of 
things,  and  thofe  falfe  ones  too.  The  very  meat  I eat,  and  the  cloth  I 
W’ear,  have  nothing  in  them  like  what  I fee  and  feel. 

Hyl.  Even  fo. 

Phil.  But  is  it  not  ftrange  the  whole  world  fhould  be  thus  impofed  on, 
and  fo  foolifh  as  to  believe  their  fenfes  ? And  yet  I know  not  how  it  is, 
but  men  eat,  and  drink,  and  fleep,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  life  as 
comfortably  and  conveniently,  as  if  they  really  knew  the  things  they  are 
converfant  about. 

Hyl.  They  do  fo:  but  you  know  ordinary  pradice  does  not  require  a 
nicety  of  fpeculative  knowledge.  Hence  the  vulgar  retain  their  miftakes, 
and  for  all  that,  make  a fhift  to  buftle  through  the  affairs  of  life.  But 
philofophers  know  better  things. 
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Phil.  You  mean,  they  know  that  they  Imow  nothing, 

Hyl.  That  is  the  very  top  and  perfedion  of  human  knowledge. 

Phil.  But  are  you  all  this  while  in  earned,  Hylas-.,  and  are  you  ferioufly 
perfuaded  that  you  know  nothing  real  in  the  world Suppofe  you  are  go- 
ing to  write,  would  you  not  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  like  another 
man  ; and  do  you  not  know  what  it  is  you  call  for  ? 

' Hyl.  How  often  mud  I tell  you,  that  I know  not  the  real  nature  of 
any  one  thing  in  the  univerfe?  I may  indeed  upon  occafion  make  ufe  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper.  But  what  any  one  of  them  is  in  its  own  true  na- 
ture, I declare  podtively  I know  not.  And  the  fame  is  true  wdth  regard 
to  every  other  corporeal  thing.  And,  what  is  more,  we  are  not  only- 
ignorant  of  the  true  and  real  riature  of  things,  but  even  of  their  exid- 
ence.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  perceive  fuch  certain  apj>earances  or 
ideas  j but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  thence  that  bodies  really  exid. 
Nay,  now  I think  on  it,  I mud  agreeably  to  my  former  concedions  far- 
ther declare,  that  it  is  impodible  any  real  corporeal  thing  diould  exid  in 
nature. 

Phil.  You  amaze  me.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  wild  and  extrava- 
gant than  the  notions  you  now  maintain  : and  is  it  not  evident  you  are 
led  into  all  thefe  extravagancies  by  the  belief  of  material  fubjia?icef  This 
makes  you  dream  of  thofe  unknown  natures  in  every  thing.  It  is  this 
occalions  your  didinguidiing  between  the  reality  and  fenfible  appear- 
ances of  things.  It  is  to  this  you  are  indebted  for  being  ignorant  of  what 
every  body  elfe  knows  perfedly  well.  Nor  is  this  all : you  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  every  thing,  but  you  know  not  whether 
any  thing  really  exids,  or  whether  there  are  any  true  natures  at  all ; for- 
afmuch  as  you  attribute  to  your  material  beings  an  abfolute  or  external 
exidence,  wherein  you  fuppofe  their  reality  confids.  And  as  you  are 
forced  in  the  end  to  acknowledge  fuch  an  exidence  means  either  a direcd 
repugnancy,  or  nothing  at  all,  it  follows  that  you  are  obliged  to  pull 
down  your  own  hypotheds  of  material  fubdance,  and  podtively  to  deny 
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the  real  exiftence  of  any  part  of  the  univerfe.  And  fo  you  are  plunged 
into  the  deepeft  and  moft  deplorable  fcepticif?n  that  ever  man  was.  Tell 
me,  Hylas^  is  it  not  as  I fay  ? 

Hyl.  I agree  with  you.  Material  fubjiance  was  no  more  than  an  hy- 
pothefis,  and  a falfe  and  groundlefs  one  too.  I will  no  longer  fpend  my 
breath  in  defence  of  it.  But  whatever  hypothecs  you  advance,  or  what- 
foever  fcheme  of  things  you  introduce  in  its  ftead,  I doubt  not  it 
will  appear  every  whit  as  falfe;  let  me  but  be  allowed  to  queftion 
you  upon  it.  That  is,  fuffer  me  to  ferve  you  in  your  own  kind,  and 
I warrant  it  {hall  condud  you  through  as  many  perplexities  and  con- 
tradidions,  to  the  very  fame  ftate  of  fcepticifm  that  I myfelf  am  in  at 
prefen  L 

Phil.  I aifure  you,  Hylas^  I do  not  pretend  to  frame  any  hypothefis  at 
all.  I am  of  a vulgar  caft,  fimple  enough  to  believe  my  fenfes,  and  leave 
things  as  I find  them.  To  be  plain,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  real 
things  are  thofe  very  things  I fee  and  feel,  and  perceive  by  my  fenfes. 
Thefe  I know,  and  finding  they  anfwer  all  the  necefiities  and  purpofes 
of  life,  have  no  reafon  to  be  felicitous  about  any  other  unknown  beings. 
A piece  of  fenfible  bread,  for  inilance,  would  {lay  ray  ftomach  better* 
than  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  of  that  infenfible,  unintelligible,  real 
bread  you  fpeak  of.  It  is  likewife  my  opinion,  that  colours  and  other 
fenfible  qualities  are  on  the  objeds.  I cannot  for  my  life  help  thinking 
that  fnow  is  white,  and  fire  hot.  You  indeed,  who  by  fnow  and  fire 
mean  certain  external,  unperceived,  unperceiving  fubflances,  are  in  the 
right  to  deny  whitenefs  or  heat  to  be  affedions  inherent  in  them.  But 
I,  who  underftand  by  thofe  words  the  things  I fee  and  feel,  am  obliged 
to  think  like  other  folks.  And  as  I am  no  Sceptic  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  things,  fo  neither  am  I as  to  their  exillence.  That  a thing 
fhould  be  really  perceived  by  my  fenfes,  and  at  the  fame  time  not 
really  exift,  is  to  me  a plain  contradidion  j fince  I cannot  prefcind  or  ab- 
drad,  even  in  thought,  the  exillence  of  a fenfible  thing  from  its  being 
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perceived.  Wood,  ftones,  fire,  water,  flefii,  iron,  and  the  like  things, 
which  I name  and  difcourfe  of,  are  things  that  I know.  And  I fiiould 
not  have  known  them,  but  that  I perceived  them  by  my  fenfes;  and 
things  perceived  by  the  fenfes  are  immediately  perceived  j and  things 
immediately  perceived  are  ideas  j and  ideas  cannot  exift  without  the 
mind  j their  exiftence  therefore  confifts  in  being  perceived  j when  there- 
fore they  are  adually  perceived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  exiftence. 
Away  then  with  all  that  fcepticifm,  all  thofe  ridiculous  philofophical 
doubts.  What  a jeft  is  it  for  a philofopher  to  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
fenfible  things,  till  he  hath  it  proved  to  him  from  the  veracity  of  God  : 
or  to  pretend  our  knowledge  in  this  point  falls  (hort  of  intuition  or  de- 
monftration  ? I might  as  well  doubt  of  my  own  being,  as  of  the  being  of 
thofe  things  I adually  fee  and  feel. 

Hjl,  Not  fo  faft,  Phiionaus : you  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  fenfible 
things  ftiould  exift  without  the  mind.  Do  you  not  ? 

Phil.  I do. 

Hyl.  Suppofing  you  were  annihilated,  cannot  you  conceive  it  pofllble, 
that  things  perceivable  by  fenfe  may  ftill  exift  ? 

Phil.  1 can ; but  then  it  muft  be  in  another  mind.  When  I deny  fen- 
fible things  an  exiftence  out  of  the  mind,  I do  not  mean  my  mind  in 
particular,  but  all  minds.  Now  it  is  plain  they  have  an  exiftence  exte- 
rior to  my  mind,  fince  I find  them  by  experience  to  be  independent  of 
it.  There  is  therefore  fome  other  mind  wherein  they  exift,  during  the' 
intervals  between  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them  : as  likewife  they  did 
before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  my  fuppofed  annihilation.  And  as 
the  fame  is  true,  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  fpirits  j it  necef- 
farily  follows,  there  is  an  Omniprefent  Eternal  Mind.,  which  knows  and 
comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our  view  in  fuch  a manner, 
and  according  to  fuch  rules  as  he  himfelf  hath  ordained,  and  are  by  us 
termed  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hyl 
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Hyl.  Anfwer  me,  Philonous.  Are  all  our  ideas  perfectly  Inert  beings  ? 
Or  have  they  any  agency  included  in  them  ? 

Phil.  They  are  altogether  paflive  and  inert. 

Hyl.  And  is  not  God  an  agent,  a being  purely  adive  ? 

Phil.  I acknowledge  it. 

Hyl.  No  idea  therefore  can  be  like  unto,  or  reprefent  the  nature  of 
God. 

Phil.  It  cannot. 

Hyl.  Since  therefore  you  have  no  idea  of  the  mind  of  God,  how  can 
you  conceive  it  poflible,  that  things  fhould  exift  in  his  mind  ? Or,  if  you 
can  conceive  the  mind  of  God  without  having  an  idea  of  it,  why  may 
not  I be  allowed  to  conceive  the  exiftence  of  matter,  notwithflanding 
that  I have  no  idea  of  it  J 

Phil.  As  to  your  firft  queftion  5 I own  I have  properly  no  idea,  either 
of  God  or  any  other  fpiritj  for  thefe  being  adive,  cannot  be  reprefent- 
ed  by  things  perfedly  inert,  as  our  ideas  are.  I do  neverthelefs  know, 
that  I who  am  a fpirit  or  thinking  fubftance,  exift  as  certainly,  as  I know 
my  ideas  exift.  Farther,  I know  what  I mean  by  the  terms  I and  tnyfelf-^ 
and  I know  this  immediately,  or  intuitively,  though  I do  not  perceive  it 
as  I perceive  a triangle,  a colour,  or  a found.  The  mind,  fpirit  or  foul, 
is  that  indivifible  unextended  thing,  which  thinks,  ads,  and  perceives. 
I fay  indi’vijihle ^ becaufe  unextended  j and  unextendedy  becaufe  extended, 
figured,  moveable  things,  are  ideas  j and  that  which  perceives  ideas, 
which  thinks  and  wills,  is  plainly  itfelf  no  idea,  nor  like  an  idea.  Ideas 
are  things  inadive,  and  perceived : and  fpirits  a fort  of  beings  altogether 
different  from  them.  I do  not  therefore  fay  my  foul  is  an  idea,  or  like 
an  idea.  However,  taking  the  word  idea  in  a large  fenfe,  my  foul  may 
be  faid  to  furnith  me  with  an  idea,  that  is,  an  image,  or  likenefs  of 
God,  though  indeed  extremely  inadequate.  For  all  the  notion  I have  of 
God,  is  obtained  by  refleding  on  my  own  foul  heightening  its  powers, 
and  removing  its  imperfedions.  I have  therefore,  though  not  an  inadive 
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idea,  yet  in  myfelf  fome  fort  of  an  a(flive  thinking  image  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  I perceive  him  not  by  fenfe,  yet  I have  a notion  of  him,  or 
know  him  by  reflexion  and  reafoning.  My  own  mind  and  my  own 
ideas  I have  an  immediate  knowledge  of;  and  by  the  help  of  thefe,  do 
mediately  apprehend  the  pofllbility  of  the  exiftence  of  other  fpirits  and 
ideas.  Farther,  from  my  own  being,  and  from  the  dependency  I find  in 
myfelf  and  my  ideas,  I do  by  an  adt  of  reafon,  neceffarily  infer  the  ex- 
iftence of  a God,  and  of  all  created  things  in  the  mind  of  God.  So 
much  for  your  firft  queftion.  For  the  fecond:  I fuppofe  by  this  time 
you  can  anfwer  it  yourfelf.  For  you  neither  perceive  matter  objedive- 
ly,  as  you  do  an  inadive  being  or  idea,  nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourfelf 
by  a reflex  ad : neither  do  you  mediately  apprehend  it  by  fimilitude  of 
the  one  or  the  other:  nor  yet  colled  it  by  reafoning  from  that  which  you 
know  immediately.  All  which  makes  the  cafe  of  matter  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Deity. 

Hyl.  You  fay  your  own  foul  fupplies  you  with  fbme  fort  of  an  idea  or 
image  of  God.  But  at  the  fame  time  you  acknowledge  you  have,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  idea  of  your  own  foul.  You  even  afiirm  that  fpirits 
are  a fort  of  beings  altogether  different  from  ideas.  Confequently  that 
no  idea  can  be  like  a fpirit.  We  have  therefore  no  idea  of  any  fpirit. 
You  admit  neverthelefs  that  there  is  fpiritual  fubftance,  although  you 
have  no  idea  of  it ; while  you  deny  there  can  be  fuch  a thing  as  mate- 
rial fubftance,  becaufe  you  have  no  notion  or  idea  of  it.  Is  this  fair 
dealing?  To  ad  confiftently,  you  muft  either  admit  matter  or  rejed  fpi- 
rit. What  fay  you  to  this? 

Phil.  I fay  in  the  firft  place,  that  I do  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  ma- 
terial fubftance,  merely  becaufe  I have  no  notion  of  it,  but  becaufe  the 
notion  of  it  is  inconfiftent,  or  in  other  words,  becaufe  it  is  repugnant 
that  there  fhould  be  a notion  of  it.  Many  things,  for  ought  I know, 
may  exift,  whereof  neither  I nor  any  other  man  hath  or  can  have  any 
idea  or  notion  whatfoever.  But  then  thofe  things  muft  be  poflible,  that 
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is,  nothing  inconfiftent  muft  be  included  In  their  definition.  I fay  fe- 
condly,  that  although  we  believe  things  to  exift  which  we  do  not  per- 
ceive j yet  we  may  not  believe  that  any  particular  thing  exifts,  withou-t 
fome  reafon  for  fuch  belief : but  I have  no  reafon  for  believing  the  exift- 
ence  of  matter.  I have  no  immediate  intuition  thereof : neither  can  I 
mediately  from  my  fenfations,  ideas,  notions,  adions  or  paflions,  infer 
an  unthinking,  unperceiving,  inadive  fubftance,  either  by  probable  de- 
dudion,  or  necefiary  confequence.  Whereas  the  being  of  myfelf,  that 
is,  my  own  foul,  mind  or  thinking  principle,  I evidently  know  by  re- 
fledion.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I repeat  the  fame  things  in  anfwer  to 
the  fame  objedions.  In  the  very  notion  or  definition-of  material  fub- 
ftance, there  is  included  a manifeft  repugnance  and  inconfiftency.  But 
this  cannot  be  faid  of  the  notion  of  fpirit.  That  ideas  fhould  exift  in 
what  doth  not  perceive,  or  be  produced  by  what  doth  not  ad,  is  re- 
pugnant. But  it  is  no  repugnancy  to  fay,  that  a perceiving  thing 
fhould  be  the  fubjed  of  ideas,  or  an  adive  thing  the  caufe  of  them. 
It  is  granted  we  have  neither  an  immediate  evidence  nor  a demonftra- 
tive  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  other,  finite  fpiritsj.  but  it  will  not 
thence  follow  that  fuch  fpixits  are  on  a foot  with  material  fubftances if 
to  fuppofe  the  one  be  inconfiftent,  and  it  be  not  inconfiftent  to  fuppofe 
the  other  j if  the  one  can  be  inferred  by  no  argument,  and  there  is  a 
probability  for  the  other  j if  we  fee  figns.  and.  effeds,  indicating  diftind 
finite  agents,  like  ourfelves,  and  fee  no  fign  or  fyraptom  whatever 
that  leads  to  a rational  belief  of  matter.  1 fay  laftly,  that  I have  a 
notion  of  fpirit,  though  I have  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  an  idea  of  it.  I do 
not  perceive  it  as  an  idea  or  by  means  of  an  idea,^  but  know  it  by  re- ' 
flexion. 

Hyl  Notwithftanding  all  you  have  faid,^  to  me  it  feems,  that  accord- 
ing to  your  own  way  of  thinking,  and  in  confequence  of  your  own  prin- 
ciples, it  fhould  follow  that  you  are  only  a fyftem  of  floating  ideas,  with- 
out any  fubftance  to  fupport  them.  Words  are  not  to  be  ufed  without 
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a meaning.  And  as  there  is  no  more  meaning  in  fpiritual  fubftance  than 
in  material  fubftance,  the  one  is  to  be  exploded  as  well  as  the  other. 

Phil.  How  often  muft  1 repeat,  that  I know  or  am  confcious  of  my 
own  being ; and  that  I myfelf  am  not  my  ideas,  but  fomewhat  elfe,  a 
thinking  adive  principle  that  perceives,  knows,  wills,  and  operates  about 
ideas.  I know  that  I,  one  and  the  fame  felf,  perceive  both  colours  and’ 
founds : that  a colour  cannot  perceive  a found,  nor  a found  a colour : 
that  I am  therefore  one  individual  principle,  diftind  from  colour  and 
found  i and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  from,  all  other  fenfible  things  and 
inert  ideas.  But  lam  not  in  like  manner  confcious  either  of  the  exift- 
ence  or  effence  of  matter.  On  the  contrary,  I know  that  nothing  in- 
confiftent  can  exift,  and  that  the  exiftence  of  matter  implies  an  incon- 
fiftency.  Farther,  I know  what  1 mean,  when  I afiirm  that  there  is  a 
fpiritual  fubftance  or  fupport  of  ideas,  that  is,  that  a fpirit  knows  and 
perceives  ideas.  But  I do  not  know  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  faid,  that 
an  unperceiving  fubftance  hath  inherent  in  it  and  fupports  either  ideas 
or  the  archetypes  of  ideas.  There  is  therefore  upon  the  whole  no  parity 
of  cafe  between  fpirit  and  matter. 

Hyl.  I own  myfelf  fatisfied  in  this  point.  But  do  you  in  earneft  think,, 
the  real  exiftence  of  fenfible  things  confifts  in  their  being  adually  per- 
ceived If  fo  ; how  comes  it  that  all  mankind  diftinguith  between  them  ? 
Afk  the  firft  man  you  meet,  and  he  fhall  tell  you,  to  be  perceived  is  one 
thing,  and  to  exiji  is  a-aothen 

Phil.  I am  content,  Hylas^  to  appeal  to-  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
world  for  the  truth  of  my  notion.  Afk  the  gardener,  why  he  thinks 
yonder  cherry-tree  exifts  in  the  garden,  and  he  fhall  tell’  you,  becaufe 
he  fees  and  feels  it  j in  a word,  becaufe  he  perceives-  it  by  his  fenffes. 
Afk  him,  why  he  thinks  an  orange-tree  not  to  be  there,  and  he  fhall  tell 
you,  becaufe  he  does  not  perceive  it.  What  he  perceives  by  fenfe,  that 
be  terms  a real  being,  and  faith  it  A,  or  exijls  j but  that  which  is  not 
perceivable,  the  fame,  he.  faith,  hath  no  being. 
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Hyl  Yes,  Phihnous^  I grant  the  exiftence  of  a fenfible  thing  confifts  in 
being  perceivable,  but  not  in  being  adually  perceived. 

Phil.  And  what  is  perceivable  but  an  idea?  And  can  an  idea  exift 
without  being  adually  perceived?  Thefe  are  points  long  (ince  agreed 
between  us. 

Hyl.  But  be  your  opinion  never  fo  true,  yet  (urely  you  will  not  deny 
it  is  fhocking,  and  contrary  to  the  common  fenfe  of  men.  Aik  the 
fellow,  whether  yonder  tree  hath  an  exiftence  out  of  his  mind : what 
anfwer  think  you  he  would  make  ? 

Phil.  The  fame  that  I fhould  myfelf^  to  wit,  that  it  doth  exift  out  of 
his  mind.  But  then  to  a chriftian  it  cannot  furely  be  fhocking  to  fay, 
the  real  tree  exift ing  without  his  mind  is  truly  known  and  comprehended 
by  (that  is,  exijls  in)  the  infinite  mind  of  God.  Probably  he  may  not 
at  firft  glance  be  aware  of  the  dired;  and  immediate  proof  there  is  of 
this,  inafmuch  as  the  very  being  of  a tree,  or  any  other  fenfible  thing, 
implies  a mind  wherein  if  is.  But  the  point  itfelf  he  cannot  deny.  The 
queftion  between  the  Materialifts  and  me  is  not,  whether  things  have  a 
real  exiftence  out  of  the  mind  of  this  or  that  perfon,  but  whether  they 
have  an  abfolute  exiftence,  diftind  from  being  perceived  by  God,  and 
exterior  to  all  minds.  This  indeed  fome  heathens  and  philofophers  hafe 
affirmed,  but  whoever  entertains  notions  of  the  Deity  fuitable  to  the 
holy  feriptures,  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

Hyl.  But  according  to  your  notions,  what  difference  is  there  between 
real  things,  and  chimeras  formed  by  the  imagination,  or  the  vifions  of  a 
dream,  fince  they  are  all  equally  in  the  mind  ? 

Phil.  The  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination  are  faint  and  indiftind  j 
they  have  befides  an  intire  dependence  on  the  will.  But  the  ideas  per- 
ceived by  fenfe,  that  is,  real  things,  are  more  vivid  and  clear,  and  being 
imprinted  on  the  mind  by  a fpirit  diftind  from  us,  have  not  a like  de- 
pendence on  our  will.  There  is  therefore  no  danger  of  confounding  thefe 
with  the  foregoing  : and  there  is  as  little  of  confounding  them  with  the 
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vifions  of  a dream,  which  are  dim,  irregular,  and  confufed.  And  though 
they  fhould  happen  to  be  never  fo  lively  and  natural,  yet  by  their  not 
being  conneded,  and  of  a piece  with  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  tran- 
facStions  of  our  lives,  they  might  eafily  be  diftinguilhed  from  realities.  In 
fhort,  by  whatever  method  you  diftinguifh  things  firom  chimeras  on  your 
own  fcheme,  the  fame,  it  is  evident,  will  hold  alfo  upon  mine.  For  it 
muft  be,  I prefume,  by  fome  perceived  difference,  and  I am  not  for  de- 
priving you  of  any  one  thing  that  you  perceive. 

Hyl.  But  ftill,  Phihnous^  you  hold,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
fpirits  and  ideas.  And  this,  you  muft  needs  acknowledge,  founds  very 
odly. 

Phil  I own  the  word  idea^  not  being  commonly  ufed  for  things  founds 
fomething  out  of  the  way.  My  reafon  for  ufing  it  was,  becaufe  a ne- 
ceflary  relation  to  the  mind  is  underftood  to  be  implied  by  that  term ; 
and  it  is  now  commonly  ufed  by  philofophers,  to  denote  the  immediate 
objeds  of  the  underftanding.  But  however  odly  the  propofition  may 
found  in  words,  yet  it  includes  nothing  fo  very  ftrange  or  fhocking  in  its 
fenfe,  which  in  effed  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  to  wit,  that  there 
are  only  things  perceiving,  and  things  perceived  j or  that  every  untliink- 
ing  being  is  neceflarily,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  its  exiftence,  per- 
ceived by  fome  mind ; if  not  by  any  finite  created  mind,  yet  certainly 
by  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  in  whom  we  Hve^  and  mcve^  and  have  our 
being.  Is  this  as  ftrange  as  to  fay,  the  fenfible  qualities  are  not  on  the 
objeds : or,  that  we  cannot  be  fure  of  the  exiftence  of  things,  or  know 
any  thing  of  their  real  natures,  though  we  both  fee  and  feel  them,  and 
perceive  them  by  all  our  fenfes  ? 

Hyl.  And  in  confequence  of  this,  muft  we  not  think  there  are  no  fuch 
tilings  as  phyfical  or  corporeal  caufes  j but  that  a fpirit  is  the  immediate 
caufe  of  all  the  phenomena  in  nature  I Can  there  be  any  thing  more  ex- 
travagant than  this  J 
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Phil.  Yes,  it  is  infinitely  more  extravagant  to  fay,  a thing  which  is 
inert,  operates  on  the  mind,  and  which  is  unperceiving,  is  the  caufe  of 
our  perceptions.  Befides,  that  which  to  you,  I know  not  for  what  rea- 
fon,  feems  fo  extravagant,  is  no  more  than  the  holy  fcriptures  aflert  in 
a hundred  places.  In  them  God  is  reprefented  as  the  foie  and  immediate 
author  of  all  thofe  cfFe(fls,  which  fome  heathens  and  philofophers  are 
wont  to  afcribe  to  nature,  matter,  fate,  or  the  like  unthinking  principle. 
This  is  fo  much  the  confiant  language  of  fcripture,  that  it  were  ndedlefs 
to  confirm  it  by  citations. 

Uyl.  You  are  not  aware,  Philonous,  that  in  making  God  the  imme- 
diate author  of  all  the  motions  in  nature,  you  make  him  the  author  of 
murder,  facrilege,  adultery,  and  the  like  heinous  fins. 

Phil.  In  anfwer  to  that,  1 obferve  firfi,  that  the  imputation  of  guilt  is 
the  fame,  whether  a perfon  commits  an  adion  with  or  without  an  in- 
ftrument.  In  cafe  therefore  you  fuppofe  God  to  ad  by  the  mediation  of 
an  infirument,  or  occafion,  called  matter,  you  as  truly  make  him  the 
author  of  fin  as  I,  who  think  him  the  immediate  agent  in  all  thofe  ope- 
rations vulgarly  afcribed  to  nature.  I farther  obferve,  that  fin  or  moral 
turpitude  doth  not  confifi  in  the  outward  phyfical  adion  or  motion,  but 
in  the  internal  deviation  of  the  will  from  the  laws  of  reafon  and  religion. 
This  is  plain,  in  that  the  killing  an  enemy  in  a battle,  or  putting  a cri- 
minal legally  to  death,  is  not  thought  finful,  though  the  outward  ad  be 
the  very  fame  with  that  in  the  cafe  of  murder.  Since  therefore  fin  doth 
not  confifi  in  the  phyfical  adion,  the  making  God  an  immediate  caufe 
of  all  fuch  adions,  is  not  making  him  the  author  of  fin.  Lafily,  I have 
no  where  faid  that  God  is  the  only  agent  who  produces  all  the  motions 
in  bodies.  It  is  true,  I have  denied  there  are  any  other  agents  befide 
fpirits:  but  this  is  very  confifient  with  allowing  to  thinking  rational  be- 
ings, in  the  produdion  of  motions,  the  ufe  of  limited  powers,  ultimately 
indeed  derived  from  God,  but  immediately  under  the  diredion  of  their 
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own  .wills,  which  is  fufEcient  to  intitle  them  to  all  the  guilt  of  their 
adlions. 

Hyl.  But  the  denying  matter,  Philonous^  or  corporeal  fubflance  j there 
is  the  point.  You  can  never  perfuade  me  that  this  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind.  Were  our  difpute  to  be  determined  by 
mofl  voices,  I am  confident  you  would  give  up  the  point,  without  ga- 
thering the  votes. 

Phil.  I with  both  our  opinions  were  fairly  fiated  and  fubmitted  to  the 
judgment  of  men  who  had  plain  common  fenfe,  without  the  prejudices 
of  a learned  education.  Let  me  be  reprefented  as  one  who  trufts  his 
fenfes,  who  thinks  he  knows  the  things  he  fees  and  feels,  and  entertains 
no  doubts,  of  their  exiftence  j and  you  fairly  fet  forth  with  all  your 
doubts,  your  paradoxes,  and  your  fcepticifm  about  you,  and  I fhall  will- 
ingly acquiefce  in  the  determination  of  any  indifferent  perfbn.  That 
there  is  no  fubflance  wherein  ideas  can  exifi  befide  fpirit,  is  to  me  evi- 
dent. And  that  the  objeds  immediately  perceived  are  ideas,  is  on  all 
hands  agreed.  And  that  fenfible  qualities  are  objeds  immediately  per- 
ceived, no  one  can  deny.  It  is  therefore  evident  there  can  be  no  fub- 
Jlratutn  of  thofe  qualities  but  fpirit,  in  which  they  exifi,  not  by  way  of 
mode  or  property,  but  as  a thing  perceived  in  that  wdiich  perceives  it. 
I deny  therefore  that  there  is  any  unt\i\n]km^fubjlrafum  of  the  objeds  of 
fenfe,  and  in  that  acceptation  that  there  is  any  material  fubfiance.  But 
if  by  material fubjiance  is  meant  only  fenfible  body,  that  which  is  feen 
and  felt,  (and  the  unphilofophical  part  of  the  w^orld,  I dare  fay,  mean 
no  more}  then  I am  more  certain  of  matter’s  exifience  than  you,  or  any . 
other  philofopher,  pretend  to  be.  If  there  be  any  thing  w’hich  makes 
the  generality  of  mankind  averfe  from  the  notions  I efpoufe,  it  is  a mif- 
apprehenfion  that  I deny  the  reality  of  fenfible  things : but  as  it  is  you 
who  are  guilty  of  that  and  not  1,  it  follows  that  in  truth  their  averfion  is 
againfi  your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I do  therefore  aifert  that  I am  as 
certain  as  of  my  own  being,  that  there  are  bodies  or  corporeal  fiibfiances, 
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(meaning  the  things  I perceive  by  my  fenfes)  and  that  granting  this,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  will  take  no  thought  about,  nor  think  themfelves  at  all 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  thofe  unknown  natures,  and  philofophical  quid- 
dities, which  fome  men  are  fo  fond  of. 

Hyl.  What  fay  you  to  this  ? Since,  according  to  you,  men  judge  of 
the  reality  of  things  by  their  fenfes,  how  can  a man  be  miftaken  in  think- 
ing the  moon  a plain  lucid  furface,  about  a foot  in  diameter  j or  a fquare 
tower,  feen  at  a diftance,  round  j or  an  oar,  with  one  end  in  the  water, 
crooked } 

Phil.  He  is  not  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  ideas  he  adually  per- 
ceives j but  in  the  inferences  he  makes  from  his  prefent  perceptions. 
Thus  in  the  cafe  of  the  oar,  what  he  immediately  perceives  by  fight  is 
certainly  crooked  ; and  fo  far  he  is  in  the  right.  But  if  he  thence  con- 
clude, that  upon  taking  the  oar  out  of  the  water  he  fhall  perceive  the 
fame  crookednefs  ; or  that  it  would  affedl  his  touch,  as  crooked  things 
are  wmnt  to  do  : in  that  he  is  miftaken.  In  like  manner,  if  he  fhall  con- 
clude from  what^  he  perceives  in  one  ftation,  that  in  cafe  he  advances 
toward  the  moon  or  tower,  he  fhould  ftill  be  aftedled  with  the  like  ideas, 
he  is  miftaken.  But  his  miftake  lies  not  in  what  he  perceives  immediate- 
ly and  at  prefent,  (it  being  a manifeft  contradidlion  to  fuppofe  he  Ihould 
err  in  refpe<ft  of  that)  but  in  the  wrong  judgment  he  makes  concerning 
the  ideas  he  apprehends  to  be  conneded  with  thofe  immediately  perceiv- 
ed : or  concerning  the  ideas  that,  from  what  he  perceives  at  prefent,  he 
imagines  would  be  perceived  in  other  circumftances.  The  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  regard  to  the  Coperi^ican  fyflem.  We  do  not  here  perceive  any 
motion  of  the  earth : but  it  were  erroneous  thence  to  conclude,  that  in 
cafe  we  were  placed  at  as  great  a diftance  from  that,  as  we  are  now  from 
the  other  planets,  we  fhould  not  then  perceive  its  motion. 

Hyl.  I underftand  you  ; > and  muft  needs  own  you  fay  things  plaufible 
enough : but  give  me  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  one  thing.  Pray, 
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Philonous^  were  you  not  formerly  as  pofitive  that  matter  exifted,  as  you 
are  now  that  it  does  not  ? 

Phil.  I was.  But  here  lies  the  difference.  Before,  my  pofitivenefs 
was  founded  without  examination,  upon  prejudice  j but  now,  after  in- 
quiry, upon  evidence. 

Hyl  After  all,  it  feems  our  difpute  is  rather  about  words  than  things. 
We  agree  in  the  thing,  but  differ  in  the  name.  That  we  are  affeded 
with  ideas  from  without  is  evident ; and  it  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  there 
muft  be  (I  will  not  fay  archetypes,  but)  powers  without  the  mind,  cor- 
refponding  to  thofe  ideas.  And  as  thefe  powers  cannot  fubfifl  by  them- 
felves,  there  is  fome  fubjed  of  them  neceffarily  to  be  admitted,  which  I 
call  matter,  and  you  call  fpirit.  This  is  all  the  difference. 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas,  is  that  powerful  being,  or  fubjed  of  powers,  ex- 
tended 

Hyl.  It  hath  not  extenfion  j but  it  hath  the  power  to  raife  in  you  the 
idea  of  extenfion. 

Phil.  It  is  therefore  itfelf  unextended. 

Hyl.  I grant  it. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  alfo  adive? 

Hyl.  Without  doubt : otherwife,  how  could  we  attribute  powers  to  it  ? 

Phil.  Now  let  me  afk  you  two  queftions : Firji,  whether  it  be  agree- 
able to  the  ufage  either  of  philofophers  or  others,  to  give  the  name  matter 
to  an  unextended  adive  being?  And  Secondly,  whether  it  be  not  ridi- 
culoufly  abfurd  to  mifapply  names  contrary  to  the  common  ufe  of  lan- 
guage ? 

Hyl.  Well  then,  let  it  not  be  called  matter,  fince  you  will  have  it  fo, 
but  fome  third  nature  diftind  from  matter  and  fpirit.  For,  what  reafon 
is  there  why  you  fhould  call  it  fpirit  ? Does  not  the  notion  of  fpirit  im- 
ply, that  it  is  thinking  as  well  as  adive  and  unextended  ? 

Phil.  My  reafon  Is  this : becaufe  1 have  a mind  to  have  fome  notion 
or  meaning  in  what  I fay  j but  I have  no  notion  of  any  adion  diftind 
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from  volition,  neither  can  I conceive  volition  to  be  any  where  but  in  a 
fpirit : therefore  when  I fpeak  of  an  active  being,  I am  obliged  to  mean 
a fpirit.  Befide,  w’hat  can  be  plainer  than  that  a thing  which  hath  no 
ideas  in  itfelf,  cannot  impart  them  to  me ; and  if  it  hath  ideas,  furely  it 
mufl:  be  a fpirit.  To  make  you  comprehend  the  point  ftill  more  clearly 
if  it  be  poffible : 1 affert  as  well  as  you,  that  fince  we  are  affeded  from 
without,  w’^e  muft  allow  powers  to  be  without  in  a being  diflindt  from 
ourfelves.  So  far  w’^e  are  agreed.  But  then  w'e  differ  as  to  the  kind  of 
this  powerful  being.  I will  have  it  to  be  fpirit,  you  matter,  or  1 know 
not  what  (I  may  add  too,  you  know  not  what)  third  nature.  Thus  I 
prove  it  to  be  fpirit.  From  the  effeds  I fee  produced,  I conclude  there 
are  adions ; and  becaufe  adions,  volitions  j and  becaufe  there  are  voli- 
tions, there  mud  be  a will.  Again,  the  things  I perceive  mud  have  an 
exidence,  they  or  their  archetypes,  out  of  my  mind : but  being  ideas, 
neither  they  nor  their  archetypes  can  exid  otherwife  than  in  an  under- 
danding  : there  is  therefore  an  underdanding.  But  will  and  underdand- 
ing  conditute  in  the  drided  fenfe  a mind  or  fpirit.  The  powerful  caufe 
therefore  of  my  ideas,  is  in  drid  propriety  of  fpeech  a fpirit. 

Hyl  And  now  I warrant  you  think  you  have  made  the  point  very 
clear,  little  fufpeding  that  what  you  advance  leads  diredly  to  a contra- 
didion.  Is  it  not  an  abfurdity  to  imagine  any  imperfedion  in  God  ? 

Phil.  Without  doubt. 

Hyl.  To  fuffer  pain  is  an  imperfedion. 

Phil.  It  is. 

Hyl.  Are  we  not  fometimes  affeded  with  pain  and  uneafinefs  by  fbmc 
other  being  I 

Phil.  We  are. 

HyL  And  have  you  not  faid  that  being  is  a fpirit,  and  is  not  that  fpirit 
God  ? 

Phil.  I grant  it 
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Hyl.  But  you  have  afTerted,  that  whatever  ideas  we  p‘erceive  from 
without,  are  in  the  mind  which  afFeds  us.  The  ideas  therefore  of  paia 
and  uneafinefs  are  in  Godj  or  in  other  words,  God  fufFers  pain  : that 
is  to  fay,  there  is  an  imperfedion  in  the  divine  nature,  which  you  ac- 
knowledged was  abfurd.  So  you  are  caught  in  a plain  contradidion. 

Phil.  That  God  knows  or  underftands  all  things,  and  that  he  knows 
among  other  things  what  pain  is,  even  every  fort  of  painful  fenfation,. 
and  what  it  is  for  his  creatures  to  fuffer  pain,  I make  no  queftion.  But 
that  God,  though  he  knows  and  fbmetimes  caufes  painful  fenfations  in. 
us,  can  himfelf  fufFer  pain,  I pofitively  deny.  We  who  are  limited  and 
dependent  fpirits,  are  liable  to  impreffions.  of  fenfe,  the  efFeds  of  an  ex- 
ternal agent,  which  being  produced  againft  our  wills,  are  fometimes  pain- 
ful and  uneafy.  But  God,  whom  no  external  being  can  affed,  who  per- 
ceives nothing  by  fenfe  as,  we  do,  whofe  will  is  abfolute  and  independent, 
caufing  all  things,  and  liable  to-be  thwarted  or  refilled  by  nothing;  it  is 
evident,  fuch  a being  as  this  can  fulFer  nothing,  nor  be  affeded  with  any 
painful  fenfation,  or  indeed  any  fenfation  at  all.  We  are  chained,  to  a 
body,  that  is  to  fay,  our  perceptions  are  conneded.  with,  corporeal  moti- 
ons. By  the  law  of  our  nature  we  are  afFeded  upon  every  alteration. 
in  the  nervous  parts  of  our  fenlible  body which  fenlible  body  rightly 
coijfidered,  is  nothing  but  a complexion  of  fuch  qualities  or  ideas,  as. 
have  no  exiftance  dillind  from  being  perceived  by  a mind fo  that  this, 
connexion  of  fenfations  with  corporeal  motions^  means  no  more  than  a 
correfpondence  in  the  order  of  nature  between  two-  fets  of  ideas,  or 
things  immediately  perceivable.  But  God  is  a pure  fpirit,  difengaged. 
from  all  fuch  fympathy  or  natural  ties.  No  corporeal,  motions,  are  at- 
tended with  the  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure  in  his.  mind.  To  know 
every  thing  knowable  is  certainly  a perfedion ; but  to  endure,  or  fuffer,, 
or  feel  any  thing  by  fenfe,  is  an  imperfedion.  The.  former,  I fay,  agrees, 
to  God,  but  not  the  latter.  God  knows  or  hath  ideas but  his  • ideas, 
are  not  conveyed  to  him  by  fenfe,  as  ours  are.  Your  not  didinguifhing 
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where  there  is  fo  manifeft  a difference,  makes  you  fancy  you  fee  an  ab- 
furdity  where  there  is  none. 

Hyl.  Biit  all  this  while  you  have  not  confidered,  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  hath  been  demonftrated  to  be  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  bo- 
dies. And  what  can  withftand  demonftration  ? 

Phil.  Let  me  fee  how  you  demonftrate  that  point. 

Hyl.  I lay  it  down  for  a principle,  that  the  moments  or  quantities  of 
motion  in ' bodies,  are  in  a diredl  compounded  reafon  of  the  velocities 
and  quantities  of  matter  contained  in  them.  Hence,  where  the  veloci-* 
ties  are  equal,  it  follows,  the  moments  are  diredly  as  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  each.  But  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  all  bodies  (bating 
the  fmall  inequalities,  arifing  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air)  defcend 
with  an  equal  velocity  j the  motion  therefore  of  defcending  bodies,  and 
confequently  their  gravity,  which  is  the  caufe  or  principle  of  that  mo- 
tion, is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter;  which  was  to  be  de- 
monftrated. 

Phil.  You  lay  it  down  as  a felf-e vident  principle,  that  the  quantity 
of  motion  in  any  body,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  and  matter 
taken  together ; and  this  is  made  ufe  of  to  prove  a propofition,  from 
whence  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  inferred.  Pray  is  not  this  arguing  in 
a circle  ? 

Hyl.  In  the  premife  I only-mean,  that  the  motion  is  proportional  to  the 
velocity,  jointly  with  the  extenfion  and  folidity. 

Phil.  But  allowing  this  to  be  true,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow,  that 
gravity  is  proportional  to  matter.^  in  your  philofophic  fenfe  of  the  word  j 
except  you  take  it  for  granted,  that  unknown  fubjiratum^  or  whatever 
elfe  you  call  it,  is  proportional  to  thofe  fenfible  qualities ; which  to  fup- 
pofe,  is  plainly  begging  the  queftion.  ^ That  there  is  magnitude  and  foli- 
dity, or  refiftance,  perceived  by  fenfe,  I readily  grant ; as  likewife  that 
gravity  may  be  proportional  to  thofe  qualities,  I will  not  difpute.  But 
that  either  thefe  qualities  as  perceived  by  us,  or  the  powers  producing 
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them  do  exifl;  in  a material  fubjiratum  5 this  is  what  I deny,  and  you 
indeed  affirm,  but  notwithftanding  your  demonftration,  have  not  yet 
proved. 

Hyl.  I (hall  infift  no  longer  on  that  point.  Do  you  think  however, 
you  (hall  perfuade  me  the  natural  philofophers  have  been  dreaming  all 
this  while ; pray  what  becomes  of  all  their  hypothefes  and  explications  of 
Hit pbcenomena^  which  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  matter? 

Phil.  What  mean  you,  Hylas,  by  the  phanomena  f 

Hyl.  I mean  the  appearances  which  I perceive  by  my  fenies. 

Phil.  And  the  appearances  perceived  by  lenfe,  are  they  not  ideas  ? 

Hyl.  I have  told  you  fo  a hundred  times. 

Phil.  Therefore,  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  to  (hew  how  we  come 
to  be  affeded  with  ideas,  in  that  manner  and  order  wherein  they  are  im- 
printed on  our  fenfes.  Is  it  not  ? • 

Hyl.  It  is. 

Phil.  Now  if  you  can  prove,  that  any  philofopher  hath  explained  the 
produdion  of  any  one  idea  in  our  minds  by  the  help  of  matter,  I fhalf: 
for  ever  acquiefce,  and  look  on  all  that  hath  been  faid  againft  it  as  no- 
thing: but  if  you  cannot,  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  the  explication  of  phce- 
nomena.  That  a being  endowed  with  knowledge  and  will,  fhould  pro- 
duce or  exhibit  ideas,  is  eafily  underftood.  But  that  a being  which  is 
utterly  deftitute  of  thefe  faculties  ffiould  be  able  to  produce  ideas,  or  in 
any  fort  to  affed  an  intelligence,  this  I can  never  underftand.  This  I 
fay,  though  we  had  fome  pofitive  conception  of  matter,  though  w'e  knew 
its  qualities,  and  could  comprehend  its  exiftence,  w^ould  yet  be  fo  far  from 
explaining  things,  that  it  is  itfelf  the  moft  inexplicable  thing  in  the  world. 
And  yet  for  all  this,  it  will  not  follow’,  that  philofophers  have  been  doing 
nothing;  for  by  obferving  and  reafoning  upon  the  connexion  of  ideas, 
they  difcover  the  laws  and  methods  of  nature,  which  is  a part  of  know- 
ledge both  ufeful  and  entertaining. 
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HyJ,  After  all,  can  it  be  fuppofed  God  would  deceive  all  mankind  ? Do 
you  imagine,  he  would  have  induced  the  whole  world  to  believe  the  be- 
ing of  matter,  if  there  was  no  fuch  thing? 

Phil.  That  every  epidemical  opinion  ariftng  from  prejudice,  or  paflion, 
or  thoughtlefsnefs,  may  be  imputed  to  God,  as  the  author  of  it,  I believe 
you  will  not  affirm.  Whatfoever  opinion  we  father  on  him,  it  muft  be 
either  becaufe  he  has  difcovered  it  to  us  by  fupernatural  revelation,  or 
becaufe  it  is  ib  evident  to  our  natural  faculties,  which  were  framed  and 
given  us  by  God,  that  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  withhold  our  alfent 
from  it.  But  where  is  the  revelation  ? or  wffiere  is  the  evidence  that 
extorts  the  belief  of  matter?  Nay,  how  does  it  appear,  that  matter  taken 
for  fomething  diftindt  from  what  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes,  is  thought 
to  exift  by  all  mankind,  or  indeed  by  any  except  a few  philofophers,  who 
do  not  know  what  they  would  be  at?  Your  queftion  fuppofes  thefe  points 
are  clear  j and  when  you  have  cleared  them,  I ffiall  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  give  you  another  anfwer.  In  the  mean  time  let  it  fuffice  that  I tell 
you,  I do  not  fuppofe  God  has  deceived  mankind  at  all. 

Hyl.  But  the  novelty,  Philonous,  the  novelty  ! There  lies  the  danger. 
New  notions  Ihould  always  be  difcountenanced  j they  unfettle  mens 
ipinds,  and  no  body  knows  where  they  will  end. 

Phil.  Why  the  rejediing  a notion  that  hath  no  foundation  either  in 
fenfe  or  in  reafon,  or  in  divine  authority,  fhould  be  thought  to  unfettle 
the  belief  of  fuch  opinions  as  are  grounded  on  all  or  any  of  thefe,  I can- 
not imagine.  That  innovations  in  government  and  religion,  are  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  difcountenanced,  I freely  own.  But  is  there  the 
like  reafon  why  they  fhould  be  difcouraged  in  philofophy  ? The  making 
any  thing  known  which  was  unknown  before,  is  an  innovation  in  know- 
ledge: and  if  all  fuch  innovations  had  been  forbidden,  men  would  have 
made  a notable  progrefs  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  But  it  is  none  of  my 
bufinefs  to  plead  for  novelties  and  paradoxes.  That  the  qualities  we 
perceive,  are  not  on  the  objedls:  that  we  muft  not  believe  our  fenfes: 
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that  we  know  nothing  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  can  never  be 
aflured  even  of  their  exiftence : that  real  colours  and  founds  are  nothing 
but  certain  unknown  figures  and  motions  : that  motions  are  in  themfelves 
neither  fivnft  nor  flow : that  there  are  in  bodies  abfolute  extenfions,  with- 
out any  particular  magnitude  or  figure : that  a thing  ftupid,  thoughtlefs 
and  inactive,  operates  on  a fpirit : that  the  leaft  particle  of  a body,  con- 
tains innumerable  extended  parts.  Thefe  are  the  novelties,  thefe  are  the 
flrange  notions  which  fliock  the  genuine  uncorrupted  judgment  of  all 
mankind  j and  being  once  admitted,  embarrafs  the  mind  with  endlefs 
doubts  and  difficulties.  And  it  is  againft  thefe  and  the  like  innovations, 
i endeavour  to  vindicate  common  fenfe.  It  is  true,  in  doing  this,  I may 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  ufe  fome  ambages^  and  ways  of  fpeech  not  com- 
mon. But  if  my  notions  are  once  thoroughly  underftood,  that  which  is 
moft  Angular  in  them,  will  in  effedl  be  found  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  this:  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible,  and  a plain  contradidlion  to 
fuppofe,  any  unthinking  being  fliould  exift  without  being  perceived  by  a 
mind.  And  if  this  notion  be  Angular,  it  is  a fhame  it  fliould  be  fo  at 
this  time  of  day,  and  in  a chriftian  country. 

Hyl.  As  for  the  difficulties  other  opinions  may  be  liable  to,  thofe  are 
out  of  the  queftion.  It  is  your  bufinefs  to  defend  your  own  opinion. 
Can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  you  are  for  changing  all  things  into 
ideas?  You,  I fay,  who  are  not  afhamed  to  charge  me  with  fcepticifm. 
This  is  fo  plain,  there  is  no  denying  it. 

Phil.  You  miftake  me.  I am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,  but 
rather  ideas  into  things;  fincc  thofe  immediate  objedls  of  perception, 
which  according  to  you,  are  only  appearances  of  things,  I take  to  be  the 
real  things  themfelves. 

Hyl.  Things!  you  may  pretend  what  you  pleafe;  but  it  is  certain,  you 
leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of  things,  the  outfide  only  which 
flrikes  the  fenfes. 
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Phil.  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outfide  of  things,  feems  to 
me  the  very  things  themfelves.  ' Nor  are  they  empty  or  incomplete  other- 
wife,  than  upon  your  fuppofition,  that  matter  is  an  effential  part  of  all 
corporeal  things.  We  both  therefore  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive 
only  fenfible  forms : but  herein  we  differ,  you  will  have  them  to  be 
empty  appearances,  I real  beings.  In  fhort  you  do  not  truft  your 
fenfes,  I do. 

Hyl.  You  fay  you  believe  your  fenfes  j and  feem  to  applaud  yourfelf 
that  in  this  you  agree  with  the  vulgar.  According  to  you  therefore,  the 
true  nature  of  a thing  is  difcovered  by  the  fenfes.  If  fo,  whence  comes 
that  difagreement  ? Why  is  not  the  fame  figure,  and  other  fenfible  qua- 
lities, perceived  all  manner  of  ways  ? and  why  fhould  we  ufe  a niicror 
fcope,  the  better  to  difcover  the  true  nature  of  a body,  if  it  were  difco- 
verable  to  the  naked  eye  ? ’ 

Phil.  Stridly  fpeaking,  Ilylas.^  we  do  not  fee  the  fame  objedi  that  we 
feel  j neither  is  the  fame  object  perceived  by  the  microfcope,  which  was 
by  the  naked  eye.  But  in  cafe  every  variation  was  thought  fufiicient  to 
conftitute  a new  kind  or  individual,  the  endlefs  number  or  confufion  of 
names  would  render  language  impradicablc.  Therefore  to  avoid  this  a» 
well  as  other  inconveniencies  which  are  obvious  upon  a little  thought, 
men  combine  together  feveral  ideas,  apprehended  by  divers  fenfes,  or  by 
the  fame  fenfe  at  different  times,  or  in  different  circumftances,  but  ob- 
ferved  however  to  have  fome  connexion  in  nature,  either  with  refpe£l 
to  coexiftence  or  fucceflion  j all  which  they  refer  to  one  name,  and  con- 
i[ider  as  one  thing.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  I examine  by  my  other 
fenfes  a thing  I have  feen,  it  is  not  in  order  to  underftand  better  the  fame 
objedt  which  I had  perceived  by  fight,  the  objedl  of  one  fenfe  not  being 
perceived  by  the  other  fenfes.  And  when  I look  through  a microfcope, 
it  is  not  that  I may  perceive  more  clearly  what  I perceived  already  with 
my  bare  eyes,  the  objed  perceived  by  the  glafs  being  quite  different 
from  the  former.  But  in  both  cafes  my  aim  is  only  to  know  what  ideas 
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are  conne(£led  together  j and  the  more  a man  knows  of  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  the  more  he  is  faid  to  know  of  the  nature  of  things.  What  there- 
fore if  our  ideas  are  variable  j what  if  our  fenfes  are  not  in  all  circum- 
ftances  affeded  with  the  fame  appearances  ? It  will  not  thence  follow, 
they  are  not  to  be  trufted,  or  that  they  are  inconfiftent  either  with  them- 
felves  or  any  thing  elfe,  except  it  be  with  your  preconceived  notion  of 
(I  know  not  what)  one  fmgle,  unchanged,  unperceivable,  real  nature, 
marked  by  each  name:  which  prejudice  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife 
from  not  rightly  underftanding  the  commondanguage  of  men  fpeaking 
of  feveral  diftind  ideas,  as  united  into  one  thing  by  the  mind.  And  in- 
deed there  is  caufe  to  fufped  feveral  erroneous  conceits  of  the  philofo- 
phers  are  owing  to  the  fame  original:  while  they  began  to  build  their 
fchemes,  not  fo  much  on  notions  as  words,  which  were  framed  by  the 
vulgar,  merely  for  conveniency  and  difpatch  in  the  common  adions  of 
life,  without  any  regard  to  fpeculation. 

Hyl.  Methinks  I apprehend  your  meaning. 

Phil.  It  is  your  opinion,  the  ideas  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes-  are  not 
real  things,  but  images,  or  copies  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is 
no  farther  real,  than  as  our  ideas  are  the  true  reprefentations  of  thofe 
originals.  But  as  thefe  fuppofed  originals  are  in  themfelves  unknown, 
it  is  impoflible  to  know  how  far  our  ideas  refemble  them  ; or  whether 
they  refemble  them  at  all.  We  cannot  therefore  be  fure  we  have  any 
real  knowledge.  Farther,  as  our  ideas  are  perpetually  varied,  without 
any  change  in  the  fuppofed  real  things,  it  neceffarily  follows  they  cannot 
all  be  true  copies  of  them : or  if  feme  are,  and  others  are  not,  it  is  im- 
pofTible  to  diflinguifh  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  this  plunges  us 
yet  deeper  in  uncertainty.  Again,  when  we  confider  the  point,  we  can- 
not conceive  how  any  idea,  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,  fhould  have  an  ab- 
folute  exiflcnce  out  of  a mind:  nor  eonfequently,  according  to  you,  how 
there  fhould  be  any  real  thing  in  nature.  The  refult  of  all  which  is, 
that  wc  are  thrown  into  the  mofl  hopelefs  and  abandoned  fcepticifm. 
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Now  give  me  leave  to  afk  you,  Firji,  Whether  your  referring  ideas  to 
certain  abfolutely  exifting  unperceived  fubftances,  as  their  originals,  be 
not  the  fource  of  all  this  fcepticifm  f Secondly,  Whether  you  are  informed, 
either  by  fenfe  or  reafon,  of  the  exiftcnce  of  thofe  unknown  originals? 
And  in  cafe  you  are  not,  whether  it  be  not  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them  ? 
thirdly.  Whether,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  there  is  any  thing  diftindly 
conceived  or  meant  by  the  abfolute  or  external  exijience  of  unpercehing 
fubjlancei  ? Lajlly,  Whether  the  premifes  confidered,  it  be  not  the  wifeft 
way  to  follow  nature,  truft  your  fenfes,  and  laying  afide  all  anxious 
thought  about  unknown  natures  or  fubftances,  admit  with  the  vulgar 
thofe  for  real  things,  which  are  perceived  by  the  fenfes  ? 

Hyl.  For  the  prefent,  I have  no  inclination  to  the  anfwering  part.  I 
would  much  rather  fee  how  you  can  get  over  what  follows.  Pray  are 
not  the  objeds  perceived  by  the  fenfes  of  one,  likewife  perceivable  to 
others  prefent  ? If  there  were  an  hundred  more  here,  they  would  all  fee 
the  garden,  the  trees,  and  flowers  as  I fee  them.  But  they  are  not  in 
the  fame  manner  aftedled  with  the  ideas  I frame  in  my  imagination. 
Does  not  this  make  a difference  between  the  former  fort  of  objeds  and 
tlie  latter  ? 

Phil.  I grant  it  does.  Nor  have  I ever  denied  a difference  between  the 
objeds  of  fenfe  and  thofe  of  imagination.  But  what  would  you  infer 
from  thence?  You  cannot  fay  that  fenfible  objeds  exift  unperceived,  be- 
caufe  they  are  perceived  by  many. 

Hyl.  I own,  I can  make  nothing  of  that  objedion ; but  it  hath  led 
me  into  another.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  by  our  fenfes  we  perceive 
only  the  ideas  exifling  in  our  minds? 

Phil.  It  is. 

Hyl.  But  the  fan  e iiea  which  is  in  my  mind,  cannot  be  in  yours,  or  in 
any  other  mind.  Doth  it  not  therefore  follow  from  your  principles,  that 
no  two  can  foe  the  fame  thing?  And  is  not  this,  highly  abfurd? 
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Phil.  If  the  term  fame  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  it  is  certain, 
(and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  principles  I maintain)  that  different  per- 
fons  may  perceive  the  fame  thing  j or  the  fame  thing  or  idea  exift  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  Words  are  of  arbitrary  impofition  j and  fince  men  are 
ufed  to  apply  the  word  fame  where  no  diflindlion  or  variety  is  perceived, 
and  I do  not  pretend  to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that  as  men 
have  faid  before,  feveral faw  the  fame  things  fo  they  may  upon  like  occa- 
fions  ftill  continue  to  ufe  the  fame  phrafe,  without  any  deviation  either 
from  propriety  of  language,  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the  term 
fame  be  ufed  in  the  acceptation  of  philofophers,  who  pretend  to  an  ab- 
flraded  notion  of  identity,  then,  according  to  their  fundry  definitions  of 
this  notion,  (for  it  is  not  yet  agreed  wherein  that  philofophic  identity 
confifts)  it  may  or  may  not  be  'poffible  for  divers  perfons  to  perceive  the 
fame  thing.  But  whether  philofophers  fliall  think  fit  to  call  a thing  the 
fame  or  no,  is,  I conceive,  of  fmall  importance.  Let  us  fuppofe  feveral 
men  together,  all  endued  with  the  fame  faculties,  and  confequently  af- 
fedted  in  like  fort  by  their  fenfes,  and  who  had  yet  never  known  the  ule 
of  language  j they  would  without  queftion  agree  in  their  perceptions. 
Though  perhaps,  when  they  came  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  fome  regarding 
the  uniformnefs  of  what  was  perceived,  might  call  it  the  fame  thing: 
others  efpecially  regarding  the  diverfity  of  perfons  who  perceived,  might 
choofe  the  denomination  of  different  things.  But  who  fees  not  that  all 
the  difpute  is  about  a word  ? to  wit,  whether  what  is  perceived  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  may  yet  have  the  term  fame  applied  to  it  ? Or  fuppofe  a 
houfe,  whofe  walls  or  outward  fhell  remaining  unaltered,  the  chambers 
are  all  pulled  down,  and  new  ones  built  in  their  place ; and  that  you 
fhould  call  this  the  fame.,  and  I fliould  fay  it  was  not  the  fame  houfe : 
would  we  not  for  all  this  perfedtly  agree  in  our  thoughts  of  the  houfe, 
confidered  in  itfelf And  would  not  all  the  difference  confift  in  a found? 
If  you  fhould  fay,  we  differ  in  our  notions  5 for  that  you  fuperadded  to 
your  idea  of  the  houfe  the  fimple  abftraded  idea  of  identity,  whereas  I 
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did  not  i 1 would  tell  you  I know  not  what  you  mean  by  that  abjlralied 
idea  of  identity  j and  (hould  defire  you  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts, 

and  be  fure  you  underftood  yourfelf. Why  fo  filent,  Hylas  ? Are  you 

not  yet  fatisfied,  men  may  difpute  about  identity  and  diverfity,  without 
any  real  difference  in  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  abftraded  from 
names  ? Take  this  farther  reflexion  with  you : that  whether  matter  be 
allowed  to  exift  or  no,  the  cafe  is  exadly  the  fame  as  to  the  point  in 
hand.  For  the  Materialifts  themfelves  acknowledge  what  we  imme- 
diately perceive  by  our  fenfes,  to  be  our  own  ideas,*  Your  difficulty 
therefore,  that  no  two  fee  the  fame  thing,  makes  equally  againft  the 
Materialifts  and  me.  , . ■ - 

Hyl.  But  they  fuppofe  an  external  archetype,  to  which  referring  their 
fbveral  ideas,  they  may  truly  be  faid  to  perceive  the  fame  thing. 

Phil.  And  (not  \Q  mention  your  having  difcarded  thofe  archetypes)  fo 
may  you  fuppofe  an ; external  archetype  on  my  principles ; external^  I 
mean,  to  your  own  mind  j though  indeed  it  muft  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in 
that  mind  which  comprehends  all  things  j but  then  this  ferves  all  the  ends 
of  identity,  as  well  as  if  it  exifted  out  of  a mind.  And  I am  fure  you 
yourfelf  will  not  fay,  it  is  lefs  intelligible. 

Hyl.  You  have  indeed  clearly  fatisfied^  me,  either  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty at  bottom  in  this  point  j or  if  there  be,  that  it  makes  equally 
againft  both  opinions. 

Phil.  But  that  which  makes  equally  againft  two  contradidlory  opi- 
nions, can  be  a proof  againft  neither. 

Hyl.  I acknowledge  it.  But  after  all,  Philonous.,  when  I confider  the 
fubftance  of  what  you  advance  againft  fcepticifm^  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this.  We  are  fure  that  we  really  fee,  hear,  feel  j in  a word,  that 
we  are  affedled  with  fenfible  imprelfions. 

Phil.  And  hov/  are  we  concerned  any  farther  ? I fee  this  cherry,  1 feel 
it,  I tafte  it:  and  I am  fure  nothing  cannot  be  feen,  or  felt,  cr  taft:e*d : 
it  is  tlicrefore  real.  Take  away  the  fenfations  of  roftncfs,  moifture, 
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rednefs,  tartnefs,  and  you  take  away  the  cherry.  Since  it  is  not  a being 
diftind  from  fenfations  j a cherry.^  I fay,  is  nothing  but  a congeries  of 
fenfible  impreflions,  or  ideas  perceived  by  various  fenfes : which  ideas 
are  united  into  one  thing  (or  have  one  name  given  them)’  by  the  mind  ^ 
becaufe  they  are  obferved  to  attend  each  other.  Thus  when  the  palate 
is  affeded  with  fuch  a particular  tafle,  the  fight  is  affeded  with  a red 
colour,  the  touch  with  roundnefs,  foftnefs,  Gfc.  Hence,  when  I fee, 
and  feel,  and  tafte,  in  fundry  certain  manners,  I am  fure  the  cherry  exifts, 
or  is  real  j its  reality  being  in  my  opinion  nothing  abftraded  from  thofe 
fenfations.  But  if  by  the  word  cherry  you  mean  an  unknown  nature 
diftind  from  all  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  and  by  its  exiftence  fomething 
diftind  from  its  being  perceived  ; then  indeed  I own,  neither  you  nor  I, 
nor  any  one  elfe  can  be  fure  it  exifts. 

Hyl.  But  what  would  you  fay,  Ehthnous,  if  I ftiould  bring  the  very 
fame  reafons  againft  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things  in  a mind,  which 
you  have  offered  againft  their  exifting  in  a material  fubjiratiim  ? 

Phil.  When.  I fee  your  reafons,  you  (hall  hear  what  I have  to  fay  to 
them. 

Hyl.  Is  the  mind  extended  or  unextended  ? 

Phil.  Unextended,  without  doubt. 

Hyl.  Do  you  fay  the  things  you  perceive  are  in  your  mind  1 

Phil.  They  are. 

Hyl.  Again,  have  I not  heard  you  fpeak  of  fenfible  impreflions  ? 

Phil.  I believe  you  may. 

Hyl.  Explain  to  me  now,  O Phiknous  ! how  it  is  poffible  there  fiioukl 
be  room  for  all  thofe  trees  and  houfes  to  exift  in  your  mind..  Can  ex- 
tended things  be  contained  in  that  which  is  unextended  ? Or  are  we  to 
imagine  impreflions  made  on  a thing  void  of  all  folidity  I You  cannot  fay 
objedls  are  in  your  mind,  as  books  in  your  ftudy : or  that  things  are  im- 
printed on  it,  as  the  figure  of  a feal  upon  w^ax.  In  what  fenfe  therefore 
are  we  to  underftand  thofe  exprelTions  ? Explain  me  this  if  you  can : 
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and  I (hall  then  be  able  to  anfwer  all  ihofe  queries  you  formerly  put  to 
me  about  my  fuhjlratum. 

Fhil.  Look  you,  Hylas^  when  I fpeak  of  obje<fts  as  exifling  in  the 
mind  or  imprinted  on  the  fenfesj  I would  not  be  underftood  in  the  grofs 
literal  fenfe,  as  w’hen  bodies  are  faid  to  exift  in  a place,  or  a feal  to 
make  an  irapreffion  upon  w’ax.  My  meaning  is  only  that  the  mind 
comprehends  or  perceives  them  j and  that  it  is  afFe<fled  from  without, 
or  by  fomc  being  diftind;  from  itfelf.  This  is  my  explication  of  your 
difficulty  j and  how  it  can  ferve  to  make  your  tenet  of  an  unperceiving 
material  fiibjiratum  intelligible,  I would  fain  know. 

Hyl.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I confefs  I do  not  fee  what  ufe  can  be  made 
of  it.  But  are  you  not  guilty  of  fome  abufe  of  language  in  this .? 

Phil.  None  at  all : it  is  no  more  than  common  cuftom,  which  you 
know  is  the  rule  of  language,  hath  authorized : nothing  being  more 
nfual,  than  for  philofophers  to  fpeak  of  the  immediate  objedls  of  the  un- 
derftanding  as  things  exifting  in  the  mind.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
this,  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  general  analogy  of  language ; moft 
part  of  the  mental  operations  being  fignified  by  words  borrowed  from 
fenfible  things ; as  is  plain  in  the  terms  comprehend.,  refieSl,  difcourfe,  &c. 
which  being  applied  to  the  mind,  muft  not  be  taken  in  their  grofs  ori- 
ginal fenfe. 

Hyl.  You  have,  I own,  fatisfied  me  in  this  point : but  there  ftill  re- 
mains one  great  difficulty,  which  I know  not  how  you  will  get  over. 
And  indeed  it  is  of  fuch  importance,  that  if  you  could  folve  all  others, 
without  being  able  to  find  a folution  for  this,  you  muft  never  expe£l  to 
make  me  a profelyte  to  your  principles. 

Phil.  Let  me  know  this  mighty  difficulty. 

Hyl.  The  fcripture  account  of  the  creation,  is  what  appears  to  me 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  your  notions.  Mofes  tells  us  of  a creation  ; 
A creation  of  what  ? of  ideas?  No  certainly,  but  of  things,  of  real  things, 
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fblid  corporeal  fubftances.  Bring  your  principles  to  agree  with  this,  and 
I thall  perhaps  agree  with  you. 

Phil.  Mofes  mentions  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  earth  and  fea,  plants 
and  animals:  that  all  thefe  do  really  exift,  and  were  in  the  beginning 
created  by  God,  I make  no  queftion.  If  by  ideas.,  you  mean  fidions 
and  fancies  of  the  mind,  then  thefe  are  no  ideas.  If  by  ideas,  you  mean 
immediate  objedls  of  the  underftanding,  or  fenfible  things  which  cannot 
exift  unperceived,  or  out  of  a mind,  then  thefe  things  are  ideas.  But 
whether  you  do,  or  do  not  call  them  ideas,  it  matters  little.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  about  a name.  And  whether  that  name  be  retained  or  re- 
jedled,  the  fenfe,  the  truth  and  reality  of  things  continues  the  fame. 
In  common  talk,  the  objects  of  our  fenfes  are  not  termed  ideas  but 
things.  Call  them  fo  flill : provided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them  any 
abfolute  external  exiftence, . and  I fhall  never  quarrel  with  you  for  a 
word.  The  creation  therefore  I allow  to  have  been  a creation  of  things, 
of  real  things.  Neither  is  this  in  the  leaft  inconfiflent  with  my  principles, 
as  is  evident  from  what  I have  now  faid  j and  would  have  been  evident 
to  you  without  this,  if  you  had  not  forgotten  what  had  been  fo  often 
faid  before.  But  as  for  folid  corporeal  fubftances,  I defire  you  to  fhew 
where  Mofes  makes  any  mention  of  them  j and  if  they  fhould  be  men- 
tioned by  him,  or  any  other  infpired  writer,  it  would  ftill  be  incumbent 
on  you  to  ftiew  thofe  words  were  not  taken  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  for 
things  falling  under  our  fenfes,  but  in  the  philofophic  acceptation,  for 
matter,  or  an  unknown  quiddity,  with  an  abfolute  exiftence.  When 
you  have  proved  thefe  points,  then  (and  not  till  then)  may  you  bring 
the  authority  of  Mofes  into  our  difpute. 

Hyl.  It  is  in  vain  to  difpute  about  a point  fo  clear.  1 am  content  to 
refer  it  to  your  own  confcience.  Are  you  not  fatisfied  there  is  fome 
peculiar  repugnancy  between  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  and 
your  notions? 
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Phil.  If  all  poflible  fenfe,  which  can  be  put  on  the  firft  chapter  of 
Genejis^  may  be  conceived  as  confiflently  with  my  principles  as  any  other, 
then  it  has  no  peculiar  repugnancy  with  them.  But  there  is  no  fenfe 
you  may  not  as  well  conceive,  believing  as  I do.  Since,  befide  fpirits, 
all  you  conceive  are  ideas  j and  the  exiftence  of  thefe  I do  not  deny. 
Neither  do  you  pretend  they  exift  without  the  mind. 

Hyl.  Pray  let  me  fee  any  fenfe  you  can  underftand  it  in. 

Phil.  Why,  I imagine  that  if  I had  been  prefent  at  the  creation,  I 
fhould  have  feen  things  produced  into  being  j that  is,  become  percepti- 
ble, in  the  order  defcribed  by  the  facred  hiftorian.  I ever  before  believ- 
ed the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  now  find  no  alteration  in  my 
manner  of  believing  it.  When  things  are  faid  to  begin  or  end  their  ex- 
iftence, we  do  not  mean  this  with  regard  to  God,  but  his  creatures.  All 
objedls  are  eternally  known  by  God,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  have 
an  eternal  exiftence  in  his  mind  ; but  when  things  before  imperceptible 
to  creatures,  are  by  a decree  of  God,  made  perceptible  to  them ; then 
are  they  faid  to  begin  a relative  exiftence,  with  refpe<ft  to  created  minds. 
Upon  reading  therefore  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  I underftand 
that  the  feveral  parts  of  the  world  became  gradually  perceiveabTe  to  fi- 
nite fpirits,  endowed  with  proper  faculties ; fo  that  whoever  fuch  were 
prefent,  they  were  in  truth  perceived  by  them.  This  is  the  literal  ob^ 
vious  fenfe  fuggefted  to  me,  by  the  words  of  the  holy  fcripture : m 
which  is  included  no  mention  or  no  thought,  either  of fubjiratum.^  inftru- 
ment,  occafion,  or  abfolute  exiftence.  And  upon  inquiry,  I doubt  not, 
it  will  be  found,  that  moft  plain  honeft  men,  who  believe  the  creation, 
never  think  of  thofe  things  any  more  than  I.  What  metaphyfical  fenfe 
you  may  underftand  it  in,  you  only  can  tell. 

Hyl.  But,  PhilonouSj  yon  do  not  feem  to  be  aware,  that  you  allow 
created  things  in  the  beginning,  only  a relative,  and  confequently  hypo- 
th^ical  being:  that  is  to  fay,  upon  fuppofition  there  were  men  to  per- 
ceive them*  without  which  they  have  no  actuality  of  abfolute  exiftence, 
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' wherein  creation  might  terminate.  Is  it  not  therefore  according  to  you 
plainly  impoflible,  the  creation  of  any  inanimate  creatures  fhould  pre- 
cede that  of  man  ? And  is  not  this  diredly  contrary  to  the  Mofaic  ac- 
count ? 

Phil.  In  anfwer  to  that  I fay,  JirJly  created  beings  might  begin  to  exift 
in  the  mind  of  other  created  intelligences,  betide  men.  You  will  not 
therefore  be  able  to  prove  any  contradidion  between  Mofei  and  my  no- 
tions, unlefs  you  firft  fhew,  there  was  no  other  order  of  finite  created 
Ipirits  in  being  before  man.  I fay  farther,  in  cafe  we  conceive  the  crea- 
tion, as  we  thould  at  this  time  a parcel  of  plants  or  vegetables  of  all 
torts,  produced  by  an  invifible  power,  in  a defert  where  no  body  was 
prefent : that  this  way  of  explaining  or  conceiving  it,  is  confiftent  with 
my  principles,  fince  they  deprive  you  of  nothing,  either  fenfible  or  ima- 
ginable : that  it  exadly  fuits  with  the  common,  natural,  undebauched 
notions  of  mankind : that  it  manifefts  the  dependence  of  all  things  on 
God  ; and  confequently  hath  all  the  good  effed  or  influence,  which  it  is 
poflible  that  important  article  of  our  faith  fhould  have  in  making  men 
humble,  thankful,  and  refigned  to  their  Creator.  I fay  moreover,  that 
in  this  naked  conception  of  things,  divefted  of  words,  there  will  not  be 
found  any  notion  of  what  you  call  the  aliuality  of  abfolute  exifence.  You 
may  indeed  raife  a duft  with  thofe  terms,  and  fo  lengthen  our  difpute  to 
no  purpofe.  But  I intreat  you  calmly  to  look  into  your  own  thoughts, 
and  then  tell  me  if  they  are  not  an  ufelefs  and  unintelligible  jargon. 

HyL  I own,  I have  no  very  clear  notion  annexed  to  them.  But  what 
fay  you  to  this  ? Do  you  not  make  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things  confift 
in  their  being  in  a mind  ? and  were  not  all  things  eternally  in  the  mind 
of  God  ? Did  they  not  therefore  exift  from  all  eternity,  according  to  you  ? 
And  how  could  that  which  was  eternal,  be  created  in  time  ? Can  any 
thing  be  clearer  or  better  conneded  than  this  ? 

Phil.  And  are  not  you  too  of  opinion,  that  God  knew  all  things  from 
eternity  ? 
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Hyl.  I am. 

Phil  Confequently  they  always  had  a being  in  the  divine  intelled. 

IlyL  This  I acknowledge. 

Phil.  By  your  own  confeffion  therefore,  nothing  is  new,  or  begins  to 
be,  in  refpe£t  of  the  mind  of  God.  So  we  are  agreed  in  that  point. 

Hyl.  What  fliall  we  make  then  of  the  creation  ? 

Phil.  May  we  not  underftand  it  to  have  been  intirely  in  refpedl  of 
finite  fpirits  j fo  that  things,  with  regard  to  us,  may  properly  be  faid  to 
begin  their  exiftence,  or  be  created,  when  God  decreed  they  ftiould  be- 
come perceptible  to  intelligent  creatures,  in  that  order  and  manner  which 
he  then  eftablilhed,  and  we  now  call  the  laws  of  nature?  You  may  call 
this  a relative.,  or  hypothetical  exiflence  if  you  pleafe.  But  fo  long  as  it 
fupplies  us  with  the  moft  natural,  obvious,  and  literal  fenfe  of  the  Mofaic 
hiftory  of  the  creation  ; fo  long  as  it  anfwers  all  the  religious  ends  of  that 
great  article  j in  a word,  fo  long  as  you  can  aflign  no  other  fenfe  or 
meaning  in  its  ftead  j why  fhould  we  reje(St  this  ? Is  it  to  comply  with  a 
ridiculous  fceptical  humour  of  making  every  thing  nonfenfe  and  unintel- 
ligible ? I am  fure  you  cannot  fay,  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  For  al- 
lowing it  to  be  a thing  pofllble  and  conceivable,  that  the  corporeal  world 
fhould  have  an  abfolute  fubfiftence  extrinfical  to  the  mind  of  God,  as 
well  as  to  the  minds  of  all  created  fpirits : yet  how  could  this  fet  forth 
either  the  immenfity  or  omnifcience  of  the  Deity,'  or  the  neceffary  and 
immediate  dependence  of  all  things  on  him  ? Nay,  would  it  not  rather 
feem  to  derogate  from  thofe  attributes  ? 

Hyl.  Well,  but  as  to  this  decree  of  God’s,  for  making  things  percep- 
tible : what  fay  you,  Philonous,  is  it  not  plain,  God  did  either  execute 
that  decree  from  all  eternity,  or  at  fome  certain  time  began  to  will  what 
he  had  not  actually  willed  before,  but  only  defigned  to  will.  If  the  for- 
mer, then  there  could  be  no  creation  or  beginning  of  exiftence  in  finite 
things.  If  the  latter,  then  we  muft  acknowledge  fomething  new  to  be- 
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fall  the  Deity  j which  implies  a fort  of  change : and  all  change  argues 
imperfection. 

Pbtl.  Pray  confider  what  you  are  doing.  Is  it  not  evident,  this  ob- 
jection concludes  equally  againft  a creation  in  any  fenfe;  nay,  againft 
every  other  aCt  of  the  Deity, ,difcoverable  by  the  light  of  nature.?  None 
of  which  can  we  conceive,  otherwife  than  as  performed  in  time,  and 
having  a beginning.  God  is  a being  of  tranfeendent  and  unlirriited  per- 
fections: his  nature  therefore  is  incomprehenfible  to  finite  fpirits.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  expeCted,  that  any  man,  whether  materialijl  or  tmma- 
terialijly  fhould  have  exaCtly  Juft  notions  of  the  Deity,  his  attributes, 
and  ways  of  operation.  If  then  you  would  infer  any  thing  againft  me, 
your  difficulty  muft  not  be  drawn  from  the  inadequatenefs  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  nature,  which  is  unavoidable  on  any  fchemej  but 
from  the  denial  of  matter,  of  which  there  is  not  one  word^i  diredly  or 
indireCfly,  in  what  you  have  now  objedled. 

Hyl.  I muft  acknowledge,  the  difficulties  you  are  concerned  to  clear, 
are  fuch  only  as  arife  from  the  non-exiftence  of  matter,  and  are  peculiar 
to  that  notion.  So  far  you  are  in  the  right.  But  I cannot  by  any  means 
bring  myfelf  to  think  there  is  no  fuch  peculiar  repugnancy  between  the 
creation  and  your  opinion ; though  indeed  where  to  fix  it,  I do  not  dif. 
tin(ftly  know. 

Phil  What  would  you  have ! do  I not  acknowledge  a twofold  ftate  of 
things,  the  one  eCfypal  or  natural,  the  other  archetypal  and  eternal  ? 
The  former  was  created  in  timej  the  latter  exifted  from  everlafting  in 
the  mind  of  God.  Is  not  this  agreeable  to  the  eommon  notions  of  di- 
vines ? or  is  any  more  than  this  neceffary  in  order  to  conceive  the  erea- 
tion  ? but  you  fufpedt  fome  peculiar  repugnancy,  though  you  know  not 
where  it  lies.  To  take  away  all  poffibility  of  fcruple  in  the  cafe,  do  but 
confider  this  one  point.  Either  you  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  creation 
on  any  hypothefis  whatfoeverj  and  if  fo,  there  is  no  ground  for  diflike 
or  complaint  againft  my  particular  opinion  on  that  fcore:  or  you  are  able 
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to  conceive  it  and  if  fo,  why  not  on  my  principles,  fince  thereby  no- 
thing conceivable  is  taken  away?  You  have  all  along  been  allowed  the 
full  fcope  of  fenfe,  imagination,  and  reafon.  Whatever  therefore  you 
could  before  apprehend,  either  immediately  or  mediately  by  your  fenfes, 
or  by  ratiocination  from  your  fenfes  j whatever  you  could  perceive,  ima- 
gine or  underftand,  remains  ftill  with  you.  If  therefore  the  notion  you 
have  of  the  creation  by  other  principles  be  intelligible,  you  have  it  ftill 
-upon  mine;  if  it  be  not  intelligible,  I conceive  it  to  be  no  notion  at  all; 
and  fo  there  is  no  lofs  of  it.  And  indeed  it  feems  to  me  very  plain,  that 
the  fuppofttion  of  matter,  that  is,  a thing  perfedly  unknown  and  incon- 
ceivable, cannot  ferve  to  make  us  conceive  any  thing.  And  I hope,  it 
need  not  be  proved  to  you,  that  if  the  exiftence  of  matter  doth  not  make 
the  creation  conceivable,  the  creation’s  being  without  it  inconceivable, 
can  be  no  objection  againft  its  non-exiftence. 

Hyl,  I confefs,  Philonous^  you  have  almoft  fatisfied  me  in  this  point  of 
the  creation. 

Phil.  I would  fain  know  why  you  are  not  quite  fatisfied.  You  tell  me 
indeed  of  a repugnancy  between  the  Mofaic  hiftory  and  immaterialifm : 
but  you  know  not  where  it  lies.  Is  this  reafonable,  Hylas  ? Can  you 
expert  I fliould  folve  a difficulty  without  knowing  what  it  is  ? But  to 
pafs  by  all  that,  would  not  a man  think  you  were  aftured  there  is  no 
repugnancy  between  the  received  notions  of  materialifts  and  the  infpired 
writings  ? 

Hyl.  And  fo  I am. 

Phil.  Ought  the  hiftorical  part  of  fcripture  to  be  underftood  in  a plain 
obvious  fenfe,  or  in  a fenfe  which  is  metaphyfical,  and  out  of  the  way? 

Hyl.  In  the  plain  fenfe,  doubtlefs. 

Phil.  When  Mofes  fpeaks  of  herbs,  earth,  water,  as  having  been 
created  by  God  ; think  you  not  the  fenfible  things,  commonly  fignified 
by  thofe  words,  are  fuggefted  to  every  unphilofopbical  reader  ? 

Hyl.  I cannot  help  thinking  fo. 
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Phil.  And  are  not  all  ideas,  or  things  perceived  by  fenfe,  to  be  denied 
a real  exiftence  by  the  dodrine  of  the  materialifts  ? 

Hyl.  This  F have  already  acknowledged. 

Phil.  The  creation  therefore,  according  to  them,  was  not  the  creation 
of  things  fenfible,  which  have  only  a relative  being,  but  of  certain  un- 
known natures,  which  have  an  abfolute  being,  wherein  creation  might 
terminate. 

Hyl.  True. 

Phil.  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  the  alferters  of  matter  deftroy  the 
plain  obvious  fenfe  of  Mofes,  with  which  their  notions  are  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  j and  inftead  of  it  obtrude  on  us  I know  not  what,  fomething 
equally  unintelligible  to  themfelves  and  me  ? 

Hyl.  I cannot  contradid  you. 

Phil.  tells  . us  of  a creation.  A creation  of  what  ? of  unknown 

quiddities,  of  occafions,  or  fubjiratums  ? No  certainly  j but  of  things  ob^ 
vious  to  the  fenfes.  You  muft  firft  reconcile  this  with  your  notions,  if 
you  exped  I fhould  be  reconciled  to  them. 

Hyl.  I fee  you  can  affault  me  with  my  own  weapons. 

'Phil.  Then  as  to  abfolute  exiflence-,  was  there  ever  known  a more 
jejune  notion  than  that  ? Something  it  is,  fo  abftraded  and  unintelligible, 
that  you  have  frankly  owned  you  could  not  conceive  it,  much  lefs  explain 
any  thing  by  it.  But  allowing  matter  to  exift,  and  the  notion  of  abfo- 
lute exiftence  to  be  as  clear  as  light  j yet  was  this  ever  known  to  make 
the  creation  more  credible  ? Nay  hath  it  not  furnithed  the  Atheifs  and 
Injideh  of  all  ages,  with  the  moft  plaufible  argument  againft  a creation  ? 
That  a corporeal  fubftance,  which  hath  an  abfolute  exiftence  without  the 
minds  of  fpirits,  ftiould  be  produced  out  of.  nothing  by  the  mere  will  of 
a fpirit,  hath  been  looked  upon  as  a thing  fo  contrary  to  all  reafon,  fo 
impoflible  and  abfurd,  that  not  only  the  moft  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients, but  even  divers  modern  and  chriftian  philofophers  have  thought 
matter  coeternal  with  the  Deity.  Lay  thefe  things  together,  and  then 
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judge  you  whether  matorialifni.  difpofes  men  to  believe  the  creation 
of  things. 

Hyl.  I own,  Philonous^  I think  it  does  not.  This  of  the  creation  is 
the  laft  objedion  I can  think  of  j and  I muft  needs  own  it  hath  been  fuf- 
ficiently  anfwered  as  well  as  the  reft.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  over- 
come, but  a fort  of  unaccountable  backwardnefs  that  I find  in  myfelf  to- 
ward your  notions. 

Phil.  When  a man  is  fwayed,  he  knows  not  why,  to  one  fide  of  a 
queftion  j can  this,  think  you,  be  any  thing  elfe  but  the  effedt  of  preju- 
dice, which  never  fails  to  attend  old  and  rooted  notions?  And  indeed 
in  this  refpedl  1 cannot  deny  the  belief  of  matter  to  have  very  much 
the  advantage  over  the  contrary  opinion,  with  men  of  a learned  edu- 
cation. 

Hyl.  I confefs  it  feems  to  be  as  you  fay. 

Phil.  As  a balance  therefore  to  this  weight  of  prejudice,  let  us  throw 
into  the  fcale  the  great  advantages  that  arife  from  the  belief  of  immate- 
rialifm,  both  in  regard  to  religion  and  human  learning.  The  being  of  a 
God,  and  incorruptibility  of  the  foul,  thofe  great  articles  of  religion, 
are  they  not  proved  with  the  cleareft  and  moft  immediate  evidence? 
When  I fay  the  being  of  a GOD,  I do  not  mean  an  obfcure  general  caufe 
of  things,  whereof  we  have  no  conception,,  but  GOD,  in  the  ftridt  and 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  A being  whofe  fpirituality,  omniprefence, 
providence,  omnifcience,  infinite  power  and  goodnefs,  are  as  confpicuous 
as  the  exiftence  of  fenfible  things,  of  which  (notwithftanding  the  falla- 
cious pretences  and  affeded  Icruples  of  Sceptics)  there  is  no  more  reafon 
to  doubt,  than  of  our  own  being.  Then  with  relation  to  human  fci- 
encesj  in  natural  philofophy,  what  intricacies,  what  obfcurities,  what 
contradidi ons,  hath  the  belief  of  matter  led  men  into!  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  numbcrlefs  difputes  about  its  extent,  continuity,  homogenity, 
gravity,  divifibility,  &c.  do  they  not  pretend  to  explain  all  things  by  bo- 
dies operating  on  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion  ? and  yet,  are 
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they  able  to  comprehend  how  any  one  body  fhould  move  another  ? 
Nay,  admitting  there  was  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  notion  of  an 
inert  being  with  a caufe  j or  in  conceiving  how  an  accident  might  pafs 
from  one  body  to  another  j yet  by  all  their  ftrained  thoughts  and  extra- 
vagant fuppofitions,  have  they  been  able  to  reach  the  mechanical  pro- 
dudion  of  any  one  animal  or  vegetable  body  ? Can  they  account  by  the 
laws  of  motion,  for  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  or  colours,  or  for  the  regular 
courfe  of  things  ? Have  they  accounted  by  phyfical  principles  for  the 
aptitude  and  contrivance,  even  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  parts  of  the 
univerfe  ? But  laying  afide  matter  and  corporeal  caufes,  and  admitting 
only  the  efficiency  of  an  all-perfed  mind,  are  not  all  the  effecSls  of  nor 
ture  eafy  and  intelligible  ? If  the  phenomena  are  nothing  elfe  but  ideai ; 
God  is  a fpirit^  but  matter  an  unintelligent,  unperceiving  being.  If 
they  demonftrate  an  unlimited  power  in  their  caufe  5 God  is  a^ive  and 
omnipotent,  but  matter  an  inert  mafs.  If  the  order,  regularity,  and 
ufefulnefs  of  them,  can  never  be  Efficiently  admired  j God  is  infinitely 
wife  and  provident,  but  matter  deftitute  of  all  contrivance  and  defign. 
Thefe  furely  are  great  advantages  in  phyjics.  Not  to  mention  that  the 
apprehenfion  of  a diftant  Deity,  naturally  difpofes  men  to  a negligence  in 
their  moral  adions,  which  they  would  be  more  cautious  of,  in  cafe  they 
thought  him  immediately  prefent,  and  adling  on  their  minds  without  the 
interpofition  of  matter,  or  unthinking  fecond  caufes.  Then  in  meta^ 
phyjics what  difficulties  concerning  entity  in  abflradt,  fubfiantial  forms, 
hylarchic  principles,  plaftic  natures,  fubflance  and  accident  principle  of 
individuation,  poffibility  of  matter’s  thinking,  origin  of  ideas,  the  man^ 
ner  how  two  independent  fubftances,  fo  widely  different  as  fpirit  and 
matter^  fhould  mutually  operate  on  each  other  ? what  difficulties,  I<  fay, 
and  endlefs  difquifitions  concerning  thefe  and  innumerable  other  the  like 
points,  do  we  efcape  by  fuppofing  only  fpirits  and  ideas?  Even  the 
mathematics  themfelves,  if  we  take  aw'ay  the  abfolute  exiftence  of  ex- 
tended things,  become  much  more  clear  and  eafy  j.  the  moft  fhocking 
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paradoxes  and  intricate  fpeculations  in  thofe  fciences,  depending  on  the 
infinite  divifibility  of  finite  extenfion,  which  depends  on  that  fuppofi- 
tion.  But  what  need  is  there  to  infift  on  the  particular  fciences  ? Is  not  - 
that  oppofition  to  all  fcience  whatfoever,  that  phrenfy  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Sceptics.,  built  on  the  fame  foundation  ? Or  can  you  produce  fo 
much  as  one  argument  againft  the  reality  of  corporeal  things,  or  in  behalf 
of  that  avowed  utter  ignorance  of  their  natures,  which  doth  not  fuppofe 
their  reality  to  confift  in  an  external  abfolute  exiftence?  Upon  this  fup- 
pofition  indeed,  the  objedions  from  the  change  of  colours  in  a pigeon’s 
neck,  or  the  appearances  of  a broken  oar  in  the  water,  muft  be  allowed 
to  have  weight.  But  thofe  and  the  like  objedions  vanifh,  if  we  do  not 
maintain  the  being  of  abfolute  external  originals,  but  place  the  reality  of 
things  in  ideas,  fleeting  indeed,  and  changeable ; however  not  changed 
at  random,  but  according  to  the  fixed  order  of  nature.  For  herein  con- 
fifts  that  conftancy  and  truth  of  things,  which  fecures  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  and  difiinguilhes  that  which  is  real  from  the  irregular  vifions  of  the 
fancy. 

Hyl.  I agree  to  all  you  have  now  faid,  and  muft  own  that  nothing  can 
incline  me  to  embrace  your  opinion,  more  than  the  advantages  I fee  it  is 
attended  with.  I am  by  nature  lazy  j and  this  would  be  a mighty  abridg- 
ment in  knowledge.  What  doubts,  what  hypothefes,  what  labyrinths 
of  amufement,  what  fields  of  difputation,  what  an  ocean  of  falfe  learn- 
ing, may  be  avoided  by  that  fingle  notion  of  immaterialifm  f 

Phil.  After  all,  is  there  any  thing  farther  remaining  to  be  done?  You 
may  remember  you  promifed  to  embrace  that  opinion,  which  upon  exa- 
mination fhould  appear  moft  agreeable  to  common  fenfe,  and  remote 
from  fcepticifm.  This  by  your  own  confeflion  is  that  which  denies  mat- 
ter, or  the  abfolute  exiftence  of  corporeal  things.  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
fame  notion  has  been  proved  feveral  ways,  viewed  in  different  lights, 
purfued  in  its  confequences,  and  all  objedions  againft  it  cleared.  Can 
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there  be  a greater  evidence  of  its  truth  ? or  is  it  poflible  it  Ihould  have 
all  the  marks  of  a true  opinion,  and  yet  be  falfe  ? 

Hyl.  I own  myfelf  intirely  fatisfied  for  the  prefent  in  all  refpeds.  But 
what  fecurity  can  I have  that  I fhall  flill  continue  the  fame  full  affent  to 
your  opinion,  and  that  no  unthought-of  objedion  or  difficulty  will  occur 
hereafter  ? 

Phil.  Pray,  Hylas ^ do  you  in  other  cafes,  when  a point  is  once  evi- 
dently proved,  withhold  your  alTent  on  account  of  objedions  or  difficul- 
ties it  may  be  liable  to  ? Are  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  dodrine  of 
mcommenfurable  quantities,  of  the  angle  of  contad,  of  the  afymptotes 
to  curves  or  the  like,  fufficient  to  make  you  hold  out  againft  mathema- 
tical demonftration  ? Or  will  you  difbelieve  the  providence  of  God,  be- 
caufe  there  may  be  feme  particular  things  which  you  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  it  ? If  there  are  difficulties  attending  immaterialifm,  there 
are  at  the  fame  time  dired  and  evident  proofs  for  it.  But  for  the  exift- 
ence  of  matter,  there  is  not  one  proof,  and  far  more  nuirierous  and  in- 
furmountable  objedions  lie  againft  it.  But  where  are  thofe  mighty  diffi- 
culties you  infift  on  ? Alas ! you  know  not  where  or  what  they  are ; 
fomething  which  may  poffibly  occur  hereafter.  If  this  be  a fufficient 
pretence  for  withholding  your  full  aflent,  you  ffiould  never  yield  it  to 
any  propofition,  how  free  foever  from  exceptions,  how  clearly  and  folid- 
ly  foever  demonftrated. 

Hyl.  You  have  fatisfied  me,  Philomus. 

Phil.  But  to  arm  you  againft  all  future  objedions,  do  but  confider, 
that  which  bears  equally  hard  on  two  contradidory  opinions,  can  be  a 
proof  againft  neither.  Whenever  therefore  any  difficulty  occurs,  try  if 
you  can  find  a folution  for  it  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  Materialijis.  Be 
not  deceived  by  words;  but  found  your  own  thoughts.  And  in  cafe 
you  cannot  conceive  it  eafier  by  the  help  of  materialifm^  it  is  plain  it  can 
be  no  objedion  againft  immaterialifm.  Had  you  proceeded  all  along  by 
this  rule,  you  would  probably  have  fpared  yourfelf  abundance  of  trouble 
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in  obje(Sling ; fince  of  all  your  difficulties  I challenge  you  to  (hew  one 
that  is  explained  by  matter  •,  nay,  which  is  not  more  unintelligible  with, 
than  without  that  fuppofition,  and  confequently  makes  rather  againjl 
than  for  it.  You  ffiould  confider  in  each  particular,  whether  the  diffi- 
culty arifes  from  non-exifence  of  matter.  Jf  it  doth  not,  you  might  as 
well  argue  from  the  infinite  divifibility  of  extenfion  againft  the  divine 
prefcicnce,  as  from  fuch  a difficulty  againft  immaterialifm.  And  yet  up- 
on recolle<ftion  I believe  you  will  find  this  to  have  been  often,  if  not  al- 
ways the  cafe.  You  ftiould  likewife  take  heed  not  to  argue  on  a petitio 
principii.  One  is  apt  to  fay,  the  unknown  fubftances  ought  to  be  ef- 
tcemed  real  things,  rather  than  the  ideas  in  our  minds:  and  who  can 
tell  but  the  unthinking  external  fubftance  may  concur  as  a caufe  or  in- 
ftrument  in  the  produdion  of  our  ideas But  is  not  this  proceeding  on  a 
fuppofition  that  there  are  fuch  external  fubftances And  to  fuppofe  this, 
is  it  not  begging  the  queftion  ? But  above  all  things  you  fhould  beware 
of  impofing  on  yourfelf  by  that  vulgar  fophifm,  which  is  called  ignoratio 
elenchi.  You  talked  often  as  if  you  thought  I maintained  the  non-exift- 
ence  of  fenfible  things : whereas  in  truth  no  one  can  be  more  thorough- 
ly aftTured  of  their  exiftence  than  I am : and  it  is  you  who  doubt  j I 
ftiould  have  faid,  pofitively  deny  it.  Every  thing  that  is  feen,  felt,  ' 
heard,  or  any  way  perceived  by  the  fenfes,  is  on  the  principles  I em- 
brace, a real  being,  but  not  on  yours.  Remember,  the  matter  you  con- 
tend for  is  an  unknown  fomewhat,  (if  indeed  it  may  be  termed  fome- 
•what)  which  is  quite  ftripped  of  all  fenfible  qualities,  and  can  neither  be 
perceived  by  fenfe,  nor  apprehended  by  the  mind.  Remember,  I fay, 
that  k is  not  any  objed  W'hich  is  hard  or  foft,  hot  or  cold,  blue  or  white, 
round  or  fquare,  For  all  thefe  things  I affirm  do  exift.  Though 

indeed  I deny  they  have  an  exiftence  diftind  from  being  perceived  j or 
that  they  exift  out  of  all  minds  wffiatfoever.  Think  on  thefe  points  j let 
them  be  attentively  confidered  and  ftill  kept  in  view.  Otherwife  you 
vvift  not  comprehend  the  ftate  of  the  queftion  j without  which  your  ob- 
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je£lrons  will  always  be  wide  of  the  mark,  and  inftead  of  mine,  may 
pofllbly  be  diredled  (as  more  than  once  they  have  been)  againft  your  own 
tiotions. 

Hyl,  I muft  needs  own,  Philonous^  nothing  fecms  to  have  kept  me 
from  agreeing  with  you  more  than  this  fame  mijlaking  the  quejiion.  In 
denying  matter,  at  firft  glimpfe  I am  tempted  to  imagine  you  deny  the 
things  we  fee  and  feel ; but  upon  reflexion  find  there  is  no  ground  for  it. 
What  think  you  therefore  of  retaining  the  name  inatter^  and  applying  it 
to  fenfible  things  ? This  may  be  done  without  any  change  in  your  fenti- 
ments : and  believe  me  it  would  be  a means  of  reconciling  them  to  fome 
perfons,  w'ho  may  be  more  fhocked  at  an  innovation  in  words  than  in 
opinion. 

Phil.  With  all  my  heart : retain  the  word  matter^  and  apply  it  to  the 
objedts  of  fenfe,  if  you  pleafe,  provided  you  do  not  attribute  to  them 
any  fubfiftence  diftind  from  their  being  perceived.  I fhall  never  quarrel 
with  you  for  an  expreflion.  Matter^  or  material fubjlance^  are  terms  in- 
troduced by  philofophers ; and  as  ufed  by  them,  imply  a fort  of  inde- 
pendency, or  a fubfiftence  diftin(ft  from  being  perceived  by  a mind : but 
are  never  ufed  by  common  people  j or  if  ever,  it  Is  to  fignify  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  fenfe.  One  would  think  therefore,  fo  long  as  the  names 
of  all  particular  things,  with  the  terms  fenfible^  fubjlance^  body., 
the  like,  are  retained,  the  word  matter  fhould  be  never  mifled  in  com- 
mon talk.  And  in  philofophical  difcourfes  it  feems  the  beft  way  to  leave 
it  quite  out ; fince  there  is  not  perhaps  any  one  thing  that  hath  more  fa- 
voured and  ftrengthened  the  depraved  bent  of  the  mind  toward  Atheijm^ 
than  the  ufe  of  that  general  eonfufed  term. 

Hyl.  Well  but,  Philonous,  fince  I am  content  to  give  up  the  notion  of 
an  unthinking  fubftance  exterior  to  the  mind,  I think  you  ought  not  to 
deny  me  the  privilege  of  ufing  the  word  matter  as  I pleafe,  and  annexing 
it  to  a eolledion  of  fenfible  qualities  fubfifting  only  in  the  mind.  I freely 
own  there  is  no  other  fubftance  in  a ftridl  fenfe,  /pint.  But  I have 
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been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  the  term  matter.,  that  I know  not  how.  to 
part  with  it.  To  fay,  there  is  no  matter  in  the  world,  is  ft  ill  fhocking  to 
me.  Whereas  to  fay,  there  is  no  matter,  if  by  that  term  be  meant  an 
unthinking  fubftance  exifting  without  the  mind : but  if  by  matter  is 
meant  fome  fenfible  thing,  whofe  exiftence  confifts  in  being  perceived, 
then  there  is  matter : this  diftind;ion  gives  it  quite  another  turn : and 
men  will  come  into  your  notions  with  fmall  difficulty,  when  they  are 
propofed  in  that  manner.  For  after  all,  the  controverfy  about  matter  in 
the  ftrid  acceptation  of  it,  lies  altogether  between  you  and  the  philofo- 
phers  j whofe  principles,  I acknowledge,  are  not  near  fo  natural,  or  fo 
agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  holy  fcripture,  as  yours. 
There  is  nothing  we  either  deftre  or  thun,  but  as  it  makes,  or  is  appre- 
hended to  make  fome  part  of  our  happinefs  or  milery.  But  what  hath 
happinefs  or  mifery,  joy  or  grief,  pleafure  or  pain,  to  do  with  abfolute 
exiftence,  or  with  unknown  entities,  abftradled  from  all  relation  to  us  ? 
It  is  evident,  things  regard  us  only  as  they  are  pleafing  or  difpleafing: 
and  they  can  pleafe  or  difpleafe,  only  fo  far  forth  as  they  are  perceived. 
Farther  therefore  we  are  not  concerned  j and  thus  far  you  leave  things 
as  you  found  them.  Yet  ftill  there  is  fomething  new  in  this  dodlrine. 
It  is  plain,  1 do  not  now  think  with  the  philofophers,  nor  yet  altogether 
with  the  vulgar.  I would  know  how  the  cafe  ftaads  in  that  refpedf : 
precifely,  what  you  have  added  to,  or  altered  in  my  former  notions. 

Phil.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a fetter-up  of  new  notions.  My  endea- 
vours tend  only  to  unite  and  place  in  a clearer  light  that  truth,  which 
was  before  fhared  between  the  vulgar  and  the  philofophers : the  former 
being  of  opinion,  that  thofe  things  they  immediately  perceive  are  the  real 
things ; and  the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately  perceived,  are  ideas 
which  exiji  only  in  the  mind.  Which  two  notions  put  together,  do  in 
effect  conftitute  the  fubftance  of  what  I advance. 

Hyl.  I have  been  a long  time  diftrufting  my  fenfesj  methought  I faw 
things  by  a dim  light,  and  through  falfe  glaftes.  Now  the  glafies  are  re- 
moved. 
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moved,  and  a new  light  breaks  in  upon  my  underftanding.  I am  clearly 
convinced  that  I fee  things  in  their  native  forms ; and  am  no  longer  in 
pain  about  their  unknown  natures  or  abfolute  exiftence.  This  is  the 
ftate  I find  myfelf  in  at  prefent : though  indeed  the  courfe  that  brought 
me  to  it,  I do  not  yet  thoroughly  comprehend.  You  fet  out  upon  the 
fame  principles  that  Academicks^  Cartejians,  and  the  like  feds,  ufually 
do  i and  for  a long  time  it  looked  as  if  you  were  advancing  their  philofo- 
phical  fcepticifm ; but  in  the  end  your  conclufions  are  diredly  oppofite 
to  theirs. 

Phil.  You  fee,  Hylas^  the  water  of  yonder  fountain,  how  it  is  forced 
upwards,  in  a round  column,  to  a certain  height  3 at  which  it  breaks  and 
falls  back  into  the  baton  from  whence  it  rofe ; its  afcent  as  well  as  de- 
fcent,  proceeding  from  the  fame  uniform  law  or  principle  of  gravitation. 
Juft  fo,  the  fame  principles  which  at  firft  view  lead  to  fcepticifm,  purfued 
to  a certain  point,  bring  men  back  to  common  fenfe. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


Sir  JOHN  P E R C I V A L E,  Bart. 

One  of  Her  Majesty’s  MofI:  Honourable  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 


S I R, 

X Could  not,  without  doing  violence  to  mylelf,,  forbear 
upon  this  occahon,  to  give  fome  public  teftimony  of  the 
great  and  well-grounded  efleem  I have  conceived  for  you, 
ever  lince  I had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. The  outward  advantages  of  fortune,  and  the  early 
honours  with  which  you  are  adoraed,  together  with  the  re- 
putation yea  are- known  to  have^  amongft  the  bed  and  mod! 
condderable  men,,  may  well  imprint  veneration  and  edeem,. 
on  the  rainds’Of  thofe  who  behold  you  from  a didance.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  chief  motives,  that  infpire  me  with  the 
refpe£l  I bear  you.  A nearer  approach  has  given  me  the 
view  of  fomethingjn  your  perfon,  infinitely  beyond  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  honour  and  edate.  L mean,  an  intrinfic 
dock  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  a true  concern  for-  religion^ 
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and  diimterefted  love  of  your  country.  Add  to  thefe  aft 
uncommon  proficiency  in  the  beft,  and  mofi;  ufeful  parts  ot 
knowledge  ; together  with  (what  in  my  mind  is  a perfedlion 
ot  the  firft  rank)  a furpafiing  goodnefs  of  nature.  All  which 
I have  colledled,  not  from  the  uncertain  reports  of  fame,  but 
from  my  own  experience.  Within  thefe  few  months,  that  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  known  unto  you,  the  many  delight- 
ful hours  I have  pafied  in  your  agreeable  and  improving  con- 
verfation,  have  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  difcovering 
in  you  many  excellent  qualities,  which  at  once  fill  me  with 
admiration  and  efteem.  That  one  at  thofe  years,  and  in  thofd 
circumfiances  of  wealth  and  greatnefs,  fhould  continue  proof 
againfl  the  charms  of  luxury,  and  thofe  criminal  pleafures, 
fo  fafliionable  and  predominant  in  the  age  we  live  in.  That 
he  fhould  preferve  a fweet  and  modefl  behaviour,  free  from 
that  infolent  and  affuming  air,  fo  familiar  to  thofe  who  are 
placed  above  the  ordinary  rank  of  men.  That  he  fhould 
manage  a great  fortune  with  that  prudence  and  infpedlion, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  expend  it  with  that  generofity  and 
noblenefs  of  mind,  as  to  fhew  himfelf  equally  remote,  from 
a fordid  parfimony,  and  a lavifh,  inconfiderate  profufion  of 
the  good  things  he  is  intrufled  with.  This,  furely,  were 
admirable  and  praife-worthy.  But  that  he  fhould  moreover 
by  an  impartial  exercife  of  his  reafon,  and  conflant  perufal 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  endeavour  to  attain  a right  notion 
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of  the  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  That  he 
fhould  with  th6  concern  of  a true  patriot  have  the  intereft 
of  the  public  at  heart,  and  omit  no  means  of  informing 
himfelf  what  may  be  prejudicial,  or  advantageous  to  his 
country,  -in  order  to  prevent  the  one,  and  promote  the 
other.  In  fine,  that  by  a confiant  application  to  the  mofi 
fevere  and  ufeful  fiudies,  by  a firi6l  obfervation  of  the 
rules  of  honour  and  virtue,  by  frequent  and  ferious  re-' 
flecfiions  on  the  mifiaken  meafures  of  the  world,  and  the 
true  end  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  he  fiionld  in  all  re- 
fpe£ls  qualify  himfelf,  bravely  to  run  the  race  that  is  fet 
before  him,  to  deferve  the  charadler  of  great  and  good  in 
this  life,  and  be  ever  happy  hereafter.  This  were  amazing, 
and  almofi  incredible.  Yet  all  this,  and  more  than  this. 
Sir,  might  I jufily  fay  of  you  ; did  either  your  modefiy 
permit,  or  your  chara6ter  fiand  in  need  of  it.  I know  it 
might  defervedly  be  thought  a vanity  in  me,  to  imagine  that 
any  thing  coming  from  fo  obfeure  a hand  as  mine,  could 
add  a lufire  to  your  reputation.  But  I am  withal  fenfible, 
how  far  I advance  the  interefi  of  my  own,  by  laying  hold 
on  this  opportunity  to  make  it  known,  that  I am  admitted 
into  fome  degree  of  intimacy,  with  a perfon  of  your  ex- 
quifite  judgment.  And  with  that  view,  I have  ventured  to 
make  you  an  addrefs  of  this  nature,  which,  the  goodnefs 
I have  ever  experienced  in  you  inclines  me  to  hope,  will 
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meet  with  a favourable  reception  at  your  hands.  Though 
I mud;  own,  I have  your  pardon  to  alk,  for  touching  on 
what  may,  pollibly,  be  offenfive  to  a virtue  you  are  poflefl 
of  in  a very  diflinguifhing  degree.  Excufe  me,  Sir,  if  it 
was  out  of  my  power,  to  mention  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Percivale,  without  paying  fome  tribute  to  that  extraordi- 
nary and  furprihng  merit,  whereof  I have  fo  lively  and 
aifedling  an  and  which,  I am  fure,  cannot  be  expofed 
in  too  full  a light  for  the  imitation  of  others.  Of  late,  I 
have  been  agreeably  imployed  in  conhdering  the  mod;  noble, 
pleafant,  and  comprehenfive  of  all  the  fenfes.  The  fruit 
of  that  (labour  fhall  I call  it  or)  diverfion  is  what  I now 
prefent  you  with,  in  hopes  it  may  give  Ibme  entertainment 
to  one  who,  in  the  midft  of  bulinefs  and  vulgar  enjoyments, 
preferves  a rehfh  for  the  more  refined  pleafures  of  thought 
and  reflexion.  My  thoughts  concerning  Vijion  have  led  me 
into  fome  notions,  fo  far  out  of  the  common  road,  that  it 
had  been  improper  to  addrefs  them  to  one  of  a narrow  and 
contra6led  genius..  But  you.  Sir,  being  mailer  of  a large 
and  free  underflanding,  raifed  above  the  power  of  thofe 
prejudices  that  enflave  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  may 
defervedly  be  thought  a proper  patron  for  an  attempt  of 
this  kind.  Add  to  this,  that  you  are  no  lefs  dilpofed  to 
forgive,  than  qualified  to  difcern,  whatever  faults  may  occur 
in  it.  Nor  do  I think  you  defe6live  in  any  one  point  ne- 
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ceflary  to  form  an  exa6l  judgment  on  the  mofl  abflra<Sl  and 
difficult  things,  fo  much  as  in  a juft  confidence  of  your  own 
abilities.  And  in  this  one  inftance,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
you  ftiew  a manifeft  weaknefs  of  judgment.  With  relation 
to  the  following  ^ffay^  I ftiall  only  add,  that  I beg  your 
pardon  for  laying  a trifle  of  that  nature  in  your  way,  at  a 
time  when  you  are  engaged  in  the  important  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and  defire  you  to  think,  that  I am  with  all  fincerity 
and  refpe6f, 

Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful 

And  moft  humble  fervant, 

GEORGE  BERKELEY, 
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ESSAY 

TOWARDS 

A New  THEORY  of  VISION. 

I,  TV  /T  Y dcfign  is  to  ftiew  the  manner,  wherein  we  perceiv^e  by  figb^ 
i-Yx  the  diftance,  magnitude,  and  fituation  of  ohjeBs.  Alfo  to 
confider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  fight  and  touch, 
and  whether  there  be  any  idea  common  to  both  fenfes.  In  treating  of 
all  which,  it  feems  to  me,  the  writers  of  optics  have  proceeded  on  wrong 
principles. 

II.  It  is,  I think,  agreed  by  all  that  di/lance  of  itfelf,  and  immediately 
cannot  be  feen.  For  diftance  being  a line  direded  end-wife  to  the  eye, 
it  projeds  only  one  point  in  the  fund  of  the  eye.  Which  point  remains 
invariably  the  fame,  whether  the  diftance  be  longer  or  fhorter. 

III.  I find  it  alfo  acknowledged,  that  the  eftimate  we  make  of  the 
diftance  of  objeSis  confiderably  remote,  is  rather  an  ad  of  judgment 
grounded  on  experience^  than  of fenje.  For  example,  When  I perceive  a 
great  number  of  intermediate  objedis^  fuch  as  houfes,  fields,  rivers,  and 
the  like,  which  I have  experienced  to  take  up  a confiderable  fpace ; I 
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thence  form  a judgment  or  conclufion,  that  the  objeSi  I fee  beyond  them 
is  at  a great  diftance.  Again,  when  an  object  appears  faint  and  fmall, 
which  at  a near  diftance  I have  experienced  to  make  a vigorous  and 
large  appearance  j I inftantly  conclude  it  to  be  far  off.  And  this,  it  is 
evident,  is  the  refult  of  experience  without  which,  from  the  faintnefs 
and  littlenefs,  I fhould  not  have  inferred  any  thing  concerning  the  dif- 
tance of  objeBs. 

IV.  But  when  an  objeB  is  placed  at  fo  near  a diftance,  as  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  eyes  bears  any  fenfible  proportion  to  it.  It  is  the 
received  opinion  that  the  two  optic  axes  (the  fancy  that  we  fee  only  with 
one  eye  at  once  being  exploded)  concurring  at  the  objeSt  do  there  make 
an  angle,  by  means  of  which,  according  as  it  is  greater  or  lelfer,  the 
objeSl  is  perceived  to  be  nearer  or  farther  off. 

V.  Betwixt  which,  and  the  foregoing  manner  of  eftimating  diftance^ 
' there  is  this  remarkable  difference.  That  whereas,  there  was  no  ap- 
parent, neceffary  connexion  between  fmall  diftance  and  a large  and 
ftrong  appearance^  or  between  great  diftance,  and  a little  and  faint  ap- 
pearance. Yet  there  appears  a very  neceffary  connexion  between  an 
obtufe  angle  and  near  diftance,  and  an  acute  angle  and  farther  diftance. 
It  does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  upon  experience,  but  may  be  evidently 
known  by  any  one  before  he  had  experienced  it,  that  the  nearer  the 
concurrence  of  the, optic  axes,  the  greater  the  angle,  and  the  remoter  their 
concurrence  is,  the  leffer  will  be  the  angle  comprehended  by  them. 

VI.  There  is  another  way,,  mentioned  by  the.  optic  writers,  whereby 
they  will  have  us  judge  of  thofe  diftances,  in  refpedt  of  which,  the 
breadth  of  the  pupil  hath  any  fenfible  bignefs.  And  that  is  the  greater 
or  leffer  divergency  of  the  rays,  which  iffuing  from  the  vifible  point,  do 
fall  on  the  pupil:  that  point  being  judged  neareft,  which  is  feen  by  moft 
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diveiglng  rays  j and  that  remoter,  which  is  feen  by  lefs  diverging  rays.. 
And  fo  on,  the  apparent  diflance  ftill  increafing,  as  the  divergency  of 
the  rays  decreafes,  till  at  length  it  becomes  infinite,  when  the  rays  that 
fall  on  the  pupil  are  to  fenfe  paraMel.  And  after  this  manner  it  is  faid  we 
perceive  diftances  when  we  look  only  with  one  eye. 

VII.  In  this  cafe  alfo,  it  is  plain  we  are  not  beholding  to  experience : 
it  being  a certain,  neceffary  truth,  that  the  nearer  the  dired  rays  falling 
on  the  eye  approach  to  z. parallelifm^  the  farther  off  is  the  point  of  their 
interfedion,  or  the  vifible  point  from  whence  they  flow. 

VIII.  I have  here  fet  down  the  common,  current  accounts  that  arc 
given  of  our  perceiving  near  diftances  by  fight,  which,  though  they  are 
unqueflionably  received  for  true  by  mathematicians^  and  accordingly  made 
ufe  of  by  them  in  determining  the  apparent  places  of  objeSts^  do  never- 
thelefs  feem  to  me  very  unfatisfadory : and  that  for  thefe  following 
reafons. 

IX.  Firji^  It  is  evident  that  when  the  mind  perceives  any  idea^  not  im- 
mediately and  of  itfelf,  it  muft  be  by  the  means  of  fome  other  idea. 
Thus,  for  inflance,  the  paflions  which  are  in  the  mind  of  another,  are 
of  themfelves,  to  me  invifible.  I may  neverthelefs  perceive  them  by 
fight,  though  not  immediately  yet,  by  means  of  the  colours  they  produce 
in  the  countenance.  We  do  often  fee  fhame  or  fear  in  the  looks  of  a 
man,  by  perceiving  the  changes  of  his  countenance  to  red  or  pale. 

X.  Moreover  it  is  evident,  that  no  idea  which  is  not  itfelf  perceived, 
can  be  to  me  the  means  of  perceiving  any  other  idea.  If  I do  not  per- 
ceive the  rednefs  or  palenefs  of  a man’s  face  themfelves,  it  is  impoffible 
I fhould  perceive  by  them  the  pafTions  which  are  in  his  mind. 
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XI.  Now  from  II.  It  is  plain  that  diftance  is  in  it"s  own  nature 
imperceivable,  and  yet  it  is  perceived  by  fight.  It  remains  therefore, 
that  it  be  brought  into  view  by  means  of  fome  other  idea,  that  is  itfelf 
immediately  perceived  in  the  adl  of  vifion. 

XII.  But  thofe  lines  and  angles,  by  means  whereof  mathematicians  pre- 
tend to  explain  the  perception  of  diftance,  are  themfelves  not  at  all  per- 
ceived, nor  are  they  in  truth,  ever  thought  of  by  thofe  unfkilful  in  optics. 
I appeal  to  any  one*s  experience,  whether  upon  fight  of  an  objeB,  he 
compute  it"s  diflanee  by  the  bignefs  of  the  angle,  made  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  optic  axes  ? Or  whether  he  ever  think  of  the  greater  or  lefTer 
divergency  of  the  rays,  which  arrive  from  any  point  to  his  pupil Nay, 
whether  it  be  not  perfedly  impoflible  for  him  to  perceive  by  fenfe,  the 
various  angles  wherewith  the  rays  according  to  their  greater,  or  lefler 
divergence  do  fall  on  his  eye.  Every  one  is  himfelf  the  beft  judge  of 
what  he  perceives,  and  what  not.  In  vain  fhall  all  the  mathematicians  in 
the  world  tell  me,  that  I perceive  certain  lines  and  angles  which  intro- 
duce into  my  mind  the  various  ideas  of  dijiance  j fo  long  as  I myfelf  am 
confeious  of  no  fuch  thing. 

XIII.  Since  therefore  thofe  angles  and  lines  are  not  themfelves  per- 
ceived by  fight,  it  follows  from  SeB.  X.  that  the  mind  does  not  by  them 
judge  of  the  diftance  of  objeBs. 

XIV.  Secondly,  the  truth  of  this  affertion  will  be,  yet,  farther  evident 
to  any  one  that  confiders  thofe  lines  and  angles  have  no  real  exiftence  in. 
nature,  being  only  an  hypothejis  framed  by  mathematicians,  and  by  them 
introduced  into  optics,  that  they  might  treat  of  that  fcience  in  a geome^ 
trical  way. 
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XV.  The  third  and  laft  reafon  I fliall  give  for  my  rejedling  that  doc 
trine  is,  that  though  we  fhould  grant  the  real  exiftence  of  thofe  optic  an-- 
gles^  &c.  and  that  it  was  poflible  for  the  mind  to  perceive  themj  yet 
thefe  principles  would  not  be  found  fufEeient  to  explain  the  phcenomena 
of  dijlance.  As  fhall  be  fliewn  hereafter. 

XVI.  Now,  it  being  already  fhewn  that  diftance  is  fuggefted  to  the 
mind,  by  the  mediation  of  fome  other  idea  which  is  itfelf  perceived  in 
the  ad  of  feeing.  It  remains  that  we  enquire  what  ideas^  or  fenfations 
there  be  that  attend  vifion^  unto  which  we  may  fuppofe  the  ideas  of  dif- 
tance are  conneded,  and  by  which  they  are  introduced  into  the  mind. 
And  firji^  it  is  certain  by  experience,  that  when  we  look  at  a near  obje£i 
with  both  eyes,  according  as  it  approaches,  or  recedes  from  us,  we  alter 
the  difpofition  of  our  eyes,  by  leffening  ar  widening  the  interval  between 
Xhc  pupils.  This  difpofition  or  turn  of  the  eyes  is  attended  with  a fen- 
fation,  which  feems  to  me,  to  be  that  which  in  this  cafe  brings  the  idea 
of  greater,  or  leifer  diftance  into  the  mind^ 

XVII.  Not,  that  there  is  any  natural  or  neceffary  connexion  between 
the  fenfation  we  perceive  by  the  turn  of  the  eyes,  and  greater  or  leffer 
diftance.  But  becaufe  the  mind  has  by  conftant  experience^  found  the 
different  fenfations  correfponding  to  the  different  difpofitions  of  the  eyes, 
to  be  attended  each,  with  a different  degree  of  diftance  in  the  ohjedt : 
there  has  grown  an  habitual  or  cuftoniary  connexion,  between  thofe  two 
forts  of  ideas.  So  that  the  mind  no  fooner  perceives  the  fenfation  arifing' 
from  the  different  turn  it  gives  the  eyes,  in  order  to  bring  the  pupils 
nearer,  or  farther  afunder , but  it  withal  perceives  the  different  idea  of 
diftance  which  was  wont  to  be  connected  with  that  fenfation.  Juft  as 
upon  hearing  a certain  found,  the  idea  is  immediately  fuggefted  to  the 
underftanding,  which,  cuftom  had  united  with  it 
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XVIII.  Nor  do  I fee,  how  I can  eafily  be  miftaken  in  this  matter.  I 
know  evidently  that  diftance  is  not  perceived  of  itfelf.  That  by  confe- 
quence,  it  muft  be  perceived  by  means  of  fome  other  idea  which  is  im- 
mediately perceived,  and  varies  with  the  different  degrees  of  diftance.  I 
know  alfo  that  the  fenfation  arifing  from  the  turn  of  the  eyes  is  of  itfelf, 
immediately  perceived,  and  various  degrees  thereof  are  conneded  with 
different  diftances ; which  never  fail  to  accompany  them  into  my  mind, 
when  I view  an  objeB  diftindly  with  both  eyes,  whofe  diftance  is  fo  fmall 
that  in  refped  of  it,  the  interval  between  the  eyes  has  any  confiderable 
magnitude. 

XIX.  I know  it  is  a received  opinion,  that  by  altering  the  difpofition 
of  the  eyes,  the  mind  perceives  whether  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes  is 
made  greater  or  leffer.  And  that  accordingly  by  a kind  of  natural  geome- 
try^ it  judges  the  point  of  their  interfedion  to  be  nearer,  or  farther  off. 
But  that  this  is  not  true,  I am  convinced  by  my  own  experience.  Since 
I am  not  confcious,  that  I make  any  fuch  ufe  of  the  perception  I have 
by  the  turn  of  my  eyes.  And  for  me  to  make  thofe  judgments,  and 
draw  thofe  conclufions  from  it,  without  knowing  that  I do  fo,  feems  al- 
together incomprehenfible. 

XX.  From  all  which  it  plainly  follows,  that  the  judgment  we  make  of 
the  diftance  of  an  objeB^  viewed  with  both  eyes,  is  entirely  the  refult  of 
experience.  If  we  had  not  conftantly  found  certain  fenfations  arifing  from 
the  various  difpofition  of  the  eyes,  attended  with  certain  degrees  of  dif- 
tance, we  fhould  never  make  thofe  fudden  judgments  from  them,  con- 
cerning the  diftance  of  objeSls-^  no  more  than  we  would  pretend  to  judge 
of  a man’s  thoughts,  by  his  pronouncing  words  we  had  never  heard 
before. 
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XXL  Secondly^  an  objedl  placed  at  a certain  diftance  from  the  eye,  to 
which  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  a confiderable  proportion,  being 
made  to  approach,  is  feen  morevconfufedly.  And  the  nearer  it  is  brought, 
the  more  confufed  appearance  it  makes.  And  this  being  found  conftant- 
ly  to  be  fo,  there  arifes  in  the  mind  an  habitual  connexion  between  the 
feveral  degrees  of  confufion  and  diftance.  The  greater  confufion  ftill 
implying  the  leffer  diftance,  and  the  lefler  confufion,  the  greater  diftance 
of  the  objeSf, 

XXII.  This  confufed  appearance  of  the  objedi^  doth  therefore  feem  to 
me  to  be  the  medium^  whereby  the  mind  judges  of  diftance  in  thofe  cafes, 
wherein  the  moft  approved  writers  of  optics  will  have  it  judge,  by  the  dif- 
ferent divergency,  with  which  the  rays  flowing  from  the  radiating  point 
fall  on  the  pupil  No  man,  I believe,  will  pretend  to  fee  or  feel  thofe 
imaginary  angles,  that  the  rays  are  fuppofed  to  form  according  to  their 
various  inclinations  on  his  eye.  But  he  cannot  choofe  feeing  whether 
the  objedi  appear  more,  or  lefs  confufed.  It  is  therefore  a manifeft  confe- 
quence  from  what  has  been  demonftrated,  that  inftead  of  the  greater,  or 
leffer  divergency  of  the  rays,  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  the  greater  or  leffer 
confufednefs  of  the  appearance,  thereby  to  determine  the  apparent  place 
of  an  objeSi,. 

XXIII.  Nor  doth  it  avail  to  fay,  there  is  not  any  neceflary  connexion^ 
between  confufed  vifion^  and  diftance  great,  or  fmall.  For  I afk  any  man, 
what  neceffary  connexion  he  fees  between  the  rednefs  of  a blufh  and 
fhame?  and  yet  no  fooner  fhall  he  behold  that  colour  to  arife  in  the  face 
of  another,  but  it  brings  into  his  mind  the,  idea  of  that  paflion.  which, 
has  been  obferved-.to  accompany  it. 

XXIV.  What  feems  to  have  mifled  the  writers  of  optics  in  this  matter 
is,  that  they  imagine  men  judge  of  diftance,  as  they  do  of  a conelufion-. 
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in  mathematics',  betwixt  which  and  the  premifes,  it  is  indeed  abfolutely 
requifite  there  be  an  apparent,  neceffary  connexion.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wife,  in  the  fudden  judgments  men  make  of  diftance.  We  are  not  to 
think,  that  brutes  and  children,  or  even  grown  reafonable  men,  when- 
ever they  perceive  an  objeSi  to  approach,  or  depart  from  them,  do  it  by 
virtue  of  geometry  and  demonjlration. 

XXV.  That  one  idea  may  fuggeft  another  to  the  mind,  it  will  fufficc 
that  they  have  been  obferved  to  go  together ; without  any  demonftration 
of  the  neceffity  of  their  coexiftence,  or  without  fo  much  as  knowing  what 
it  is  that  makes  them  fo  to  coexift.  Of  this  there  are  innumerable  in- 
fiances,  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant. 

XXVI.  Thus  greater  confufion  having  been  conftantly  attended  with 
nearer  diftance,  no  fooner  is  the  former  idea  perceived,  but  it  fuggefts  the 
latter  to  our  thoughts.  And  if  it  had  been  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature, 
that  the  farther  off  an  objedi  were  placed,  the  more  confufed  it  Ihould 
appear.  It  is  certain,  the  very  fame  perception  that  now  makes  us  think 
an  objedi  approaches,  would  then  have  made  us  to  imagine  it  went  farther 
off.  That  perception,  abft racing  from  cujiom  and  experiefice,  being  equal- 
ly fitted  to  produce  the  idea  of  great  diftance,  or  fmall  diftance,  or  no 
diftance  at  all. 

XXVII.  “Thirdly,  an  ohjedi  being  placed  at  the  diftance  above  fpecified, 
and  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  we  may  neverthelefs  prevent,  at  leaft  for 
fome  time,  the  appearance’s  growing  more  confufed,  by  ftraining  the 
eye.  In  which  cafe,  that  fenfation  fupplies  the  place  of  confufed  vijion, 
in  aiding  the  mind  to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  the  objedl.  It  being  efteem- 
ed  fo  much  the  nearer,  by  how  much  the  effort,  or  ftraining  of  the  eye 
in  order  to  diftin<ft  'cijion,  is  greater. 
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XXVIIL  I have  here  fet  down  thofe  fenfations  or  ideas^  that  feem  to 
me  to  be  the  conftant  and  general  occafions  of  introducing  into  the 
mind  the  different  ideas  of  near  diftance.  It  is  true  in  moft  cafes,  that 
divers  other  circumftances  contribute  to  frame  our  idea  of  diftance,  viz. 
the  particular  number,  fize,  kind,  &c.  of  the  things  feen.  Concerning 
which,  as  well  as  all  other  the  forementioned  occafions  which  fuggeft  dif- 
tance, I fhall  only  obferve,  they  have  none  of  them,  in  their  own  nature, 
any  relation  or  connexion  with  it : nor  is  it  poffible,  they  fhould  ever 
fignify  the  various  degrees  thereof,  otherwife  than  as  by  experie?ice  they 
have  been  found  to  be  conneded  with  them. 

XXIX.  I fhall  proceed  upon  thefe  principles  to  account  for  a phano- 
menon.,  which  has  hitherto  ftrangely  puzzled  the  writers  of  optics.,  and  is 
fo  far  from  being  accounted  for  by  any  of  their  Theories  of  Vijion,  that  it 
is,  by  their  own  confeflion,  plainly  repugnant  to  them ; and  of  confe- 
quence,  if  nothing  elfe  could  be  objedted,  were  alone  fufficient  to  bring 
their  credit  in  queftion.  The  whole  difficulty  I fhall  lay  before  you  in 
the  words  of  the  learned  Doctor  Bnrrow,  with  which  he  concludes  his 
Optic  LeStures, 

Hac  funt,  qua  circa  partem  Opticae  pracipue  Mathematicam  dicenda 
mihi  fuggejjit  meditatio.  Circa  reliquas,  (qua  funt,  adeoque 

Japiufcule  pro  certis  principiis  plauf  biles  conjeBuras  venditare  necejfum 
habent)  nihil  fere  quicquam  admodum  verifmile  fuccurrit,  a pervulgatis 
( ab  Us,  inquam,  qua  Keplerus,  Scheinerus,  Cartefius,  pof  illos  alii 
tradiderunt)  alienum  aut  diverfum.  Atqui  tacere  malo,  quam  toties 
oblatam  cramben  reponere.  Proinde  receptui  cano-,  nec  ita  tamen  ut 
prorfus  difcedam,  anteaqudm  improbam  quandam  difficultatem  ( pro  fmce- 
ritate  quam  & vobis  & veritati  debeo  minime  dijjimulandam)  in  medium 
protulero,  qua  doBrina  nofra,  haBenus  inculcata,  fe  objicit  adverfam, 
ab  ed  faltem  nullam  admittit  folutionem.  Illa,  breviter,  talis  ef  : Lenti 
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vel  Speculo  cavo  E B F exponatur  punBum  vijibile  A, 
ita  dijlans^  ut  radii  ex  A manantes  ex  injleBione  verfus 
axem  A B cogantur.  Sitque  radiationis  Limes  (feu 
punBi  A imago.,  qualem  fupra  pajjim  Jiatuimus)  punBum 
Z.  Inter  hoc  autem  & infleBentis  verticem  B ufpiam 
pojitus  concipiatur  oculus,  ^ari  jam  potejl^  ubi  loci 
debeat  punBum  A apparere  f Retrorsum  ad  punBum  Z 
videri  non  fert  natura  ( cum  omnis  imprejjio  fenfum  affi~ 
dens  proveniat  a partibus  K)  ac  experientia  reclamat. 
Nojlris  autem  e placitis  confequi  videtur.,  ipfum  ad  par^ 
tes  anticas  apparens.,  ab  intervallo  longi fjime  diJitOy  ( quod 
& maximum  fenfbile  quodvis  intervallum  quodammodo 
exfuperet)  apparere.  Cum  enim  quo  radiis  minus  di- 
vergentibus attingitur  objeBum,  eo  (feclujis  utique  pra- 
notionibus  ^ prajudiciis)  longius  abejfe  fentiatur;  et  quod  parallelos  ad 
oculum  radios  projicit.,  remotijjime  pofitum  ajlimetur : exigere  ratio 
videtur,  ut  quod  convergentibus  radiis  apprehenditur,  adhuc  magis,  Ji Jieri 
pojfet,  quoad  apparentiam  elongetur,  ^in  circa  cafum  hunc  gene- 
ratim  inquiri  pojfit,  quidnam  omnino  Jit,  quod  apparentem  punBi  A locum 
determinet,  faciatque  quod  conjlanti  ratione  nunc  propius,  nunc  remotius 
appareat?  Cui  itidem  dubio  nihil  quicquam  ex  haBenus  diBorum  ana- 
logia refponderi  pojfe  videtur,  niji  debere  punBum  A perpetuo  longijjimb 
femotum  videri.  Verum  experientia  fecus  attejiatur,  illud  pro  diverfd 
oculi  inter  punBa  B,  Z,  pojitione  varie  dijians,  nunquam  fer^  (Ji  un- 
quam ) longinquius  ipfo  A libere  fpeBato,  fubinde  vero  multo  propinquius 
adparere  j quinimo,  quo  oculum  appellentes  radii  magis  convergunt,  eo.  fpe- 
ciem  objeBi  propius  accedere.  Nempe,  Ji  punBo  B admoveatur  oculus, 
fuo  (ad  lentem)  fere  nativo  in  loco  conjpicitur  punBum  A (vel  aeque  dif- 
tans,  ad  Speculum  •,)  ad  O reduBus  oculus  ejufce  fpeciem  appropinquan- 
tem cernit',  ad  P adhuc  vicimus  ipfum  exiflimat-,  ac  itd  fenjim,  donec 
alicubitandem  ,velutad  confituto  oculo  objeBum  fumme  propinquum 
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apparem^  in  meram  confufionem  incipiat  evajiefcere.  fan^  cunBa 

rationibus  atque  decretis  noftris  repugnare  videntur^  aut  cum  iis  faltem 
parum  amice  confpirant.  Neque  nojiram  tantum  fententiam  pufat  hoc 
experimentum^  at  ex  cequo  cceteras  quas  norim  omnes : meterem  imprimis 
ac  nulgatam^  nofree  pra  reliquis  ajfnem^  itd  convellere  videtur^  ut  ejus 
vi  coaSlus  dodtijjimus  A.  Tacquetus  if  i principio  (cui  pen^  foli  totam 
inadif  caverat  Catoptricam  fuam)  ceu  infido  ac  inconfianti  renuncidrity 
adeoque  fuam  ipfe  do5lrinam  labefaSldnt  j td  tamen^  opinor^  minime 
faBuruSyfi  rem  totam  uifpexiffet  penitius^  atque  difficultatis  fundum  atti^ 
giffet.  Apud  me  vero  non  ita  pollet  hcec^  nec  eoiifque  prcepolkbit  ulla 
difficultas^  ut  ab  iis  qiice  manifefie  ratiofii  confentanea  video^  difcedam-^ 
preefertim  quum^  ut  bic  accidit^  ejufmodi  difficultas  in  fi^igularis  cujuf 
piam  cafus  difparitate  fundetur.  Nimirum  in  preefente  cafu  peculiare 
quiddam^  natures  fubtilitati  involutum^  delitejcit^  cegre  fortafiis^  nifi  per^ 
feBiiis  explorato  videndi  modo^  detegendum.  Circa  quod  nil,  fateor., 
haBejius  excogitare  potui.,  quod  adblandiretur  animo  meo,  nedum  plane 
fatisfaceret.  Vobis  itaque  nodum  hunc,  utinam  feliciore  conatu,  refoV 
vendurn  committo. 

In  Englffi  as  follows  : 

‘ I Imve  here  delivered  what  my  thoughts  have  fuggefted  to  me,  con* 
‘ cerning  that  part  of  optics  v^hich  is  more  properly  mathematical.  As 
‘ for  the  other  parts  of  that  fcience  (which  being  rather  phyfical,  do  confe- 
‘ quently  abound  with  plaufible  conjedures,  inftead  of  certain  principles) 
‘ there  has  in  them  fcarce  any  thing  occurred  to  my  obfervation,  different- 
‘ from  what  has  been  already  faid  by  Kepler,  Scheinerus,  Defcartes,  See. 
‘ And,  methinks,  I had  better  fay  nothing  at  all,  than  repeat  that  which 
‘ has  been  fo  often  faid  by  others.  I think  it  therefore  high  time  to  take 
‘ my  leave  of  this  fubjedt.  But  before  I quit  it  for  good  and  all,  the  fair 
‘ and  ingenuous  dealing  that  I owe  both  to  you  and  to  truth,  obliges  me 
‘ to  acquaint  you  with  a certain  untoward  difficulty,  which  feems  di- 
ll h a ‘ redfly 
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^ recftly-oppofite  to  the  dodrine  I have  been  hitherto  inculcating,  at 
‘ leaft,  admits  of  no  folution  from  it.  In  fhort  it  is  this.  Before  the  dou- 
‘ ble  convex  glafs  or  concave  Speculum  E B F,  let  the 
‘ point  A be  placed,  at  fuch  a diftaiice  that  the  rays 
‘ proceeding  from  A,  after  refradion  or  refledlon, , be 
‘ brought  to  unite  fomewhere  in  the  Ax  A B.  And 
‘ fuppofe  the  point  of  union  ('Z.  e.  the  image  of  the 
‘ point  A,  as  hath  been  already  fet  forth)  to  be  Z j be- 
‘ tween  which  and  B,  the  vertex  of  the  glafs  or  fpe- 
‘ culum^  conceive  the  eye  to  be  any  where  placed.  The 
‘ queftion  now  is,  where  the  point  A ought  to  appear. 
‘ Experience  fhews,  that  it  doth  not  appear  behind  at 
‘ the  point  Z,  and  it  were  contrary  to  nature-that  it 

* fhould  j fince  all  the  impreffion  which  affeds  the 
‘ fenfe  comes  from  towards  A.  But  from  our  tenets 

* it  fhould  feem  to  follow,  that  it  would  appear  before 
‘ the  eye  at  a vaft  diftance  ofF,  fo  great  as  fhould  in  fome  fort  furpafs  all 
‘ fenfible  diflance.  For  fince,  if  we  exclude  all  anticipations  and  prejudices, 
‘ every  ohjeB  appears  by  fo  much  the  farther  off,  by  how  much  the  rays  it 

* fends  to  the  eye  are  lefs  diverging  j and  that  objedi  is  thought  to  be  mofl 

* remote,  from  which  parallel  rays  proceed  unto  the  eye  j reafon  would 
‘ make  one  think,  that  objeB  fhould  appear  at  yet  a greater  diflance,  which 
‘ is  fcen  by  converging  rays.  Moreover  it  may  in  general  be  afked  concern- 
‘ ing  this  cafe,  what  it  is  that  determines  the  apparent  place  of  the  point 
‘ A,  and  maketh  it  to  appear  after  a conflant  manner,  fometimes  nearer, 
‘ at  other  times  farther  off?  To  which  doubt  I fee  nothing  that  can  be 
‘ anfwered  agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  except  only  that 
‘ the  point  A ought  always  to  appear  extremely  remote.  But  on  the  con- 

* trary,  we  are  affured  by  experience  that  the  point  A appears  varioufly 
‘ diflant,  according  to  the  different  fituations  of  the  eye  between  the  points 
‘ B and  Z.  And  that  it  doth  almofl  never  (if  at  all)  feem  farther  off,  than 

‘ it 
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‘ it  would  if  it  were  beheld  by  the  naked  eye  j but  on  the  contrary,  it 
‘ doth  fometimes  appear  much  nearer.  Nay,  it  is  even  certain,  that  by 
‘ how  much  the  rays  falling  on  the  eye  do  more  converge,  by  fo  much  the 
‘ nearer  does  the  objeB  feem  to  approach.  For  the  eye  being  placed  clofe 
‘ to  the  point  B,  the  objeB  A appears  nearly  in  it’s  own  natural  place,  if  the 
‘ point  B is  taken  in  the  glafs,  or  at  the  fame  diftance,  if  in  the  fpecuhim. 

‘ The  eye  being  brought  back  to  O,  the  objeB  feems  to  draw  near  j and 
‘ being  come  to  P,  it  beholds  it  ftill  nearer  : and  fo  on  by  little  and  little, 

‘ till  at  length  the  eye  being  placed  fomewhere,  fuppofe  at  Q,,  the  objeSi 
‘ appearing  extremely  near,  begins,  to  vanifh  into  meer  confufion.  All 
‘ which  doth  feem  repugnant  to  our  principles  j at  leaft,  not  rightly  to 
‘ agree  with  them.  Nor  is  our  tenet  alone  flruck  at  by  this  experiment, 
‘ but  likewife  all  others  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  are  every  whit 
‘ as  much  endangered  by  it.  The  ancient  one  efpecially  (which  is  moft 
‘ commonly  received,  and  comes  neareft  to  mine)  feems  to  be  fo  effedu- 
‘ ally  overthrown  thereby,  that  the  moft  learned  Tacquet  has  been  forced 
‘ to  rejed  that  principle,  as  falfe  and  uncertain,  on  which  alone  he  had 
‘ built  almoft  his  whole  Catoptrics^  and  confequently  by  taking  away  the 
‘ foundation,  hath  himfelf  pulled  down  the  fuperftrudure  he  had  raifed 
‘ on  it.  Which  neverthelefs  I do  not  believe  he  would  have  done,  had; 
‘ he  but  conftdered  the  whole  matter  more  thoroughly,  and  examined  the 

* difficulty  to  the  bottom.  But  as  for  me,  neither  this,  nor  any  other 

* difficulty  fkall  have  fo  great  an  influence  on  me,  as  to  make  me  re- 
‘ nounce  that  which  I know  to  be  manifeftly  agreeable  to  reafon.  Efpe- 
‘ cially  when,  as  it  here  falls  out,  the  difficulty  is  founded  in  the  peculiar 
‘ nature  of  a certain  odd  and  particular  cafe.  For  in  the  prefent  cafe 
‘ fomething  peculiar  lies  hid,  which  being  involved  in- the  fubtilty  of  na- 
‘ ture,  will  perhaps  hardly  be  difcovered  till  fuch  time  as  the  manner  of 
‘ 'vifoiz  is  more  perfedly  made  known.  Concerning  which,  I muft  own,  I 
‘ have  hitherto  been  able  to  find  out  nothing  that  has  the  leaft  ffiew  of 
‘ probability^  not  to  mention  certainty.  I ffiall  therefore  leave  this  knot  to 

‘ be 
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‘ be  untied  by  you,  wiihing  you  may  have  better  fuccefs  in  it  than  I 
‘ have  had. 

XXX.  The  ancient  and  received  principle,  which  Dr.  Barrow  here 
mentions  as  the  main  foundation  of  T’acquefs  Catoptrics.^  is,  that  every  vi- 
fihle  point  feen  by  reflexion  from  a fpeculum,  Jhall  appear  placed  at  the  inter- 
feBion  of  the  refleBed  ray  and  the  perpendicular  of  incidence:  which  inter- 
fedion  in  the  prefent  cafe  happening  to  be  behind  the  eye,  it  greatly 
fhakes  the  authority  of  that  principle,  whereon  the  aforementioned  au- 
thor proceeds  throughout  his  whole  Catoptrics.,  in  determining  the  ap- 
parent place  of  ohjeBs  feen  by  reflexion  from  any  kind  of fpeculum. 

XXXI.  Let  us  now  fee  how  this  phenomenon  agrees  with  our  tenets. 
The  eye  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to  the  point  B in  the  above  figures,  the 
more  diftindl  is  the  appearance  of  the  objeB : but  as  it  recedes  to  O,  the 
appearance  grows  more  confufed  j and  at  P it  fees  the  objeB  yet  more 
confufed  ; and  fo  on,  till  the  eye  being  brought  back  to  Z,  fees  the  objeB 
in  the  greateft  confufion  of  all.  Wherefore  by  SeB.  XXI.  the  objeB 
Ihould  feem  to  approach  the  eye  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  point 
B,  viz.  at  O it  thould  (in  confequence  of  the  principle  I have  laid  down 
in  the  aforefaid  SeBion)  feem  nearer  than  it  did  at  B,  and  at  P nearer 
than  at  O,  and  at  nearer  than  at  P ; and  fo  on,  till  it  quite  vaniflies 
at  Z.  Which  is  the  very  matter  of  fadl,  as  any  one  that  pleafes  may 
eafily  fatisfie  himfelf  by  experiment. 

XXXII.  This  cafe  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  we  Ihould  fuppofe  an  En- 
glijhman  to  meet  a foreigner,  who  ufed  the  fame  words  with  the  Englijh., 
but  in  a diredt  contrary  fignification.  The  Engliflmian  would  not  fail  to 
make  a wrong  judgment  of  the  ideas  annexed  to  thofe  founds,  in  the 
mind  of  him  that  ufed  them.  Juft  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  objeB, 
fpeaks  (if  I may  fo  fay)  with  words  that  the  eye  is  well  acquainted  with. 
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viz.  confufions  of  appearance  j but  whereas  heretofore  the  greateft  con- 
fufions  were  always  wont  to  fignify  nearer  diftances,  they  have  in  this 
cafe  a dired  contrary  fignification,  being  conneded  with  the  greater 
diftances.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  eye  muft  unavoidably  be  mif- 
taken,  ftnce  it  will  take  the  confufions  in  the  lenfe  it  has  been  ufed  to> 
which  is  diredly  oppofed  to  the  true. 

XXXIII.  This  phenomenon  as  it  entirely  fubverts  the  opinion  of  thofe, 
who  will  have  us  judge  of  diftance  by  lines  and  angles,  on  which  fup- 
pofition  it  is  altogether  inexplicable,  fo  it  feems  to  me  no  fmall  confirma- 
tion, of  the  truth  of  that  principle  whereby  it  is  explained.  But  in  order 
to  a more  full  explication  of  this  point,  and  to  fliew  how  far  the  hy~ 
pothefs  of  the  mind’s  judging  by  the  various  divergency  of  rays  may 
be  of  ufe  in  determining  the  apparent  place  of  an  object^  it  will  be  ne- 
ceftary  to  premife  fome  few  things,  which  are  already  well  known  to 
thofe  who  have  any  fkill  in  dioptrics. 

XXXIV.  Firji,  Any  radiating  point  is  then  diftindly  leen,  when  the 
rays  proceeding  from  it  are,  by  the  refradive  power  of  the  cryftalline, 
accurately  reunited  in  the  retina.^  or  fund  of  the  eye.  But  if  they  are 
reunited,  either  before  they  arrive  at  the  retina.,  or  after  they  have  paft 
it,  then  there  is  confufed  vifion. 

XXXV.  Secondly^  Suppofe  in  the  adjacent  figures  N P reprefent  an 
eye  duly  framed,  and  retaining  its  natural  figure.  In i.  the  rays 
falling  nearly  parallel  on  the  eye,  are  by  the  cryftalline  A B refraded,  fo 
as  their  focus.,  or  point  of  union  F,  falls  exadly  on  the  retina.  But  if 
the  rays  fall  fenfibly  diverging  on  the  eye,  as  in  fig.  2.  then  their  focus 
falls  beyond  the  retina  : or  if  the  rays  are  made  to  converge  by  the  lens 
Qfy  before  they  come  at  the  eye-,  as  in  fig.  their  focus  F will  fall  be- 
fore 
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fore  the  rethia.  In  which  two  laft  cafes,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
Se£fion,  that  the  appearance  of  the  point  Z is  confufed.  And  by  how 
much  the  greater  is  the  convergency,  or  divergency  of  the  rays  falling 
on  the  pupils  by  fo  much  the  farther  will  the  point  of  their  reunion  be 
from  the  retina,  either  before  or  behind  it,  and  confequently  the  point  Z 
will  appear,  by  fo  much,  the  more  confufed.  And  this,  by  the  bye, 
may  fhew  us  the  difference  between  confufed,  and  faint  vifion.  Con- 
fufed vifion  is,  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  each  diftin(ft  point  of  the 
objedl,  are  not  accurately  recolledted  in  one  correfponding  point  on  the 
retina,  but  take  up  fome  fpace  thereon.  So  that  rays  from  different 
points  become  mixed  and  confufed  together.  This  is  oppofed  to  diflindl 
vifion,  and  attends  near  ohjeBs.  Faint  vifion  is,  when  by  reafon  of  the 
diftance  of  the  objeB,  or  groffnefs  of  the  interjacent  medium,  few  rays 
arrive  from  the  obje^  to  the  eye.  This  is  oppofed  to  vigorous,  or  clear 
vifion,  and  attends  remote  objeSls,  But  to  return. 
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XXXVI.  The  eye,  or  (to  fpeak  truly)  the  mind  perceiving  only  the 
confufion  itfelf,  without  ever  confidering  the  caufe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, doth  conftantly  annex  the  fame  degree  of  diftance  to  the  fame 
degree  of  confufion.  Wheti^r  that  confufion  be  occafioned  by  con- 
verging,  or  by  diverging  rays,*  it  matters  not.  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  eye  viewing  the  objed  Z through  the  glafs  Q,S  (which  by  refradion 
caufeth  the  rays  Z Q,,  Z S,  &c.  to  converge)  fhould  judge  it  to  be  at 
fuch  a nearnefs,  at  which  if  it  were  placed,  it  would  radiate  on  the  eye 
with  rays  diverging  to  that  degree,  as  would  produce  the  fame  confu- 
sion, which  is  now  produced  by  converging  rays,  i.  e.  would  cover  a 
portion  of  the  retina  equal  to  DC.  ‘uid.  Fig.  3.  fupra.  But  then  this 
muH  be  underftood  (to  ufe  Dr.  Barrow's  Phrafe)  Jeclufs  praenotionibus  ^ 
prajudiciis^  in  cafe  we  abftrad  from  all  other  circumftances  of  vifion, 
fuch  as  the  figure,  fize,  faintnefs,  &c.  of  the  vifible  objeds  j all  which 
do  ordinarily  concur  to  form  our  idea  of  diftance,  the  mind  having  by 
frequent  experience  obferved  their  feveral  forts  or  degrees,  to  be  conned- 
ed  with  various  diftancee. 

XXXVII.  It  plainly  follows  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that  a perfon 
perfedly  purblind  (i.  e.  that  could  not  fee  an  objed  diftindly,  but  when 
placed  clofe  to  his  eye)  would  not  make  the  fame  wrong  Judgment  that 
others  do,  in  the  forementioned  cafe.  For,  to  him,  greater  confufions 
conftantly  fuggefting  greater  diftances,  he  muft,  as  he  recedes  from  the 
glafs,  and  the  objed  grows  more  confufed,  judge  it  to  be  at  a farther 
diftance  contrary  to  what  they  do,  who  have  had  the  perception  of  the 
objeds  growing  more  confufed,  conneded  with  the  idea  of  approach. 

XXXVIII.  Hence  allb  it  doth  appear,  there  may  be  good  ufe  of  com- 
putation by  lines  and  angles  in  optics;  not  that  the  mind  judgeth  of 
diftance  immediately  by  them,  but  becaufe  it  judgeth  by  fomewhat 
which  is  conneded  with  them,  and  to  the  determination  whereof  they 
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may  be  fubfervient.  Thus  the  mind  judging  of  the  diftance  of  an  ob- 
jed,  by  the  confufednefs  of  its  appearance,  and  this  confufednefs  being 
greater  or  leffer  to  the  naked  eye,  according  as  the  objed  is  feen  by  rays 
more  or  lefs  diverging,  it  follows,  that  a man  may  make  ufe  of  the  di- 
vergency of  the  rays  in  computing  the  apparent  diftance,  though  not  for 
its  own  fake,  yet  on  account  of  the  confufion  with  which  it  is  conned- 
ed.  But,  fo  it  is,  the  confufion  itfelf  is  intirely  negleded  by  mathema- 
ticians, as  having  no  neceffary  relation  with  diftance,  fuch  as  the  greater 
or  lefiTer  angles  of  divergency  are  conceived  to  have.  And  thefe  (efpe- 
cially  for  that  they  fall  under  mathematical  computation)  are  alone  re- 
garded, in  determining  the  apparent  places  of  objeds,  as  though  they 
were  the  foie  and  immediate  caufe  of  the  judgments  the  mind  makes  of 
diftance.  Whereas,  in  truth,  they  fiiould  not  at  all  be  regarded  in  thera- 
felves,  or  any  otherwife,  than  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of 
confufed  vifion. 

XXXIX.  The  not  confidering  of  this  has  been  a fundamental  and  per- 
plexing overfight.  For  proof  whereof,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the 
cafe  before  us.  It  having  been  obferved,  that  the  moft  diverging  rays 
brought  into  the  mind  the  idea  of  neareft  diftance,  and  that  ftiil,  as  the 
divergency  decreafed,  the  diftance  increafed : and  it  being  thought,  the 
connexion  between  the  various  degrees  of  divergency  and  diftance,  was 
immediate,  this  naturally  leads  one  to  conclude,  from  an  ill  grounded 
analogy,  that  converging  rays  lhall  make  an  objedl  appear  at  an  immenfe 
diftance : and  that,  as  the  convergency  increafes,  the  diftance  (if  it  were 
polfible)  fhould  do  fo  likewife.  That  this  was  the  caufe  of  Dr.  Barrow's 
miftake,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  which  we  have  quoted.  Whereas 
had  the  learned  Dodor  obferved,  that  diverging  and  converging  rays, 
how  oppofite  foever  they  may  feem,  do  neverthelefs  agree  in  producing 
>the  fame  efted,  to  wit,  confufednefs  of  vifion,  greater  degrees  whereof 
are  produced  indifferently,  either  as  the  divergency  or  convergency  of 
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the  rays  increafeth.  And  that  it  is  by  this  efFed,  which  is  the  fame  in 
both,  that  either  the  divergency  or  convergency  is  perceived  by  the  eye; 

1 fay  had  he  but  confidered  this,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  made  a 
quite  contrary  judgment,  and  rightly  concluded,  that  thofe  rays  which 
fall  on  the  eye  with  greater  degrees  of  convergency  (hould  make  the  ob- 
jed  from  whence  they  proceed,  appear  by  fo  much  the  nearer.  But  it 
is  plain,  it  was  impoflible  for  any  man  to  attain  to  a right  notion  of  this 
matter,  fo  long  as  he  had  regard  only  to  lines  and  angles,  and  did  not 
apprehend  the  true  nature  of  vifion,  and  how  far  it  was  of  mathemati- 
cal confideration.  , ^ • 

XL.  Before  we  difmifs  this  fubjed,  it  is  fit  we  take  notice  of  a Query 
relating  thereto,  propofed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Molyneux^  in  his  Trea- 
tife  of  Dioptrics  *,  where  fpeaking  of  this  difficulty,  he  has  thefe  words : 
‘ And  fo  he  (/.  e.  Dr.  Barrow)  leaves  this  difficulty  to  the  folution  of 
‘ others,  which  I (after  fo  great  an  example)  fhall  do  likewife  j but  with 
‘ the  refolution  of  the  fame  admirable  author  of  not  quitting  the  evident 
‘ dodrine  which  we  have  before  laid  down,  for  determining  the  Locus 
* OhjeSlt,  on  account  of  being  preffed  by  one  difficulty,  which  feems  in- 
‘ explicable  till  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vifive  faculty  be  ob- 
‘ tained  by  mortals.  In  the  mean  time,  I propofe  it  to  the  confidera- 
‘ tion  of  the  ingenious,  whether  the  Locus  Apparens  of  an  objed  placed 
‘ as  in  this  9th  Sedion,  be  not  as  much  before  the  eye,  as  the  diftind 
‘ bafe  is  behind  the  eye?’  To  which  Query  we  may  venture  to  anfwer 
in  the  negative.  For  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  rule  for  determining  the 
diftance  of  the  diftind  bafe,  or  refpedive  focus  from  the  glafs  is  this: 
As  the  difference  between  the  diftance  of  the  objedi  and  focus  is  to  the  focus 
or  focal  lengthy  fo  the  diftance  of  the  objeB  from  the  glafs  is  to  the  diftance 
of  the  7rfpe5lhe  focus  or  dftinB  bafe  from  the  glafs  f.  Let  us  now  fup- 
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pofe  the  objed  to  be  placed  at  the  diftance  of  the  focal  length,  and  one 
half  of  the  focal  length  from  the  glafs,  and  the  eye  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
hence  it  will  follow  by  the  rule,  that  the  diftance  of  the  diftindt  bafe 
behind  the  eye  is  double  the  true  diftance  of  the  objeift  before  the  eye. 
If  therefore  Mr.  Molyneux^s  conjedlure  held  good,  it  would  follow  that 
the  eye  ftiould  fee  the  objed,  twice  as  far  off  as  it  really  isj  and  in  other 
cafes  at  three  or  four  times  its  due  diftance,  or  more.  But  this  mani- 
feftly  conlradi(fts  experience,  the  objed  never  appearing,  at  fartheft,  be- 
yond its  due  diftance.  Whatever  therefore  is  built  on  this  fuppofition 
{yid.  Carol,  i.  Frop.  57.  ibid)  comes  to  the  ground  along  with  it. 

XLI.  From  what  hath  been  premifed,  it  is  a manifeft  confequence, 
that  a man  born  blind,  being  made  to  fee,  would,  at  firft,  have  no  idea 
of  diftance  by  light  j the  fun  and  ftars,  the  remoteft  objeds  as  well  as 
the  nearer  would  all  feem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.  The 
objeds  intromitted  by  light,  would  feem  to  him  (as  in  truth  they  are) 
no  other  than  a new  fet  of  thoughts  or  fenfations,  each  whereof  is  as 
near  to  him,  as  the  perceptions  of  pain  or  pleafure,  or  the  moft  inward 
paftions  of  his  foul.  For  our  judging  objeds  perceived  by  light  to  be  at 
any  diftance,  or  without  the  mind,  is  {vid.  Sect.  XXVI II.)  intirely  the 
effed  of  experience,  which  one  in  thole  circumftances  could  not  yet 
have  attained  to. 

XLII.  It  is  indeed  otherwife  upon  the  common  fuppofition,  that  men 
judge  of  diftance  by  the  angle  of  the  optic  axes,  juft  as  one  in  the  dark, 
or  a blind-man  by  the  angle  comprehended  by  two  fticks,  one  whereof 
he  held  in  each  hand.  For  if  this  were  true,  it  would  follow  that  one 
blind  from  his  birth  being  made  to  fee,  Ihould  Hand  in  need  of  no  new 
experience,  in  order  to  perceive  diftance  by  light.  But  that  this  is  falfe, 
has,  I think,  been  fuffiiciently  demonftrated. 
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XLIII.  And  perhaps  upon  a ftrid  inquiry,  we  fliall  not  find  that  even 
thofe,  who  from  their  birth  have  grown  up  in  a continued  habit  of  fee- 
ing, are  irrecoverably  prejudiced  on  the  other  fide,,  to  wit,  in  thinking 
what  they  fee  to  be  at  a diftance  from  them.  For  at  this  time  it  feems 
agreed  on  all  hands,  by  thofe  who  have  had  any  thoughts  of  that  matter, 
that  colours,  which  are  the  proper  and  immediate  objed  of  fight,  are 
not  without  the  mind.  But  then  it  will  be  faid,  by  fight  we  have  alfo 
the  ideas  of  extenfion,  and  figure,  and  motion  j all  which  may  well  be 
thought  without,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mind,  though  colour 
ftiould  not.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I appeal  to  any  man’s  experience,  whe- 
ther the  vifible  extenfion  of  any  objed  doth  not  appear  as  near  to  him, 
as  the  colour  of  that  objed  j nay,  whether  they  do  not  both  feem  to 
be  in  the  very  fame  place.  Is  not  the  extenfion  we  fee  coloured,  and  is 
it  poITible  for  us,  fo  much  as  in  thought,  to  feparate  and  abftrad  colour 
from  extenfion  ? Now,  where  the  extenfion  is,  'there  furely  is  the  figure, 
and  there  the  motion  too.  I fpeak  of  thofe  which  are  perceived  by 
fight. 

XLIV.  But  for  a fuller  explication  of  this  point,  and  to  fhew  that  the 
immediate  objeds  of  fight  are  not  fo  much  as  the  ideas  or  refemblances 
of  things  placed  at  a diftance,  it  is  requifite  that  we  look  nearer  into  the 
matter,  and  carefully  obferve  what  is  meant  in  common  difeourfe,  when 
one  fays,  that  which  he  fees  is  at  a diftance  from  him.  Suppofe,  for 
example,  that  looking  at  the  moon  I fiiould  fay  it  were  fifty  or  fixty 
femidiameters  of  the  earth  diftant  from  me»  Let  us  fee  what  moon  this 
is  fpoken  of : it  is  plain  it  cannot  be  the  vifible  moon,  or.  any  thing  like 
the  vifible  moon,  or  that  which  I fee,  which  is  only  a round,  luminous 
plain,  of  about  thirty  vifible  points  m diameter..  For  in  cafe  I am  car* 
ried  from  the  place  where  I ftand  diredly  towards»  the  moon,  it  is  man i- 
feft  the  objed  varies,  ftill  as  I go  on  j and  by  the  time  that  I am  ad- 
vanced  fifty  or  fixty  femidiameters  of  the  earth,  I fhall  be  fo  far  from  hew- 
ing 
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ing  near  a fmall,  round,  luminous  flat,  that  I fhall  perceive  nothing  like 
it ; this  objed  having  long  fince  difappeared,  and  if  I would  recover  it, 
it  muft  be  by  going  back  to  the  earth  from  whence  I fet  out.  Again, 
fuppofe  I perceive  by  fight  the  faint  and  obfcure  idea  of  fomething, 
which  I doubt  whether  it  be  a man,  or  a tree,  or  a tower,  but  judge  it 
to  be  at  the  diftance  of  about  a mile.  It  is  plain  I cannot  mean,  that 
what  1 fee  is  a mile  off,  or  that  it  is  the  image  or  likenefs  of  any  thing 
which  is  a mile  off,  fince  that  every  flep  I take  towards  it,  the  appear- 
ance alters,  and  from  being  obfcure,  fmall,  and  faint,  grows  clear,  large 
and  vigorous.  And  when  I come  to  the  mile’s  end,  that  which  I faw 
firfl  is  quite  loft,  neither  do  I find  any  thing  in  the  likenefs  of  it. 

XLV.  In  thefe  and  the  like  inftances,  the  truth  of  the  matter  ftands 
thus : having  of  a long  time  experienced  certain  ideas,  perceivable  by 
touch,  as  diftance,  tangible  figure,  and  folidity,  to  have  been  conneded 
with  certain  ideas  of  fight,  I do  upon  perceiving  thefe  ideas  of  fight, 
forthwith  conclude  what  tangible  ideas  are,  by  the  wonted  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  like  to  follow.  Looking  at  an  objed  I perceive  a cer- 
tain vifible  figure  and  colour,  with  fome  degree  of  faintnefs  and  other 
circumftances,  which  from  what  I have  formerly  obferved,  determine  me 
to  think,  that  if  I advance  forward  fo  many  paces  or  miles,  I fhall  be 
affeded  with  fuch  and  fuch  ideas  of  touch  : fo  that  in  truth  and  ftrld- 
nefs  of  fpeech,  I neither  fee  diftance  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  that  T take  to 
be  at  a diftance.  I fay,  neither  diftance,  nor  things  placed  at  a diftance 
are  thcmfelves,  or  their  ideas,  truly  perceived  by  fight.  This  I am  per- 
fuaded  of,  as  to  what  concerns  myfelf  j and  I believe  whoever  will  look 
narrowly  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  examine  what  he  means  by  faying, 
he  fees  this  or  that  thing  at  a diftance,  will  agree  with  me,  that  what  he 
fees  only  fuggefls  to  his  underftanding,  that  after  having  paffed  a certain 
diftance,  to  be  meafured  by  the  motion  of  his  body,  which  is  perceiv- 
able by  touch,  he  fhall  come  to  perceive  fuch  and  fuch  tangible  ideas 
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which  have  been  ufually  conneded  with  fuch  and  fuch  vifible  ideas. 
But  that  one  might  be  deceived  by  thefe  fuggeftions  of  fenfe,  and  that 
there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  between  vifible  and  tangible  ideas  fug- 
gefted  by  them,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  next  looking-glafs  or 
pidure  to  be  convinced.  Note,  that  when  I fpeak  of  tangible  ideas,  I 
take  the  word  idea  for  any  the  immediate  objed.  of  fenfe,  or  under- 
ftanding,  in  which  large  fignification  it  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  mo- 
derns. 

XLVI.  From  what  we  have  fhewn  it  is  a manifeft  confequence,  that 
the  ideas  of  fpace,  outnefs,  and  things  placed  at  a diftance,  are  not^ 
flridly  fpeaking,  the  objed  of  fight  j they  are  not  otherwife  perceived 
by  the  eye  than  by  the  ear.  Sitting  in  my  fl:udy  I hear  a coach  drive 
along  the  ftreet  j I look  through  the  cafement  and  fee  it  j I walk  out  and 
enter  into  it ; thus,  common  fpeech  would  incline  one  to  think,  I heard, 
faw,  and  touched  the  fame  thing,  to  wit,  the  coach.  It  is  neverthelefs- 
certain,  the  ideas  intromitted  by  each  fenfe  are  widely  different,  and  dif- 
tind  from  each  other  j but  having  been  obferved  conftantly  to  go  together, 
they  are  fpoken  of  as  one  and  the  fame  thing.  By  the  variation  of  the 
noife  I perceive  the  different  diftances  of  the  coach,  and  know  that  it 
approaches  before  I look  out.  Thus  by  the  ear  I perceive  difiance,  jufii 
after  the  fame  manner  as  1 do  by  the  eye. 

XLVII.  I do  not  neverthelefs  fay,  I hear  drfiance  in  like  manner  as  I 
fay  that  I fee  it,  the  ideas  perceived  by  hearing  not  being  fo  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  ideas  of  touch,  as  thofe  of  fight  are  j fo  likewife  a 
man  is  eafily  convinced  that  bodies  and  external  things  are  not  properly 
the  obje(fi  of  hearing,  but  only  founds,  by  the  mediation  whereof  the 
idea  of  this  or  that  body,  or  diftance  is  fuggefied  to  his  thoughts.  But 
then  one  is  with  more  difficulty  brought  to  difeem  the  difference  there  is  , 
betwixt  the  ideas  of  fight  and  touch : though  it  be  certain,  a man  no 
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tnore  fees  or  feels  the  fame  thing,  than  he  hears  and  feels  the  fame 
thing. 

XLVIII.  One  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  this.  It  is  thought  a great 
abfurdity  to  imagine,  that  one  and  the  fame  thing  (hould  have  any  more 
than  one  cxtenfion,  and  one  figure.  But  the  extenfion  and  figure  of  a 
body,  being  let  into  the  mind  two  ways,  and  that  indifferently,  either 
by  fight  or  touch,  it  feems  to  follow  that  we  fee  the  fame  extenfion^  and 
the  fame  figure  w^hich  we  feel. 

XLIX.  But  if  w^e  take  a clofe  and  accurate  view  of  things,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  we  never  fee  and  feel  one  and  the  fame  object.  That 
which  is  feen  is  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  felt  is  another  j if  the  vifi- 
ble  figure  and  extenfion  be  not  the  fame  with  the  tangible  figure  and  ex- 
tenfion, we  are  not  to  infer  that  one  and  the  fame  thing  has  divers  ex- 
tenfions.  The  true  confequence  is,  that  the  objeds  of  fight  and  touch 
are  two  diftind  things.  It  may  perhaps  require  fome  thought  rightly  to 
conceive  this  diftindion.  And  the  difficulty  feems  not  a little  increafed, 
becaufe  the  combination  of  vifible  ideas  hath  conftantly  the  fame  name, 
as  the  combination  of  tangible  ideas  wherewith  it  is  conneded : which 
doth  of  neceffity  arife  from  the  ufe  and  end  of  language, 

L.  In  order  therefore  to  treat  accurately  and  unconfufedly  of  vifion, 
we  muft  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  forts  of  objeds  apprehended  by 
the  eye,  the  one  primarily  and  immediately,  the  other  fecondarily  and  by 
intervention  of  the  former.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  neither  are,  nor  ap- 
pear to  be  without  the  mind,  or  at  any  diftance  off;  they  may  indeed 
grow  greater,  or  fmaller,  more  confufed,  or  more  clear,  or  more  faint, 
but  they  do  not,  cannot  approach  or  recede  from  us.  Whenever  we  fay 
an  objed  is  at  a diftance,  whenever  we  fay  it  draws  near,  or  goes  farther 
off,  we  muft  always  mean  it  of  the  latter  fort,  which  properly  belong  to 
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the  touch,  and  are  not  fo  truly  perceived,  as  fuggefted  by  the  eye  in  like 
manner  as  thoughts  by  the  ear. 

LI.  No  fooner  do  we  hear  the  words  of  a familiar  language  pronounc- 
ed in  our  ears,  but  the  ideas  correfponding  thereto  prefent  themfelves 
to  our  minds  j in  the  very  fame  inftant  the  found  and  the  meaning  en- 
ter the  underftanding : fo  clofely  are  they  united,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  keep  out  the  one,  except  we  exclude  the  other  alfo.  We 
even  a<^  in  all  refpeds  as  if  we  heard  the  very  thoughts  themfelves.  So 
likewife  the  fecondary  objeds,  or  thofe  which  are  only  fuggefted  by 
light,  do  often  more  ftrongly  alfed  us,  and  are  more  regarded  than  the 
proper  objeds  of  that  fenfe,  along  with  which  they  enter  into  the  mind, 
and  with  which  they  have  a far  more  Itrid  connexion,  than  ideas  have 
with  words.  Hence  it  is,  we  find  it  fo  difficult  to  difcriminate  between 
the  immediate  and  mediate  objeds  of  light,  and  are  fo  prone  to  attribute 
to  the  former,  what  belongs  only  to  the  latter.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
moll  clofely  twitted,  blended,  and  incorporated  together.  And  the  pre- 
judice is  confirmed  and  riveted  in  our  thoughts  by  a long  trad  of  time, 
by  the  ufe  of  language,  and  want  of  reflexion.  However,  I believe  any 
one  that  lhall  attentively  confider  what  we  have  already  faid,  and  Ihall 
fay  upon  this  fubjed  before  we  have  done,  (efpecially  if  he  purfue  it  in 
his  own  thoughts)  may  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  from  that  prejudice. 
Sure  I am,  it  is  worth  fome  attention  to  whoever  would  underftand  the 
'true  nature  of  Vifion, 

LII.  I have  now  done  with  dittance,  and  proceed  to  fliew  how  it  is, 
that  we  perceive  by  fight  the  magnitude  of  objeds.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  that  we  do  it  by  angles,  or  by  angles  in  conjundion  with  dittance. 
But  neither  angles,  nor  dittance  being  perceivable  by  fight,  and  the  things 
we  fee  being  in  truth  at  no  dittance  from  us,  it  follows,  that  as  we  have 
fhewn  lines  and  angles  not  to  be  the  medium  the  mind  makes  ufe  of 
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in  apprehending  the  apparent  place,  fo  neither  are  they  the  medium 
whereby  it  apprehends  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects. 

Llir.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fame  extenfion  at  a near  diftance  fliall 
fubtend  a greater  angle,  and  at  a farther  diftance,  a leffer  angle.  And 
by  this  principle,  we  are  told,  the  mind  eftimates  the  magnitude  of  an 
objed,  comparing  the  angle  under  which  it  is  feen  with  its  diftance,  and 
thence  inferring  the  magnitude  thereof.  What  inclines  men  to  this  mif- 
take  (befide  the  humour  of  making  one  fee  by  geometry)  is,  that  the 
fame  perceptions  or  ideas  which  fuggeft  diftance,  do  alfb  fuggeft  magni- 
tude. But  if  we  examine  it,  we  ftiall  find  they  fuggeft  the  latter,  as  im- 
mediately as  the  former.  I fay,  they  do  not  firft  fuggeft  diftance,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  to  ufe  that  as  a medium,  whereby  to  colledt 
the  magnitude  j but  they  have  as  clofe  and  immediate  a connexion  with 
the  magnitude,  as  with  the  diftance ; and  fuggeft  magnitude  as  inde- 
pendently of  diftance,  as  they  do  diftance  independently  of  magnitude. 
All  which  will  be  evident  to  whoever  confiders  what  hath  been  already 
faid,  and  what  follows. 

LIV.  It  hath  been  Ihewn,  there  are  two  forts  of  objects  apprehended 
by  fight ; each  whereof  hath  its  diftintft  magnitude,  or  extenfion.  The 
one,  properly  tangible,  i.  e.  to  be  perceived  and  meafured  by  touch, 
and  not  immediately  falling  under  the  fenfe  of  feeing : the  other,  proper- 
ly and  immediately  vifible,  by  mediation  of  which  the  former  is  brought 
in  view.  Each  of  thefe  magnitudes  are  greater  or  leffer,  according  as 
they  contain  in  them  more  or  fewer  points;  they  being  made  up  of  points 
or  minimums.  For,  whatever  may  be  faid  of  extenfion  in  abftrad:,  it  is 
certain,  fenfible  extenfion  is  not  infinitely  divifible.  There  is  a minimum 
tangibik^  and  a minimum  'vijibile^  beyond  which  fenfe  cannot  perceive. 
This  every  one’s  experience  will  inform  him. 
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LV.  The  magnitude  of  the  objed  which  exifts  without  the  mind,  and 
is  at  a diftance,  continues  always  invariably  the  fame:  but  the  vifible  ob- 
jed  ftill  changing  as  you  approach  to,  or  recede  from  the  tangible  objed, 
it  hath  no  fixed  and  determinate  greatnefs.  Whenever  therefore  we 
fpeak  of  the  magnitude  of  any  thing,  for  inftance  a tree  or  a houfe,  we 
mufl  mean  the  tangible  magnitude}  otherwife  there  can  be  nothing  fteady 
and  free  from  ambiguity  fpoken  of  it.  But  though  the  tangible  and  vi- 
fible magnitude  in  truth  belong  to  two  diftind  objeds,  I fhall  neverthe- 
lefs  (efpecially  fince  thofe  objeds  are  called  by  the  fame  name,  and  are 
obferved  to  coexift)  to  avoid  tedioufnefs  and  Angularity  of  fpeech,  fome-. 
times  fpeak  of  them  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

LVI.  Now,  in  order  to  difeover  by  what  means  the  magnitude  of  tan- 
gible objeds  is  perceived  by  fight,  I need  only  refled  on  what  paffes  in 
my  own  mind,  and  obferve  what  thofe  things  be,  which  introduce  the 
ideas  of  greater  or  leffer  into  my  thoughts,  when  1 look  bn  any  objed. 
And  thefe  I find  to  be,  firft,  the  magnitude  or  extenfion  of  the  vifible  ob- 
jed, which  being  immediately  perceived  by  fight,  is  conneded  with  that 
other  which  is  tangible,  and  placed  at  a diftance : Secondly,  the  confu- 
fion  or  diftindnefs:  And  thirdly,  the  vigoroufnefs  or  faintnefs  of  the 
aforefaid  vifible  appearance.  Creteris  paribus,  by  how  much  the  greater 
or  leffer  the  vifible  objed  is,  by  fo  much  the  greater  or  leffer  do  I con- 
clude the  tangible  objed  to  be.  But  be  the  idea  immediately  perceived 
by  fight  never  fo  large,  yet  if  it  be  withal  confnfed,  I judge  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thing  to  be  but  fmall : if  it  be  diftind  and  clear,  I judge  it 
greater:  and  if  it  be  faint,  I apprehend  it  to  be  yet  greater.  What 
is  here  meant  by  confufion  and  faintnefs,  hath  been  explained  in 
Sect.  XXXV. 

LVII.  Moreover  the  judgments  we  make  of  greatnefs  do,  in  like 
manner  as  thofe  of  diftance,  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  eye  j alfo 
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on  the  figure,  number,  and  fituation  of  objeds,  and  other  circumfiances 
that  have  been  obferved  to  attend  great  or  fmall  tangible  magnitudes. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  very  fame  quantity  of  vifible  extenfion,  which 
in  the  figure  of  a tower  doth  fuggeft  the  idea  of  great  magnitude,  fhall 
in  the  figure  of  a man  fuggeft  the  idea  of  much  fmaller  magnitude. 
That  this  is  owing  to  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  ufual  bignefs  of 
a tower  and  a man,  no  one,  I fuppofe,  need  be  told. 

LVIII.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  confufion  or  faintnefs  have  no  more  a 
neceftary  connexion  with  little  or  great  magnitude,  than  they  have  with 
little  or  great  diftance.  As  they  fuggeft  the  latter,  fo  they  fuggeft  the 
former  to  our  minds.  And  by  confequence,  if  it  were  not  for  experience, 
we  ftiould  no  more  judge  a faint  or  confufed  appearance  to  be  conned- 
ed  with  great  or  little  magnitude,  than  we  (hould  that  it  was  conneded 
with  great  or  little  diftance. 

LIX.  Nor  will  it  be  found,  that  great  or  fmall  vifible  magnitude  hath 
any  neceffary  relation  to  great  or  fmall  tangible  magnitude  j fb  that  the 
one  may  certainly  be  inferred  from  the  other.  But,  before  we  come  to 
the  proof  of  this,  it  is  fit  we  confider  the  difference  there  is  betwixt  the 
extenfion  and  figure  which  is  the  proper  objed  of  touch,  and  that  other 
which  is  termed  vifible  j and  how  the  former  is  principally,  though  not 
immediately,  taken  notice  of,  when  we  look  at  any  objed.  This  has 
been  before  mentioned,  but  we  fhall  here  inquire  into  the  caufe  thereof 
We  regard  the  objeds  that  environ  us,  in  proportion  as  they  are  adapted 
to  benefit  or  injure  our  own  bodies,  and  thereby  produce  in  our  minds 
the  fenfations  of  pleafure  or  pain.  Now  bodies  operating  on  our  organs 
by  an  immediate  application,  and  the  hurt  or  advantage  arifing  there- 
from depending  altogether  on  the  tangible,  and  not  at  all  on  the  vifible, 
qualities  of  any  objed ; this  is  a plain  reafon,  why  thofe  fhould  be  re- 
garded by  us  much  more  than  thefe : and  for  this  end,  the  vifive  fenfe 
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feems  to  have  been  beftowed  on  animals,  to  wit,  that  by  the  perception 
of  vitible  ideas  (which  in  themfelves  are  not  capable  of  affedlng,  or  any 
wife  altering  the  frame  of  their  bodies)  they  may  be  able  to  forefee  (from 
the  experience  they  have  had,  what  tangible  ideas  are  connedled  with 
fuch  and  fuch  vifible  ideas)  the  damage  or  benefit  which  is  like  to  enfne, 
upon  the  application  of  their  own  bodies  to  this  or  that  body  which  is 
at  a diflance : which  forefight,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  the  prefer vation 
of  an  animal,  every  one’s  experience  can  inform  him.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  we  look  at  an  objed,  the  tangible  figure  and  extenfion  thereof 
are  principally  attended  to;  whilfl  there  is  fmall  heed  taken  of  the  vifi- 
ble figure  and  magnitude,  which,  though  more  immediately  perceived, 
do  lefs  concern  us,  and  are  not  fitted  to  produce  any  alteration  in  our 
bodies. 

LX.  That  the  matter  of  fad  is  true,  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who 
confiders  that  a man  placed  at  ten  foot  diflance,  is  thought  as  great,  as 
if  he  were  placed  at  the  diflance  only  of  five  footj  which  is  true,  not 
with  relation  to  the  vifible,  but  tangible  greatnefs  of  the  objed.  The 
vifible  magnitude  being  far  greater,  at  one  ftation,  than  it  is  at  the  other. 

LXI.  Inches,  feet,  are  fettled,  dated  lengths,  whereby  we  mea- 
fure  objeds,  and  eftimate  their  magnitude.  We  fay,  for  example,  an  ob- 
jed appears  to  be  fix  inches,  or  fix  foot  long.  Now,  that  this  cannot  be 
meant  of  vifible  inches,  ^c.  is  evident,  becaufe  a vifible  inch  is  itfelf  no 
conflant,  determinate  magnitude,  and  cannot  therefore  ferve  to  mark 
out,  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  any  other  thing.  Take  an  inch 
marked  upon  a ruler  j view  it  fucceffively,  at  the  diflance  of  half  a foot, 
a foot,  a foot  and  a half,  from  the  eye : at  each  of  which,  and  at  all 
the  intermediate  diflances,  the  inch  fhall  have  a different  vifible  extenfion, 
/.  e.  there  fhall  be  more  or  fewer  points  difcerned  in  it.  Now  I afk, 
which  of  all  thefe  various  extenfions  is  that  dated,  determinate  one^ 
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that  is  agreed  on  for  a common  meafure  of  other  magnitudes?  No  reafon 
can  be  alfigned,  why  we  fhould  pitch  on  one,  more  than  another:  and 
except  there  be  fome  invariable,  determinate  extenfion  fixed  on  to  be 
marked  by  the  word  inch,  it  is  plain,  it  can  be  ufed  to  little  purpofe; 
and  to  fay,  a thing  contains  this  or  that  number  of  inches,  (hall  imply 
no  more  than  that  it  is  extended,  without  bringing  any  'particular  idea  of 
that  extenfion  into  the  mind.  Farther,  an  inch  and  a foot,  from  differ- 
ent diftances,  fhall  both  exhibit  the  fame  vifible  magnitude,  and  yet  at 
the  fame  time  you  fhall  fay,  that  one  feems  feveral  times  greater  than 
the  other.  From  all  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  judgments  we  make 
of  the  magnitude  of  objedls  by  fight,  are  altogether  in  reference  to  their 
tangible  extenfion.  Whenever  we  fay  an  objed:  is  great  or  fmall,  of 
this  or  that  determinate  meafure,  I fay,  it  mufi:  be  meant  of  the  tangi- 
ble, and  not  the  vifible  extenfion,  which,  though  immediately  perceived, 
is  neverthelefs  little  taken  notice  of. 

LXII.  Now,  that  there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  between  thefe  two 
diftind  extenfions,  is  evident  from  hence  j becaufe  our  eyes  might  have 
been  framed  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  able  to  fee  nothing  but  what 
were  lefs  than  the  minimum  tangibile.  In  which  cafe,  it  is  not  impoflible 
we  might  have  perceived  all  the  immediate  objeds  of  fight,  the  very  fame 
that  we  do  now:  but  unto  thofe  vifible  appearances,  there  would  not  be 
conneded  thofe  different  tangible  magnitudes,  that  are  now.  Which 
fhews,  the  judgments  we  make  of  the  magnitude  of  things  placed  at  a 
difiance,  from  the  various  greatnefs  of  the  immediate  objeds  of  fight, 
do  not  arife  from  any  effential  or  neceffary,  but  only  a cufiomary  tie, 
which  has  been  obferved  between  them. 

LXIII.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  certain,'  that  any  idea  of  fight  might 
re'  have  been  conneded  with  this  or  that  idea  of  touch,  which  we  now 
cofe  vs  to  accompany  it  j but  alfo,  that  the  greater  vifible  magnitudes 
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might  have  been  conneded  with,  and  introduced  into  our  minds  leffer 
tangible  magnitudes,  and  the  leffer  vifible  magnitudes  greater  tangible 
magnitudes.  Nay,  that  it  adually  is  fo,  we  have  daily  experience  j that 
objed  which  makes  a ftrong  and  large  appearance,  not  feeming  near  fo 
great  as  another,  the  vifible  magnitude  whereof  is  much  lefs,  but  more 
faint,  and  the  appearance  upper,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing  painted  lower 
on  the  retina^  which  faintnefs  and  fituation  fuggeft  both  greater  magni- 
tude and  greater  diftance. 

LXIV.  From  which,  and  from  Sect.  LVII.  and  LVIII.  it  is  mani- 
fefl,  that  as  we  do  not  perceive  the  magnitudes  of  objeds  immediately 
by  fight,  fo  neither  do  we  perceive  them  by  the  mediation  of  any  thing 
which  has  a neceffary  connexion  with  them.  Thofe  ideas  that  now  fug- 
geft  unto  us  the  various  magnitudes  of  external  objeds,  before  we  touch 
them,  might  poffibly  have  fuggefted  no  fuch  thing : or  they  might  have 
fignified  them,  in  a dired  contrary  manner  5 fo  that  the  very  fame  ideas, 
on  the  perception  whereof  we  judge  an  objed  to  be  fmall,  might  as  well 
have  ferved  to  make  us  conclude  it  great.  Thofe  ideas  being  in  their 
own  nature  equally  fitted  to  bring  into  our  minds  the  idea  of  fmall,  or 
great,  or  no  fize  at  all  of  outward  objeds;  juft  as  the  words  of  any  lan- 
guage are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent  to  fignify  this  or  that  thing,  or 
nothing  at  all. 

LXV.  As  we  fee  diftance,  fo  we  fee  magnitude.  And  we  fee  both,  in 
the  fame  way  that  we  fee  fhame  or  anger  in  the  looks  of  a man.  Thofe 
paflions  are  themfelves  invifible : they  are  nevsrthelefs  let  in  by  the  eye 
along  with  colours  and  alterations  of  countenance,  which  are  the  imme- 
diate objed  of  vifion,  and  which  fignify  them  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
barely  becaufe  they  have  been  obferved  to  accompany  them:  without 
which  experience,  we  fhould  no  more  have  taken  bluffing  for  a fign  of 
ffame,  than  of  gladnefs. 
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LXVf.  We  are  neverthelefs  exceeding  prone  to  imagine  thofe  things, 
which  are  perceived  only  by  the  mediation  of  others,  to  be  themfelves  the 
immediate  objects  of  fight  j or,  at  leaft,  to  have  in  their  own  nature  a 
fitnefs  to  be  fuggefled  by  them,  before  ever  they  had  been  experienced 
to  coexift  with  them.  From  which  prejudice  every  one,  perhaps,  will  not 
find  it  eafy  to  emancipate  himfelf,  by  any  the  cleareft  convidfions  of 
reafon.  And  there  are  fome  grounds  to  think,  that  if  there  was  one 
only  invariable  and  univerfal  language  in  the  world,  and  that  men  were 
born  with  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  it,  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  many, 
that  the  ideas  in  other  mens  minds  were  properly  perceived  by  the  ear, 
or  had  at  leaft  a neceffary  and  infeparable  tie  with  the  founds  that  were 
affixed  to  them.  All  which  feems  to  arife  from  a want  of  a due  appli- 
cation of  our  difcerning  faculty,  thereby  to  difcriminate  between  the 
ideas  that  are  in  our  underftandings,  and  confider  them  apart  from  each 
other ; which  would  preferve  us  from  confounding  thofe  that  are  differ- 
ent, and  make  us  fee  what  ideas  do,  and  what  do  not  include  or  imply 
this  or  that  other  idea. 

LXVII.  There  is  a celebrated  phaenomenon,  the  folution  whereof  I 
fhall  attempt  to  give,  by  the  principles  that  have  been  laid  down,  in  re- 
ference to  the  manner  wherein  we  apprehend  by  fight  the  magnitude  of 
objeds.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  the  moon  when  placed  in  the  ho- 
rizon, is  much  greater  than  when  it  is  in  the  meridian  ; though  the  an- 
gle under  which  the  diameter  of  the  moon  is  feen,  be  not  obferved  great- 
er in  the  former  cafe,  than  in  the  latter:  and  the  horizontal  'moon  doth 
not  conftantly  appear  of  the  fame  bignefs,  but  at  fbme  times  feemeth  far 
greater  than  at  others. 

LXVIIL  Now  in  order  to  explain  the  reafon  of  the  moon’s  appearing 
greater  than  ordinary  in  the  horizon,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  par- 
ticles which  compofe  our  atmofphere  intercept  the  rays  of  light  proceed- 
ing 
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ing  from  any  objed  to  the  eye-,  and  by  how  much  the  greater  is  the 
portion  of  atmofphere,  interjacent  between  the  objed  and  the  eye,  by 
fo  much  the  more  are  the  rays  intercepted ; and  by  confequence,  the 
appearance  of  the  objed  rendered  more  faint,  every  objed  appearing 
more  vigorous  or  more  faint,  in  proportion  as  it  fendeth  more  or  fewer 
rays  into  the  eye.  Now,  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  when  fituated 
in  the  horizon,  there  lies  a far  greater  quantity  of  atmofphere,  than 
there  does  when  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian.  Whence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  fainter,  and  therefore  by 
Sect.  LVI.  it  fhould  be  thought  bigger  in  that  fituation,  than  in  the 
meridian,  or  in  any  other  elevation  above  the  horizon. 

LXIX.  Farther,  the  air  being  varioufly  impregnated,  fometimes  more 
and  fometimes  lefs  with  vapours  and  exhalations  fitted  to  refund  and 
intercept  the  rays  of  light,  it  follows,  that  the  appearance  of  the  hori- 
zontal moon  hath  not  always  an  equal  faintnefs,  and  by  confequence, 
that  luminary,  tho’  in  the  very  fame  fituation,  is  at  one  time  judged 
greater  than  at  another. 

LXX.  That  we  have  here  given  the  true  account  of  the  phasnomena 
of  the  horizontal  moon,  will,  I fuppofe,  be  farther  evident  to  any  one 
from  the  following  confiderations.  it  is  plain,  that  which  in  this 

cafe  fuggefls  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude,  muft  be  fomething  which  is 
itfelf  perceived;  for,  that  which  is  unperceived  cannot  fugged  to  our 
perception  any  other  thing.  Secondly^  it  mud  be  fomething  that  does  not 
condantly  remain  the  fame,  but  is  fubjed  to  fome  change  or  variation, 
fince  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  varies,  being  at  one  time 
greater  than  at  another.  And  yet,  T’hirdly^  it  cannot  be  the  vifible  figure 
or  magnitude,  fince  that  remains  the  fame,  or  is  rather  leffer,  by  how 
much  the  moon  is  nearer  to  the  horizon.  It  remains  therefore,  that  the 
true  caufe  is  that  affedion  or  alteration  of  the  vifible  appearance,  which 
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proceeds  from  the  greater  paucity  of  rays  arriving  at  the  eye,  and  which 
I term  faintnefs : fince  this  anfwers  all  the  forementioned  conditions,  and 
I am  not  confcious  of  any  other  perception  that  doth. 

LXXI.  Add  to  this,  that  in  mifty  weather  it  is  a common  obfervation, 
that  the  appearance  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  far  larger  than  ufual, 
which  greatly  confpires  with,  and  flrengthens  our  opinion.  Neither 
would  it  prove,  in  the  leaft,  irreconcileable  with  what  we  have  faid,  if 
the  horizontal  moon  fhould  chance  fometimes  to  feem  enlarged  beyond 
its  ufual  extent,  even  in  more  ferene  weather.  For  we  muft‘  not  only 
have  regard  to  the  mift,  which  happens  to  be  in  the  place  where  we 
fland;  we  ought  alfo  to  take  into  our  thoughts,  the  W'hole  fum  of  va- 
pours and  exhalations,  which  lie  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  moon  : all 
which  cooperating  to  render  the  appearance  of  the  moon  more  faint, 
and  thereby  increafe  its  magnitude,  it  may  chance  to  appear  greater  than 
it  ufually  does,  even  in  the  horizontal  pofition,  at  a time  when,  though 
there  be  no  extraordinary  fog  or  haziaefs,  juft  in  the  place  where  we 
ftand;  yet,  the  air  between  the  eye  and  the  moon,  taken  altogether, 
may  be  loaded  with  a greater  quantity  of  interfperfed  vapours  and  ex- 
halations, than  at  other  times.  • 

LXXII.  It  may  be  obj'edled,  that  in  confequence  of  our  principles, 
the  interpofition  of  a body  in  fome  degree  opaque,  which  may  intercept 
a great  part  of  the  rays  of  light,  fhould  render  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  in  the  meridian  as  large,  as  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  horizon.  To 
which  I anfwer,  it  is  not  faintnefs  any  how  applied,  that  fuggefts  greater 
magnitude,  there  being  no  neceftary,  but  only  an  experimental  con- 
nexion between  thofe  two  things : it  follows,  that  the  faintnefs,  w'hich 
enlarges  ^e  appearance,  muft  ,be  applied  in  fuch  fort,  and  with  fuch 
circumftances,  as  have  been  obferved  to  attend  the  vifion  of  great  mag- 
nitudes. When  from  a diftance  we  behold  great  objedls,  the  particles  of 
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the  intermediate  air  and  vapours,  which  are  themfelves  unperceivable, 
do  interrupt  the  rays  of  light,  and  thereby  render  the  appearance  lefs 
flrong  and  vivid ; now,  faintnefs  of  appearance  caufed  in  this  fort,  hath 
been  experienced  to  coexift  with  great  magnitude.  But  when  it  is  caufed 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  opaque  fentible  body,  this  circumftance  al- 
ters the  cafe,  fo  that  a faint  appearance  this  way  caufed,  doth  not  fug- 
geft  greater  magnitude,  becaufe  it  hath  not  been  experienced  to  coexift 
with  it. 

LXXdf.  Faintnefs,  as  well  as  all  other  ideas  or  perceptions  which 
fuggeft  magnitude  or  diftance,  doth  it  in  the  lame  way  that  words  fug- 
geft  the  notions  to  which  they  are  annexed.  Now  it  is  known,  a word 
pronounced  with  certain  circumftances,  or  in  a certain  context  with 
other  words,  hath  not  always  the  fame  import  and  fignification  that  it 
hath  when  pronounced  in  fbme  other  circumftances,  or  different  context 
of  words.  The  very  fame  vifible  appearance  as  to  faintnefs  and  all  other 
refpedls,  if  placed  on  high,  fhall  not  fuggeft  the  fame  magnitude  that  it 
would  if  it  were  feen  at  an  equal  diftance,  on  a level  with  the  eye. 
The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  we  are  rarely  accuftomed  to  view  objedls  at 
a great  height;  our  concerns  lie  among  things  fituated  rather  before  than 
above  US;  and  accordingly  our  eyes  are  not  placed  on  the  top  of  our 
heads,  but  in  fuch  a pofition,  as  is  moft  convenient  for  us  to  fee  diftant 
objedls  ftanding  in  our  w’ay,  and  this  fituation  of  them  being  a circum- 
ftance, which  ufually  attends  the  vifion  of  diftant  objeds,  we  may  from 
hence  account  for  (what  is  commonly  obferved)  an  objed’s  appearing  of 
different  magnitude,  even  wdth  refped  to  its  horizontal  extenfion,  on  the 
top  of  a fteeple,  for  example,  an  hundred  feet  high  to  one  ftanding  be- 
low, from  what  it  would  if  placed  at  an  hundred  feet  diftance  on  a level 
with  his  eye.  For  it  hath  been  ftiewn,  that  the  judgment  we  make  on 
the  magnitude  of  a thing,  depends  not  on  the  vifible  appearance  alone, 
but  alfo  on  divers  other  circumftances,  any  one  of  which  being  omitted 
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or  varied  may  fufEce  to  make  fome  alteration  in  our  judgment.  Hence, 
the  circumftance  of  viewing  a diftant  obje£l  in  fuch  a fituation  as  is 
ufual,  and  fuits  with  the  ordinary  pofture  of  the  head  and  eyes  being 
omitted,  and  inftead  thereof  a different  fituation  of  the  objed,  which 
requires  a different  pofture  of  the  head  taking  place,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  the  magnitude  be  judged  different;  but  it  will  be  demand- 
ed, why  an  high  objed  fhould  conftantly  appear  lefs  than  an  equidiftant 
low  objed  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  for  fo  it  is  obferved  to  be;  it  may 
indeed  be  granted  that  the  variation  of  fome  circumftances  may  vary  the 
judgment,  made  on  the  magnitude  of  high  objeds,  which  we  are  lefs 
ufed  to  look  at:  but  it  does  not  hence  appear,  why  they  fhould  be  judg- 
ed lefs  rather  than  greater?  I anfwer,  that  in  cafe  the  magnitude  of  dif- 
tant objeds  was  fuggefted  by  the  extent  of  their  vifible  appearance  alone, 
and  thought  proportional  thereto,  it  is  certain  they  would  then  be  judged 
much  lefs  than  now  they  feem  to  be,  vide  Sect.  LXXIX.  But  feveral 
circumftances  concurring  to  form  the  judgment  we  make  on  the  magni- 
tude of  diftant  objeds,  by  means  of  which  they  appear  far  larger  than 
others,  whofe  vifible  appearance  hath  an  equal  or  even  greater  extenfion; 
it  follows,  that  upon  the  change  or  omiffion  of  any  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances, which  are  wont  to-attend  the  vifion  of  diftant  objeds,  and  fo 
come  to  influence  the  judgments  made  on  their  magnitude,  they  fhall 
proportionably  appear  lefs  than  otherwife  they  would.  For  any  of  thofe 
things  that  caufed  an  objed  to  be  thought  greater,  than  in  proportion  to 
its  vifible  extenfion,  being  either  omitted  or  applied  without  the  ufual 
circumftances,  the  judgment  depends  more  intirely  on  the  vifible  exten- 
fion, and  confequently  the  objed  muft  be  judged  lefs.  Thus  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  the  fituation  of  the  thing  feen  being  different  from  what  it 
ufually  is  in  thofe  objeds  we  have  occafion  to  view,  and  whofe  magni- 
tude w’e  obferve,  it  follows,  that  the  very  fame  objed,  being  an  hun- 
dred feet  high,  fljould  feem  lefs  than' if  it  w^as  an  hundred  feet  off  on 
(or  nearly  on)  a level  with  the  eye.  What  has  been  here  fet  forth,  feems 
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to  me  to  have  no  fraall  fhare  in  contributing  to  magnify  the  appearance 
of  the  horizontal  moon,  and  deferves  not  to  be  palTed  over  in  the  ex- 
plication of  it. 

LXXIV.  If  we  attentively  confider  the  phaenomenon  before  us,  we 
fhall  find  the  not  difcerning  between  the  mediate  and  immediate  objeds 
of  fight,  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs  in  the  expli- 
cation of  it.  The  magnitude  of  the  vifibie  moon,  or  that  which  is  the 
proper  and  immediate  objed  of  vifion,  is  no  greater  when  the  moon  is 
in  the  horizon,  than  when  it  is  in  the  meridian.  How  comes  it  there- 
fore, to  feem  greater  in  one  fituation  than  the  other  ? What  is  it  can  put 
this  cheat  on  the  underftanding?  It  has  no  other  perception  of  the  moon, 
than  what  it  gets  by  fight : and  that  which  is  feen,  is  of  the  fame  extent, 
I fay,  the  vifibie  appearance  hath  the  fame,  or  rather  a lefs  magnitude 
when  the  moon  is  viewed  in  the  horizontal,  than  when  in  the  meridi- 
onal pofition : and  yet  it  is  efteemed  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Herein  confifts  the  difficulty,  which  doth  vanifh  and  admit  of  a 
moft  eafy  folution,  if  we  confider  that  as  the  vifibie  moon  is  not  greater 
in  the  horizon  than  in  the  meridian,  fo  neither  is  it  thought  to  be  fo. 
It  hath  been  already  fhewn,  that  in  any  ad  of  vifion,  the  vifibie  objed 
abfolutely,  or  in  itfelf,  is  little  taken  notice  of,  the  mind  ftill  carrying  its 
view  from  that  to  fome  tangible  ideas,  which  have  been  obferved  to  be 
conneded  with  it,  and  by  that  means  come  to  be  fuggefted  by  it.  So- 
that  when  a thing  is  faid  to  appear  great  or  fmal),  or  whatever  eflimate 
be  made  of  the  magnitude  of  any  thing,  this  is  meant  not  of  the  vifibie, 
but  of  the  tangible  objed.  This  duly  confidered,  it  will  be  no  hard, 
matter  to  reconcile  the  feeming  contradidions  there  is,  that  the  moon 
fhould  appear  of  a different  bignefs,  the  vifibie  magnitude  thereof  re- 
maining ftill  the  fame.  For  by  Sect.  LVI.  the  very  fame  vifibie  exten- 
fion,  with  a different  faintnefs,  fhall  fuggeft  a different  tangible  exten- 
fion.  When  therefore  the  horizontal  moon  is  faid  to  appear  greater  than 
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the  meridional  moon,  this  mulj  be  underflood  not  of  a greater  vifible 
£xtenfion,  but  of  a greater  tangible  or  real  extenfion,  which  by  reafon  of 
the  more  than  ordinary  faintnefs  of  the  vifible  appearance,  is  fuggefled 
to  the  mind  along  with  it. 

LXXV.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned  men,  to  account 
for  this  appearance.  Gafjendus^  Defcartes^  Hobbes^  and  feveral  others, 
have  employed  their  thoughts  on  that  fubjedj  but  how  fruitlefs  and  un- 
fatisfadory  their  endeavours  have  been,  is  fufficiently  fhewn  in  Tdhe  Phi- 
lofophical  Pranfabiions  where  you  may  fee  their  feveral  opinions  at  large 
fet  forth  and  confuted,  not  without  fome  furprife  at  the  grofs  blunders 
that  ingenious  men  have  been  forced  into,  by  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
this  appearance  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  optics.  Since  the  writing 
of  which,  there  hath  been  publifhed  in  the  Tranfadionsf  another  paper 
relating  to  the  fame  affair,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis^  wherein  he  at- 
tempts to  account  for  that  phaenomena,  which,  though  it  feems  not  to 
contain  any  thing  new,  or  different  from  what  had  been  faid  before  by 
others,  I fhall  neverthelefs  confider  in  this  place. 

LXXVl.  His  opinion,  in  fhort,  is  thisj  we  Judge  not  of  the  magni- 
. tude  of  an  objed  by  the  vifual  angle  alone,  but  by  the  vifual  angle  in 
conjundion  with  the  diflance.  Hence,  though  the  angle  remain  the 
fame,  or  even  become  lefs,  yet  if  withal  the  diflance  feem  to  have  been 
increafed,  tlie  objed  fhall  appear  greater.  Now,  one  way  whereby  we 
eflimate  the  diflance  of  any  thing,  is  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
intermediate  objeds:  when  therefore  the  moon  is  feen  in  the  horizon, 
the  variety  of  fields,  houfes,  ^c.  together  with  the  large  profped  of  the 
wide  extended  land  or  fea,  that  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  utmofl 
limb  of  the  horizon,  fuggefl  unto  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  diflance, 
and  confequently  magnify  the  appearance.  And  this,  according  to  Dr. 
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Wallis,  is  the  true  account  of  the  extraordinary  largenefs  attributed  by 
the  mind  to  the  horizontal  moon,  at  a 4ime  wheh  the  angle  fubtended 
by  its  diameter,  is  not  one  jot  greater  than  it  ufed  to  be. 

LXXVII.  With  reference  to  this  opinion,  not  to  repeat  what  hath 
been  already  faid  eoneerning  diftanee,  I fliall  only  obferve,  Firji,  that  if 
the  profped  of  interjaeent  objects  be  that  whieh  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
farther  diftanee,  and  this  idea  of  farther  diftanee  be  the  caufe  that  brings 
into  the  mind  the  idea  of  greater  magnitude,  it  fhould  henee  follow,  that 
if  one  looked  at  the  horizontal  moon  from  behind  a wall,  it  would  ap- 
pear no  bigger  than  ordinary.  For  in  that  cafe,  the  wall  interpofing  cuts 
off  all  that  profped  of  fea  and  land,  &c.  which  might  otherwife  in- 
creafe  the  apparent  diftanee,  and  thereby  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
moon.  Nor  will  it  fuffice  to  fay,  the  memory  doth  even  then  fuggeft 
all  that  extent  of  land,, which  lies  within  the  horizon; 'which  fug- 
geftion  occafions  a fudden  judgment  of  fenfe,  that  the  moon  is  farther 
off  and  larger  than  ufual.  For  afk  any  man,  who  from  fuch  a ftation 
beholding  the  horizontal  moon,  fhall  think  her  greater  than  ufual,  whe- 
ther he  hath  at  that  time  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  the  intermediate  ob- 
jects, or  long  tra(ft  of  land  that  lies  between  his  eye  and  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  horizon  ? And  whether  it  be  that  idea  which  is  the  caufe  of 
his  making  the  aforementioned  judgment?  Fie  will,  I fuppofe,  reply  in 
the  negative,  and  declare  the  horizontal  moon  fhall  appear  greater  than 
the  meridional,  though  he  never  thinks  of  all  or  any  of  thofe  things  that 
lie  between  him  and  it.  Secondly,  it  feems  impoffible  by  this  hypothefis., 
to  account  for  the  moon’s  appearing  in  the  very  fame  fituation,  at  one 
time  greater  than  at  another;  which  ncverthelefs  has  been  fhewn  to  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  and  receives- a moft 
eafy  and  natural  explication  from  them.  For  the  farther  clearing  up  of 
this  point,  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  what  we  immediately  and  properly 
fee  are,  only  lights  and  colours,  in  fundry  fituations  - and  fhades,  and  de» 
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grees  of  faintnefs  and  clearnefs,  confufion  and  diftindnefs.  All  which 
vifible  objeds  are  only  in  the  mind  j nor  do  they  fuggeft  ought  external, 
whether  diftance  or  magnitude,  otherwife  than  by  habitual  connexion  as 
words  do  things.  We  are  alfo  to  remark,  that,  befide  the  draining  of 
the  eyes,  and  befide  the  vivid  and  faint,  the  diftind  and  confufed  ap- 
pearances (which  bearing  fome  proportion  to  lines  and  angles,  have 
been  fa bflituted  inflead  of  them,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Treatife) 
there  are  other  means  which  fuggeft  both  diftance  and  magnitude;  par- 
ticularly, the  fituation  of  vifible  points,  or  objeds,  as  upper  or  lower; 
the  former  fuggefting  a farther  diftance  and  greater  magnitude,  the  latter  . 
a nearer  diftance  and  IcfTer  magnitude : all  which  is  an  effed  only  of 
cuftom  and  experience ; there  being  really  nothing  intermediate  in  the 
line  of  diftance,  between  the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft,  which  are  both 
aequidiftant,  or  rather  at  no  diftance  from  the  eye,  as  there  is  alfo  no- 
thing in  upper  or  lower,  which  by  neceffary  connexion  fhould  fuggeft 
greater  or  lefTer  magnitude.  Now,  as  thefe  cuftomary,  experimental 
means  of  fuggefting  diftance,  do  likewife  fuggeft  magnitude,  fo  they  fug- 
geft the  one  as  immediately  as  the  other.  I fay,  they  do  not  (‘u/^<?Sect. 
LIll.)  firft  fuggeft  diftance,  and  then  leave  the  mind  from  thence  to  in- 
fer or  compute  magnitude,  but  fuggeft  magnitude  as  immediately  and 
diredly  as  they  fuggeft  diftance, 

LXXVIII.  This  phssnomenon  of  the  horizontal  moon  is  a clear  in- 
ftance  of  the  infufficiency  of  lines  and  angles,  for  explaining  the  way 
wherein  the  mind  perceives,  and  eftimates  the  magnitude  of  outward 
objeds.  There  is  neverthelefs  a ufe  of  computation  by  them,  in  order 
to  determine  the  apparent  magnitude  of  things,  fo  far  as  they  have  a 
connexion  wdth,  and  are  proportional  to  thofe  other  ideas,  or  percepti- 
ons whieh  are  the  true  and  immediate  occafions  that  fuggeft  to  the  mind 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  things.  But  this  in  general  may,  I think, 
be  obferved  concerning  mathematical  computation  in  optics:  that  it  can 
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never  be  very  precife  and  exad,  fince  the  judgments  we  make  of  the 
magnitude  of  external  things  do  often  depend  on  feveral  circumflances, 
which  are  not  proportionable  to,  or  capable  of  being  defii^ed  by  lines  and 
angles. 

LXXIX.  From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fafely  deduce  this  confe- 
quence,  to  wit,  that  a man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  would,  at  firft 
opening  of  his  eyes  make  a very  different  judgment  of  the  magnitude 
of  objeds  intromitted  by  them,  from  what  others  do.  He  would  not 
confider  the  ideas  of  fight,  with  reference  to,  or  as  having  any  con- 
nexion with  the  ideas  of  touch : his  view  of  them  being  intirely  termi- 
nated within  themfelves,  he  can  no  otherwife  judge  them  great  or  fmall, 
than  as  they  contain  a greater  or  leffer  number  of  vifible  points.  Now, 
it  being  certain  that  any  vifible  point  can  cover  or  exclude  from  view, 
only  one  other  vifible  point,  it  follows,  that  whatever  objed  intercepts 
the  view  of  another,  hath  an  equal  number  of  vifible  points  with  itj  and 
confequently  they  fhall  both  be  thought  by  him  to  have  the  fame  mag- 
nitude. Hence  it  is  evident,  one  in  thofe  circumflances  would  judge  his 
thumb,  with  which  he  might  hide  a tower,  or  hinder  its  being  feen, 
equal  to  that  tower,  or  his  hand,  the  interpofition  whereof  might  con- 
ceal the  firmament  from  his  view,  equal  to  the  firmament : how  great 
an  inequality  foever  there  may,  in  our  apprehenfions,  feem  to  be  betwixt 
thofe  two  things,  becaufe  of  the  cullornary  and  clofe  connexion  that  has 
grown  up  in  our  minds  between  the  objeds  of  fight  and  touch,  whereby 
the  very  different  and  diflind  ideas  of  thofe  two  fenfes,  are  fb  blended 
and  confounded  together,  as  to  be  miflaken  for  one  and  the  fame  thing ; 
out  of  wdiich  prejudice  we  cannot  eafily  extricate  ourfelves. 

LXXX.  For  the  better  explaining  the  nature  of  vifion,  and  fettins 
the  manner  wherein  w'e  perceive  magnitudes  in  a due  light,  1 fhall  pro- 
ceed to  make  fome  obfervations  concerning  matters  relating  thereto, 
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whereof  the  want  of  reflexion,  and  duly  feparating  between  tangible 
and  vifible  ideas,  is  apt  to  create  in  us  miflaken  and  confufed  notions. 
And  jirji^  I fhall  obferve  that  the  minimum  mjibile  is  exadly  equal  in  all 
beings  whatfoever,  that  are  endowed  with  the  vifive  faculty.  No  exqui- 
flte  formation  of  the  eye,  no  peculiar  fliarpnefs  of  fight  can  make  it  lefs 
in  one  creature  than  in  another  j for  it  not  being  diftinguifliable  into 
parts,  nor  in  any  wife  confifting  of  them,  it  muft  neceflarily  be  the  fame 
to  all.  For  fuppofe  it  otherwife,  and  that  the  minimum  'vijibile  of  a mite, 
for  inftance,  be  lefs  than  the  minimum  vifibile  of  a man ; the  latter  there- 
fore may  by  detradion  of  fome  part  be  made  equal  to  the  former : it 
doth  therefore  confift  of  parts,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  notion  of  a 
minimum  vijibile^  or  point. 

LXXXI.  It  will  perhaps  be  objeded  that  the  minimum  vijibile  of  a 
man  doth  really,  and  in  itfelf  contain  parts  whereby  it  furpaflTes  that  of 
a mite,  though  they  are  not  perceivable  by  the  man.  To  which  I an- 
fwer,  the  minimum  vifibile  having  (in  like  manner  as  all  other  the  proper 
and  immediate  objeds  of  fight)  been  fhewn  not  to  have  any  exiftence 
without  the  mind  of  him  who  fees  it,  it  follows  there  cannot  be  any  part 
of  it  that  is  not  exadly  perceived,  and  therefore  vifible.  Now  for  any 
objed  to  contain  feveral  diftind  vifible  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
a minimum  vifibile^  is  a manifeft  contradidion. 

LXXXII.  Of  thefe  vifible  points  we  fee  at  all  times  an  equal  number. 
It  is  every  whit  as  great  when  our  view  is  contraded  and  bounded  by 
near  objeds,  as  when  it  is  extended  to  larger  and  remoter.  For  it  being 
impoffible  that  one  minimum  vijibile  fliould  obfcurc,  or  keep  out  of  fight 
more  than  one  another,  it  is  a plain  confequence,  that  when  my  view 
is  on  all  fides  bounded  by  the  walls  of  my  ftudy,  I fee  juft  as  many  vi- 
fible points  as  I could,  in  cafe  that  by  the  removal  of  the  ftudy-walls, 
and  all  other  obftrudions,  I had  a full  profped  of  the  circumjacent 
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fields,  mountains,  fea,  and  open  firmament ; for  fo  long  as  I am  fhut 
up  within  the  walls,  by  their  interpofition,  every  point  of  the  external 
objeds  is  covered  from  my  view  : but  each  point  that  is  feen  being  able 
to  cover  or  exclude  from  fight,  one  only  other  correfponding  point,  it 
follows,  that  whilft  my  fight  is  confined  to  thofe  narrow  walls,  I fee  as 
many  points,  or  minima  vifibilia^  as  I fhould  were  thofe  walls  away,  by 
looking  on  all  the  external  objeds,  whofe  profped  is  intercepted  by  them. 
Whenever  therefore  we  are  faid  to  have  a greater  profped  at  one  time 
than  another,  this  muft  be  underftood  with  relation  not  to  the  proper  and 
immediate,  but  the  fecondary  and  mediate  objeds  of  vifion,  which,  as 
hath  been  fhewn,  properly  belong  to  the  touch. 

LXXXIII.  The  vifive  faculty  confidered,  with  reference  to  its  imme- 
diate objeds,  may  be- found  to  labour  of  two  defeds : Firjl^  in  refped 
of  the  extent  or  number  of  vlfible  points  that  are  at  once  perceivable  by 
it,  which  is  narrow  and  limited  to  a certain  degree.  It  can  take  in  at 
view  bat  a certain  determinate  number  of  minima  ’vifihilia^  beyond 
which  it  cannot  extend  its  profped.  Secondly^  our  fight  is  defedive  in 
that  its  view  is  not  only  narrow,  but  alfo  for  the  moft  part  confufed , 
of  thofe  things  that  we  take  in  at  one  profped,  we  can  fee  but  a few  at 
once  clearly  and  unconfufedly ; and  the  more  we  fix  our  fight  on  any 
one  objed,  by  fo  much  the  darker  and  more  indlflind  fhall  the  reft  ap- 
pear. 

LXXXIV.  Correfponding  to  thefe  two  defeds  of  fight,  we  may  ima- 
gine as  many  perfedions,  to  wit,  if.  That  of  comprehending  in  one 
view  a greater  number  of  vifible  points,  idly.  Of  being  able  to  view 
them  all  equally  and  at  once,  with  the  utmoft  clearnefs  and  diftindion. 
That  thofe  perfedions  are  not  adually  in  fome  intelligences  of  a differ- 
ent order  and  capacity  from  ours,  It  is  impoflible  for  us  to  know. 
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LXXXV.  In  neither  of  thofe  two  ways  do  microfcopes  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  light  j for  when  we  look  through  a microfcope,  we 
neither  fee  more  vifible  points,  nor  are  the  collateral  points  more  diftinft 
than  when  we  look  with  the  naked  eye,  at  objedls  placed  in  a due  dif- 
tance.  A microfcope  brings  us  as  it  were  into  a new  world : it  prefents 
us  with  a new  fcene  of  vifible  objeds,  quite  different  from  what  we  be- 
hold with  the  naked  eye.  But  herein  confifts  the  moft  remarkable  dif- 
ference, to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objeds  perceived  by  the  eye  alone, 
have  a certain  connexion  with  tangible  objeds,  whereby  we  are  taught 
to  forefee  what  will  enfue  upon  the  approach  or  application  of  diftant 
objeds  to  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  which  much  conduceth  to  its  pre- 
fervation  j there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between  things  tangible  and 
thofe  vifible  objeds,  that  are  perceived  by  help  of  a fine  microfcope. 

LXXXVI.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  were  our  eyes  turned  into  the 
nature  of  microfcopes,  we  fhould  not  be  much  benefited  by  the  change  j 
we  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  foremen tioned  advantage  we  at  prefent 
receive  by  the  vifive  faculty ; and  have  left  us  only  the  empty  amufe- 
ment  of  feeing,  without  any  other  benefit  afifing  from  it.  But  in  that 
cafe,  it  will  perhaps  be  faid,  our  fight  would  be  endued  with  a far  great- 
er fharpnefs  and  penetration  than  it  now  hath.  But  I would  fain  know 
wherein  confifts  that  fharpnefs,  which  is  efteemed  fo  great  an  excellency 
of  fight.  It  is  certain  from  what  we  have  already  fhewn,  that  the 
minimum  vifbile  is  never  greater  or  leffer,  but  in  all  cafes  conftantly  the 
feme ; and  in  the  cafe  of  microfcopical  eyes,  I fee  only  this  difference, 
to  wit,  that  upon  the  ceafing  of  a certain  obfervable  connexion  betwixt 
the  divers  perceptions  of  fight  and  touch,  which  before  enabled  us  to  re- 
gulate our  adions  by  the  eye,  it  would  now  be  rendered  utterly  unfer- 
viceable  to  tlwt  purpofe. 
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LXXXVII.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  that  if  we  confider  the  ufe  and 
end  of  fight,  together  with  the  prefent  ftate  and  circumftances  of  our  be- 
ing, we  (hall  not  find  any  great  caufe  to  complain  of  any  defed  or  im- 
perfedion  in  it,  or  eafily  conceive  how  it  could  be  mended.  With  fuch 
admirable  wifdom  is  that  faculty  contrived,  both  for  the  pleafure  and  con- 
venience of  life. 

LXXXVIII.  Having  finifhed  what  I intended  to  fay,  concerning  the 
diftance  and  magnitude  of  objeds,  I come  now  to  treat  of  the  manner, 
wherein  the  mind  perceives  by  fight  their  fituation.  Among  the  difco- 
veries  of  the  laft  age,  it  is  reputed  none  of  the  leaft,  that  the  manner  of 
vifion  hath  been  more  clearly  explained,  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 
There  is,  at  this  day,  no  one  ignorant,  that  the  pidures  of  external  ob- 
jcds  are  painted  on  the  Retina^  or  fund  of  the  eye.  That  we  can  fee 
nothing  which  is  not  fo  painted:  and  that,  according  as  the  pidure  is 
more  diftinft  or  confufed,  fo  alfo  is  the  perception  we  have  of  the  ob- 
jea:  but  then  in  this  explication  of  vifion,  there  occurs  one  mighty  dif- 
ficulty. The  objeds  are  painted  in  an  inverted  order  on  the  bottom  of 
the  eye : the  upper  part  of  any  objed  being  painted  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  objed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye : and  fo  alfo  as  to  right  and  left.  Since  therefore  the  pidures  are  thus 
inverted,  it  is  demanded  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  fee  the  objeds 
ered  and  in  their  natural  pofture  ? 

LXXXIX.  In  anfwer  to  this  difficulty,  we  are  told,  that  the  mind 
perceiving  an  impulfe  of  a ray  of  light,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye, 
confiders  this  ray  as  coming  in  a dired  line,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
objed,  and  in  like  manner  tracing  the  ray  that  ftrikes  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  eye,  it  is  direded  to  the  upper  part  of  the  objed.  Thus  in  the  ad- 
jacent figure  C the  lower  point  of  the  objed  A B C is  projeded  on  c the 
upper  part  of  the  eye.  So  likewife,  the  higheft  point  A is  projeded  on  a 
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the  loweft  part  of  the  eye,  which  makes  the  reprefen tation  c b a invert- 
ed : but  the  mind  confidering  the  ftroke  that  is  made  on  c as  coming  in 
the  ftraight  line  C c from  the  lower  end  of  the  obje<Ct  j and  the  ftroke 
or  impulfe  on  a,  as  coming  in  the  line  A a from  the  upper  end  of  the 
objedt,  is  directed  to  make  a right  judgment  of  the  fituation  of  the  ob- 
jedt  ABC,  notwithftanding  the  pidlure  of  it  is  inverted.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  conceiving  a blind  man,  who  holding  in  his  hands  two  flicks 
that  crofs  each  other,  doth  with  them  touch  the  extremities  of  an  objedl, 
placed  in  a perpendicular  fituation.  It  is  certain,  this  man  will  judge  that 
to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  objedl,  which  he  touches  with  the  flick  held 
in  the  undermoft  hand,  and  that  to  be  the  lower  -part  of  the  objedl, 
which  he  touches  with  the  flick  in  his  uppermoft  hand.  This  is  the 
common  explication  of  the  eredl  appearance  of  objedls,  which  is  general- 
ly received  and  acquiefced  in,  being  (as  Mr.  Molyneux  tells  us  *)  allowed 
by  all  men  as  fatisfadiory. 

XC.  But  this  account  to  me  does  not  feem  in  any  degree  true.  Did 
I perceive  thofe  impulfes,  decuffations,  and  diredlions  of  the  rays  of 
light,  in  like  manner  as  hath  been  fet  forth,  then,  indeed,  it  would  not 
at  firft  view  be  altogether  void  of  probability.  And  there  might  be  fome 
pretence  for  the  comparifon  of  the  blind  man  and  his  crofs  flicks.  But 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwife,  I know  very  well  that  I perceive  no  fuch 
thing.  And  of  confequence,  I cannot  thereby  make  an  eftimate  of  the 
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fituatlon  of  objeds.  I appeal  to  any  one’s  experience,  whether  he  be 
confcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  thinks  on  the  interfedion  made  by  the  ra- 
dious  pencils,  or  purfues  the  impulfes  they  give  in  right  lines,  when- 
ever he  perceives  by  fight  the  pofition  of  any  objed?  To  me  it  feems 
evident,  that  crofling  and  tracing  of  the  rays,  is  never  thought  on  by 
children,  idiots,  or  in  truth  by  any  other,  fave  only  thofe  who  have  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  optics.  And  for  the  mind  to  judge  of 
the  fituation  of  objeds  by  thofe  things,  without  perceiving  them,  or  to 
perceive  them  without  knowing  it,  is  equally  beyond  my  comprehenfi- 
on.  Add  to  this,  that  the  explaining  the  manner  of  vifion  by  the  ex- 
ample of  crofs  flicks,  and  hunting  for  the  objed  along  the  axes  of  the 
radious  pencils,  doth  fuppofe  the  proper  objeds  of  fight  to  be  per- 
'ceived  at  a diflance  from  us,  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demon- 
flrated. 

XCI.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  look  for  fome  other  explication  of 
this  difficulty  : and  I believe  it  not  impoffible  to  find  one,  provided  we 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  carefully  diflinguiffi  between  the  ideas  of 
fight  and  touch  j which  cannot  be  too  oft  inculcated  in  treating  of  vifion : 
but  more  efpecially  throughout  the  confideration  of  this  affair,  we 
ought  to  carry  that  diflindion  in  our  thoughts : for  that  from  want  of 
a right  underflanding  thereof,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  ered  vifion 
feems  chiefly  to  arife. 

XCII.  In  order  to  difentangle  our  minds,  from  whatever  prejudices  we 
may  entertain  with  relation  to  the  fubjed  in  hand,  nothing  feems  more 
appofite,  than  the  taking  into  our  thoughts  the  cafe  of  one  born  blind, 
and  afterwards,  when  grown  up,  made  to  fee.  And  though  perhaps,  it 
may  not  be  an  eafy  talk  to  divefl  ourfelves  intirely  of  the  experience  re- 
ceived from  fight,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  put  our  thoughts  exadly  in  the  pof- 
ture  of  fuch  a one’s;  we  mufl,  neverthelefs  as  far  as  poffible,  endea- 
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vour  to  frame  true  conceptions,  of  what  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
pafs  in  his  mind. 

« 

XCIII.  It  is  certain,  that  a man  adu ally  blind,  and  who  had  continu- 
ed fo  from  his  birth,  would  by  the  fenfe  of  feeling  attain  to  have  ideas 
of  upper  and  lower.  By  the  motion  of  his  hand  he  might  difcern  the 
fituation  of  any  tangible  objed  placed  within  his  reach.  That  part  on 
which  he  felt  himfelf  fupported,  or  towards  which  he  perceived  his  body 
to  gravitate,  he  would  term  lower,  and  the  contrary  to  this  upper  j and 
accordingly  denominate  whatfoever  objeds  he  touched. 

XCIV.  But  then,  whatever  judgments  he  makes  concerning  the  fitua- 
tion of  objeds,  are  confined  to  thofe  only  that  are  perceivable  by  touch. 
All  thofe  things  that  are  intangible,  and  of  a fpiritual  nature,  his  thoughts 
and  defires,  his  paflions,  and  in  general  all  the  modifications  of  his  foul, 
to  thefe  he  would  never  apply  the  terms  upper  and  lower,  except  only 
in  a metaphorical  fenfe.  He  may,  perhaps,  by  way  of  allufion,  fpeak  of 
high  or  low  thoughts:  but  thofe  terms  in  their  proper  fignification, 
would  never  be  applied  to  any  thing,  that  was  not  conceived  to  exifl: 
without  the  mind.  For  a man  born  blind,  and  remaining  in  the  fame 
date,  could  mean  nothing  elfe  by  the  words  higher  and  lower,  than  a 
greater  or  leffer'diftance  from  the  earth:  which  difiance  he  would  mea- 
fure  by  the  motion  or  application  of  his  hand,  or  fome  other  part 
of  his  body.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  all  thofe  things  which,  in  re- 
fped  of  each  other,  would  by  him  be  thought  higher  or  lower,  mufi 
be  fuch  as  were  conceived  to  exift  without  his  mind,  in  the  am- 
bient fpace. 

XCV.  Whence  it  plainly  follows,  that  fuch  a one,  if  we  fuppofe  him 
made  to  fee,  would  not  at  firfi  fight  think,  that  any  thing  he  faw 
was  high  or  low,  ered  or  inverted  j for  it  hath  been  already  demonftrated 
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in  Sect.  XLI.  that  he  would  not  think  the  things  he  perceived  by 
fight  to  be  at  any  diftance  from  him,  or  without  his  mind.  The  objeds 
to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  ufed  to  apply  the  terms  up  and  down, 
high  and  low,  w'ere  fuch  only  as  affedted,  or  were  fome  way  perceived 
by  his  touch:  but  the  proper  objeds  of  vifion  make  a new  fet  of  ideas, 
perfedtly  diftindl  and  different  from  the  former,  and  which  can  in  no  fort 
make  themfelves  perceived  by  touch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  at 
all  that  could  induce  him  to  think  thofe  terms  applicable  to  them : nor 
would  he  ever  think  it,  till  fuch  time  as  he  had  obferved  their  connexion 
with  tangible  objedls,  and  the  fame  prejudices  began  to  infinuate  itfelf 
into  his  underftanding,  which  from  their  infancy  had  grown  up  in  the 
underftandings  of  other  men. 

XCVI.  To  fet  this  matter  in  a clearer  light,  I fhall  make  ufe  of  an  ex- 
ample. Suppole  the  abovementioned  blind  perfon,  by  his  touch,  per- 
ceives a man  to  ftand  ered.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  manner  of  this.  By 
the  application  of  his  hand  to  the  feveral  parts  of  a human  body,  he  had 
perceived  different  tangible  ideas,  which  being  colleded  into  fundry  com- 
plex ones  have  diftindt  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus  one  combination 
of  a certain  tangible  figure,  bulk,  and  confiftency  of  parts  is  called  the 
head,  another  the  hand,  a third  the  foot,  and  fo  of  the  reft : all  which 
complex  ideas  could,  in  his  underftanding,  be  made  up  only  of  ideas  per- 
ceivable by  touch.  He  had  alfo  by  his  touch  obtained  an  idea  of  earth 
or  ground,  • towards  which  he  perceives  the  parts  of  his  body  to  have  a 
natural  tendency.  Now,  by  ereft  nothing  more  being  meant,  than  that 
perpendicular  pofition  of  a man,  wherein  his  feet  are  neareft  to  the 
earth : if  the  blind  perfon  by  moving  his  hand,  over  the  parts  of  the  man 
who  ftands  before  him,  perceives  the  tangible  ideas  that  compofe  the 
head,  to  be  fartheft  from,  and  thofe  that  compofe  'the  feet  to  be  neareft 
to,  that  other  combination  of  tangible  ideas  which  he  calls  earth : he  will 
denominate  that  man  ered.  But  if  we  fuppofe  him  on  a fudden  to  re- 
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ceive  his  fight,  and  that  he  behold  a man  {landing  before  him,  it  is  evi- 
dent, in  that  cafe,  he  would  neither  judge  the  man  he  fees  to  be  ered 
nor  inverted ; for  he  never  having  known  thofe  terms  applied  to  any 
other,  fave  tangible  things,  or  which  exifted  in  the  fpace  without  him, 
and  what  he  fees  neither  being  tangible,  nor  perceived  as  exifting  with- 
out, he  could  not  know  that  in  propriety  of  language  they  were  appli- 
cable to  it. 

XCVII.  Afterwards,  when  upon  turning  his  head  or  eyes  up  and  down 
to  the  right  and  left,  he  fhall  obferve  the  vifible  objeds  to  change,  and 
ihall  alfo  attain  to  know,  that  they  are  called  by  the  fame  names,  and 
conneded  with  the  objeds  perceived  by  touch;  then,  indeed,  he  will 
come  to  fpeak  of  them  and  their  fituation,  in  the  fame  terms  that  he  has 
been  ufed  to  apply  to  tangible  things:  and  thofe  that  he  perceives  by 
turning  up  his  eyes,  he  will  call  upper,  and  thofe  that  by  turning  down 
his  eyes,  he  will  call  lower. 

. XCVIII.  And  this  feems  to  me  the  true  reafon  why  he  fhould  think 
thofe  objeds  uppernwft  that  are  painted  on  the  lower  part  of  his  eye : 
for,  by  turning  the  eye  up  they  {hall  be  dillindly  feen;  as  likewife  thofe 
that  are  painted  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  eye  fhall  be  diftmdly  feen, 
by  turning  the  eye  down,  and  are  for  that  reafon  efteemed  loweft : for 
we  have  {hewn  that  to  the  immediate  objeds  of  fight,  confidered  in 
themfelves,  he  would  not  attribute  the  terms  high  and  low.  It  muft 
therefore  be  on  account  of  fome  circumftances,  which  are  obferved  to 
attend  them : and  thefe,  it  is  plain,  are  the  adions  of  turning  the  eye 
up  and  down,  which  fuggeft  a very  obvious  reafon,  why  the  mind  Ihould 
denominate  the  objeds  of  fight  accordingly  high  or  low.  And  without 
this  motion  of  the  eye,  this  turning  it  up  and  down  in  order  to  difcern 
different  objeds,  doubtlefs  ered,  inverfe,  and  other  the  like  terms  re- 
lating to  the  pofition  of  tangible  objeds,  would  never  have  been  trans- 
ferred, 
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ferred,  or  in  any  degree  appreliended  to  belong  to  the  ideas  of  fight : 
the  meer  ad  of  feeing  including  nothing  in  it  to  that  purpofe ; whereas 
the  different  fituations  of  the  eye  naturally  dired  the  mind  to  make  a 
fuitable  judgment  of  the  fituation  of  objedls  intromitted  by  it. 

XCIX.  Farther,  when  he  has  by  experience  learned  the  connexion 
there  is  between  the  feveral  ideas  of  fight  and  touch,  he  will  be  able, 
by  the  perception  he  has  of  the  fituation  of  vifible  things  in  refped  of 
one  another,  to  make  a fudden  and  true  eftiraation  of  the  fituation  of 
outward,  tangible  things  correfponding  to  them.  And  thus  it  is,  he  (hall 
perceive  by  fight  the  fituation  of  external  objeds,  which  do  not  pro- 
perly fall  under  that  fenfe. 

C.  I know  we  are  very  prone  to  think,  that  if  juft  made  to  fee,  we 
fhould  judge  of  the  fituation  of  vifible  things  as  we  do  now : but,  we  are 
alfo  as  prone  to  think,  that  at  firft  fight,  we  fhould  in  the  fame  way 
apprehend  the  diftance  and  magnitude  of  objeds,  as  we  do  now:  which 
hath  been  fhewm  to  be  a falfe  and  groundlefs  perfuafion.  And  for  the 
like  reafons,  the  fame  cenfure  may  be  paft  on  the  pofitive  affurance, 
that  moft  men,  before  they  have  thought  fufficiently  of  the  matter, 
might  have  of  their  being  able  to  determine  by  the  eye  at  firft  view, 
whether  objeds  were  ered  or  inverfe. 

Cr.  It  will,  perhaps  be  objeded  to  our  opinion,  that  ^ man,  for  in- 
ftance,  being  thought  ered  when  his  feet  are  next  the  earth,  and  invert- 
ed when  his  head  is  next  the  earth,  it  doth  hence  follow,  that  by  the 
meer  ad  of  vifion,  without  any  experience  or  altering  the  fituation  of 
the  eye,  we  fhould  have  determined  whether  he  were  ered  or  inverted : 
for  both  the  earth  itfelf,  and  the  limbs  of  the  man  who  ftands  thereon, 
being  equally  perceived  by  fight,  one  cannot  choofe  feeing,  what  part  of 
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the  man  is  neareft  the  earth,  and  what  part  fartheft  from  it,  /.  e.  whe- 
ther he  be  ered  or  inverted. 

CII.  To  which  I anfwer,  the  ideas  which  conftitute  the  tangible  earth 
and  man,  are  intirely  different  from  thofe  which  conftitute  the  vifible 
earth  and  man. ' Nor  was  it  polTible,  by  virtue  of  the  vifive  faculty 
alone,  without  fuperadding  any  experience  of  touch,  or  altering  the  po- 
fition  of  the  eye,  ever  to  have  known,  or  fo  much  as  fufpeded,'  there 
had  been  any  relation  or  connexion  between  them  : hence,  a man  at  firft 
view  would  not  denominate  any  thing  he  faw  earth,  or  head,  or  foot  j 
and  confequently,  he  could  not  tell  by  the  meer  adl  of  vifion,  whether 
the  head  or  feet  were  neareft  the  earth : nor,  indeed,  would  we  have 
thereby  any  thought  of  earth  or  man,  ered  or  inverfe,  at  all ; which  will 
be  made  yet  more  evident,  if  we  nicely  obferve,  and  make  a particular 
comparifon  between  the  ideas  of  both  fenfes. 

cm.  That  which  I fee  is  only  variety  of  light  and  colours.  That 
which  I feel  is  hard  or  foft,  hot  or  cold,  rough  or  fmooth.  What  fimili- 
tude,  what  connexion  have  thofe  ideas  with  thefe  ? Or  how  is  it  poflible, 
that  any  one  fhould  fee  reafon,  to  give  one  and  the  fame  uame  to  com- 
binations of  ideas  fo  very  different,  before  he  had  experienced  their  co- 
exiftence  ? We  do  not  find  there  is  any  neceffary  connexion  betwixt  this 
or  that  tangible  quality,  and  any  colour  whatfoever.  And  we  may  fome- 
times  perceive  colours,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  felt.  All  which 
doth  make  it  manifeft,  that  no  man  at  firft  receiving  of  his  fight,  would 
know  there  was  any  agreement  between  this  or  that  particular  objed  of 
his  fight,  and  any  objed  of  touch  he  had  been  already  acquainted  with: 
the  colours  therefore  of  the  head,  would  to  him  no  more  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  head,  than  they  would  the  idea  of  foot. 


CIV.  Far- 
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CIV.  Panther,  we  have  at  large  fhewn  (vid.  Sect.  LXIII  and  LXIV.) 
there  is  no  difcoverable,  neceffary  connexion,  between  any  given  vifi- 
ble  magnitude,  and  any  one  particular  tangible  magnitude ; but  that  it 
is  intirely  the  refult  of  cuftom  and  experience,  and  depends  on  foreign 
and  accidental  circumftances,  that  we  can  by  the  perception  of  vifible 
extenfion  inform  ourfelves,  what  may  be  the  extenfion  of  any  tangible 
objedt  conneded  with  it.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  neither  the  vifi- 
ble magnitude  of  head  or  foot,  would  bring  along  with  them  into  the 
mind,  at  firft  opening  of  the  eyes,  the  refpedive  tangible  magnitudes 
of  thofe  parts. 

CV.  By  the  foregoing  fedion,  it  is  plain  the  vifible  figure  of  any  part 
of  the  body  hath  no  neceffary  connexion  with  the  tangible  figure  there- 
of, fo  as  at  firft  fight  to  fuggeft  it  to  the  mind ; for  figure  is  the  termi- 
nation of  magnitude,  whence  it  follows,  that  no  vifible  magnitude, 
having  in  its  own  nature  an  aptnefs  to  fuggeft  any  one  particular  tan- 
gible magnitude,  fo  neither  can  any  vifible  figure  be  infeparably  con- 
neded  with  its  correfponding  tangible  figure  : fo  as  of  itfelf  and  in  a 
way  prior  to  experience,  it  might  fuggeft  it  to  the  underftanding. 
This  will  be  farther  evident,  if  we  conlider  that  what  feems  fmooth 
and  round  to  the  touch,  may  to  fight,  if  viewed  through  a microfcope, 
fcem  quite  otherw’ife. 

CVI.  From  all  which  laid  together  and  duly  confidered,  we  may  clear- 
ly deduce  this  inference.  In  the  firft  ad  of  vifion,  no  idea  entering  byv 
the  eye,  would  have  a perceivable  connexion  with  the  ideas  to  which* 
the  names  earth,  man,  head,  foot,  were  annexed  in  the  under- 

ftanding of  a perfon  blind  from  his  birth  j fo  as  in  any  fort  to  intro- 
duce them  into  his  mind,  or  make  themfelves  be  called  by  the  fame 
names,  and  reputed  the  fame  things  with  them,  as  afterwards  they 
come  to  be. 
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'CVU.  Thorc^olh,  neverthelefs,  remain  one  difficulty,  which  perhaps 
may  Ihem  to  prefs  hard  on  our  opinion,  and  deferve  not  to  be  paffed 
over : for  though  it  be  granted  that  neither  the  colour,'  fize,  nor  figure 
of  the  vifible  feet  have  any  necefTary  connexion  with  the  ideas  that 
compofe  the  tangible  feet,  fo  as  to  bring  them  at  firft  fight  into  my 
mind,  or  make  me  in  danger  of  confounding  them  before  I had  been 
ufed  to,  and  for  fome  time  experienced  their  connexion : yet  thus  much 
feems  undeniable,  namely,  that  the  number  of  the  vifible  feet,  being  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  tangible  feet,  I may  from  hence  without  any  ex- 
perience of  fight,  reafonably  conclude,  that  they  reprefent  or  are  con- 
neded  w’ith  the  feet  rather  .-than  the  head.  I fay,  it  feems  the  idea  of 
two  vifible  feet  will  fooner  fuggeft  to  the  mind,  the  idea  of  two  tangible 
feet  than  of  one  head;  fo  that  the  blind  man  upon  firft  reception  of  the 
vifive  faculty  might  know,  which  were  the  feet  or  two,  and  which  the 
head  or  one. 

CVIIl.  In  order  to  get  clear  of  this  feeming  difficulty,  we  need  only 
obferve,  that  diverfity  of  vifible  objeds  doth  not  necelTarily  infer  diver- 
fity  of  tangible  objeds  correfponding  to  them.  A pidure  painted  with 
great  variety  of  colours  affeds  the  touch  in  one  uniform  manner  j it  is 
therefore  evident,  that  I do  not  by  any  necelTary  confecution,  independ- 
ent of  experience,  judge  of  the  number  of  things  tangible,  from  the 
number  of  things  vifible.  I ftiould  not  therefore  at  firft  opening  my 
eyes  conclude,  that  becaufe  I fee  two  1 ftiall  feel  two.  How,  therefore 
can  I,  before  experience  teaches  me,  know  that  the  vifible  legs,  becaufe 
two,  are  conneded  with  the  tangible  legs,  or  the  vifible  head,  becaufe 
one  is  conneded  with  the  tangible  head  ? The  truth  is,  the  things  I fee 
are  fo  very  different  and  heterogeneous  from  the  things  I feel,  that  the 
perception  of  the  one  would  never  have  fuggefted  the  other  to  my 
thoughts,  or  enabled  me  to  pafs  the  leaft  judgment  thereon,  until  I had 
experienced  their  connexion. 


CIX.  But 
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CIX.  But  for  a fuller  illuftration  of  this  matter,  it  ought  to  be  confidered 
that  number  (however  fome  may  reckon  it  amongft  the  primary  quali- 
ties) is  nothing  fixed  and  fettled,  really  exifting  in  things  themfclves. 
It  is  intirely  the  creature  of  the  mind,  confidering,  either  an  idea  by  it- 
felf,  or  any  combination  of  ideas  to  which  it  gives  one  name,  and  fo 
makes  it  pafs  for  an  unite.  According  as  the  mind  varioufly  combines 
its  ideas,  the  unite  varies;  and  as  the  unite,  fo  the  number,  which  is 
only  a colledlion  of  unites,  doth  alfo  vary.  We  call  a window  one,  a 
chimney  one,  and  yet  a houfe  in  which  there  are  many  windows,  and 
many  chimnies,  hath  an  equal  right  to  be  called  one,  and  many  houfes 
go  to  the  making  of  one  city.  In  thefe  and  the  like  inftances,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  mite  conftantly  relates  to  the  particular  draughts  the  mind 
makes  of  its  ideas,  to  which  it  afiixes  names,  and  wherein  it  includes 
more  or  lefs,  as  beft  fuits  its  own  ends  and  purpofes.  Whatever  there- 
fore the  mind  confiders  as  one,  that  is  an  unite.  Every  combination  of 
ideas  is  confidered  as  one  thing  by  the  mind,  and  in  token  thereof  is 
marked  by  one  name.  Now,  this  naming  and  combining  together  of 
ideas  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  done  by  the  mind  in  fuch  fort,  as  expe- 
rience thews  it  to  be  moft  convenient:  without  which,  our  ideas  had 
never  been  colle<^ed  into  fuch  fundry  diftind  combinations  as  they 
now  are. 

CX.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a man  born  blind,  and  afterwards,  when 
grown  up,  made  to  fee,  would  not  in  the  firft  ad  of  vifion,  parcel  out 
the  ideas  of  fight,  into  the  fame  diftind  colledions  that  others  do,  who 
have  experienced  which  do  regularly  coexift  and  are  proper  to  be  bundled 
up  together  under  one  name.  He  would  not,  for  example,  make  into 
one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  efteem,  and  unite  all  thofe  particular 
ideas,  which  conftitute  the  vifible  head  or  foot.  For  there  can  be  no 
leafon  afligned  why  he  Ihould  do  fb,  barely  upon  his  feeing  a man  ftand 
upright  before  him : there  croud  into  his  mind  the  ideas  which  com- 
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pofe  the  vlfible  man,  in  company  with  alhthe  other  ideas  of  fight  per- 
ceived at  the  fame  time:  but  all  thefe  ideas  offered  at  once  to  his  view, 
he  would  not  diftribute  into  fundry  diflindl  combinations,  till  fuch  time' 
as  by  obferying  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  man  and  other  expe- 
riences, he  comes  .to  know,  which  are  to  be  feparated,  and  which  to  be 
colleded  together. 

CXI.  From  what  hath  been  premifed,  it  is  plain  the  objeds  of  fight 
and  touch  make,  if  I may  fo  fay,  two  fets  of  ideas  which  are  widely 
different  from  each  other.  To  objeds  of  either  kind,  we  indifferently 
attribute  the  terms  high  and  low,  right  and  left,  and  fuch  Uke,  denoting’ 
the  pofition  or  fituation  of  things : but  then  we  mufl  well  obferve  that 
the  pofition  of  any  objed  is  determined  with  refped  only  to  objeds  of 
the  fame  fenfe.  We  fay  any  objed  of  touch  is  high  or  low,  according 
as  it  is  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  the  tangible  earth : and  in  like  man- 
ner we  denominate  any  objed  of  fight  high  or  low,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs  diflant  from  the  vifible  earth : but  to  define  the  fituation  of 
vifible  things,  with  relation  to  the  diftance  they  bear  from  any  tangible 
thing,  or  vice  verfa^  this  were  abfurd  and  perfedly  unintelligible.  For  all 
vifible  things  are  equally  in  the  mind,  and  take  up' no  part  of  the  external 
fpace : and  confequently  are  equidiftant  from  any  tangible  thing,  which 
exifts  without  the  mind. 

CXII.  Or  rather  to  fpeak  truly,  the  proper  objeds  of  fight  are  at  no 
diflance,  neither  near  nor  far  from  any  tangible  thing.  For  if  we  in- 
quire narrowly  into  the  matter  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  things  only  are 
compared  together  in  refped  of  diftance,  which  exift  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, or  appertain  unto  the  fame  fenfe.  For  by  the  diftance  between 
any  two  points,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  number  of  interme- 
diate points:  if  the  given  points  are  vifi'ble,  the  diftance  between  them 
is  marked  out  by  the  number  of  the  interjacent  vifible  points : if  they 
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are  tangible,  the  diftance  between  them  is  a line  confifting  of  tangible 
points;  but  if  they  are  one  tangible,  and  the  other  vifible,  the  diftance 
between  them  doth  neither  confift  of  points  perceivable  by  fight  nor  by 
touch,  i,  e.  it  is  utterly  inconceivable.  This,  perhaps,  will  not  find  an 
eafy  admiffion  into  all  mens  underftanding : however,  I fhould  gladly  be 
informed  whether  it  be  not  true,  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
reflccSl  a little,  and  apply  it  home  to  his  thoughts. 

CXIII.  The  not  obferving  what  has  been  delivered  in  the  two  laft  Sec- 
tions, feems  to  have  occafioned  no  fmall  part  of  the  difficulty  that  occurs 
in  the  bufinefs  of  eredt  appearances.  The  head,  which  is  painted  near- 
eft  the  earth,  feems  to  be  fartheft  from  it ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
feet,  which  are  painted  fartheft  from  the  earth,  are  thought  neareft  to  it. 
Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which  vanifhes  if  we  exprefs  the  thing  more 
clearly  and  free  from  ambiguity,  thus:  how  comes  it  that,  to  the  eye, 
the  vifible  head  which  is  neareft  the  tangible  earth,  feems  fartheft  from 
the  earth,  and  the  vifible  feet,  which  are  fartheft  from  the  tannble  earth, 
feem  neareft  the  earth  ? The  queftion  being  thus  propofed,  who  fees  not 
the  difficulty  is  founded  on  a fuppofition,  that  the  eye,  or  vifive  faculty, 
or  rather  the  foul  by  means  thereof,  fliould  judge  of  the  fituation  of  vi- 
fible objeds,  with  reference  to  their  diftance  from  the  tangible  earth  ? 
Whereas  it  is  evident  the  tangible  earth  is  not  perceived  by  fight : and  it 
hath  been  (hewn  in  the  two  laft  preceding  Sedions,  that  the  location  of 
vifible  objeds  is  determined  only  by  the  diftance  they  bear  from  one  an- 
other; and  that  it  is  nonfenfe  to  talk  of  diftance,  far  or  near,  between  a 
vifible  and  tangible  thing. 

CXIV.  If  we  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  proper  objeds  of  fight,  the 
whole  is  plain  and  eafy.  The  head  is  painted  fartheft  from,  and  the  feet 
neareft  to  the  vifible  earth ; and  fo  they  appear  to  be.  What  is  there 
ftrange  or  unaccountable  in  this?  Let  us  fuppofe  the  pidures  in  the  fund 
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of  the  eye,  to  be  the  immediate  obje<Sls  of  the  fight.  The  confequencc 
is,  that  things  fhould  appear  in  the  fame  pofture  they  are  painted  in  ^ 
and  is  it  not  fo?  The  head  which  is  feen,  feems  fartheft  from  the  earth 
which  is  feen  j and  the  feet,  which  are  feen,  feem  neareft  to  the  earth 
which  is  feenj  and  juft  fo  they  are  painted. 

CXV.  But,  fay  you,  the  picture  of  the  man  is  inverted,  and  yet  the 
appearance  is  ered : i afk,  what  mean  you  by  the  pidure  of  the  man, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  viftble  man’s  being  inverted  ? You  tell 
me  it  is  inverted,  becaufe  the  heels  are  uppermoft,  and  the  head  under- 
moft?  Explain  me  this.  You  fay,  that  by  the  head’s  being  undermoft, 
you  mean  that  it  is  neareft  to  the  earth  j and  by  the  heels  being  upper- 
moft, that  they  are  fartheft  from  the  earth.  I afk  again,  what  earth  you 
mean  ? You  cannot  mean  the  earth  that  is  painted  on  the  eye,  or  the 
vifible  earth : for  the  pidure  of  the  head  is  fartheft  from  the  pidure  of 
the  earth,  and  the  pidure  of  the  feet  neareft  to  the  pidure  of  the  earth; 
and  accordingly  the  vifible  head  is  fartheft  from  the  vifible  earth,  and  the 
vifible  feet  neareft  to  it.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  mean  the  tan- 
gible earth,  and  fo  determine  the  fituation  of  vifible  things  with  refped 
to  tangible  things;  contrary  to  what  hath  been  demonftrated  in  Sect, 
CXI.  and  CXII.  The  two  diftind  provinces  of  fight  and  touch  fhould 
be  confidered  apart,  and  as  if  their  objeds  had  no  intercourfe,  no  man- 
ner of  relation  to  one  another,  in  point  of  diftance  or  pofition. 

CXVL  Farther,  what  greatly  contributes  to  make  us  miftake  in  this 
matter  is,  that  when  we  think  of  the  pidures  in  the  fund  of  the  eye,  we 
imagine  ourfelves  looking  on  the  fund  of  another’s  eye,  or  another  look- 
ing on  the  fund  of  our  own  eye,  and  beholding  the  pidures  painted 
thereon.  Suppofe  two  eyes  A and  B : A from  fome  diftance  looking  on 
the  pidures  in  B fees  them  inverted,  and  for  that  reafon  concludes  they 
are  inverted  in  B : but  this  is  wrong.  There  are  projeded  in  little  on 
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the  bottom  of  A,  the  images  of  the  pidures  of,  fuppofe  man,  earth,  Gfr. 
which  are  painted  on  B.  And  betides  thefe,  the  eye  B itfelf,  and  the 
objeds  which  environ  it,  together  with  another  earth,  are  projeded  in  a 
Jarger  tize  on  A.  Now,  by  the  eye  A,  thefe  larger  images  are  deemed 
the  true  objeds,  and  the  leffer  only  pidures  in  miniature.  And  it  is 
with  refped  to  thofe  greater  images,  that  it  determines  the  tituation  of 
the  fmaller  images : fo  that  comparing  the  little  man  with  the  great  earth, 
A judges  him  inverted,  or  that  the  feet  are  fartheft  from,  and  the  head 
neareft  to  the  great  earth.  Whereas,  if  A compare  the  little  man  with 
the  little  earth,  then  he  will  appear  ered,  i.  e.  his  head  fhall  feem  fartheft 
from,  and  his  feet  neareft  to  the  little  earth.  But  w’e  muft  confider  that 
B does  not  fee  two  earths  as  A does : it  fees  only  what  is  reprefented  by 
the  little  pidures  in  A,  and  confequently  fhall  judge  the  man  ered : for, 
in  truth,  the  man  in  B is  not  inverted,  for  there  the  feet  are  next  the 
earth  j but  it  is  the  reprefentation  of  it  in  A which  is  inverted,  for 
there  the  head  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  pidure  of  the  man  in  B is 
next  the  earth,  and  the  feet  fartheft  from  the  earth,  meaning  the  earth 
which  is  without  the  reprefentation  of  the  pidures  in  B.  For  if  you 
take  the  little  images  of  the  pidures  in  B,  and  confider  them  by  them- 
felves,  and  with  refped  only  to  one  another,  they  are  all  ered  and  in 

their  natural  pofture. 

# 

CXVII.  Farther,  there  lies  a miftake  in  our  imagining  that  the  pic- 
tures of  external  objects  are  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  It  hath 
been  fhewn,  there  is  no  refemWance  between  the  ideas  of  fight,  and 
things  tangible.  It  hath  likewife  been  demonftrated,  that  the  proper  ob- 
jeds of  fight  do  not  exift  without  the  mind.  Whence  it  clearly  follow's, 
that  the  pidures  painted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  are  not  the  pidures 
of  external  objeds.  Let  any  one  confult  his  own  thoughts,  and  then  fay 
what  affinity,  what  likenefs  there  is  between  that  certain  variety  and  dife 
pofition  of  colours,  which  conftitute  the  vifible  man,  or  pidure  of  a 
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man,  and  that  other  combination  of  far  different  ideas,  fenfible  by  touch, 
which  compofe  the  tangible  man.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  how  come 
they  to  be  accounted  pidures  or  images,  fince  that  fuppofes  them  to  co- 
py or  reprefent  fome  originals  or  other  ? 

CXVIII.  To  which  I anfwer : In  the  forementioned  inftance,  the  eye 
A takes  the  little  images,  included  within  the  reprefentation  of  the  other 
eye  B,  to  be  pidures  or  copies,  whereof  the  archetypes  are  not  things 
exifting  without,  but  the  larger  pidures  projeded  on  its  own  fund : and 
which  by  A are  not  thought  pidures,  but  the  originals,  or  true  things 
themfelves.  Though  if  we  fuppofe  a third  eye  C,  from  a due  diftance 
to  behold  the  fund  of  A,  then  indeed  the  things  projeded  thereon,  fhall, 
toC, -feem  pidures  or  images,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  thofe  projeded 
on  B do  to  A. 

CXIX.  Rightly  to  conceive  this  point,  we  muft  carefully  diftinguhh 
between  the  ideas  of  light  and  touch,  between  the  vilible  and  tangible 
eye;  for  certainly  on  the  tangible  eye,  nothing  either  is  or  feems  to  be 
painted.  Again,  the  vilible  eye,  as  well  as  all  other  vilible  objeds,  hath 
been  Ihewn  to  exift  only  in  the  mind,  which  perceiving  its  own  ideas, 
and  comparing  them  together,  calls  fome  piSiures  in  refped  of  others. 
What  hath  been  faid,  being  rightly  comprehended  and  laid  together, 
doth,  I think,  afford  a full  and  genuine  explication  of  the  ered  appear- 
ance of  objeds ; which  phaenomenon,  I muft  confefs,  I do  not  fee  how 
it  can  be  explained  by  any  theories  of  vilion  hitherto  made  public. 

• CXX.  In  treating  of  thefe  things,  the  ufe  of  language  is  apt  to  occa- 
lion  fome  obfcurity  and  confulion,  and  create'  in  us  wrong  ideas : for 
language  being  accommodated  to  the  common  notions  and  prejudices  of 
men,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  deliver  the  naked  and  precife  truth,  without 
great  circumlocution,  impropriety,  and  (to  an  unwary  reader)  feeming 
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contradidlons  j I do,  therefore,  once  for  all  defire  whoever  fiiall  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  underftand  what  I have  written  concerning  vifion, 
that  he  would  not  ftick  in  this  or  that  phrafe,  or  manner  of  exprelfion, 
but  candidly  colled  my  meaning  from  the  whole  fum  and  tenor  of  my 
difcourfe,  and  laying  afide  the  words  as  much  as  polfible,  confider  the 
bare  notions  themfelves,  and  then  judge  whether  they  are  agreeable  to 
truth  and  his  own  experience,  or  no. 

CXXI.  We  have  (hewn  the  way  wherein  the  mind  by  mediation  of 
vifible  ideas  doth  perceive  or  apprehend  the  diftance,  magnitude,  and 
lituation  of  tangible  objeds.  I come  now  to  inquire  more  particularly 
concerning  the  difference  between  the  ideas  of  fight  and  touch,  which 
are  called  by  the  fame  names,  and  fee  whether  there  be  any  idea  com- 
mon to  both  fenfes.  From  what  we  have  at  large  fet  forth  and  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  treatife,  it  is  plain  there  is  no  one 
felf  fame  numerical  extenfion,  perceived  both  by  fight  and  touch  j but 
that  the  particular  figures  and  extenfions  perceived  by  fight,  however 
they  may  be  called  by  the  fame  names,  and  reputed  the  fame  things, 
with  thofe  perceived  by  touch,  are  neverthelefs  different,  and  have  an 
exiftence  diflind  and  feparate  from  them  : lb  that  the  queftion  is  not 
now  concerning  the  fame  numerical  ideas,  but  whether  tfiere  be  any 
one  and  the  fame  fort  or  fpecies  of  ideas  equally  perceivable  to  both 
fenfes  ? or,  in  other  words,  whether  extenfion,  figure,  and  motion  per- 
ceived by  fight,  are  not  fpecifically  diftind  from  extenfion,  figure  and 
motion  perceived  by  touch  ? 

CXXII.  But  before  I come  more  particularly  to  difcufs  this  matter,  I 
find  it  proper  to  confider  extenfion  in  abflrad : for  of  this  there  is  much 
talk,  and  I apt  to  think,  that  when  men  fpeak  of  extenfion,  as  being  an ' 
idea  common  to  two  fenfes,  it  is  with  a fecret  fuppofition,  that  we  can 
fingle  out  extenfion  from  all  other  tangible  and  vifible  qualities,  and  form 
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thereof  an  abftrad  idea,  which  idea  they  will  have  common  both  to 
fight  and  touch.  We  are  therefore  to  underftand  by  cxtenfion  in  ab- 
flrad,  an  idea  of  extenfion  j for  inftance,  a line  or  furface,  intirely  ftript 
of  all  other  fenfible  qualities  and  circumftances  that  might  determine  it 
to  any  particular  exiftence  j it  is  neither  black  nor  white,  nor  red,  nor 
hath  it  any  colour  at  all,  or  any  tangible  quality  whatfoever,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  of  no  finite  determinate  magnitude : for  that  which  bounds 
or  diftinguifhes  one  extenfion  from  another,  is  fome  quality  or  circum- 
fiance  wherein  they  difagree. 

CXXIII.  Now  I do  not  find  that  I can  perceive,  imagine,  or  any  wife 
frame  in  my  mind  fuch  an  abftrad  idea,  as  is  here  fpoken  of.  A line 
or  furface,  which  is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  blue,  nor  yellow, 
&<r.  nor  long,  nor  fhort,  nor  rough,  nor  fmooth,  nor  fquare,  nor  round, 
is  perfedly  incomprehenfible.  This  I am  fure  of  as  to  myfelf ; how 
far  the  faculties  of  other  men  may  reach,  they  beft  can  tell. 

CXXIV.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  the  objed  of  geometry  is  abftradl 
extenfion j but  geometry  contemplates  figures:  now,  figure  is  the  ter- 
mination of  magnitude,  but  we  have  fhewn  that  extenfion  in  abftradt 
hath  no  finite  determinate  magnitude,  whence  it  clearly  follows  that  it 
can  have  no  figure,  and  confequently  is  not  the  objed  of  geometry.  It 
is  indeed  a tenet  as  well  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
that  all  general  truths  are  concerning  univerfal  abftrad  ideas  j without 
which,  we  are  told,  there  could  be  no  fcience,  no  demonftration  of  any 
general  propofition  in  geometry.  But  it  were  no  hard  matter,  did  I 
think  it  neceffary  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  fhew  that  propofitions  and 
demonftrations  in  geometry  might  be  univerfal,  though  they  who  make 
them  never  think  of  abftradt  general  ideas  of  triangles  or  circles. 
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CXXV.  After  reiterated  endeavours  to  apprehend  the  general  idea  of 
a triangle,  I have  found  it  altogether  incomprehenfible.  And  furely  if 
any  one  were  able  to  introduce  that  idea  into  my  mind,  it  muft  be  the 
author  of  the  Efay  concerning  Human  IJnderjiandtng  j he,  who  has  fo 
far  diftinguifhed  himfelf  from  the  generality  of  writers,  by  the  clearnefs 
and  fignificancy  of  what  he  fays.  Let  us  therefore  fee  how  this  cele- 
brated author  defcribes  the  general,  or  abftrad  idea  of  a triangle.  ‘ It 
‘ muft  be  (fays  he)  neither  oblique,  nor  redangular,  neither  equilateral, 

‘ equicrural,  nor  fcalenum  j but  all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once.  In  ef- 
‘ fed  it  is  fomewhat  imperfecft  that  cannot  exift  } an  idea,  wherein  fome 
‘ parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiftent  ideas  are  put  together.*  Ef- 
fay  on  Human  Underfunding,  B.  iv.  C.  7.  S.  9.  This  is  the  idea,  which 
he  thinks  needful,  for  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  fub- 
jedl  of  mathematical  demonftration,  and  without  which  we  could  never 
come  to  know  any  general  propofition  concerning  triangles.  That  au- 
thor acknowledges  it  doth,  ‘ require  fome  pains  and  fkill  to  form  this 
‘ general  idea  of  a triangle.’  Ibid.  But  had  he  called  to  mind  what  he 
fays  in  another  place,  to  wit,  ‘ that  ideas  of  mixed  modes  wherein  any 
‘ inconfiftent  ideas  are  put  together,  cannot  fo  m.uch  as  exift  in  the 
i mind,  i.  e.  be  conceived.’  Vid.  B.  iii.  C.  10.  S.  33.  Ibid.  I fay,  had 
this  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  it  is  not  improbable  he  would  have  owed' 
it  above  all  the  pains  and  fkill  he  was  mafter  of,  to  form  the  above-men- 
tioned idea  of  a triangle,  which  is  made  up  of  manifeft,  flaring  contra- 
didlions.  That  a man  who  thought  fo  much,  and  laid  fo  great  a ftrefs. 
on  clear  and  determinate  ideas,  fhould  neverthelefs  talk  at  this  rate, 
feems  very  furprifing.  But  the  wonder  will  leffen  if  it  be  confidered,. 
that  the  fource  whence  this  opinion  flows,  is  the  prolific  womb  which  has 
brought  forth  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties,  in  all  parts  of  philofo- 
phy,  and  in  all  the  fciences : But  this  matter,  taken  in  its  full' extent,, 
were  a fubjed  too  vaft  and  comprehenfive  to  be  infifted'on  in  this  place.. 
And  fo  much  for  extenfion  in  abftracfl. 
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CXXVI.  Some,  perhaps,  may  think  pure  fpace,  vacuum^  or  trine  di- 
menfion  to  be  equally  the  objedl  of  fight  and  touch ; but  though  we 
have  a very  great  propenfion,  to  think  the  ideas  of  outnefs  and  fpace  to 
be  the  immediate  objetSl  of  fight;  yet  if  I miftake  not,  in  the  foregoing 
parts  of  this  elfay,  that  hath  been  clearly  demonftrated  to  be  a meer  de- 
lufion,  arifing  from  the  quick  and  fudden  fuggeftion  of  fancy,  which  fo 
clofely  connedls  the  idea  of  diftance  with  thofe  of  fight,  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  it  is  itfelf  a proper  and  immediate  objedt  of  that  fenfe,  till  rea- 
fon  correds  the  miftake. 

CXXVII.  It  having  been  ftiewn,  that  there  are  no  abftrad  ideas  of 
figure,  and  that  it  is  impofllble  for  us,  by  any  precifion  of  thought,  to 
frame  an  idea  of  extenfion  feparate  from  all  other  vifible  and  tangible 
qualities,  which  fliall  be  common  both  to  fight  and  touch : the  queftion 
now  remaining  is,  whether  the  particular  extenfions,  figures  and  motions 
perceived  by  fight  be  of  the  fame  kind,  with  the  particular  extenfions, 
figures,  and  motions  perceived  by  touch  ? In  anfwer  to  which,  I fliall 
venture  to  lay  down  the  following  propofition : The  extenjion^  and 

motions^  perceived  by  Jight  are  fpecijically  dijiindi  from  the  ideas  of  touchy 
called  by  the  fame  names^  nor  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  one  idea^  or  kind  of 
idea  common  to  both  fenfes.  This  propofition  may,  without  much  difficul- 
ty, be  colleded  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  feveral  places  of  this  effay. 
But,  becaufe  it  feems  fo  remote  from,  and  contrary  to,  the  received  no- 
tions and  fettled  opinion  of  mankind,  I (hall  attempt  to  demonftrate  it 
more  particularly,  and  at  large,  by  the  following  arguments. 

CXXVIII.  When  upon  perception  of  an  idea,  I range  it  under  this  or 
that  fort ; it  is  becaufe  it  is  perceived  after  the  fame  manner,  or  becaufe 
it  has  a likenefs  or  conformity  with,  or  affeds  me  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
ideas  of  the  fort  I rank  it  under.  In  (hort,  it  muft  not  be  intirely 
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new,  but  have  fomething  in  it  old,  and  already  perceived  by  me;  it  muft, 
I fay,  have  fo  much,  at  leaft,  in  common  with  the  ideas  I have  before 
known  and  named,  as  to  make  me  give  it  the  fame  name  with  them. 
But  it  has  been,  if  I mihake  not,  clearly  made  out,  that  a man  born 
blind  would  not  at  firft  reception  of  his  fight,  think  the  things  he  faw 
were  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  objeds  of  touch,  or  had  any  thing  in 
common  with  them^  but  that  they  were  a new  fet  of  ideas,  perceived 
in  a new  manner,  and  intireiy  different  from  all  he  had  ever  perceived 
before:  fo  that  he  would  not  call  thxm  by  the  fame  name,  nor  repute 
them  to  be  of  the  fame  fort,  with  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  known. 

CXXIX.  Secofidly^  Light  and  colours  are  allowed  by  all  to  confiltute  a 
fort  or  fpecies  intireiy  different  from  the  ideas  of  touch  : nor  will  any 
man,  I prefume,  fay  they  can  make  themfelves  perceived  by  that  fenfe ; 
but  there  is  no  other  immediate  objed  of  fight,  befides  light  and  co- 
lours. It  is  therefore  a dired  confequence,  that  there  is  no  idea  com- 
mon to  both  fenfes, 

eXXX.  It  IS  a prevailing  opinion,  even  amongfl;  thofe  w^ho  have  thought 
and  writ  moft  accurately  concerning  our  ideas,  and  the  ways  whereby 
they  enter  into  the  underftanding,  that  fomething  more  is  perceived  by 
fight,  than  barely  light  and  colours  with  their  variations.  Mr.  Locke 
termeth  fight,  ‘ The  moft  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to 
‘ our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to 
‘ that  fenfe;  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure  and  mo- 
* tion.’  mfay  on  Human  Underfanding^  B.  ii.  C.  9.  S.  9.  Space  or  dif- 
tance,  we  have  fhewn  is  no  otherwife  the  objed  of  fight  than  of  hear- 
ing. Vid.  Sect.  XLVI.  And  as  for  figure  and  extenfion,  I leave  it  to 
any  one,  that  fhall  calmly  attend  to  his  own  clear  and  diftind  ideas,  to 
decide  w^hether  he  has  any  idea  intromitted  immediately  and  propeily  by 
fight,  fave  only  light  and  colours:  or  whether  it  be  poffible  for  him,  to 
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frame  in  his  mind  a diftind  abftrad  idea  of  vifible  extenfion,  or  figure, 
exclufive  of  all  colour;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whether  he  can  conceive 
colour  without  vifible  extenfion  ? For  my  own  part,  I muft  confefs,  I am 
not  able  to  attain  fo  great  a nicety  of  abftradion ; in  a firidl  fenle,  I fee 
nothing  but  light  and  colours,  with  their  feveral  fhades  and  variations. 
He  who  befide  thefe  doth  alfo  perceive  by  fight  ideas  far  different  and 
difiind  from  them,  hath  that  faculty  in  a degree  more  perfedf  and  com- 
prehenfive  than  I can  pretend  to.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the  me- 
diation of  light  and  colours,  other  far  different  ideas  are  fuggefted  to  my 
mind : but  fo  they  are  by  hearing,  which  befide  founds  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  that  fenfe,  doth  by  their  mediation  fuggeft  not  only  fpace, 
figure,  and  motion,  but  alfo  all  other  ideas  whatfoever  that  can  be  figni- 
fied  by  words. 

CXXXl.  l^hirdly^  it  is,  I think,  an  axiom  univerfally  received,  that 
quantities  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  added  together,  and  make  one  intire 
fum.  Mathematicians  add  lines  together ; but  they  do  not  add  a line  to 
a folid,  or  conceive  it  as  making  one  fum  with  a furface : thefe  three 
kinds  of  quantity  being  thought  incapable  of  any  fuch  mutual  addition, 
and  confequently  of  being  compared  together,  in  the  feveral  ways  of  pro- 
portion, are  by  them  efteemed  intirely  difparate  and  heterogeneous.  Now 
let  any  one  try  in  his  thoughts  to  add  a vifible  line  or  furface  to  a tangi- 
ble line  or  furface,  fo  as  to  conceive  them  making  one  continued  fum  or 
whole.  He  that  can  do  this,  may  think  them  homogeneous;  but  he 
that  cannot  muft,  by  the  foregoing  axiom,  think  them  heterogeneous : a 
blue,  and  a red  line  I can  conceive  added  together  into  one  fum,  and 
making  one  continued  line;  but  to  make,  in  my  thoughts,  one  continued 
line  of  a vifible  and  tangible  line  added  together  is,  I find,  a tafk  far 
more  difficult,  and  even  infurmountable ; and  I leave  it  to  the  reflexion 
and  experience  of  every  particular  perfon  to  determine  for  himfelfi 
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CXXXII.  A farther  confirmation  of  our  tenet  may  be  drawn  from  the 
folution  of  Mr.  Molyneux's  problem,  publilhed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  his  cffay: 
which  I fhall  fet  down  as  it  there  lies,  together  with  Mr.  Locke's  opinion 
of  it,  ‘ Suppofe  a man  born  blinds  and  now  adults  and  taught  by  his  touch  to 
‘ dijiinguijb  between  a cube^  and  a fphere  of  the  fame  metcd^  and  nighly  of  the 
*‘fatne  bignefs^  fo  as  to  tell^  when  he  felt  one  and  t'other^  which  is  the  cube^ 

* and  which  the  fphere.  Suppofe  then  the  cube  and  fphere  placed  on  a table^ 

* and  the  blind  matt  to  be  made  to  fee : Qjiaere,  Whether  by  his  fight ^ before 
‘ he  touched  them^  he  could  now  difinguif^^  and  tell,  which  is  the  globe,  which 

* the  cube.  To  which  the  acute  and  judicious  propofer  anfw^ers : Not. 
‘ For  though  he  has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a globe,  how  a cube  affeci s 
‘ his  touch',  yet  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  experience,  that  what  affeBs  his 
‘ touch  fo  or  fo,  mufi  affeB  his  fght  fo  or  fo^  or  that  a protuberant  angle  in 
‘ the  cube,  that  prefed  his  hand  unequally,  fall  appear  to  his  eye,  as  it  doth  in 
‘ the  cube.  I agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,  whom  I am  proud  to 
‘.call  my  friend,  in  his  anfwer  to  this  his  problem;  and  am  of  opinion, 
‘ that  the  blind  man,  at  firft  fight  would  not  be  able  with  certainty  to 
‘ fay,  which  was  the  globe,  which  the  cube,  whilft  he  only  faw  them.’ 
Ef'ay  on  Human  Underfunding.  B.  ii.  C.  9.  S,  8. 

CXXXIII.  Now,  if  a fquare  furface  perceived  by  touch  be  of  the  fame 
fort  with  a fquare  furface  perceived  by  fight ; it  is  certain  the  blind  man 
here  mentioned  might  know  a fquare  furface,  as  foon  as  he  faw  it:  it  is 
no  more  but  introduced  into  his  mind,  by  a new  inlet,  an  idea  he  has 
been  already  well  acquainted  with.  Since  therefore  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  known  by  his  touch,  that  a cube  is  a body  terminated  by  fquare 
furfaces;  and  that  a fphere  is  not  terminated  by  fquare  furfaces:  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  a vifible  and  tangible  fquare  differ  only  in  numero, 
it  follows,  that  he  might  know,  by  the  unerring  mark  of  the  fquare  fur- 
faces, which  was  the  cube,  and  which  not,  while  he  only  faw  them.  We 
muH  therefore  allow,  either  that  vifible  extenfion  and  figures  are  fpeci- 
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fically  diftln(fl  from  tangible  extenfion  and  figures,  or  elfe,  that  the  fb- 
lution  of  this  problem,  given  by  thofe  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious 
men,  is  wrong. 

CXXXIV.  Much  more  might  be  laid  together  in  proof  of  the  propo- 
fition  I have  advanced : but  what  has  been  faid  is,  if  I miftake  not,  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  any  one  that  fhall  yield  a reafonable  attention  : and, 
as  for  thofe  that  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  a little  thought,  no  multipli- 
cation of  words  will  ever  fuffice  to  make  them  underftand  the  truth,  or 
rightly  conceive  my  meaning. 

CXXXV.  I cannot  let  go  the  above-mentioned  problem  without  fome 
reflexion  on  it.  It  hath  been  made  evident,  that  a man  blind  from  his 
birth  would  not,  at  firft  fight,  denominate  any  thing  he  faw,  by  the  names 
he  had  been  ufed  to  appropriate  to  ideas  of  touch,  vide  Sect.  CVI. 
Cube,  fphere,  table,  are  words  he  has  known  applied  to  things  perceiva- 
ble by  touch,  but  to  things  perfectly  intangible  he  never  knew  them  ap- 
plied. Thofe  words  in  their  wonted  application,  always  marked  out  to 
his  mind  bodies,  or  folid  things  which  were  perceived  by  the  refiftance 
they  gave:  but  there  is  no  folidity,  no  refiftance  or  protrufion  perceived 
by  fight.  In  fhort,  the  ideas  of  fight  are  all  new  perceptions,  to  which 
there  be  no  names  annexed  in  his  mind;  he  cannot  therefore  underftand 
what  is  faid  to  him  concerning  them : and  to  afk  of  the  two  bodies  he  faw 
placed  on  the  table,  which  was  the  fphere,  which  the  cube,  were,  to  him, 
a queftion  downright  bantering  and  unintelligible;  nothing  he  fees  being 
able  to  fuggeft  to  his  thoughts,  the  idea  of  body,  diftanee,  or  in  general, 
of  any  thing  he  had  already  known. 

CXXXVI.  It  is  a miftake,  to  think  the  fame  thing  afleds  both  fight 
and  touch.  If  the  fame  angle  or  fquare,  which  is  the  objedt  of  touch, 
be  alfo  the  objedl  of  vifion,  what  fhould  hinder  the  blind  man,  at  firft 
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fight,  from  knowing  it  ? For  though  the  manner  wherein  it  affeds 
the  fight,  be  different  from  that  wherein  it  affeded  his  touch ; yet, 
there  being,  befide  this  manner  or  circumftance,  which  is  new  and  un- 
known, the  angle  or  figure,  which  is  old  and  knowm,  he  cannot  choofe 
but  difcern  it. 

CXXXVII.  Vifible  figure  and  extenfion  having  been  demonftrated  to 
be  of  a nature,  intirely  different  and  heterogeneous  from  tangible  figure 
and  extenfion,  it  remains  that  we  inquire  concerning  motion.  Now 
that  vifible  motion  is  not  of  the  fame  fort  with  tangible  motion,  feems 
to  need  no  farther  proof,  it  being  an  evident  corollary  from  what  we 
have  fhewn  concerning  the  difference  there  is  between  vifible  and  tan- 
gible extenfion : but  for  a more  full  and  exprefs  proof  hereof,  w'e  need 
only  obferve,  that  one  who  had  not  yet  experienced  vifion,  would  not 
at  firft  fight  know  motion.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  motion 
perceivable  by  fight  is  of  a fort  diftind  from  motion  perceivable  by  touch. 
The  antecedent  I prove  thus : by  touch  he  could  not  perceive  any  mo- 
tion, but  what  was  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  left,  nearer  or  farther, 
from  him ; befides  thefe,  and  their  feveral  varieties  or  complications,  it- 
is  impoffible  he  fnould  have  any  idea  of  motion.  He  would  not  there- 
fore think  any  thing  to  be  motion,  or  give  the  name  motion  to  any  idea, 
which  he  could  not  range  under  fome  or  other  of  thofe  particular  kinds* 
thereof.  But  from  Sect.  XCV,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  meer  ad  of  vi- 
fion, he  could  not  know  motion  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  in  any  other  poffible  diredion.  From  which  1 conclude,  he.  would 
not  know  motion  at  all  at  firft  fight.  As  for  the  idea  of  motion  in  abftrad, 
I fhallnot  wafte  paper  about  it,  but  leave  it  to  my  reader, to  make  the  bed. 
he  can  on’t.  To  me  it  is  perfedly  unintelligible.. 

CXXXVIII.  The  confideration’  of  motion  may  furnifh  a new  field  for 
inquiry : but  fince  the  manner  wherein  the  mind  apprehends  by  fights 
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the  motion  of  tangible  objects,  with  the  various  degrees  thereof,  may  be 
eafily  colledled,  from  what  hath  been  faid  concerning  the  manner,  where- 
in that  fenfe  doth  fuggeft  the  various  diftances,  magnitudes  and  fituati- 
ons,  I ftiall  not  enlarge  any  farther  on  this  fubjed,  but  proceed  to  inquire 
what  may  be  alledged  with  greateft  appearance  of  reafon,  againft  the 
propofition  we  have  fhewn  to  be  true : for  where  there  is  fo  much  preju- 
dice to  be  encountered,  a bare  and  naked  demonftration  of  the  truth  will 
fcarce  fuffice.  We  muft  alfo  fatisfy  the  fcruples  that  men  may  raife  in 
favour  of  their  preconceived  notions,  fhew  whence  the  miftake  arifes, 
how  it  came  to  fpread,  and  carefully  difclofe  and  root  out  ihofe  falfe 
perfuafions,  that  an  early  prejudice  might  have  implanted  in  the  mind. 

CXXXIX.  Ftrjl^  therefore,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  vifible  extenfion 
and  figures  come  to  be  called  by  the  fame  name,  with  tangible  extenfion 
and  figures,  if  they  are  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  them  ? It  muft  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  humour  or  accident,  that  could  occafion  a cuftom  fo  con- 
ftant  and  univerfal  as  this,  which  has  obtained  in  all  ages  and  nations 
of  the  world,  and  amongft  all  ranks  of  men,  the  learned  as  well  as  the 
illiterate. 

CXL.  To  which  I anfwer,  we  can  no  more  argue  a vifible  and  tangi- 
ble fquare  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  from  their  being  called  by  the  fame 
name,  than  we  can,  that  a tangible  fquare  and  the  monofyllable  confid- 
ing of  fix  letters,  whereby  it  is  marked,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  becaufe 
they  are  both  called  by  the  fame  name.  It  is  cuftomary  to  call  written 
words,  and  the  things  they  fignify,  by  the  fame  name : for  words  not 
being  regarded  in  their  own  nature,  or  otherwife  than  as  they  are  marks 
of  things,  it  had  been  fuperfluous,  and  befidc  the  defign  of  language,  to 
have  given  them  names  diftindl  from  thofe  of  the  things  marked  by  them. 
The  fame  reafon  holds  here  alfo.  Vifible  figures  are  the  marks  of  tangi- 
ble figures,  and  from  Sect.  LIX.  it  is  plain,  that  in  themfelves  they  are 
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little  regarded,  or  upon  any  other  fcore  than  for  their  connexion  with  tan- 
gible figures,  which  by  nature  they  are  ordained  to  fignify.  And  becaufe 
this  language  of  nature  does  not  vary  in  different  ages  or  nations,  hence 
it  is,  that  in  all  times  and  places,  vifible  figures  are  called  by  the  fame 
names,  as  the  refpedive  tangible  figures  fuggefted  by  them,  and  not  be- 
caufe they  are  alike,  or  of  the  fame  fort  with  them. 

CXLI.  But,  fay  you,  furely  a tangible  fquare  is  liker  to  a vifible  fquare, 
than  to  a vifible  circle:  it  has  four  angles,  and  as  many  fides ; fo  alfo  has 
the  vifible  fquare,  but  the  vifible  circle  has  no  fuch  thing,  being  bound- 
ed by  one  uniform  curve,  without  right  lines  or  angles,  which  makes  it 
unfit  to  reprefent  the  tangible  fquare,  but  very  fit  to  reprefent  the  tangi- 
ble circle.  Whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  vifible  figures  are  patrons  of,, 
or  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  refpedive  tangible  figures  reprefented  by 
them ; that  they  are  like  unto  them,  and  of  their  own  nature  fitted  to  re- 
prefent them,  as  being  of  the  fame  fort  j and  that  they  are  in  no  refped 
arbitrary  figns,  as  words, 

CXLII.  I anfwer,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  the  vifible  fquare  is  fitter 
than  the  vifible  circle,  to  reprefent  the  tangible  fquare,  but  then  it  is  not 
becaufe  it  is  liker,  or  more  of  a fpecies  with  it  j but  becaufe  the  vifible 
fquare  contains  in  it  feveral  diftind  parts,  whereby  to  mark  the  feveral 
diftind,  correfponding  parts  of  a tangible  fquare,  whereas  the  vifible  cir- 
cle doth  not.  The  fquare  perceived  by  touch,  hath  four  diftind,  equal 
fides,  fo  alfo  hath  it  four  diftind  equal  angles.  It  is  therefore  neceffary, 
that  the  vifible  figures  which  fhall  be  moft  proper  to  mark  it,  contain 
four  diftind  equal  parts  correfponding  to  the  four  fides  of  the  tangible 
fquare  ; as  likewife  four  other  diftind  and  equal  parts,  whereby  to  denote 
the  four  equal  angles  of  the  tangible  fquare.  And  accordingly  we  fee  the 
vifible  figures  contain  in  them  diftind  vifible  parts,  anfwering  to  the  dif- 
tind tangible  parts  of  the  figures  fignified,  or  fuggefted  by  them. 

CXLIII.  But 
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-CXL!!!.  But  it  will  not  hence  follow,  that  any  vifible  figure  is  like 
unto,  or  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  its  correfponding  tangible  figure,  unlefs 
it  be  alfo  (hewn,  that  not  only  the  number,  but  alfo  the  kind  of  the  parts- 
be  the  fame  in  both.  To  illuftrate  this,  I obferve  that  vifible  figures 
reprefent  tangible  figures,  much  after  the  fame  manner  that  written 
words  do  founds.  Now,  in  this  refped:,  words  are  not  arbitrary,  it  not 
being  indifferent,  what  written  wmrd  {lands  for  any  found : but  it  is  re- 
quifite,  that  each  word  contain  in  it  fo  many  diftind  charaders,  as  there 
are  variations  in  the  found  it  {lands  for.  Thus  the  fingle  letter  a is  pro- 
per to  mark  one  fimple  uniform  found;  and  the  w^ord  adultery  is  accom- 
modated to  reprefent  the  found  annexed  to  it,  in  the  formation  whereof, 
there  being  eight  different  collifions,  or  modifications  of  the  air  by  the 
organs  of  fpeech,  each  of  which  produces  a difference  of  found,  it  was 
fit,  the  word  reprefenting  it  fhould  confift  of  as  many  diflind  charaders, 
thereby  to  mark  each  particular  difference  or  part  of  the  whole  found:  ’ 
and  yet  nobody,  I prefume  wdll  fay,  the  fingle  letter  a^  or  the  word  adul^- 
tery  are  like  unto,  or  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  refpedive  founds  by 
them  reprefented.  * It  is  indeed  arbitrary  that,  in  general,  letters  of  any 
language  reprefent  founds  at  all;  but  when  that  is  once  agreed,  it  is  not 
arbitrary  what  combination  of  letters  (hall  reprefent  this  or  that  paiticular 
found.  I leave  this  with  the  reader  to  purfue,  and  apply  it  in  his  own' 
thoughts. 

CXLIV.  It  mufl  be  confeft  that  we  are  not  fo  apt  to  confound  other 
figns  with  the  things  fignified,  or  to  think  them  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as 
we  are  vifible  and  tangible  ideas.  But  a little  confideration  will  fhew  us 
how  this  may  be,  without  our  fuppofing  them  of  a like  nature.  Thefe 
figns  are  conllant  and  univerfal,  their  connexion  with  tangible  ideas  has 
been  learnt  at  our  firfl  entrance  into  the  world;  and  ever  fince,  almoft 
every  moment  of  our  lives,  it  has  been  occurring  to  our  thoughts,  and 
faflening  and  'flriking  deeper  on  our  minds.  When  we. obferve  that 
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figns  are  variable,  and  of  human  inftitutlonj  when  we  remember,  there 
was  a time  they  were  not  conneded  in  our  minds,  with  thofe  things  they 
now  fo  readily  fuggcftj  but  that  their  fignification  was  learned  by  the 
flow  fteps  of  experience:  this  preferves  us  from  confounding  them.  But 
when  we  find  the  fame  figns  fuggeft  the  fame  things  all  over  the  world- 
when  we  know  they  are  not  of  human  inftitution,  and  cannot  remem- 
ber that  we  ever  learned  their  fignification,  but  think  that  at  firfl  fight 
they  would  have  fuggefted  to  us  the  fame  things  they  do  now:  all  this 
perfuades  us  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  things  refpedively  re- 
prefented  by  them,  and  that  it  is  by  a natural  refemblance  they  fuggefi; 
them  to  our  minds. 

CXLV.  Add  to  this,  that  whenever  we  make  a nice  furvey  of  any  ob- 
jed,  fucceflively  direding  the  optic  axis  to  each  point  thereof ; there  are 
certain  lines  and  figures  defcribed  by  the  motion  of  the  head  or  eye, 
which  being  in  truth  perceived  by  feeling,  do  neverthelefs  fo  mix  them- 
fclves  as  it  were,  with  the  ideas  of  fight,  that  we  can  fcarce  think  Init 
they  appertain  to  that  fenfe.  Again,  the  ideas  of  fight  enter  into  the 
mind,  feveral  at  once  more  diftind  and  unmingled,  than  is  ufual  in  the 
other  fenfes  befide  the  touch.  Sounds,  for  example,  perceived  at  the 
fame  inflant,  are  apt  to  coalefce,  if  I may  fo  fay,  into  one  found : but 
w^e  can  perceive  at  the  fame  time  great  variety  of  vifible  objeds,  very 
feparate  and  diflind  from  each  other.  Now  tangible  extenfion  being 
made  up  of  feveral  diflind  coexiflent  parts,  we  may  hence  gather  an- 
other reafon,  that  may  difpofe  us  to  imagine  a likenefs  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  immediate  objeds  of  fight  and  touch.  But  nothing,  certainly, 
doth  more  contribute  to  blend  and  confound  them  together,  than  the 
Arid  and  clofe  connexion  they  have  with  each  other.  We  cannot  open' 
our  eyes,  but  the  ideas  of  diflance,  bodies,  and  tangible  figures  are  fug- 
gefled  by  them.  So  fwift  and  fudden,  and  unperceived  is  the  tranfition 
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from  viable  to  tangible  ideas,  that  we  can  fcarce  forbear  thinking  them 
equally  the  immediate  objed  of  vifion. 

CXLVI.  The  prejudice,  which  is  grounded  on  thefe,  and  whatever 
other  caufes  may  be  afligned  thereof,  flicks  fo  fafl,  that  it  is  impoflible 
without  obflinate  driving,  and  labour  of  the  mind,  to  get  intirely  clear 
of  it.  But  then  the  reludancy  we  find,  in  rejeding  any  opinion,  can 
be  no  argument  of  its  truth,  to  whoever  confiders  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy fhewn,  with  regard  to  the  prejudices  we  entertain  concerning  the  dif- 
tance,  magnitude,  and  fituation  of  objedsj  prejudices  fo  familiar  to  our 
minds,  fo  confirmed  and  inveterate,  as  they  will  hardly  give  way  to  the 
cleared  demonflration. 

CXLVII.  Upon  the  whole,  I think  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the 
proper  objeds  of  vifion  conflitute  an  univerfal  language  of  the  author 
of  nature,  whereby  we  are  inflruded  how  to  regulate  our  adions,  in 
order  to  attain  thofe  things,  that  are  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  and 
well-being  of  our  bodies,  as  alfo  to  avoid  whatever  may  be  hurtful  and 
deflrudive  of  them.  It  is  by  their  information  that  we  are  principally 
guided  in  all  the  tranfadions  and  concerns  of  life.  And  the  manner 
wherein  they  fignify,  and  mark  unto  us  the  objeds  which  are  at  a dif- 
tance,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  languages  and  figns  of  human  appoint- 
ment, which  do  not  fugged  the  things  fignified,  by  any  likenefs  or  inden- 
tity  of  nature,  but  only  by  an  habitual  connexion,  that  experience  has 
made  us  to  obferve  between  them. 

CXLVIII.  Suppofe  one  who  had  always  continued  blind,  be  told  by 
his  guide,  that  after  he  has  advanced  fo  many  fleps,  he  diall  come  to  the 
brink  of  a precipice,  or  be  dopt  by  a wall;  mud  not  this  to  him  feem 
very  admirable  and  furprifing?  He  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  podible  for 
mortals  to  frame  fuch  predidions  as  thefe,  which  to  him  would  feem  as 

drange 
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{Grange  and  unaccountable,  as  prophecy  doth  to  others.  Even  they  who 
are  bleffed  with  the  vifive  faculty,  may  (though  familiarity  make  it  lefs 
obferved)  find  therein  fufficient  caufe  of  admiration.  The  wonderful 
art  and  contrivance  wherewith  it  is  adjufted  to  thofe  ends  and  purpofes 
for  which  it  was  apparently  defigned,  the  vaft  extent,  number,  and  va- 
riety of  obje<ffs  that  arc  at  once  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  quicknefs,  and 
pleafure  fiiggefted  by  it:  all  thefe  afford  fubjedl  for  much  and  pleafing 
fpeculation,  and  may,  if  any  thing,  give  us  fome  glimmering,  analogous 
praenotion  of  things,  which  are  placed  beyond  the  certain  difcovery  and 
comprehenfion  of  our  prefent  flate. 

CXLIX.  I do  not  defign  to  trouble  myfelf  with  drawing  corollaries, 
from  the  dodlrines  I have  hitherto  laid  down.  If  it  bears  the  tefl,  others 
may,  fo  far  as  they  fhall  think  convenient,  employ  their  thoughts  in  ex- 
tending it  farther,  and  applying  it  to  whatever  purpofes  it  may  be  fubfer- 
vient  to : only,  I cannot  forbear  making  fome  inquiry  concerning  the  ob- 
ject of  geometry,  which  the  fubjed  we  have  been  upon  doth  naturally 
lead  one  to.  We  have  fhewn  there  is  no  fuch  idea  as  that  of  extenfion 
in  abflrad,  and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fenfible  extenfion  and  figures, 
W'hich  are  intirely  diflind  and  heterogeneous  from  each  other.  Now,  it 
is  natural  to  inquire  which  of  thefe  is  the  objed  of  geometry. 

CL.  Some  things  there  are,  which  at  firfl  fight,  incline  one  to  think 
geometry  converfant  about  vifible  extenfion.  The  conflant  ufe  of  the 
eyes,  both  in  the  pradical  and  fpeculative  parts  of  that  fcience  doth  very 
much  induce  us  thereto.  It  would,  without  doubt,  feem  odd  to  a ma- 
thematician to  go  about  to  convince  him,  the  diagrams  he  faw  upon  pa- 
per were  not  the  figures,  or  even  the  likenefs  of  the  figures,  which  make 
the  fubjed  of  the  demonflration.  The  contrary  being  held  an  unquef- 
tionable  truth,  not  only  by  mathematicians,  but  alfo  by  thofe  who  apply 
themfelves  more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  logic  j I mean,  who  confider 
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the  nature  of  fcience,  certainty  and  demonftratlon:  it  being  by  them 
affigned  as  one  reafon,  of  the  extraordinary  clearnefs  and  evidence  of 
geometry,  that  in  this  fcience  the  reafonings  are  free  from  thofe  incon- 
veniencies,  which  attend  the  ufe  of  arbitrary  figns,  the  very  ideas  them- 
felves  being  copied  out,  and  expofed  to  view  upon  paper.  But,  by  the 
bye,  how  well  this  agrees  with  what  they  likewife  affert  of  abftrad 
ideas,  being  the  objedt  of  geometrical  demonftration,  I leave  to  be 
confidered. 

CLI.  To  come  to  a refolution  in  this  point,  we  need  only  obferve 
what  hath  been  faid  in  Sect.  LIX.  LX.  LXI.  where  it  is  Ihewn  that 
vifible  extenfions  in  themfelves  are  little  regarded,  and  have  no  fettled 
determinate  greatnefs,  and  that  men  meafure  altogether,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  tangible  extenfion  to  tangible  extenfion.  All  which  makes  it 
evident,  that  vifible  extenfion  and  figures  are  not  the  objedl  of  geo- 
metry. 

CLII.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  vifible  figures  are  of  the  fame  ufe  m 
geometry,  that  words  are : and  the  one  may  as  well  be  accounted  the 
objed  of  that  fcience,  as  the  other ; neither  of  them  being  any  otherwife 
concerned  therein,  than  as  they  reprefent  or  fuggeft  to  the  mind  the  par- 
ticular tangible  figures  connected  with  them.  There  is  indeed  this  dif- 
ference between  the  fignification  of  tangible  figures  by  vifible  figures, 
and  of  ideas  by  words : that  whereas  the  latter  is  variable  and  uncertain, 
depending  altogether  on  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  men,  the  former  is 
fixed,  and  immutably  the  fame  in  all  times  and  places.  A vifible  fquare, 
for  inftance,  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  fame  tangible  figure  in  Europe^ 
that  it  doth  in  America.  Hence  it  is  that  the  voice  of  the  author  of 
nature,  which  fpeaks  to  our  eyes,  is  not  liable  to  that  mifinterpretation 
and  ambiguity,  that  languages  of  human  contrivance  are  unavoidably 
fubjed  to. 
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CLllI.  Though  what  has  been  faid  may  fuffice  to  fhew  what  ought  to 
be  determfned,  with  relation  to  the  object  of  geometry  j I fhall  never- 
thelefs,  for  the  fuller  illuftration  thereof,  confider  the  cafe  of  an  intelli- 
gence, or  unbodied  fpirit,  which  is  fuppofed  to  fee  perfedly  well,  i.  e. 
to  have  a clear  perception  of  the  proper  and  immediate  objects  of  fight, 
but  to  have  no  fenfe  of  touch.  Whether  there  be  any  fuch  being  in  na- 
ture or  no,  is  befide  my  purpofe  to  inquire.  It  fufiiceth,  that  the  fuppo- 
fition  contains  no  contradiction  in  it.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  profi- 
ciency fuch  a one  may  be  able  to  make  in  geometry.  Which  fpeculation 
will  lead  us  more  clearly  to  fee,  whether  the  ideas  of  fight  can  poflibly  be 
the  object  of  that  fcience. 

CLIV.  Firjiy  then  it  is  certain,  the  aforefaid  intelligence  could  have  no 
idea  of  a folid,  or  quantity  of  three  dimenfions,  which  followeth  from 
its  not  having  any  idea  of  diftance.  We  indeed  are  prone  to  think,  that 
we  have  by  fight  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  folids,  which  arifeth  from  our 
imagining  that  we  do,  ftriClly  fpeaking,  fee  diftance,  and  fome  parts  of 
an  object  at  a greater  diftance  than  others,  which  hath  been  demonftrat- 
ed  to  be  the  effeCt  of  the  experience  we  have  had,  what  ideas  of  touch 
are  connected  with  fuch  and  fuch  ideas  attending  vifion  : but  the  intelli- 
gence here  fpoken  of  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  experience  of  touch.  He 
would  not,  therefore  judge  as  we  do,  nor  have  any  idea  of  diftance,  out- 
nefs,  or  profundity,  nor  confequently  of  fpace  or  body,  either  immediate- 
ly or  by  fuggeftion.  Whence  it  is  plain,  he  can  have  no  notion  of 
thofe  parts  of  geometry,  which  relate  to  the  menfuration  of  folids,  and 
their  convex  or  concave  furfaces,  and  contemplate  the  properties  of  lines 
generated  by  the  feClion  of  a folid.  The  conceiving  of  any  part  whereof, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties. 

CLV.  Farther,  he  cannot  comprehend  the  manner  wherein  geometers 
defcribe  a right  line  or  circle  j the  rule  and  compafs  with  their  ufe,  be- 
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ing  things  of  which  It  is  impoffible  he  fhould  have  any  notion : nor  is  it 
an  eafier  matter  for  him  to  conceive  the  placing  of  one  plain  or  angle 
on  another,  in  order  to  prove  their  equality : fince  that  fuppofeth  fome 
idea  of  diftance,  or  external  fpace.  All  which  makes  it  evident,  our 
pure  intelligence  could  never  attain  to  know  fo  much  as  the  firft  ele- 
ments of  plain  geometry.  And  perhaps,  upon  a nice  inquiry,  it  will  be 
found,  he  cannot  even  have  an  idea  of  plain  figures  any  more  than  he 
can  of  folids  ; fince  fome  idea  of  diftance  is  neceflary,  to  form  the  idea  of 
a geometrical  plain,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  fhall  reflect  a little  on  it. 

CLVI.  All  that  is  properly  perceived  by  the  vifive  faculty,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  colours  with  their  variations,  and  different  proportions 
of  light  and  (hade  : but,  the  perpetual  mutability,  and  fleetingnefs  of 
thofe  immediate  objeds  of  fight,  render  them  incapable  of  being  manag- 
ed after  the  manner  of  geometrical  figures  j nor  is  it  in  any  degree  ufe- 
ful  that  they  fhould.  It  is  true,  there  are  divers  of  them  perceived  at 
once  j and  more  of  fome,  and  lefs  of  others : but  accurately  to  compute 
their  magnitude,  and  aflign  precife  determinate  proportions,  between 
things  fo  variable  and  inconftant,  if  we  fuppofe  it  pofiible  to  be  done, 
mufl;  yet  be  a very  trifling  and  infignificant  labour. 

CLVII.  I muft  confefs,  it  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  ingenious 
men,  that  flat  or  plain  figures  are  immediate  objeds  of  light,  though 
they  acknowledge  folids  are  not.  And  this  opinion  of  theirs  is  ground- 
ed on  what  is  obferved  in  painting,  wherein  (fay  they)  the  ideas  imme- 
diately imprinted  on  the  mind,  are  only  of  plains  varioufly  coloured, 
which  by  a fudden  ad  of  the  judgment  are  changed  into  folids:  but, 
■with  a little  attention  we  fhall  find  the  plains  here  mentioned,  as  the 
immediate  objeds  of  fight,  are  not  vifible  but  tangible  plains.  For  when 
we  fay  that  pidures  are  plains ; we  mean  thereby,  that  they  appear  to 
the  touch  fmooth  and  uniform.  But  then  this  fmoothnefs  and  unifor- 
mity, 
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mity,  or,  in  other  words,  this  plainnefs  of  the  pidure,  is  not  perceived 
immediately  by  vifion;  for  it  appeareth  to  the  eye  various  and  mul- 
tiform. 

CLVIII.  From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  plains  are  no  more 
the  immediate  objed  of  fight  than  folids.  What  we  ftridly  fee  are  not 
folids,  nor  yet  plains  varioufly  coloured  j they  are  only  diverfity  of  co- 
lours. And  fome  of  thefe  fugged  to  the  mind  folids,  and  others  plain 
figures ; juft  as  they  have  been  experienced  to  be  conneded  with  the 
one,  or  the  other  : fo  that  we  fee  plains,  in  the  fame  way  -that  we  fee 
folids;  both  being  equally  fuggefted  by  the  immediate  objeds  of  fight, 
which  accordingly  are  themfelves  denominated  plains  and  folids : but 
though  they  are  called  by  the  fame  names,  with  the  things  marked  by 
them,  they  are  neverthelefs  of  a nature  intirely  different,  as  hath  been 
demonftrated. 

CLIX.  What  hath  been  faid  is,  if  I miftake  not,  fufiicient  to  decide 
the  queftion  we  propofe  to  examine  concerning  the  ability  of  a pure 
fpirit,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed,  to  know  geometry  : it  is  indeed,  no 
eafy  matter  for  us  to  enter  precifely  into  the  thoughts  of  fuch  an  intel- 
ligence ; becaufe  we  cannot,  without  great  pains,  cleverly  feparate  and 
difintangle  in  our  thoughts  the  proper  objeds  of  fight  from  thofe  of 
touch  which  are  conneded  with  them.  This,  indeed,  in  a compleat 
degree,  feems  fcarce  poffible  to  be  performed:  which  will  not  feem 
ftrange  to  us,  if  we  confider  how  hard  it  is,  for  any  one  to  hear  the 
words  of  his  native  language  pronounced  in  his  ears  without  underftand- 
ing  them.  Though  he  endeavour  to  difunite  the  meaning  from  the 
found,  it  will  neverthelefs  intrude  into  his  thoughts,  and  he  fhall  find  it 
extreme  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  put  himfelf  exadly  in  the  pofture 
of  a foreigner,  that  never  learned  the  language,  fo  as  to  be  affeded 
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barely  with  the  founds  themfelves,  and  not  perceive  the  fignification  an-  ] 
nexed  to  them. 

CLX.  By  this  time,  I fuppofe,  it  is  clear  that  neither  abftrad,  nor  vi- 
able extenfion  makes  the  object  of  geometry;  the  not  difcerning  of 
which  may  perhaps,  have  created  fome  difficulty  and  ufelefs  labour  in 
mathematics.  Sure  I am,  that  fomewhat  relating  thereto  has  occurred 
to  my  thoughts,  which,  though  after  the  moft  anxious  and  repeated  ex- 
amination I am  forced  to  think  it  true,  doth,  neverthelefs,  feem  fo  far 
out  of  the  common  road  of  geometry^  that  I know  not,  whether  it  may 
not  be  thought  prefumption,  if  I fhould  make  it  public  in  an  age, 
wherein  that  fcience  hath  received  fuch  mighty  improvements  by  new 
methods ; great  part  whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  difcoveries,  may 
perhaps  lofe  their  reputation,  and  much  of  that  ardour,  with  which  men 
fludy  the  abjiruje  and  fine  geometry  be  abated,  if  what  to  me,  and  thofe 
few  to  whom  I have  imparted  it,  feems  evidently  true,  ffiould  really 
prove  to  be  fo. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

\ 

Th  E author’s  defign  being  to  conflder  the  free-thinker 
in  the  various  lights  of  atheift,  libertine,  enthuflaft,  fcorn- 
er,  critic,  metaphyhcian,  fatalift,  and  fceptic,  it  mull  not 
therefore  be  imagined,  that  every  one  of  thele  characters 
agrees  with  every  individual  free-thinker ; no  more  being 
implied,  than  that  each  part  agrees  with  fome  or  other 
of  the  feCt.  There  may  pollibly  be  a reader  who  lhall 
think  the  character  of  atheill  agrees  with  none : but 
though  it  hath  been  often  faid,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a Ipeculative  atheill ; yet  we  mull  allow,  there  are  feveral 
atheills  who  pretend  to  Ipeculation.  This  the  author 
knows  to  be  true ; and  is  well  alTured,  that  one  of  the 
moll  noted  writers  againll  chridianity  in  our  times,  de- 
clared, he  had  found  out  a demonllration  againll  the  being 
of  a God.  And  he  doubts  not,  whoever  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  inform  himfelf,  by  a general  converfation,  as  well 
as  books,  of  the  principles  and  tenets  of  our  modern  free- 
thinkers, will  lee  too  much  caufe  to  be  perfuaded  that 
nothing  in  the  enfuing  characters  is  beyond  the  life. 
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The  first  DIALOGUE. 

I.  IntroduSfion,  II.  Aim  and  endeavours  of  free-thinkers.  III.  Oppofed  by 
the  clergy.  IV.  Liberty  of  free-thinking.  V.  Farther  account  of  the  views 
of free-thinkers.  VI.  7'heprogrefs  of  a free-thinker  towards  athei fm.  VII. 
foint  impojiure  of  the  priejl  and  magifirate.  VIII.  T'he  free-thinkers  me- 
thod in  making  converts  and  difcoveries.  IX.  ^he  atheijl  alone  free.  His 
fenfe  of  natural  good  and  evil.  X.  Modern  free-thinkers  more  properly 
named  Minute  philofophers.  XI.  Minute  philofophers,  what  fort  of  men,  and 
how  educated.  XII.  T^heir  numbers,  progrefs,  and  tenets.  XIII.  Compared 
with  other  philofophers.  XIV.  What  things  and  notions  to  be  ejleemed  natu- 
ral. XV.  T^rutb  the  fame,  notwithjlanding  diverfty  of  opinions.  XVI. 
Rule  and  meafure  of  moral  truths. 

I.  T Flattered  myfelf,  Theages,  that  before  this  time  I might  have  been 
X able  to  have  fent  you  an  agreeable  account  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
affair,  which  brought  me  into  this  remote  corner  of  the  country.  But 
inftead  of  this,  I fhould  now  give  you  the  detail  of  its  mifcarriage,  if 
I did  not  rather  choofe  to  entertain  you  with  fbme  amufing  incidents, 
which  have  helped  to  make  me  eafy  under  a circumftance  I could  nei- 
ther obviate  nor  forefee.  Events  are  not  in  our  power  • but  it  always  is, 
to  make  a good  ufe  even  of  the  very  worft.  And  I muft  needs  own, 
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the  courfe  and  event  of  this  affair  gave  opportunity  for  refledions,  that 
make  me  fome  amends  for  a great  lofs  of  time,  pains,  and  expence.  A life 
of  adion,  which  takes  its  iffue  from  the  counfels,  paflions,  and  views  of 
other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a man  to  imitate,  will  at  leaft  teach  him 
to  obferve.  And  a mind  at  liberty  to  refled  on  its  own  obfervations, 
if  it  produce  nothing  ufeful  to  the  world,  feldom  fails  of  entertainment 
to  itfelf.  For  feveral  months  part  I have  enjoyed  fuch  liberty  and  lei- 
fure  in  this  diftant  retreat,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great  whirlpool 
of  buflnefs,  fadion,  and  pleafure,  which  is  called  the  world.  And  a re- 
treat in  itfelf  agreeable,  after  a long  fcene  of  trouble  and  difquiet,  was 
made  much  more  fo  by  the  converfation  and  good  qualities  of  my  hoft 
Euphranor^  who  unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  philofopher  and  the  fkrmer, 
two  charaders  not  fo  inconfiftent  in  nature  as  by  cuftom  they  feem  to 
be.  Euphranor^  from  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  hath  lived  in  this 
fmall  town,  where  he  is  pofTeffed  of  a convenient  houfe  with  a hun- 
dred acres  of  land  adjoining  to  it ; which  being  improved  by  his  own  la- 
bour, yield  him  a plentiful  fubfiftence.  He  hath  a good  colledion, 
chiefly  of  old  books,  left  him  by  a clergyman  his  uncle,  under  whofe 
care  he  was  brought  up.  And  the  buflnefs  of  his  farm  doth  not  hinder 
him  from  making  good  ufe  of  it.  He  hath  read  much,  and  thought 
more ; his  health  and  ftrength  of  body  enabling  him  the  better  to  bear 
fatigue  of  mind.  He  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  carry  on  his  ftudies 
with  more  advantage  in  the  clofet  than  the  field,  where  his  mind  is  fel- 
dom idle  while  he  prunes  the  trees,  follows  the  plough,  or  looks  after 
his  flocks.  In  the  houfe  of  this  honeft  friend  I became  acquainted  with 
Cr/Vo,  a neighbouring  gentleman  of  diftinguiflied  merit  and  eftate,  who 
lives  in  great  friendfhip  with  Euphranor.  Laft  fummer,  CritOy  whofe 
parilh  church  is  in  our  town,  dining  on  a Sunday  at  Euphranoris^  I hap- 
pened to  inquire  after  his  guefts,  whom  we  had  feen  at  church  with 
him  the  Sunday  before.  They  are  both  well,  laid  CritOy  but,  having  once 
4pccafionally  conformed,  to  fee  what  fort  of  affembly  our  parifli  could  af- 
ford, 
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fbrd,  they  had,  no  farther  curiofity  to  gratify  at  church,  and  fo  chofe  to 
flay  at  home.  How,  faid  Euphranor^  are  they  then  dilTenters  ? No,  re- 
plied CritOy  they  are  free-thinkers.  Euphranor^  who  had  never  met  with 
any  of  this  fpecies  or  fedl  of  men,  and  but  little  of  their  writings,  fliewed 
a great  defire  to  know  their  principles  or  fyftem.  That  is  more,  faid 
CritOy  than  I will  undertake  to  tell  you.  Their  writers  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  go  farther,  and  explain  themfelves  more  freely  than 
others.  But  the  current  general  notions  of  the  fedl  are  beft  learned 
from  converfation  with  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  of  it.  Your  curi- 
ofity may  now  be  fatisfied,  if  you  and  Dion  would  fpend  a week  at  my 
houfe  with  thefe  gentlemen,  who  feem  very  ready  to  declare  and  pro- 
pagate their  opinions.  Alciphron  is  above  forty,  and  no  ftranger  either 
to  men  or  books.  I knew  him  firft  at  the  temple,  which,  upon  an 
eftate's  falling  to  him  he  quitted,  to  travel  through  the  polite  parts  of 
Europe.  Since  his  return  he  hath  lived  in  the  amufements  of  the  town, 
which  being  grown  ftale  and  taftelefs  to  his  palate,  have  flung  him  into 
a fort  of  fplenetic  indolence.  The  young  gentleman,  Lyfcles^  is  a near 
kinfman  of  mine,  one  of  lively  parts,  and  a general  infight  into  letters, 
who,  after  having  paffed  the  forms  of  education,  and  feen  a little  of  the 
world,  fell  into  an  intimacy  with  men  of  pleafure,  and  free-thinkers,  I 
am  afraid  much  to  the  damage  of  his  conftitution  and  his  fortune.  But 
what  I moft  regret,  is  the  corruption  of  his  mind  by  a let  of  pernicious 
principles,  which,  having  been  obferved  to  furvive  the  paflions  of  youth, 
foreftal  even  the  remote  hopes  of  amendment.  They  are  both  men  of 
fafhion,  and  would  be  agreeable  enough,  if  they  did  not  fancy  them- 
felves free-thinkers.  But  this,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  has  given  them  a 
certain  air  and  manner,  which  a little  too  vifibly  declare  they  think 
themfelves  wifer  than  the  reft  of  the  world.  I fhould  therefore  be  not 
at  all  difpleafcd  if  my  guefts  met  with  their  match,  where  they  leaft  ex- 
pe<fted  it,  in  a country  farmer.  I fhall  not,  replied  Euphranor,  pretend 
to  any  more  than  barely  to  inform  myfelf  of  their  principles  and  opinions. 

For 
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For  this  end  I propofe  to  morrow  to  fet  a week’s  tafk  to  my  labourers, 
and  accept  your  invitation,  if  Dion  thinks  good.  To  which  I gave  con- 
fent.  Mean  while,  faid  CnVo,  I fhall  prepare  my  guefts,  and  let  therri* 
know  that  an  honeft  neighbour  hath  a mind  to  difcourfe  them  on  the 
fubjed  of  their  free-thinking.  And,  if  I am  not  much  miftaken,  they 
will  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  profped  of  leaving  a convert  behind 
them,  even  in  a country  village.  Next  morning  Euphranor  rofe  early; 
and  fpent  the  forenoon  in  ordering  his  affairs.  After  dinner  we  took 
our  walk  to  Crito' s,  which  lay  through  half  a dozen  pleafant  fields 
planted  round  with  plane-trees,  that  are  very  common  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  We  walked  under  the  delicious  fhade  of  thefe  trees  for 
about  an  hour  before  we  came  to  Crito's  houfe,  which  (lands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a fmall  park,  beautified  with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut, 
and  a winding  dream  of  fweet  and  clear  water.  We  met  a fervant  at 
the  door  with  a fmall  bafket  of  fruit  which  he  was  carrying  into  a grove, 
where  he  faid  his  mader  was  with  the  two  drangers.  We  found  them 
all  three  fitting  under  a fhade.  And  after  the  ufual  forms  at  fird  meet- 
ing, Euphranor  and  I fat  down  by  them.  Our  converfation  began  upon 
the  beauty  of  this  rural  fcene,  the  fine  feafon  of  the  year,  and  fome 
late  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  adjacent  country  by 
new  methods  of  agriculture.  Whence  Alciphron  took  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  mod  valuable  improvements  came  lated.  I fhould  have 
fmall  temptation,  faid  he,  to  live  where  men  have  neither  polifhed  man- 
ners, nor  improved  minds,  though  the  face  of  the  country  were  ever 
fo  well  improved.  But  I have  long  obferved,  that  there  is  a gradual 
progrefs  in  human  affairs.  The  fird  care  of  mankind  is  to  fupply  the 
cravings  of  nature ; in  the  next  place  they  dudy  the  conveniencies  and 
comforts  of  life.  But  the  fubduing  prejudices,  and  acquiring  true  know- 
ledge, that  Herculean  labour  is  the  lad,  being  what  demands  the  mod 
perfed  abilities,  and  to  which  all  other  advantages  are  preparative. 
Right,  faid  Euphranor,  Alciphron  hath  touched  our  true  defed.  It  was 
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always  my  opinion,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  provided  fubfiftence  for  the 
body,  our  next  care  fhould  be  to  improve  the  mind.  But  the  defire  of 
wealth  fleps  between  and  engroffeth  mens  thoughts. 

II.  ALC.  Thought  is  that  which  we  are  told  diHinguiflieth  man  from 
beaft  4 and  freedom  of  thought  makes  as  great  a difference  between  man 
and  man.  It  is  to  the  noble  afferters  of  this  privilege  and  perfedion  of 
human  kind,  the  free-thinkers  I mean,  who  have  fprung  up  and  mul- 
tiplied of  late  years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  thofe  important  difco- 
ries,  that  ocean  of  light  which  hath  broke  in  and  made  its  way,  in 
fpight  of  flavery  and  fuperftition.  Euphranor^  who  is  a fincere  enemy 
to  both,  teftified  a great  efleem  for  thofe  worthies  who  had  preferved 
their  country  from  being  ruined  by  them,  having  fpread  fo  much  light 
and  knowledge  over  the  land.  He  added,  that  he  liked  the  name  and 
charader  of  a free-thinker : but  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  every  honeft 
inquirer  after  truth  in  any  age  or  country  was  intitled  to  it.  He  there- 
fore defired  to  know  what  this  fed  was  that  Alciphron  had  fpokcn  of 
as  newly  fprung  up ; what  were  their  tenets;  what  were  their  dlfcovc- 
ries;  and  wherein  they  employed  themfelves,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind \ Of  all  which,  he  fhould  think  himfelf  obliged,  if  Alciphron  would 
inform  him.  That  I fhall  very'  eafily,  replied  Alciphron^  for  I profefs 
myfelf  one  of  the  number,  and  my  moft  intimate  friends  are  feme  of 
the  moft  confiderabic  among  them.  And  perceiving  that  Euphrmior 
heard  him  with  refped,  he  proceeded  very  fluently.  You  muft  know, 
faid  he,  that  the  mind  of  man  may  be  fitly  compared  to  a piece  of  land. 
What  flubbing,  plowing,  digging,  and  harrowing  is  to  t^e  one,  that' 
thinking,  refleding,  examining  is  to  the  other.  Each  hath  its  proper 
culture ; and  as  land  that  is  fuffered  to  lie  wafte  and-  wild  for  a Jong 
tra£l  of  time  will  be  overfpread  with  brulh-wood,  brambles,  thorns,  and 
fuch  vegetables  which  have  neither  ufe  nor  beauty;  even  fe  there' will 
not  fail  to  fprout  up  in  a negledled  uncultivated  mind,  a great  number 
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of  prejudices  and  abfurd  opinions,  which  owe  their  origin  partly  to  the 
foil  itfelf,  the  paflions  and  imperfedions  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  partly 
to  thofe  feeds  which  chance  to  be  fcattered  in  it  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, which  the  cunning  of  flatefmen,  the  fingularity  of  pedants,  the 
fuperftition  of  fools,  or  the  impofture  of  priefts  fliall  raife.  Reprefent  to 
yourfelf  the  mind  of  man,  or  human  nature  in  general,  that  for  fo  many 
ages  had  lain  obnoxious  to  the  frauds  of  defigning  and  the  follies  of  weak 
men ; how  it  muft  be  over-run  with  prejudices  and  errors,  what  firm 
and  deep  roots  they  muft  have  taken,  and  confequently  how  difficult  a 
talk  it  mufl  be  to  extirpate  them  ? And  yet  this  work,  no  lefs  difficult 
than  glorious,  is  the  employment  of  the  modern  free-thinkers.  Alcipbron 
having  faid  this  made  a paufe,  and  looked  round  on  the  company. 
Truly,  faid  I,  a very  laudable  undertaking!  We  think,  faid  Euphranor, 
that  it  is  praife-worthy  to  clear  and  fubdue  the  earth,  to  tame  brute 
animals,  to  falhion  the  outfides  of  men,  provide  fuftenance  for  their 
bodies,  and  cure  their  maladies.  But  what  is  all  this  in  comparifon  of 
that  moft  excellent  and  ufeful  undertaking  to  free  mankind  from  their 
errors,  and  to  improve  and  adorn  their  minds  ? For  things  of  left  merit 
towards  the  world,  altars  have  been  raifed,  and  temples  built,  in  ancient 
times.  Too  many  in  our  days,  replied  Alcipbron,  are  fuch  fools  as  not 
to  know  their  beft  benefactors  from  their  worft  enemies.  They  have  a 
blind  refpeCt  for  thofe  who  enflave  them,  and  look  upon  their  deliverers 
as  a dangerous  fort  of  men  that  would  undermine  received  principles 
and  opinions.  EUPH.  It  were  a great  pity  fuch  worthy  ingenious 
men  fhould  meet  with  any  difeouragement.  For  my  part  I fhould  think 
a man,  who  fpent  his  time  in  fuch  a painful  impartial  fearch  after  truth, 
a better  friend  to  mankind  than  the  greateft  flatefman  or  hero,  the  ad- 
vantage of  whofe  labours  is  confined  to  a little  part  of  the  world,  and 
a fiiort  fpace  of  time,  whereas  a ray  of  truth  may  enlighten  the  whole 
world  and  extend  to  future  ages.  ALC.  It  will  be  fome  time  I fear  be- 
fore the  common  herd  think  as  you  do.  But  the  better  fort,  the  men 
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of  parts  and  polite  education  pay  a due  regard  to  the  patrons  of  light 
and  truth. 

III.  EUPH.  The  clergy,  no  doubt,  are  on  all  occafions  ready  to  forward 
and  applaud  your  worthy  endeavours.  Upon  hearing  this  Lyjicles  could 
hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  And  Alciphron  with  an  air  of  pity  told 
Euphranor^  that  he  perceived  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  real  charac- 
ter of  thofe  men.  For,  faith  he,  you  muft  know  that  of  all  men  living 
they  are  our  greateft  enemies.  If  it  were  poflible,  they  would  extinguifh 
the  very  light  of  nature,  turn  the  world  into  a dungeon,  and  keep  man- 
kind for  ever  in  chains  and  darknefs.  EUPH.  I never  imagined  any 
thing  like  this  of  our  proteftant  clergy,  particularly  thofe  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  whom,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  judge  by  what  I have  feen 
of  them  and  their  writings,  I fhould  have  thought  lovers  of  learning  and 
ufeful  knowledge.  ALC.  Take  my  word  for  it,  priefts  of  all  religions 
are  the  fame : wherever  there  are  priefts,  there  will  be  prieftcraft  j and 
wherever  there  is  prieftcraft,  there  will  be  a perfecuting  fpirit,  which 
they  never  fail  to  exert  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  againft  all  thofe 
who  have  the  courage  to  think  for  themfelves,  and  will  not  fubmit  to 
be  hoodwinked  and  manacled  by  their  reverend  leaders.  Thofe  great 
mafters  of  pedantry  and  jargon  have  coined  feveral  fyftems,  which  are 
all  equally  true,  and  of  equal  importance  to  the  world.  The  contending 
fedls  are  each  alike  fond  of  their  own,  and  alike  prone  to  difcharge  their 
fury  upon  all  who  diffent  from  them.  Cruelty  and  ambition  being  the 
darling  vices  of  priefts  and  churchmen  all  the  world  over,  they  endea- 
vour in  all  countries  to  get  an  afcendent  over  the  reft  of  mankind}  and 
the  magiftrate  having  a joint  intereft  wdth  the  prieft  in  fubduing,  amuf- 
ing,  and  fearing  the  people,  too  often  lends  a hand  to  the  hierarchy, 
w^ho  nev’^er  think  their  authority  and  pofleflions  fecure,  fo  long  as  thofe 
v.'ho  differ  from  them  in  opinion  are  allowed  to  partake  even  in  the  com- 
mon rights  belonging  to  their  birth  or  fpecies.  To  reprefent  the  matter 
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in  a true  light,  figure  to  yourfelves  a monfter  or  fpedre  made  up  of  fu- 
perftition  and  enthufiafm,  the  joint  ifliie  of  ftatecraft  and  prieftcraft, 
rattling  chains  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brandifiiing  a flaming 
fword  over  the  land,  and  menacing  deftrudion  to  all  who  ftiall  dare  to 
follow  the  didates  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Do  but  confider  this, 
and  then  fay  if  there  was  not  danger  as  well  as  difficulty  in  our  under- 
taking. Yet,  fuch  is  the  generous  ardour  that  truth  infpires,  our  free- 
thinkers are  neither  overcome  by  the  one  nor  daunted  by  the  other. 
In  fpight  of  both  we  have  already  made  fo  many  profelytes  among  the 
better  fort,  and  their  numbers  increafe  fo  faft,  that  we  hope  we  fliall 
be  able  to  carry  all  before  us,  beat  down  the  bulwarks  of  all  tyranny, 
fecular  or  ecclefiaftical,  break  the  fetters  and  chains  of  our  countrymen, 
and  reftore  the  original  inherent  rights,  liberties,  and  prerogatives  of 
mankind.  Euphranor  heard  this  difcourfe  with  his  mouth  open  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  Alciphron^  who,  having  uttered  it  with  no  fmal! 
emotion,  ftopt  to  draw  breath  and  recover  himfelf ; but  finding  that  no 
body  made  anfwer  he  refumed  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe,  and  turning 
to  Euphranor  fpoke  in  a lower  note  what  follows.  The  more  innocent 
and  honeft  a man  is,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  be  impofed  on  by  the  fpe- 
cious  pretences  of  other  men.  You  have  probably  met  with  certain 
writings  of  our  divines  that  treat  of  grace,  virtue,  gpodncfs,  and  fuch 
matters  fit  to  amufe  and  deceive  a Ample  honeft  mind.  But  believe  me 
when  I tell  you,  they  are  all  at  bottom  (however  they  may  gild  their  de- 
figns)  united  by  one  common  principle  in  the  fame  intereft.  I will  not 
deny  there  may  be  here  and  there  a poor  half-witted  man  that  means  no 
mifchief  j but  this  I will  be  bold  to  fay,  that  all  the  men  of  fenfe  among 
them  are  true  at  bottom  to  thefe  three  purfuits  of  ambition,  avarice  and 
revenge, 

IV.  While  Alciphron  was  fpeaking,  a fervant  came  to  tell  him  and  Lyfi- 
cles^  that  feme  men  who  were  going  to  London  waited  to  receive  their 
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orders.  Whereupon  they  both  rofe  up,  and  went  towards  the  houfe.  They 
were  no  fooner  gone,  but  Euphranor  addrefling  himfelf  to  Crito  faid,  he 
believed  that  poor  gentleman  had  been  a great  fufFerer  for  his  free-think- 
ing, for  that  he  feemed  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  the  paflion  and  refentment 
natural  to  men  who  have  received  very  bad  ufage.  I believe  no  fuch  thing, , 
anfwered  Crito^  but  have  often  obferved  thofe  of  his  fed;  run  into  two 
faults  of  converfation,  declaiming  and  bantering,  jufl;  as  the  tragic  or  the 
comic  humour  prevails.  Sometimes  they  work  themfelves  into  high  paC- 
flons,  and  are  frightened  at  fpedres  of  their  own  raifing.  In  thofe  fits* 
every  country  curate  paffes  for  an  inquifitor.  At  other  times  they  affed 
a fl[y  facetious  manner,,  making  ufe  of  hints  and  allufions,  exprefling  lit- 
tle, infinuating  much,  and  upon  the  whole  fceming  to  divert  themfelves 
with  the  fubjed  and  their  adverfaries.  But  if  you  would  know  their  opi- 
nions, you  muft  make  them  fpeak  out  and  keep  clofe  to  the  point.  Per- 
fecution  for  free-thinking  is  a topic  they  are  apt  to  enlarge  on,  though 
without  any  juft  caufe,  every  one  being  at  full  liberty  to  think  what  he 
pleafes,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  m England  that  I know  as  perfecution 
for  opinion,  fentiment,  or  thought.  But  in  every  country,,!  fuppofe, 
fome  care  is  taken  to  reftrain  petulant  fpeech,  and,  whatever  mens  in- 
ward thoughts  may  be,  to  difcourage  an  outward  contempt  of  what  the. 
public  efteemeth  facred.  Whether  this  care  in  England  hath  of  late  been, 
fo  exceflive,  as  to  diftrefs  the  fubjeds.  of  this  once  free  and  eafy  govern- 
ment, whether,  the  free-thinkers  can  truly  complain  of  any  hardfhip  up- 
on the  fcore  of  confcience  or  opinion,  you  will  better  be  able  to  judge, 
when  you  hear  from  themfelves  an  account  of  the  numbers,  progrefs  and 
notions  of  their  fed  j..  which  I doubt  not  they  wdll  communicate  fully 
and  freely,  provided  no,body  prefent  feem  thocked  or  offended  : for  in 
that  cafe  it  is  poflible  good  manners  may  put  them  upon  fome  referve. 
Oh!  faid  Euphranor^  I am  never  angry  with  any  rhan  for  his  opinion; 
whether  he  be  Purk  or  Idolater^  he  may  fpeak  his  mind  freely  to  me. 
without  fear  of  offending.  I fhould  even  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  hath 
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to  fay,  provided  he  faith  it  in  an  ingenuous  candid  manner.  Whoever 
digs  in  the  mine  of  truth  I look  on  as  my  fellow-labourer : but  if,  while  I 
am  taking  true  pains,  he  diverts  himfelf  with  teafing  me  and  flinging 
dull  in  mine  eyes,  I fhall  foon  be  tired  of  him. 

- V.  In  the  mean  time  Alctphron  and  LyJtcleSy  having  difpatched  what 
they  went  about,  returned  to  us.  Lyjicles  fate  down  where  he  had  been 
before.  But  Alctphron  flood  over-againfl  us,  with  his  arms  folded  acrofs, 
and  his  head  reclined  on  the  left  flioulder,  in  the  poflure  of  a man  medi- 
tating. We  fate  filent,  not  to  diflurb  his  thoughts  j and  after  two  or 
three  minutes  he  uttered  thefc  words.  Oh  truth  ! oh  liberty ! after  which 
he  remained  mufing  as  before.  Upon  this  Euphranor  took  the  freedom 
to  interrupt  him.  Alctphron^  faid  he,  it  is  not  fair  to  fpend  your  time  in 
foliloquies.  The  converfation  of  learned  and  knowing  men  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  this  corner,  and  the  opportunity  you  have  put  into  my 
hands  I value  too  much,  not  to  make  the  befl  ufe  of  it.  ALC.  Are  you 
then  in  earnefl  a votary  of  truth,  and  is  it  poflible  you  (h'ould  bear  the 
liberty  of  a fair  inquiry.?  EJJPH.  It  is  what  1 defire  of  all  things. 
ALC.  What!  upon  every  fubjed ? upon  the  notions  you  firfl  fucked  in 
with  your  milk,  and  which  have  been  ever  fince  nurfed  by  parents,  paf- 
tors,  tutors,  religious  affemblies,  books  of  devotion,  and  fuch  methods  of 
pre-pofiTefling  mens  minds.  EUPH.  I love  information  upon  all  fubjeds 
that  come  in  my  way,  and  efpecially  upon  thofe  that  are  mofl  important. 
ALC.  If  then  you  are  in  earnefl,  hold  fair  and  fland  firm,  while  I probe 
your  prejudices  and  extirpate  your  principles. 

Dum  veteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

Having  faid  thus,  Alciphron  knit  his  brows  and  made  a fhort  paufe, 
after  which  he  proceeded  in  the  following  manner.  If  we  are  at  the 
pains  to  dive  and  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyfe  opi- 
nions into  their  firfl  principles,  we  fhall  find  that  thofe  opinions  which 
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are  thought  of  greateft  confequence  have  the  flighteft  original,  being  de- 
rived either  from  the  cafual  cuftoms  of  the  country  where  we  live,  or 
from  early  inftrudion  inftilled  into  our  tender  minds,  before  we  are  able 
to  difcera  between  right  and  wrong,  true  and  falfe.  The  vulgar  (by 
whom  I underftand  all  thofe  who  do  not  make  a free  ufe  of  their  reafon) 
are  apt  to  take  thefe  prejudices  for  things  facred  and  unqueftionable,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  men  by  God  himfelf,  or 
conveyed  by  revelation  from  heaven,  or  to  carry  with  them  fo  great  light 
and  evidence  as  muft  force  an  affent  without  any  enquiry  or  examina- 
tion. Thus  the  {hallow  vulgar  have  their  heads  furnilhed  with  fundry 
conceits,  principles  and  dodrines,  religious,  moral  and  political,  all  which 
they  maintain  with  a zeal  proportionable  to  their  want  of  reafon.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  duly  employ  their  faculties  in  the  fcarch  of 
truth,  take  efpecial  care  to  weed  out  of  their  minds  and  extirpate  all  fuch 
notions  or  prejudices  as  were  planted  in  them  before  they  arrived  at  the 
free  and  intire  ufe  of  reafon.  This  difficult  talk  hath  been  fuccefsfully 
performed  by  our  modern  free-thinkers,  who  have  not  only  di{re(i]led  with 
great  fagacity  the  received  fyftems,  and  traced  every  eftablilhed  prejudice 
to  the  fountain-head,  the  true  and  genuine  motives  of  affent : but  alfo, 
having  been  able  to  embrace  in  one  comprehenfive  view  the  feveral  parts 
and  ages  of  the  world,  they  obferved  a wonderful  variety  of  cuftoms  and 
rites,  of  inftitutions  religious  and  civil,  of  notions  and  opinions  very  un- 
like and  even  contrary  one  to  another:  a certain  fign  they  cannot  all  be 
true.  And  yet  they  are  all  maintained  by  their  feveral  partifans  with 
the  fame  pofitive  air  and  warm  zeal,  and  if  examined  will  be  found  to 
bottom  on  one  and  the  fame  foundation,  the  ftrength  of  prejudice.  By 
the  help  of  thefe  remarks  and  difcoveries,  they  have  broke  through  the. 
bands  of  popular  cuftom,  and  having  freed  themfelves  from  impofture 
do  now  generoufty  lend  a hand  to  their  fellow  fubjedls,  to  lead  them  into 
the  fame  paths  of  light  and  liberty.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I have  given  you 
a fummary  account  of  the  views  and  endeavours  of  thofe  men  who  are 
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called  free-thinkers.  If  in  the  courfe  of  what  I have  faid  or  fliall  fay 
hereafter,  there  be  fome  things  contrary  to  your  pre-conceived  opinions, 
and  therefore  {hocking  and  difagreeable,  you  will  pardon  the  freedom 
and  plainnefs  of  a philofopher,  and  confider  that,  whatever  difpleafure  I 
give  you  of  that  kind,  I do  it  in  ilrid  regard  to  truth  and  obedience  to 
your  own  commands.  I am  very  fenfible,  that  eyes  long  kept  in  the  dark 
cannot  bear  a fudden  view  of  noon  day  light,  but  mufl  be  brought  to  it 
by  degrees.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  the  ingenious  gentlemen  of  our  profef- 
fion  are  accuftomed  to  proceed  gradually,  beginning  with  thofe  preju- 
dices to  which  men  have  the  leaft  attachment,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
undermine  the  refl  by  flow  and  infenfible  degrees,  till  they  have  demo- 
liflied  the  whole  fabric  of  human  folly  and  fuperftition.  But  the  little 
time  I can  propofe  to  fpend  here  obligeth  me  to  take  a Ihorter  courfe, 
and  be  more  dired  and  plain  than  poflibly  may  be  thought  to  fuit  with 
prudence  and  good  manners.  Upon  this,  we  affured  him  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  fpeak  his  mind  of  things,  perfons  and  opinions  without  the  leaft 
referve.  It  is  a liberty,  replied  Alciphron^  that  we  free-thinkers  are 
equally  willing  to  give  and  take.  We  love  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  and  cannot  endure  that  truth  fhould  fuffer  through  complaifance. 
Let  us  therefore  lay  it  down  for  a preliminary,  that  no  offence  be  taken 
at  any  thing  whatfoever  fliall  be  faid  on  either  fide.  To  which  we  all 
agreed. 

VI.  In  order  then,  faid  Alciphron,  to  find  out  the  truth,  we  will  fup- 
pofe  that  I am  bred  up,  for  inftance  in  the  church  of  England.  When  I 
come  to  maturity  of  judgment  and  refled  on  the  particular  worlhip  and 
opinions  of  this  church,  I do  not  remeniber  when  or  by  what  means 
they  firft  took  pofTeffion  of  my  mind,  but  there  1 find  them  from  time 
immemorial.  Then  calling  an  eye  on  the  education  of  children,  from 
v/hence  I can  make  a judgment  of  my  own,  I obferve  they  are  inftrud- 
ed  in  religious  matters  before  they  can  reafon  about  them,  and  confe- 
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quently  that  all  fuch  inftrudion  is  nothing  elfe  but  filling  the  tender  mind 
of  a child  with  prejudices.  I do  therefore  rejedt  all  thofe  religious  noti- 
ons, which  I confider  as  the  other  follies  of  my  childhood.  I am  confirm- 
ed in  this  way  of  thinking,  when  I look  abroad  into  the  world,  where  I 
obferve  papifts,  and  feveral  fedls  of  diffenters,  which  do  all  agree  in  a ge- 
neral profeffion  of  belief  in  Chrift,  but  differ  vaflly  one  from  another  in 
the  particulars  of  faith  and  worfhip.  I then  enlarge  my  view  fo  as  to 
take  in  Jews  and  Mahometans^  between  whom  and  the  chriftians  I per- 
ceive indeed  fome  fmall  agreement  in  the  belief  of  one  God  j but  then 
they  have  each  their  diflindl  laws  and  revelations,  for  which  they  exprefs 
the  fame  regard.  But  extending  my  view  flill  further  to  heathenifh  and 
idolatrous  nations,  I difcovcr  an  endlefs  variety,  not  only  in  particular 
opinions  and  modes  of  worfhip,  but  even  in  the  very  notion  of  a deity, 
wherein  they  widely  differ  one  from  another,  and  from  all  the  foremcn- 
tioned  fcsdls.  Upon  the  whole,  inftead  of  truth  fimple  and  uniform,  I 
perceive  nothing  but  difcord,  oppofition,  and  wild  pretenfions,  all  fpring- 
ing  from  the  fame  fource,  to  wit  the  prejudice  of  education.  From  fuch 
reafonings  and  reflexions  as  thefe,  thinking  men  have  concluded  that  all 
religions  are  alike  falfe  and  fabulous.  One  is  a Chriftian,  another  a Jew, 
a third  a Mahometan,  a 'fourth  an  idolatrous  Gentile,  but  all  from  one 
and  the  fame  reafon,'  becaufe  they  happen  to  be  bred  up  each  in  his  re- 
fpeXive  feX.  In  the  fame  manner,  therefore,  as  each  of  thefe  contend- 
ing parties  condemns  the  reft,  fo  an  unprejudiced  ftander-by  will  con- 
demn and  rejeX  them  all  together,  obferving  that  they  all  draw  their 
origin  from  the  fame  fallacious  principle,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  fame 
artifice  to  anfvver  the  fame  ends  of  the  prieft  and  the  magiftrate. 

VII  .EUPH.  You  hold  then,  that  the  magiftrate  concurs  with  the  prieft 
in  impofing  on  the  people.  ALC.  I do ; and  fo  muft  every  one  who  con- 
flders  things  in  a true  light.  For  you  muft  know,  the  magiftratc’s  prin- 
cipal aim  is  to  keep  the  people  under  him  in  awe.  Now  the  public  eye 
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retrains  men  from  open  offences  againfl  the  laws  and  government.  But 
to  prevent  fecret  tranfgreffions,  a magiftrate  finds  it  expedient,  that  men 
fhould  believe  there  is  an  eye  of  Providence  watching  over  their  private 
adlions  and  defigns.  And,  to  intimidate  thofe  who  might  otherwife  be 
drawn  into  crimes  by  the  profpedl  of  pleafure  and  profit,  he  gives  them 
to  underftand,  that  whoever  efcapes  punifhment  in  this  life  will  be  fure  to 
find  it  in  the  next;  and  that  fo  heavy  and  lafting,  as  infinitely  to  over-ba- 
lance the  pleafure  and  profit  accruing  from  his  crimes.  Hence  the  belief 
of  a God,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifliments  have  been  efieemed  ufeful  engines  of  government.  And  to 
the  end  that  thefe  notional  airy  doftrines  might  make  a fenfible  impref- 
fion,  and  be  retained  on  the  minds  of  men,  fkilful  rulers  have  in  the  fe- 
veral  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  devifed  temples,  facrifices,  churches, 
rites,  ceremonies,  habits,  mufic,  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  like  fpiritual 
trumpery,  whereby  the  prieft  maketh  temporal  gains,  and  the  magiftrate 
findeth  his  account  in  frightening  and  fubduing  the  people.  This  is  the 
original  of  the  combination  between  church  and  ftate,  of  religion  by  law 
eftablifhed,  of  rights,  immunities,  and  incomes  of  priefts  all  over  the 
world : there  being  no  government  but  would  have  you  fear  God,  that 
you  may  honour  the  king  or  civil  power.  And  you  will  ever  obferve 
that  politic  princes  keep  up  a good  underftanding  with  their  clergy,  to  the 
end  that  they  in  return,  by  inculcating  religion  and  loyalty  into  the  minds 
of  the  people,  may  render  them  tame,  timorous,  and  flavifh.  Crito  and  I 
heard  this  difeourfe  of  Alciphran  with  the  utmoft  attention,  though  with- 
out any  appearance  of  furprize,  there  being  indeed  nothing  in  it  to  us 
new  or  unexpeded.  But  Euphranor ^ who  bad  never  before  been  prefent 
at  fuch  converfation,  could  not  help  fhewing  fome  aftonifhment ; which 
Lyjicles  obferving,  afked  him  with  a lively  air,  how  he  liked  AlciphrorPs 
ledure.  It  is,  laid  he,  the  firft  I believe  that  you  ever  heard  of  the  kind, 
and  requireth  a ftrong  ftomach  to  digeft  it.  EUPH.  I will  own  to  you 
that  my  digeftion  is  none  of  the  quickeft ; but  it  hath  fometimes,  by  de- 
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grees,  been  able  to  matter  things  which  at  firtt  appeared  indigettible.  At 
prefent  I admire  the  free  fpirit  and  eloquence  of  Alciphron ; but,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  I am  rather  attonifhed,  than  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
opinions.  How  (faid  he,  turning  to  Alciphron)  is  it  then  poflible  you 
fhould  not  believe  the  being  of  a God?  ALC.  To  be  plain  with  you, 
I do  not. 

VIII.  But  this  is  what  I forefaw,  a flood  of  light  let  in  at  once  upon 
the  mind  being  apt  to  dazzle  and  diforder,  rather  than  enlighten  it.  Was 
I not  pinehed  in  time,  the  regular  way  would  be  to  have  begun  with  the 
circumttantials  of  religion  j next  to  have  attacked  the  myfteries  of  chrif- 
tianityj  after  that  proceeded  to  the  practical  dodrinesj  and  in  the  latt  place 
to  have  extirpated  that  which  of  all  other  religious  prejudices,  being  the 
firtt  taught,  and  bafis  of  the  rett,  hath  taken  the  deepett  root  in  our 
minds,  I mean  the  belief  of  a God.  I do  not  wonder  it  flicks  with  you, 
having  known  feveral  very  ingenious  men  who  found  it  difficult  to  free 
themfelves  from  this  prejudice.  EUPH.  All  men  have  not  the  fame  ala- 
crity and  vigour  in  thinking:  for  my  owm  part,  I find  it  a hard  matter  to 
keep  pace  with  you.  ALC.  To  help  you,  I will  go  a little  way  back, 
and  refume  the  thread  of  my  reafoning.  Firtt,  I mutt  acquaint  you,  that 
having  applied  my  mind  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  truth,  I difcovered  it 
to  be  of  a ttable,  permanent^  and  uniform  nature;  not  various  and  change- 
able, like  modes  or  fafhions,  and  things  depending  on  fancy.  In  the  next 
place,  having  obferved  feveral  feds  and  fubdivifions  of  feds  efpoufing 
very  different  and  contrary  opinions,  and  yet  all  profeffing  chrittianity,  I 
rejeded  thole  points  wherein  they  differed,  retaining  only  that  which  was 
agreed  to  by  all ; and  fo  became  a Latitudinarian.  Having  afterwards, 
upon  a more  enlarged  view  of  things,  perceived  that  Chrittians,  Jews, 
and  Mahometans  had  each  their  different  fyftems  of  faith,  agreeing  only 
in  the  belief  of  one  God,  I became  a Deifi.  Laftly,  extending  my  view 
to  all  the  other  various  nations  which  inhabit  this  globe,  and  finding  they 
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agreed  in  no  one  point  of  faith,  but  differed  one  from  another,  as  well 
as  from  the  forementioned  feds,  even  in  the  notion  of  a God,  in  which 
there  is  as  great  diverfity  as  in  the  methods  of  worfhip,  1 thereupon  be- 
came an  Atheiji : it  being  my  opinion  that  a man  of  courage  and  fenfe 
Ihould  follow  his  argument  wherever  it  leads  him,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  ridiculous  than  to  be  a free-thinker  by  halves.  I approve  the  man 
who  makes  thorough  work,  and  not  content  with  lopping  off  the  branch- 
es, extirpates  the  very  root  from  which  they  fprung. 

IX.  Atheifm  therefore,  that  bugbear  of  women  and  fools,  is  the  very- 
top  and  perfection  of  free-thinking.  Jt  is  the  grand  arcanum  to  which  a 
true  genius  naturally  rifeth,  by  a certain  climax  or  gradation  of  thought, 
and  without  which  he  can  never  poffefs  his  foul  in  abfolute  liberty  and 
repofe.  For  your  thorough  conviction  in  this  main  article,  do  but  exa- 
mine the  notion  of  a God  with  the  fame  freedom  that  you  would  other 
prejudices.  Trace  it  to  the  fountain-head,  and  you  fhall  not  find  that 
you  had  it  by  any  of  your  fenfes,  the  only  true  means  of  difeovering 
what  is  real  and  fubftantial  in  nature : you  will  find  it  lying  amongft 
other  old  lumber  in  fome  obfeure  corner  of  the  imagination,  the  proper 
receptacle  of  vifions,  fancies,  and  prejudices  of  all  kinds  j and  if  you 
are  more  attached  to  this  than  the  reft,  it  is  only  becaufe  it  is  the  oldeft. 
This  is  all,  take  my  word  for  it,  and  not  mine  only,  but  that  of  many 
more  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  the  age,  who,  I can  alTure  you,  think  as 
1 do  on  the  fubjeCl  of  a Deity.  Though  fame  of  them  hold  it  proper 
to  proceed  with  more  referve  in  declaring  to  the  world  their  opinion  in 
this  particular,  than  in  moft  others.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  there  are 
ftill  too  many  in  England  who  retain  a foolilh  prejudice  againft  the  name 
of  atheift.  But  it  leflens  every  day  among  the  better  fort : and  when  it 
is  quite  worn  out,  our  free-thinkers  may  then,  (and  not  till  then)  be  faid 
to  have  given  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  religion  j it  being  evident  that  fo 
long  as  the  exiftence  of  God  is  believed,  religion  muft  fubfift  in  fome 
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fhape  or  other.  But  the  root  being  once  plucked  up,  the  fcions  whick 
fhot  from  it  will  of  courfe  wither  and  decay.  Such  are  all  thofe  whim- 
fical  notions  of  confcience,  duty,  principle,  and  the  like,  which  fill  a 
man’s  head  with  fcruples,  awe  him  with  fears,  and  make  him  a more 
thorough  flave  than  the  horfe  he  rides.  A man  had  better  a thoufand 
times  be  hunted  by  bailiffs  or  meffengers  than  haunted  by  thefe  fpec- 
tres,  which  embarrafs  and  embitter  all  his  pleafures,  creating  the  mod 
real  and  fore  fervitude  upon  earth.  But  the  free-thinker,  with  a vigor- 
ous flight  of  thought,  breaks  through  thofe  airy  fpringes,  and  afferts  his 
original  independency.  Others  indeed  may  talk,  and  write,  and  fight 
about  liberty,  and  make  an  outward  pretence  to  it ; but  the  free-think- 
er alone  is  truly  free.  Alciphron  having  ended  this  difcourfe  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  Euphranor  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner.  You 
make  clear  work.  The  gentlemen  of  your  profeflion  are,  it  feems,  ad- 
mirable weeders.  You  have  rooted  up  a world  of  notions:  I fhould  be 
glad  to  fee  what  fine  things  you  have  planted  in  their  dead.  ALC. 
Have  patience,  good  Euphranor.  I will  fhew  you  in  the  fird  place, 
that  whatever  was  found  and  good  we  leave  untouched,  and  encourage 
it  to  grow  in  the  mind  of  man.  And  fecondly,  I will  fliew  you  what 
excellent  things  we  have  planted  in  it.  You  mud  know  then,  that 
purfuing  our  clofe  and  fevere  fcrutiny,  we  do  at  lad  arrive  at  fomething 
folid  and  real,  in  which  all  mankind  agree,  to  wit,  the  appetites,  pafii-p 
ons,  and  fenfes ; thefe  are  founded  in  nature,  are  real,  have  real  ob- 
jedls,  and  are  attended  with  real  and  fubdantial  pleafures ; food,  drink, 
deep,  and  the  like  animal  enjoyments  being  what  all  men  like  and  love. 
And  if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  kinds  of  animals,  we  fhall  find 
them  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  have  certain  natural  appetites  and  ^ 
fenfes,  in  the  gratifying  and  fatisfying  of  which  they  are  condantly  em- 
ployed. Now  thefe  real  natural  good  things  which  include  nothing  of 
notion  or  fancy,  we  are  fo  far  from  dedroying,  that  we  do  all  we  can 
to  cherifii  and  improve  them.  According  to  us,  every  wife  man  looks 
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upon  himfelf,  or  his  own  bodily  exiftence  in  this  prefent  world,  as  the 
center  and  ultimate  end  of  all  his  adions  and  regards.  He  confiders  his 
appetites  as  natural  guides  direding  to  his  proper  good,  his  paflions 
and  fenfes  as  the  natural  true  means  of  enjoying  this  good.  Hence  he 
endeavours  to  keep  his  appetites  in  high  relifh,  his  paflions  and  fenfes 
drong  and  lively,  and  to  provide  the  greateft  quantity  and  variety  of 
real  objeds  fuited  to  them,  which  he  ftudieth  to  enjoy  by  all  poflible 
means,  and  in  the  higheft  perfedion  imaginable.  And  the  man  who 
can  do  this  without  reftraint,  remorfe,  or  fear,"  is  as  happy  as  any  other 
animal  whatfoever,  or  as  his  nature  is  capable  of  being.  Thus  I have 
given  you  a fuccind  view  of  the  principles,  difcoveries,  and  tenets  of 
the  feled  fpirits  of  this  enlightened  age. 

X.  Crito  remarked,  that  Alciphron  had  fpoke  his  mind  with  great, 
clearnefs.  Yes,  replied  Euphra?ior^  we  are  obliged  to  the  gentleman  for 
letting  us  at  once  into  the  tenets  of  his  fed.  But,  if  I may  be  allowed 
to  fpeak  my  mind,  Alciphron^  though  in  compliance  with  my  own  re- 
queft,  hath  given  me  no  fmall  uneafinefs.  You  need,  faid  Alciphron^ 
make  no  apology  for  fpeaking  freely  what  you  think  to  one  who  pro- 
fefTeth  himfelf  a free-thinker.  I fliould  be  forry  to  make  one,  whom  I 
meant  to  oblige,  uneafy.  Pray  let  me  know  wherein  1 have  offended. 
I am  half  afhamed,  replied  Euphranor^  to  own  that  I who  am  no  great 
genius  have  a weaknefs  incidental  to  little  ones.  I would  fay  that  I 
have  favourite  opinions,  which  you  reprefent  to  be  errors  and  prejudices. 
For  inftance,  the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  a notion  I am  fond  of,  as 
what  fupports  the  mind  with  a very  pleafing  profped.  And  if  it  be  an 
error,  I fhould  perhaps  be  of  Pullys  mind,  who  in  that  cafe  profeffed 
he  fhould  be  forry  to  know  the  truth,  acknowledging  no  fort  of  obli- 
gation to  certain  philofophers  in  his  days,  who  taught  the  foul  of  man 
was  morta.1.  They  were,  it  feems,  predeceffors  to  thofe  who  are  now* 
called  free-thinkers ; which  name  being  too  general  and  indefinite,  inaf- 
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much  as.  it  comprehends  all  thofe  who  think  for  themfelves,  whether 
they  agree  in  opinion  with  thefe  gentlemen  or  no,  it  (hould  not  feem 
amifs  to  affign  them  a fpecific  appellation  or  peculiar  name,  whereby 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  other  philofophers,  at  leaft  in  our  prefent  con- 
ference. For  I cannot  bear  to  argue  againft  free-thinking  and  free- 
thinkers. ALC.  In  the  eyes  of  a wife  man  words  are  of  fmall  moment. 
We  do  not  think  truth  attached  to  a name.  EUPH.  If  you  pleafe  then, 
to  avoid  confufion,  let  us  call  your  fedl  by  the  fame  name  that  T uUy 
(who  underftood  the  force  of  language)  bellowed  upon  them.  ALC, 
With  all  my  heart.  Pray  what  may  that  name  be  ? EUPH.  Why,  he 
calls  them  minute  philofophers.  Right,  faid  Crito^  the  modern  free-think- 
ers are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  Cicero  called  minute  philofophers,  which 
name  admirably  fuits  them,  they  being  a fort  of  fed  which  diminilh  all 
the  moll  valuable  things,  the  thoughts,  views,  and  hopes  of  menj  all 
the  knowledge,  notions,  and  theories  of  the  mind  they  reduce  to  fenfe ; 
human  nature  they  contrad  and  degrade  to  the  narrow  low  llandard  of 
animal  life,  and  affign  us  only  a fmall  pittance  of  time  inllead  of  immor- 
tality. Alciphron  very  gravely  remarked,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
fed  had  done  no  injury  to  man,  and  that  if  he  be  a little,  Ihort-lived, 
contemptible  animal,  it  was  not  their  faying  it  made  him  fo:  and  they 
were  no  more  to  blame  for  whatever  defeds  they  difcover,  than  a faith- 
ful glafs  for  making  the  wrinkles  which  it  only  thews.  As  to  what  you' 
obferve,  faid  he,  of  thofe  we  now  call  free-thinkers  having  been>  ancient- 
ly termed  minute  philofophers^  it  is  my  opinion  this  appellation  might  be 
derived  from  their  confidering  things  minutely,  and  not  fwallowing  them 
in  the  grofs,  as  other  men  are  ufed  to  do.  Betides,  we  all  know  the  beft 
eyes  are  neceflary  to  difcern  the  minuteft  objeds:  it  feems  therefore^ 
that  minute  philofophers  might  have  been  fo  called  from  their  ditlin- 
guilhed  perfpicacity.  EUPH.  O Alciphron ! thefe  minute  philofophers 
(lince  that  is  their  true  name)  are  a fort  of  pirates  who  plunder  all  that 
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come  in  their  way.  I confider  myfelf  as  a man  left  ftript  and  defolate 
,on  a bleak  beach. 

XI.  But  who  are  thefe  profound  and  learned  men  that  of  late  years 
have  demolifhed  the  whole  fabric  which  law-givers,  philofophers  and  di- 
vines had  been  ere<^^ing  for  fo  many  ages  ? Lyjicles  hearing  thefe  words, 
fmiled,  and  faid  he  believed  Euphranor  had  figured  to  himfelf  philofo- 
phers in  fquare  caps  and  long  gowns : but,  thanks  to  thefe  happy  times, 
the  reign  of  pedantry  was  over.  Our  philofophers,  faid  he,  are  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  thofe  aukward  ftudents,  who  think  to  come 
at  knowledge  by  poring  on  dead  languages,  and  old  authors,  or  by  fe- 
queftering  themfelves  from  the  cares  of  the  world  to  meditate  in  folitude 
and  retirement.  They  are  the  beft  bred  men  of  the  age,  men  who 
know  the  world,  men  of  pleafure,  men  of  fafhion,  and  fine  gentlemen. 
EUPH.  I have  fome  fmall  notion  of  the  people  you  mention,  but  fhould 
never  have  taken  them  for  philofophers.  CRI.  Nor  would  any  one  elfe 
till  of  late.  The  world  it  feems  was  long  under  a miftake  about  the 
way  to  knowledge,  thinking  it  lay  through  a tedious  courfe  of  academi- 
cal education  and  fludy.  But  among  the  difcoveries  of  the  prefent 
age,  one  of  the  principal  is  the  finding  out  that  fuch  a method  doth 
rather  retard  and  obftrud,  than  promote  knowledge.  ALC.  Academi- 
cal fiudy  may  be  comprifed  in  two  points,  reading  and  meditation. 
Their  reading  is  chiefly  employed  on  ancient  authors  in  dead  languages : 
fo  that  a great  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  learning  words;  which, 
when  they  have  maftered  with  infinite  pains,  what  do  they  get  by  it 
but  old  and  obfolete  notions,  that  are  now  quite  exploded  and  out  of  ufe  ? 
Then,  as  to  their  meditations,  what  can  they  poflibly  be  good  for  ? He 
that  wants  the  proper  materials  of  thought,  may  think  and  meditate  for 
ever  to  no  purpofe : thofe  cobwebs  fpun  by  fcholars  out  of  their  own 
brains  being  alike  unferviceable,  either  for  ufe  or  ornament.  Proper 
ideas  or  mkerials  are  only  to  be  got  by  frequenting  good  company.  I 
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know  feveral  gentlemen,  who,  fince  their  appearance  in  the  world,  have 
fpent  as  much  time  in  rubbing  off  the  ruft  and  pedantry  of  a college 
education,  as  they  had  done  before  in  acquiring  it.  LTS.  I’ll  undertake, 
a lad  of  fourteen,  bred  in  the  modern  way,  (hall  make  a better  figure, 
and  be  more  confidered  in  any  drawing-room  or  afferably  of  polite  peo- 
ple, than  one  of  four  and  twenty,  who  hath  lain  by  a long  time  at  fchool 
and  college.  He  fliall  fay  better  things,  in  a better  manner,  and  be  more 
liked  by  good  judges.  EUPH.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  this  improve- 
ment ? CRL  Where  our  grave  anceftors  would  never  have  looked  for 
it,  in  a drawing-room,  a coffee-houfe,-  a chocolate-houfe,  at  the  tavern, 

, or  groom-porter’s.  In  thefe  and  the  like  fafhionable  places  of  refort,  it 
is  the  cuftom  for  polite  perfons  to  fpeak  freely  on  all  fubjeds,  religious, 
moral,  or  political.  So  that  a young  gentleman  who  frequents  them  is 
in  the  way  of  hearing  many  infirudive  ledures,  feafoned  with  wit  and 
raillery,  and  utter-ed  v.dth  fpirit.  Three  or  four  fentences  from  a man  of 
quality  fpoke  with  a good  air,  make  more  impreffion,  and  convey  more 
knowledge,  than  a dozen  differtations  in  a dry  academical  way.  EUPH. 
There  is  then  no  method  or  courfe  of  fiudies  in  thofe  places.  LTS.  None 
but  an  eafy  free  con verfation, “which  takes  in  every  thing  that  offers, 
without  any  rule  or  defign.  EUPH.  I always  thought  that  fome  order 
was  neceffary  to  attain  any  ufeful  degree  of  knowledge ; that  hafte  and 
confufion  begat  a conceited  ignorance  ^ that  to  make  our  advances  fure, 
they  fhould  be  gradual,  and  thofe  points  firft  learned  which  might  caft  a 
light  on  what  was  to  follow.  ALC.  So  long  as  learning  was  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  that  flow  formal  courfe  of  ftudy,  few  of  the  better  fort 
knew  much  of  it:  but  now  it  is  grown  an  amufement  our  young  gentry 
and  nobility  imbibe  it  infenfibly  amidft:  their  diverfions,  and  make  a con- 
liderable  progrels.  EUPH.  Hence  probably  the  great  number  of  mi- 
nute philofophers.  CRI  It  is  to  this  that  fed  is  owing  for -fo  many  in- 
genious proficients  of  both  fexes  You  may  now  commonly  fee  (what 
no  former  age  ever  faw)  a young  lady,  or  a Petit  Plaitre  nonplus  a dl- 
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vine  or  an  old-fajfhioned  gentleman,  who  hath  read  many  a Greek  and 
Latin  author,  and  fpent  much  time  in  hard  methodical  ftudy.  EUPH. 
Jt  fhould  feem  then  that  method,  exadnefs,  and  induftry  are  a difad- 
vantage.  Here  Alciphron^  turning  to  Lyjicles,  faid  he  could  make  the 
point  very  clear,  if  Euphranor  had  any  notion  of  painting.  EUPH.  I 
never  faw  a firft-rate  pidure  in  my  life,  but  have  a tolerable  colledion 
of  prints,  and  have  feen  fome  good  drawings.  ALC.  You  know  then 
the  difference  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian  manner.  EUPH.  I 
have  fome  notion  of  it.  ALC.  Suppofe  now  a drawing  finifhed  by  the 
nice  and  laborious  touches  of  a Dutch  pencil,  and  another  off  hand 
fcratched  out  in  the  free  manner  of  a great  Italian  mafter.  The  Dutch 
piece,  which  hath  coft  fo  much  pains  and  time  will  be  exad  indeed,  but 
without  that  force,  fpirit,  or  grace,  which  appear  in  the  other,  and  are 
the  effeds  of  an  eafy  free  pencil.  Do  but  apply  this,  and  the  point  will 
be  clear.  EUPH.  Pray  inform  me,  did  thofe  great  Italian  matters  begin 
and  proceed  in  their  art  without  any  choice  of  method  or  fubjed,  and 
always  draw  with  the  fame  eafe  and  freedom  ? Or  did  they  obferve  fome 
method,  beginning  with  fimple  and  elementary  parts,  an  eye,  a nofe,  a 
finger,  which  they  drew  with  great  pains  and  care,  often  drawing  the 
fame  thing,  in  order  to  draw  it  corredly,  and  fo  proceeding  with  pati- 
ence and  induttry,  till  after  a confiderable  length  of  time  they  arrived  at 
the  free  matterly  manner  you  fpeak  of.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  I leave 
you  to  make  the  application.  ALC.  You  may  difpute  the  matter  if  you 
pleafe.  But  a man  of  parts  is  one  thing,  and  a pedant  another.  Pains 
and  method  may  do  for  fome  fort  of  people.  A man  mutt  be  a long  time 
kindling  wet  ttraw  into  a vile  fmothering  flame,  but  fpirits  blaze  out  at 
once.  EUPH.  The  minute  philofophers  have,  it  feems,  better  parts 
than  other  men,  which  qualifies  them  for  a different  education.  ALC^ 
Tell  me,  Euphranor.,  what  is  it  that  gives  one  man  a better  mein  than 
another  j more  politenefs  in  drefs,  fpeech,  and  motion  ? Nothing  but  fre- 
quenting good  company.  By  the  fame  means  men  get  infenfibly  a deli- 
cate 
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cate  tafte,  a refined  judgment,  a certain  politenefs  in  thinking  and  ex- 
prefling  one’s  felf.  No  wonder  if  you  countrymen  are  ftrangers  to  the 
advantage  of  polite  converfation,  which  conftantly  keeps  the  mind  awake 
and  adive,  exercifing  its  faculties,  and  calling  forth  all  its  firength  and 
Ipirit  on  a thoufand  different  occafions  and  fubjedts,  that  never  came  in 
the  way  of  a book-worm  in  a college,  no  more  than  of  a ploughman. 
CRL  Hence  thofe  lively  faculties,  that  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  that 
flynefs  of  ridicule,  that  egregious  talent  of  wit  and  humour  which  difiin- 
guifh  the  gentlemen  of  your  profeflion.  EUPH.  It  Ihould  feem  then 
that  your  fe6t  is  made  up  of  what  you  call  fine  gentlemen.  LTS.  Not 
altogether,  for  we  have  among  us  fome  contemplative  fpirits  of  a coarfer 
education,  w'ho,  from  obferving  the  behaviour  and  proceedings  of  appren- 
tices, watermen,  porters,  and  the  affemblies  of  rabble  in  the  flreets, 
have  arrived  at  a profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  made 
great  difcoveries  about  the  principles,  fprings,  and  motives  of  moral  a£fi- 
ons.  Thefe  have  demolifhed  the  received  fyftems,  and  done  a world  of 
good  in  the  city.  ^LC.  I tell  you  we  have  men  of  all  forts  and  pro- 
feflions,  plodding  citizens,  thriving  ftockjobbers,  fkilful  men  in  bufinefs, 
polite  courtiers,  gallant  men  of  the  armyj  but  our  chief  ftrength  and 
flower  of  the  flock* are  thofe  promifing  young  men  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a modern  education.  Thefe  are  the  growing  hopes  of  our  fe£l, 
by  whofe  credit  and  influence  in  a few  years  we  exped  to  fee  thofe  great 
things  accomplifhed  that  we  have  in  view.  EUPH.  I could  never  have 
imagined  your  fed;  fo  confiderable.  ALG.  There  are  in  England  many 
honeft  folk  as  much  in  the  dark  about  thefe  matters  as  yourfelves. 

XII.  To  judge  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of  fafhion,  by 
what  a fenator  faith  in  the  houfe,  a judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a priefl  in 
the  pulpit,  who  all  fpeak  according  to  law,  that  is,  to  the  reverend  pre- 
judices of  our  fore-fathers,  would  be  wrong.  You  fliould  go  into  good 
company,  and  mind  what  men  of  parts  and  breeding  fay,  thofe  who  are 
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beft  heard  and  mofi:  admired  as  well  in  public  places  of  refort,  as  rn  pri- 
vate vifits.  He  only  who  hath  thefe  opportunities,  can  know  our  real 
ftrength,  our  numbers  and  the  figure  that  we  make.  EJJPH.  By  your 
account  there  muft  be  many  minute  philofophers  among  the  men  of  rank 
and  fortune.  ALC.  Take  my  word  for  it,  not  a few,  and  they  do  mucli 
contribute  to  the  fpreading  our  notions.  For  he  who  knows  the  world 
muft  obferve,  that  fafhions  conftantly  defcend.  It  is  therefore  the  right 
way  to  propagate  an  opinion  from  the  upper  end.  Not  to  fay,  that  the 
patronage  of  fuch  men  is  an  encouragement  to  our  authors.  EUPH.  It 
feems  then  you  have  authors  among  you.  LTS.  That  we  have,  feveral, 
and  thofe  very  great  men  who  have  obliged  the  world  with  many  ufeful 
and  profound  difeoveries.  CRL  Mofehon  for  inftance  hath  proved  that 
man  and  beaft  are  really  of  the  fame  nature : that  confequently  a man 
need  only  indulge  his  fenfes  and  appetites  to  be  as  happy  as  a brute. 
Gorgias  hath  gone  further,  demonftrating  man  to  be  a piece  of  clock- 
work or  machine;  and  that  thought  or  reafon  are  the  fame  thing  as  the 
impulfe  of  one  ball  againft  another.  Cimon  hath  made  noble  ufe  of  thefe 
difeoveries,  proving  as  clearly  as  any  propofition  in  mathematics,  that 
confcience  is  a whim,  and  morality  a prejudice ; and  that  a man  is  no 
more  accountable  for  his  adlions  than  a clock  is  for  ftriking.  Tryphon 
hath  written  irrefragably  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  vice.  Thrafenor  hath  con- 
futed the  foolifh  prejudice  men  had  againft  atheifm,  fhevving  that  a re- 
public of  atheifts  might  live  very  happily  together.  Demylus  hath  made 
a jeft  of  loyalty,  and  convinced  the  world  there  is  nothing  in  it : to  him 
and  another  philofopher  of  the  fame  ftamp  this  age  is  indebted  for  dif- 
covering,  that  public  fpirit  is  an  idle  enthufiafm  which  feizeth  only  on 
weak  minds.  Jt  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  difeoveries  made  by 
writers  of  this  fed.  LTS.  But  the  mafter-piece  and  finiftiing  ftroke  is  a 
learned  anecdote  of  our  great  Diagoras,  containing  a demonftration 
againft  the  being  of  God ; which  it  is  conceived  the  public  is  not  yet 
ripe  for.  But  I am  affured  by  fome  judicious  friends  who  have  feen  it, 
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that  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light,  and  will  do  a world  of  good,  at  one  blow 
demolirtiing  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion.  Thefe  difcoveries  are  publifh- 
ed  by  our  philofophers,  fometimes  in  juft  volumes,  but  often  in  pam- 
phlets and  loofe  papers  for  their  readier  conveyance  through  the  kingdom. 
And  to  them  muft  be  afcribed  that  abfolute  and  independent  freedom, 
which  groweth  fo  faft  to  the  terrour  of  all  bigots-  Even  the  dull  and 
ignorant  begin  to  open  their  eyes,  and  be  influenced  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  fo  many  ingenious  men.  EUPH.  It  fliould  feem  by  this  ac- 
count that  your,  fedt  extend  their  difcoveries  beyond  religion  j and  that 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  or  reverence  for  the  laws,  are  but  mean  things  in  the 
eye  of  a minute  philofopher.  LTS.  Very  mean  : we  are  too  wife  to 
think  there  is  any  thing  facred  either  in  king  or  conftitution,  or  indeed  in 
any  thing  elfe.  A man  of  fenfe  may  perhaps  feem  to  pay  an  occafional 
regard  to  his  prince ; but  this  is  no  more  at  bottom  than  what  he  pays 
to  God,  when  he  kneels  at  the  facrament  to  qualify  himfelf  for  an  office. 
Fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,  are  a pair  of  flavifli  maxims,  which  had 
for  a long  time  crampt  human  nature,  and  awed  not  only  weak  minds 
but  even  men  of  good  underftanding,  till  their  eyes,  as  I obferved  before, 
w'ere  opened  by  our  philofophers.  EUPH.  Methinks  I can  eafily  com- 
prehend that,  when  the  fear  of  God  is  c^uite  extinguifhed,  the  mind 
muft  be  very  eafy  with  refpedl  to  other  duties,,  which,  become  outw'ard 
pretences  and  formalities,  from  the  moment  that  they  quit  their  hold  up- 
on the  confcience,  and  confcience  always  fuppofeth  the  being  of  a God. 
But  I ftill  thought  that  Englijbmen  of  all  denominations  (how  wddely  fo- 
ever  they  differ  as  to  fome  particular  points)  agreed  in  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  of  fo  much  at  leaft,  as  is  called  natural  religion.  AEC.  I have 
already  told  you  my  own  opinion  of  thofe  matters,  and  wdiat  I know  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many  more.  CPI.  Probably,  Eiiphrano7%  by  the  title 
of  Deijls.,  which  is  fometimes  given  to  minute  philofophers,  you  have 
been  mifled  to  imagine  they  believ'^e  and  worftiip  a God  according  to  the 
light  of  nature:  but  by  living  among  them,  you  may  foon  be  convinced 
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of  the  contrary.  They  have  neither  time,  nor  place,  nor  form  of  divine 
worfhip  i they  offer  neither  prayers  nor  praifes  to  God  in  public;  and  in 
their  private  practice  (hew  a contempt  or  diflike  even  of  the  duties  of 
natural  religion.  For  inftance,  the  faying  grace  before  and  after  meals 
is  a plain  point  of  natural  worfhip,  and  was  once  univerfally  pradifed  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  this  fed  prevailed  it  hath  been  laid  afide,  not  only 
by  the  minute  philofophers  themfelves,  who  would  be  infinitely  afhamed 
of  fuch  a weaknefs  as  to  beg  God’s  blefllng,  or  give  God  thanks  for  their 
daily  food;  but  alfo  by  others  who  are  afraid  of  being  thought  fools  by 
the  minute  philofophers.  EUPH.  Is  it  poflible  that  men,,  who  really 
believe  a God,  fhould  yet  decline  paying  fo  eafy  and  reafonable  a duty 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  contempt  of  atheifts?  CRL  I tell  you  there  are 
many,  who  believing  in  their  hearts  the  truth  of  religion,  are  yet  afraid 
or  afhamed  to  own  it,  left  they  fhould  forfeit  their  reputation  with  thofe 
who  have  the  good  luck  to  pafs  for  great  wits  and  men  of  genius.  ALC. 
O Euphranor^  we  muft  make  allowance  for  Critds  prejudice:  he  is  a 
worthy  gentleman,  and  means  well.  But  doth  it  not  look  like  prejudice 
to  aferibe  the  refped  that  is  paid  our  ingenious  free-thinkers  rather  to 
good  luck  than  to  merit  ? EUPH.  I acknowledge  their  merit  to  be  very 
wonderful,  and  that  thofe  authors  muft  needs  be  great  men  who  are  able 
to  prove  fuch  paradoxes : for  example,  that  fo  knowing  a man  as  a mi- 
nute philofopher  fhould  be  a meer  machine,  or  at  beft  no  better  than  a 
brute.  ALC.  It  is  a true  maxim,  that  a man  fhould  think  with  the 
learned  and  fpeak  with  the  vulgar.  I fliould  be  loth  to  place  a gentle- 
man of  merit  in  fuch  a light,  before  prejudiced  and  ignorant  men.  The 
tenets  of  our  philofophy  have  this  in  common  with  many  other  truths, 
in  metaphyfics,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  natural  philofophy,  that  vul- 
gar ears  cannot  bear  them.  All  our  difeoveries  and  notions  are  in  them- 
felves true  and  certain;  but  they  are  at  prefent  known  only  to  the  better 
fort,  and  would  found  ftrange  and  odd  among  the  vulgar.  But  this,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  wear  off  wu'th  time,  EUPH.  I do  not  w^onder  that 
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vulgar  minds  Ihould  be  ftartled  at  the  notions  of  your  philofophy.  CRL 
Truly'  a very  curious  fort  of  philofophy,  and  much  to  be  admired. 

XIII.  The  profound  thinkers  of  this  way  have  taken  a dired  contrary 
courfe  to  all  the  great  philofophers  of  former  ages,  who  made  it  their  en- 
deavour to  raife  and  refine  human  kind,  and  remove  it  as  far  as  polTible 
from  the  brute  j to  moderate  and  fubdue  mens  appetites  j to  remind  them 
of  the  dignity  of  their  nature;  to  awaken  and  improve  their  fuperior  fa- 
culties and  dired  them  to  the  nobleft  objeds;  to  poflefs  mens  minds  with 
a high  fenfe  of  the  divinity,  of  the  fupreme  good,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  foul.  They  took  great  pains  to  ftrengthen  the  obligations  to  virtue, 
and  upon  all  thofe  fubjeds  have  wrought  out  noble  theories,  and  treated 
with  Angular  force  of  reafon.  But  it  feems  our  minute  philofophers  ad 
the  reverie  of  all  other  wife  and  thinking  men ; it  being  their  end  and  aim 
to  erafe  the  principles  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  from  the  mind  of  man, 
to  unhinge  all  order  of  civil  life,  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  mora- 
lity, and,  inflead  of  improving  and  ennobling  our  natures,  to  bring  us 
down  to  the  maxims  and  way  of  thinking  of  the  moll  uneducated  and 
barbarous  nations,  and  even  to  degrade  human  kind  to  a level  with  brute 
beafts.  And  all  the  while  they  would  pafs  upon  the  world  for  men  of 
deep  knowledge.  But  in  effed  what  is  all  this  negative  knowledge  bet- 
ter than  downright  favage  ignorance  ? That  there  is  no  Providence,  no^ 
fpirit,  no  future  flate,  no  moral  duty : truly  a fine  fyftem  for  an  honeft 
man  to  own,  or  an  ingenious  man  to  value  himfelf  upon  !.  Alciphron  who 
heard  this  difcourfe  with  fome  unealinels  very  gravely  replied.  Difputes 
are  not  to  be  decided  by  the  weight  of  authority,  but  by  the  force  of  rea- 
fon. You  may  pafs,  indeed,  general  reflexions^on  our  notions,  and  call 
them  brutal  and  barbarous  if  you  pleafe:  but  it  is  fuch  brutality  and. 
fuch  barbarifin  as  few  could  have  attained  to  if  men  of  the  greateft  ge- 
nius had  not  broke  the  ice,  there  being  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
get  the  better  of  education,  and  conquer  old  prejudices.  To  remove  and 
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call  off  a heap  of  rubbifh  that  has  been  gathering  upon  the  foul  from 
our  very  infancy,  requires  great  courage  and  great  ftrength  of  faculties. 
Our  philofophers  therefore,  do  well  deferve  the  name  of  Efprits  forts^ 
men  of  ftrong  hea^s^  free-thinkers^  and  fuch  like  appellations  betokening 
great  force  and  liberty  of  mind.  It  is  very  poffible,  the  heroic  labours  of 
thefe  men  may  be  reprefented  (for  what  is  not  capable  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion?)  as  a piratical  plundering  and  flripping  the  mind  of  its  wealth  and 
ornaments,  when  it  is  in  truth  the  diverting  it  only  of  its  prejudices,  and 
reducing  it  to  its  untainted  original  rtate  of  nature.  Oh  nature!  the  ge- 
nuine beauty  of  pure  nature ! ETJPH.  You  feem  very  much  taken  with 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Be  pleafed  to  tell  me,  Alciphron^  what  thofe  things 
are  which  you  erteem  natural,  or  by  what  mark  I may  know  them. 

XIV.  ALC.  For  a thing  to  be  natural,  for  Inftance  to  the  mind  of 
man,  it  murt  appear  originally  therein,  it  murt  be  univerfally  in  all  men, 
it  murt  be  invariably  the  fame  in  all  nations  and  ages.  Thefe  limitati- 
ons of  original,  univerfal,  and  invariable,  exclude  all  thofe  notions  found 
in  the  human  mind,  which  are  the  effedl  of  curtom  and  education. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  refped  to  all  other  fpecies  of  beings.  A cat, 
for  example,  hath  a natural  inclination  to  purfue  a moufe,  becaufe  it 
agrees  with  the  forementioned  marks.  But  if  a cat  be  taught  to  play 
tricks,  you  will  not  fay  thofe  tricks  are  natural.  For  the  fame  reafon 
if  upon  a plum-tree,  peaches  and  apricots  are  engrafted,  no  body  will 
fay  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  the  plum-tree.  EUPH.  But  to  re- 
turn to  man : it  ffems  you  allow  thofe  things  alone  to  be  natural  to  him, 
which  (hew  themfelves  upon  his  firrt  entrance  into  the  world;  to  wit 
the  fenfes  and  fuch  paflions  and  appetites  as  are  difeovered  upon  the 
firrt  application  of  their  refpedlive  objeffs.  ALC.  That  is  my  opinion. 
EUPH.  Tell  me,  Akiphron.,  if  from  a young  apple-tree  after  a certain 
period  of  time  there  fhould  rtioot  forth  leaves,  bloffoms  and  apples'; 
would  you  deny  thefe  things  to  be  natural,  becaufe  they  did  not  dif- 
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cover  and  difplay  themfelves  in  the  tender  bud  ? ALC.  I would  not. 
EUPH,  And  fuppofe  that  in  a man  after  a certain  feafon,  the  appe- 
tite of  luft  or  the  faculty  of  reafon  {hall  {hoot  forth,  open  and  difplay 
themfelves  as  leaves  and  blolToms  do  in  a tree ; would  you  therefore 
deny  them  to  be  natural  to  him,  becaufe  they  did  not  appear  in  his  ori- 
ginal infancy?  ALC.  I acknowledge  I would  not.  EUPH.  It  feems 
therefore,  that  the  firft  mark  of  a thing’s  being  natural  to  the  mind  was 
not  warily  laid  down  by  you  ; to  wit,  that  it  {hould  appear  originally 
in  it.  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  Again,  inform  me,  Alciphron^  whe- 
ther you  do  not  think  it  natural  for  an  orange-plant  to  produce  oranges  ? 
ALC.  I do.  EUPH.  But  plant  it  in  the  north  end  of  Grent  Britain^ 
and  it  {hall  with  care  produce,  perhaps,  a good  falladj  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  fame  i{land,  it  may  with  much  pains  and  culture  thrive 
and  produce  indifferent  fruit  j but  in  Portugal  or  Naples  it  will  produce 
much  better  with  little  or  no  pains.  Is  this  true  or  not?  ALC.  It  is  true. 
EUPH.  The  plant  being  the  fame  in  all  places  doth  not  produce  the 
fame  fruit,  fun,  foil,  and  cultivation  making  a difference.  ALC.  I grant 
it.  EUPH.  And  fince  the  cafe  is,  you  fay,  the  fame  with  refped  to  all 
fpecies,  why  may  we  not  conclude  by  a parity  of  reafon  that  things 
may  be  natural  to  human  kind,  and  yet  neither  found  in  all  men,  nor 
invariably  the  fame  where  they  are  found  ? ALC.  Hold,  Euphranor.^  you 
muft  explain  yourfelf  further.  I fhall  not  be  over  hafty  in  my  conceit 
{ions.  LTS.  You  are  in  the  right,  Alciphron.,  to  hand  upon  your  guard. 
I do  not  like  thefe  enfnaring  quellions.  EUPH.  I defire  you  to  make 
no  conccllions  in  complaifance  to  me,  but  only  to  tell  me  your  opinion 
upon  each  particular,  that  we  may  underftand  one  another,  know 
wherein  we  agree,  and  proceed  jointly  in  finding  out  the  truth.  But 
(added  Euphranor.,  turning  to  Crito  and  me)  if  the  gentlemen  arc  againft 
a free  and  fair  inquiry,  I fhall  give  them  no  further  trouble.  ALC. 
Oiir  opinions  will  {land  the  teft.  We  fear  no  trial:  proceed  as  you 
plcafe.  EUPH.  It  feems  then  that  from  what  you  have  granted  it 
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fhould  follow,  things  may  be  natural  to  men,  although  they  do  not  ac- 
tually fhew  themfelves  in  all  men,  nor  in  equal  perfedion ; there  be- 
ing as  great  difference  of  culture  and  every  other  advantage  wdth  refpedt  to 
human  nature,  as  is  to  be  found  with  refpe(fi  to  the  vegetable  nature 
of  plants,  to  ufe  your  own  fimilitude,  is  it  fo  or  not?  ALC.  It  is. 
EUPH,  Anfwer  me,  Alciphron^  do  not  men  in  all  times  and  places 
when  they  arrive  at  a certain  age  exprefs  their  thoughts  by  fpeech? 
ALC.  They  do.  EUPH.  Should  it  not  feem  then  that  language  is  na- 
tural? ALC.  It  fhould.  EUPH.  And  yet  there  is  a great  variety  of  lan- 
guages. ALC.  I acknowledge  there  is.  EUPH.  From  all  this  will  it 
not  follow,  a thing  may  be  natural  and  yet  admit  of  variety  ? ALC.  I 
grant  it  will.  EUPH.  Should  it  not  feem  therefore  to  follow,  that  a 
thing  may  be  natural  to  mankind,  though  it  have  not  thofe  marks  or 
conditions  affigned;  though  it  be  not  original,  univerfal,  and  invariable? 
ALC.  It  fhould,  EUPH  And  that  confequently  religious  worfhip  and 
civil  government  may  be  natural  to  man,  notwithftanding  they  admit 
of  fundry  forms  and  different  degrees  of  perfedtion  ? ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.  You  have  granted  already  that  reafon  is  natural  to  mankind. 
ALC.  I have.  EUPH.  Whatever  therefore  is  agreeable  to  reafon  is  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  man.  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  follow  from 
hence  that  truth  and  virtue  are  natural  to  man?  ALC.  Whatever  is 
reafonable  I admit  to  be  natural.  EUPH.  And  as  thofe  fruits  which 
grow  from  the  moft  generous  and  mature  flock,  in  the  choicefl  foil,  and 
with  the  befl  culture,  are  mofl  efleemed ; even  fo  ought  we  not  to  think, 
thofe  fublime  truths  which  are  the  fruits  of  mature  thought,  and  have 
been  rationally  deduced  by  men  of  the  beft  and  mofl  improved  under- 
flandings,  to  be  the  choicefl  produdlions  of  the  rational  nature  of  man  ? 
And  if  fo,  being  in  fad  reafonable,  natural  and  true,  they  ought  not  to 
be  efleemed  unnatural  whims,  errors  of  education,  and  groundlefs  preju- 
dices, becaufe  they  are  raifed  and  forwarded  by  manuring  and  cultivat- 
ing our  tender  minds,  becaufe  they  take  early  root  and  fprout  forth  be- 
times 
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times  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  our  inftrudlors.  ALC.  Agreed,  pro- 
vided ftill  they  may  be  rationally  deduced : but  to  take  this  for  granted 
of  what  men  vulgarly  call  the  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  would  be 
begging  the  queftion.  EUPH.  You  are  in  the  right : I do  not,  there- 
fore, take  for  granted  that  they  are  rationally  deduced.  I only  fuppofe 
that,  if  they  are,  they  muft  be  allowed  natural  to  man,  or  in  other 
words  agreeable  to,  and  growing  from,  the  moft  excellent  and  peculiar 
part  of  human  nature.  ALC.  I have  nothing  to  object  to  this.  EVPH 
What  fhall  we  think  then  of  your  former  affertions;  that  nothing  is 
natural  to  man  but  what  may  be  found  in  all  men,  in  all  nations  ancf 
ages  of  the  world  j that  to  obtain  a genuine  view  of  human  nature,  we 
muft  extirpate  all  the  effedts  of  education  and  inftrudlion,  and  regard 
only  the  fenfes,  appetites,  and  paflions  which  are  to  be  found  originally 
in  all  mankind  j that,  therefore,  the  notion  of  a God  can  have  no 
foundation  in  nature,  as  not  being  originally  in  the  mind,  nor  the 
fame  in  all  men  ? Be  pleafed  to  reconcile  thefe  things  with  your  late 
conceflions,  which  the  force  of  truth  feems  to  have  extorted  from  you. 

XV.  ALC.  Tell  me,  Euphranor,  whether  truth  be  not  one  and  the 
fame  uniform  invariable  thing : and,  if  fo,  whether  the  many  different 
and  inconfiftent  notions  which  men  entertain  of  God  and  duty  be  not  a 
plain  proof  there  is  no  truth  in  them  ? EUPH.  That  truth  is  conftant 
and  uniform  I freely  own,  and  that  confequently  opinions  repugnant 
to  each  other  cannot  be  true : but  I think  it  will  not  hence  follow  they 
are  all  alike  falfe.  If  among  various  opinions  about  the  fame  thing, 
one  be  grounded  on  clear  and  evident  reafons,  that  is  to  be  thought 
true,  and  others  only  fo  far  as  they  confift  with  it.  Reafon  is  the  fame, 
and  rightly  applied  will  lead  to  the  fame  conclulions  in  ail  times  and 
places.  Socrates  two  thoufand  years  ago  feems  to  have  reafoned  him- 
felf  into  the  fame  notion  of  a God,  which  is  entertained  by  the  philofo- 
phers  of  our  days,  if  you  will  allow  that  name  to  any  who  are  not  athe- 
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ifts.  And  the  remark  of  Confucius^  that  a man  lliould  guard  in  his 
youth  againft  luft,  in  manhood  againft  fadion,  and  in  old  age  againft 
covetoufnefs,  is  as  current  morality  in  Europe  as  in  China.  ALC.  But 
ftill  it  would  be  a fatisfadion  if  all  men  thought  the  fame  way,  differ- 
ence of  opinions  implying  uncertainty.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron^ 
what  you  take  to  be  the  caufe  of  a lunar  eclipfe.  ALC.  The  fhadow  of 
the  earth  interpofing  between  the  fun  and  moon.  EUPH.  Are  you 
affured  of  this?  ALC.  Undoubtedly.  EUPH.  Are  all  mankind  agreed 
in  this  truth?  ALC.  By  no  means.  Ignorant  and  barbarous  people 
aflign  different  ridiculous  caufes  of  this  appearance.  EUPH.  It  feems 
then  there  are  different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  an  eclipfe.  ALC. 
There  are.  EUPH.  And  neverthelefs  one  of  thefe  opinions  is  true. 
ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Diverfity  therefore  of  opinions  about  a thing  doth 
not  hinder  but  that  the  thing  may  be,  and  one  of  the  opinions  con- 
cerning it  may  be  true.  ALC.  I acknowledge  it.  EUPH.  It  fhould 
fcem,  therefore,  that  your  argument  againft  the  belief  of  a God  from 
the  variety  of  opinions  about  his  nature  is  not  conclufive.  Nor  do  I 
fee  how  you  can  conclude  againft  the  truth  of  any  moral  or  religious  te- 
net, from  the  various  opinions  of  men  upon  the  fame  fubjed.  Might 
not  a man  as  well  argue,  that  no  hiftorical  account  of  a matter  of  fad 
can  be  true,  when  different  relations  are  given  of  it  ? Or  may  we  not 
as  well  infer,  that  becaufe  the  feveral  feds  of  philofophy  maintain  dif- 
ferent opinions,  none  of  them  can  be  in  the  right,  not  even  the  minute 
philofophers  themfelves  ? During  this  converfation  Lyficles  feemed  uneafy, 
like  one  that  wifhed  in  his  heart  there  was  no  God.  Alciphron.,  faid  he, 
me-thinks  you  lit  by  very  tamely,  while  Euphranor  faps  the  foundation 
of  our  tenets.  Be  of  good  courage,  replied  Alciphron  : a Ikilful  game- 
fter  has  been  known  to  ruin  his  adverfary  by  yielding  him  fome  advan- 
tage at  firft.  I am  glad,  faid  he  turning  to  Euphranor.,  that  you  are 
drawn  in  to  argue  and  make  your  appeals  to  reafon.  For  my  part, 
wherever  reafon  leads  I fhall  not  be  afraid  to  follow.  Know  then,  Eii~ 
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phranor,  that  I freely  give  up  what  you  now  contend  for.  I do  not  va- 
lue the  fuccefs  of  a few  crude  notions  thrown  out  in  a loofe  difcourfe, 
any  more  than  the  Turks  do  the  lofs  of  that  vile  infantry  they  place  in  the 
front  of  their  armies,  for  no  other  end  but  to  wafte  the  powder  and  blunt 
the  fwords  of  their  enemies.  Be  affured  I have  in  referve  a body  of 
other-guefs  arguments,  which  I am  ready  to  produce.  I will  undertake 

to  prove EUPH.  O Alciphron  / I do  not  doubt  your  faculty  of 

proving.  But  before  I put  you  to  the  trouble  of  any  farther  proofs,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  notions  of  your  minute  philofophy 
are  worth  proving.  I mean,  whether  they  are  of  ufe  and  fervice  to  man- 
kind ? 

XVI.  ALC.  As  to  that,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  a thing  maybe  uleful  to 
one  man’s  views,  and  not  to  another’s:  but  truth  is  truth,  whether  ufeful 
or  not,  and  muft  not  be  meafured  by  the  convenience  of  this  or  that 
man,  or  party  of  men.  EUPH.  But  is  not  the  general  good  of  mankind 
to  be  regarded  as  a rule  and  meafure  of  moral  truths,  of  all  fuch  truths 
as  dired  or  influence  the  moral  adions  of  men  ? ALC.  That  point  is 
not  clear  to  me.  I know,  indeed,  that  legiflators,  and  divines,  and  poli- 
ticians have  always  alleged,  that  it  is  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, that  they  fhould  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  flavifh  notions  of  religion 
and  morality.  But  granting  all  this,  how  will  it  prove  thefe  notions  to- 
be  true?  Convenience  is  one  thing,  and  truth  is  another.  A genuine 
philofopher,  therefore,  will  overlook  all  advantages  and  confider  only 
truth  itfelfi  as  fuch.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron.,  is  your  genuine  phi- 
lofopher a wife  man,  or  a fool  ? ALC.  Without  queftion,  the  wifefl  of 
men.  EUPH.  Which  is  to  be  thought  the  wife,  man,  he  who  ads  with 
defign,  or  he  who  ads  at  random?  ALC.  He  who  ads  with  defign. 
EUPH.  Whoever  ads  with  defign,  ads  for  fome  end : doth  he  not  ? 
ALC.  He  doth.  EUPH.  And  a wife  man  for  a good  end?  ALC.  True. 
EUPH.  And  he  fheweth  his  wifdom  in  making  choice  of  fit  means  to 
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obtain  his  end.  ALC.  I acknowledge  it.  EUPH.  By  how  much  there- 
fore the  end  propofed  is  more  excellent,  and  by  how  much  fitter  the 
means  employed  are  to  obtain  it,  fo  much  the  wifer  is  the  agent  to  be 
efteemed.  ALC.  This  feems  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Can  a ratiorial  agent 
propofe  a more  excellent  end  than  happinefs?  ALC.  He  cannot. 
EUPH  Of  good  things,  the  greater  good  is  moft  excellent.  ALC. 
Doubtlefs.  EUPH  Is  not  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind  a greater 
good,  than  the  private  happinefs  of  one  man,  or  of  fome  certain  men? 
ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Is  it  not  therefore  the  moft  excellent  end  ? ALC. 
It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  Are  not  then  thofe  who  purfue  this  end  by  the 
propereft  methods  to  be  thought  the  wifeft  men  ? ALC.  I grant  they 
are.  EUPH.  Which  is  a wife  man  governed  by  wife  or  foolifti  noti- 
ons? ALC.  By  wife,  doubtlefs.  EUPH.  It  feems  then  to  follow,  that 
he  who  promotes  the  general  well-being  of  mankind  by  the  proper  nc- 
ceftary  means,  is  truly  wife,  and  ads  upon  wife  grounds.  ALC.  It 
fhould  feem  fo.  EUPH.  And  is  not  folly  of  an  oppofite  nature  to  wif* 
dom?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Might  it  not  therefore  be  inferred,  that 
•thofe  men  are  foolifh  who  go  about  to  unhinge  fuch  principles  as  have  a 
neceffary  connexion  with  the  general  good  of  mankind  ? ALC.  Perhaps 
this  might  be  granted : but  at  the  fame  time  I muft  obferve,  that  it  is 
in  my  power  to  deny  it.  EUPH.  plow ! you  will  not  furely  deny  the 
conclufion,  when  you  admit  the  premifes.  ALC.  I would  fain  know 
upon  what  terms  we  argue;  whether  in  this  progrefs  of  queftion  and 
anfwer,  if  a man  makes  a flip,  it  be  utterly  irretrievable  ? For  if  you  are 
on  the  catch  to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage,  without  allowing  for  fur- 
prife  or  inattention,  I muft  tell  you  this  is  not  the  way  to  convince  my 
judgment.  EUPH.  O Alciphron ! I aim  not  at  triumph,  but  at  truth. 
You  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  unravel  all  that  hath  been  faid,  and 
to  recover  or  corred  any  flip  you  have  made.  But  then  you  muft  dif- 
tindly  point  it  out;  otherwife  it  will  be  impoffible  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
^conclufion.  ALC.  I agree  with  you  upon  thefe  terms  jointly  to  proceed 
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in  (earch  of  truth,  for  to  that  I am  fincerely  devoted.  In  the  progrefs  of 

* 

our  prefent  inquiry  I was,  it  feems,  guilty  of  an  overfight,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  general  happinefs  of  mankind  to  be  a greater  good  than  the 
particular  happinefs  of  one  man.  For  in  fad,  the  individual  happinefs 
of  every  man  alone,  conftitutes  his  own  entire  good.  The  happinefs  of 
other  men  making  no  part  of  mine,  is  not  with  refped  to  me  a good  : I 
mean  a true  natural  good.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a reafonable  end  to 
be  propofed  by  me  in  truth  and  nature,  (for  1 do  not  fpeak  of  political 
pretences)  fince  no  wife  man  will  purfuc  an  end  which  doth  not  concern 
him.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature.  Oh  nature!  thou  art  the  fountain, 
original,  and  pattern  of  all  that  is  good  and  wife.  EUPH.  You  would 
like  then  to  follow  nature,  and  propofe  her  as  a guide  and  pattern  for 
your  imitation.  ALC.  Of  all  things.  EUPH.  Whence  do  you  gather 
this  refped  for  nature?  ALC.  From  the  excellency  of  her  produdions. 
EUPH.  In  a vegetable,  for  inftance,  you  fay  there  is  ufe  and  excellency, 
becaufe  the  feveral  parts  of  it  are  fo  conneded  and  fitted  to  each  other, 
as  to  proted  and  nourifh  the  whole,  make  the  individual  grow,  and  pro- 
pagate the  kind,  and  becaufe  ia  its  fruits  or  qualities  it  is  adapted  to 
pleafe  the  fehfe,  or  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  man.  ALC.  Even  fb. 
EUPH.  In  like  manner,  do  you  not  infer  the  excellency  of  animal  bo- 
dies from  obferving  the  frame  and  fitnefs  of  their  feveral  parts,  by  which 
they  mutually  confpire  to  the  well-being  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  tho 
whole  ? Do  you  not  alfo  obferve  a natural  union  and  confent  between 
animals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  that  even  different  kinds  of  animals  have 
certain  qualities  and  inftinds  whereby  they  contribute  to  the  exercife, 
nourifhment,  and  delight  of  each  other?  Even  the  inanimate  unorganized 
elements  feem  to  have  an  excellence  relative  to  each  other.  Where  was 
the  excellency  of  water,  if  it  did  not  caufe  herbs  and  vegetables  to  fpring 
from  the  earth,  and  put  forth  flowers  and  fruits?  And  what  would  be- 
come of  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  not  warmed  by  the  fun,  moift- 
ened  by  water,  and  fanned  by  air  ? Throughout  the  whole  fyflem  of 
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the  vifible  and  natural  world,  do  you  not  perceive  a mutual  connexion 
and  correfpondence  of  parts  ? And  is  it  not  from  hence  that  you  frame 
an  idea  of  the  perfedion,  and  order,  and  beauty  of  nature  ? ALC.  All 
this  1 grant.  EUPH.  And  have  not  the  Stoics  heretofore  faid  (who  were 
no  more  bigots  than  you  are)  and  did  you  not  yourfelf  fay,  this  pattern 
of  order  was  worthy  the  imitation  of  rational  agents  ? ALC.  I do  not 
deny  this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  infer  the  fame 
union,  order,  and  regularity  in  the  moral  world  that  we  perceive  to  be 
in  the  natural  ? ALC.  We  ought.  EUPH.  Should  it  not  therefore  feem 
to  follow  that  reafonable  creatures  were,  as  the  philofophical  emperor  * 
obferves,  made  one  for  another;  and  confequently  that  man  ought  not  to 
confider  himfelf  as  an  independent  individual,  whofe  happinefs  is  not 
conneded  with  that  of  other  men ; but  rather  as  the  part  of  a whole,  to 
the  common  good  of  which  he  ought  to  confpire,  and  order  his  ways  and 
adions  fuitably,  if  he  would  live  according  to  nature  ? ALC.  Suppofing 
this  to  be  true,  what  then  ? EUPH.  Will  it  not  follow  that  a wife  man 
fliould  confider  and  purfue  his  private  good,  with  regard  to,  and  in  con- 
jundion  with,  that  of  other  men?  in  granting  of  which,  you  thought 
yourfelf  guilty  of  an  overfight.  Though,  indeed,  the  fympathy  of  pain 
and  pleafure,  and  the  mutual  affedions  by  which  mankind  are  knit  to- 
gether, have  been  always  allowed  a plain  proof  of  this  point : and  though 
it  was  the  conftant  dodrine  of  thofe,  who  were  efteemed  the  wifeft  and 
mod  thinking  men  among  the  ancients,  as  the  Platonifts,  Peripatetics, 
and  Stoics ; to  fay  nothing  of  Chriftians,  whom  you  pronounce  to  be  an 
unthinking  prejudiced  fort  of  people.  ALC.  I fhall  not  difpute  this  point 
with  you.  EUPH.  Since  therefore  we  are  fo  far  agreed,  fhould  it  not 
feem  to  follow  from  the  premifes,  that  the  belief  of  a God,  of  a future 
date,  and  of  moral  duties,  are  the  only  wife,  right,  and  genuine  princi- 
ples of  human  condud,  in  cafe  they  have  a neceffary  connexion  with  the 
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well-being  of  mankind  ? This  conclufion  you  have  been  led  to  by  your 
own  conccffions  and  by  the  analogy  of  nature.  ALC,  I have  been  drawn 
into  it  ftep  by  ftep  through  feveral  preliminaries,  which  I cannot  well 
call  .to  mind:  but  one  thing  I obfcrve,  that  you  build  on  the  necelTary 
conne(flion  thofe  principles  have  with  the  well-being  of  mankind,  which 
is  a point  neither  proved  nor  granted.  LTS,  This  I take  to  be  a grand 
fundamental  prejudice,  as  I doubt  not,  if  I had  time  I could  make  appear. 
But  it  is  now  late,  and  we  will,  if  you  think  fit,  defer  this  fubjed  till  tO“ 
morrow.  Upon  which  motion  of  Lyjicles^  we  put  an  end  to  our  convert 
fation  for  that  evening. 
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The  second  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Vulgar  error^  that  vice  is  hurtful,  II.  T'he  benefit  of  drunkennefs,  gamings 
and  whorifig.  III.  Prejudice  againfi  vice  wearing  off.  IV.  Its  ufejulnefs 
illuflrated  in  the  infiances  of  Callicles  and  Telelilla.  V.  I'he  reafoning  of 
Lyficles  in  behalf  of  vice.,  examined.  VI.  Wrong  to  punijh  anions.,  when 
the  doSirines  whence  they  fiow  are  tolerated.  VII.  Hazardous  experiment  of 
the  minute  philofophers.  VIII.  T^heir  doBrine  of  circulation  and  revolution. 
IX.  Their  fenfe  of  a reformation.  X.  Riches  alone  not  the  public  weal. 

XI.  Authority  of  minute  philofophers:  their  prejudice  agaitifl  religion, 

XII.  EffeBs  of  luxury : virtue,  whether  notional  ? XIII.  Pleafure  of  fenfe. 

XIV.  What  fort  of  pleafure  mofi  natural  to  man.  XV.  Dignity  of  human 
nature.  XVI.  Pleafure  mifiaken.  XVII.  Amufements,  mifery,  and  cow- 
ardice of  minute  philofophers.  XVIII,  Rakes  cannot  reckon,  Abili- 

ties and  fuccefs  of  minute  philofophers.  XX.  Happy  efieBs  of  the  minute 
philofophy  in  particular  infiances.  XXL  Their  free  notions  about  govern^ 
ment.  XXII.  England  the  proper  foil  for  minute  philofophy.  XXIII.  The 
policy  and  addrefs  of  its  projejjors.  XXIV.  Merit  of  minute  philofophers 
towards  the  public,  XXV.  Their  notions  and  charaBer.  XXVI.  Their 
tendency  towards  popery  and  fiavery, 

lI^JeXT  morning,  Alciphron  and  Lyficles  faid  the  weather  was  fo 
fine  they  had  a mind  to  fpend  the  day  abroad,  and  take  a cold  dinner 
under  a fhade  in  fome  pleafant  part  of  the  country.  Whereupon,  after 
breakfaft,  we  went  down  to  a beach  about  half  a mile  ofFj  where  we 
walked  on  the  fmooth  fand,  with  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  wild  broken  rocks,  intermixed  with  fhady  trees  and  fprings  of  wa- 
ter, till  the  fun  began  to  be  uneafy.  We  then  withdrew  into  a hollow 
glade,  between  two  rocks,  where  we  had  no  fooner  feated  ourfelves  but 
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Lucies  addreffing  himfelf  to  Euphranor^  faid : I am  now  ready  to  per- 
form what  I undertook  laft  evening,  which  was  to  (hew,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  necefTary  connexion  which  fome  men  imagine  between  thofe 
principles  you  contend  for,  and  the  public  good.  I freely  own,  that  if 
this  queftion  was  to  be  decided  by  the  authority  of  legiflators  or  phitofo- 
phers,  it  muft  go  againft  us.  For  thofe  men  generally  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  vice  is  pernicious  to  the  public  j and  that  men  cannot  be  kept 
from  vice  but  by  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fenfe  of  a future  ftate ; whence 
they  are  induced  to  think  the  belief  of  fuch  things  neceffary  to  the  well- 
being of  human  kind.  This  falfe  notion  hath  prevailed  for  many  ages 
in  the  world,  and  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mifchief,  being  in  truth  the 
caufe  of  religious  eftablifhments,  and  gaining  the  protedion  and  encou- 
ragement of  laws  and  magiftrates  to  the  clergy  and  their  fu perditions. 
Even  fome  of  the  wifed  among  the  ancients,  who  agreed  with  our  fedt 
in  denying  a Providence  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  had  neverthe- 
lefs  the  weaknefs  to  lie  under  the  common  prejudice  that  vice  was  hurt- 
ful to  focieties  of  men.  But  England  hath  of  late  produced  great  philo- 
fophers  who  have  undeceived  the  world,  and  proved  to  a demondration 
that  private  vices  are  public  benefits.  This  difcovery  was  referved  to 
our  times,  and  our  fed  hath  the  glory  of  it.  CRI.  It  is  poflible  fome 
men  of  fine  undcrdanding  might  in  former  ages  have  had  a glimpfe  of 
this  important  truth ; but  it  may  be  prefumed  they  lived  in  ignorant 
times  and  bigotted  countries,  which  were  not  ripe  for  fuch  a;  difcovery.- 
LTS.  Men  of  narrow  capacities  and  fhort  fight,  being  able  to  fee  no  fur- 
ther than  one  link  in  a chain  of  confequenceSj  are  (hocked  at  fmall  evils 
which  attend  upon  vice.  But  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and^ 
look  through  along  feries  of  events,  may  behold  happincfs  refulting  from- 
vice,  and  good  fpringing  out  of  evil  in  a thoufand  indanceSi  To’ prove 
my  point  I (hall  not  trouble  youi  with  authorities  or  far-fetched  argu- 
ments, but  bring  you  to  plain  matter  of  fad.  Do  but  take  a view  of 
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each  particular  vice,  and  trace  it  through  its  efFeds  and  confequences,  and 
then  you  will  clearly  perceive  the  advantage  it  brings  to  the  public. 

II.  Drunkennefs,  for  inflance,  is  by  your  fober  moralifts  thought  a per- 
nicious vice}  butlt  is  for  want  of  confidering  the  good  efFeds  that  flow 
from  it.  For  in  the  firft  place,  it  increafes  the  malt-tax,  a principal 
branch  of  his  majefty’s  revenue,  and  thereby  promotes  the  fafety,  ftrength, 
and  glory  of  the  nation.  Secondly,  it  employs  a great  number  of  hands, 
the  brewer,  the  malfter,  the  ploughman,  the  dealer  in  hops,  the  fmith, 
the  carpenter,  the  brafier,  the  joiner,  with  all  other  artificers  necelFary 
to  fupply  thofe  enumerated  with  their  refpedive  inftruments  and  uten- 
fils.  All  which  advantages  are  procured  from  drunkennefs  in  the  vulgar 
way,  by  ftrong  beer.  This  point  is  fo  clear  it  will  admit  of  no  difpute. 
But  while  you  are  forced  to  allow  thus  much,  I forefee  you  are  ready  to 
objed  againft  drunkennefs  occafioned  by  wine  and  fpirits,  as  exporting 
wealth  into  foreign  countries.  But  you  do  not  refled  on  the  number  of 
hands  which  even  this  fets  on  work  at  home : the  diftillers,  the  vintners, 
the  merchants,  the  failors,  the  fhipwrights,  with  all  thofe  who  are  em- 
ployed towards  vidualiing  and  fitting  out  fhips,  which  upon  a nice  com- 
putation will  be  found  to  include  an  incredible  variety  of  trades  and 
callings.  Then  for  freighting  our  fhips  to  anfwer  thefe  foreign  importa- 
tions, all  our  manufadurers  throughout  the  kingdom  are  employed,  the 
fpinners,  the  weavers,  the  dyers,  the  wool-combers,  the  carriers,,  the 
packers.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  many  other  manufadures,  as  well 
as  the  woollen.  And  if  it  be  further  confidered,  how  many  men  are 
enriched  by  all  the  forementioned  ways  of  trade  and  bufinefs,  and  the 
expences  of  thefe  men  and  their  families,  in  all  the  feveral  articles  of 
convenient  and  fafhionable  living,  whereby  all  forts  of  trades  and  call- 
ings, not  only  at  home,  but  throughout  all  parts  wherever  our  commerce 
reaches,  are  kept  in  employment } you  will  be  amazed  at  the  wonderfully 
extended  fcene  of  benefits  which  arife  from  the  Angle  vice  of  drunken- 
nefs, 
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nefs,  fb  much  run  down  and  declaimed  againfl:  by  all  grave  reformers. 
With  as  much  judgment  your  half-witted  folk  are  accuftomed  to  cen- 
fure  gaming.  And  indeed  (fuch  is  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  mankind) 
a gamefler  and  a drunkard  are  thought  no  better  than  public  nuifances, 
when  in  truth,  they  do  each  in  their  way  greatly  conduce  to  the  pub- 
lic benefit.  If  you  look  only  on  the  furface  and  firft  appearance  of 
things,  you  will  no  doubt  think  playing  at  cards  a very  idle  and  fruit- 
lefs  occupation.  But  dive  deeper,  and  you  fhall  perceive  this  idle  amufe- 
ment  employs  the  card-maker,  and  he  fets  the  paper-mills  at  work,  by 
which  the  poor  rag-man  is  fupported  j not  to  mention  the  builders  and 
workers  in  wood  and  iron  that  are  employed  in  ereding  and  furnifhing 
thofe  mills.  Look  ftill  deeper,  and  you  fhall  find  that  candles  and  chair- 
hire  employ  the  induftrious  and  the  poor,  who  by  thefe  means  come  to 
be  relieved  by  fharpers  and  gentlemen,  who  would  not  give  one  penny 
in  charity.  But  you  will  fay  that  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  ruined 
by  play,  without  confidering  that  what  one  man  lofes  another  gets,  and 
that  confequently  as  many  are  made  as  ruined  : money  changeth  hands, 
and  in  this  circulation  the  life  of  bufinefs  and  commerce  confifts. 
When  money  is  fpent,  it  is  all  one  to  the  public  who  fpends  it.  Sup- 
pofe  a fool  of  quality  becomes  the  dupe  of  a man  of  mean  birth  and  cir- 
cumfiance,  who  has  more  wit : in  this  cafe  what  harm  doth  the  pub- 
lic fuftain  ? Poverty  is  relieved,  ingenuity  is  rewarded,  the  money  flays 
at  home,  and  has  a lively  circulation,  the  ingenious  fharper  being  en- 
abled to  fet  up  an  equipage  and  fpend  handfomely,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  employing  a world  of  people.  But  you  will  perhaps  ob- 
jed,  that  a man  reduced  by  play  may  be  put  upon  defperate  courfes, 
hurtful  to  the  public.  Suppofe  the  word,  and  that  he  turns  highway- 
man j fuch  men  have  a fhort  life  and  a merry.  While  he  lives,  he 
fpends,  and  for  one  that  he  robs  makes  twenty  the  better  for  his  ex- 
pence. And  when  his  time  is  come,  a poor  family  may  be  relieved  by 
fifty  or  a hundred  pounds  fet  upon  his  head.  A vulgar  eye  looks  on 
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many  a man  as  an  idle  or  mifchievous  fellow,  whom  a true  philofopher 
viewing  in  another  light,  confiders  as  a man  of  pleafant  occupatioa 
who  diverts  himfelf,  and  benefits  the  public  j and  that  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  he  employs  a multitude  of  men,  and  fets  an  infinite  machine 
in  motion,  without  knowing  the  good  he  does,  or  even  intending  to  do 
any  : which  is  peculiar  to  that  gentleman-like  way  of  doing  good  by 
vice.  I was  confidering  play,  and  that  infenfibly  led  me  to  the  advan- 
tages which  attend  robbing  on  the  high-way.  Oh  the  beautiful  and 
never  enough  admired  connexion  of  vices!  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  (hew  how  they  all  hang  together,  and  what  an  infinite  deal  of 
good  takes  its  rife  from  every  one  of  them.  One  word  for  a favourite 
vice,  and  I fiiall  leave  you  to  make  out  the  reft  yourfelf,  by  applying  the 
fame  way  of  realbning  to  all  other  vices.  A poor  girl,  who  might  not 
have  the  fpending  of  half  a crown  a week  in  what  you  call  an  honeft 
way,  no  fooner  hath  the  good  fortune  to  be  a kept  miftrefs,  but  flie 
employs  milliners,  laundrefies,  tire-women,  mercers,  and  a number  of 
other  trades,  to  the  benefit  of  her  country.  It  would  be  endlefs  to 
trace  and  purfue  every  particular  vice  through  its  confequences  and  ef- 
feds,  and  (hew  the  vaft  advantage  they  all  are  of  to  the  public.  The 
true  fprings  that  aduate  the  great  machine  of  commerce,  and  make  a 
flouriftiing  ftale,  have  been  hitherto  little  underftood.  Your  moralifts 
and  divines  have  for  fo  many  ages  been  corrupting  the  genuine  lenfe  of 
mankind,  and  filling  their  heads  with  fuch  abfurd  principles,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  few  men  to  contemplate  real  life  with  an  unprejudiced 
eye.  And  fewer  ftill  have  fufiicient  parts  and  fagacity  to  purfue  a long 
train  of  confequences,  relations  and  dependences,  which  muft  be  done 
in  order  to  form  a juft  and  entire  notion  of  the  public  weal.  But,  as  I 
faid  before,  our  fed  hath  produced  men  capable  of  thefe  difeoveries, 
who  have  difplayed  them  in  full  light,  and  made  them  public  for  the  be- 
nefit of  their  country. 
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III.  Oh ! faid  Euphranor,  who  heard  this  difcourle  with  great  atten- 
tion, you,  Lyjkles,  are  the  very  man  I wanted,  eloquent  and  ingenious, 
knowing  in  the  principles  of  your  fe6t,  and  willing  to  impart  them. 
Pray  tell  me,  do  thefe  principles  find  an  eafy  admiffion  in  the  world  ? 
LTS.  They  do  among  ingenious  men  and  people  of  falhion,  though 
you  will  fometimes  meet  with  ftrong  prejudices  againfl:  them  in  the 
middle  fort,  an  effedt  of  ordinary  talents  and  mean  breeding.  EUPH. 
I fhould  wonder  if  men  were  not  fiiocked  at  notions  of  fuch  a furprifing 
nature,  fo  contrary  to  all  laws,  education,  and  religion.  LTS.  They 
would  be  fhocked  much  more  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fkilful  addrefs 
of  our  philofophers,  who,  confidering  that  moll  men  are  influenced  by 
names  rather  than  things,  have  introduced  a certain  polite  way  of 
fpeaking,  which  lefiTens  much  of  the  abhorrence  and  prejudice  towards 
vice.  EUPH.  Explain  me  this.  LTS.  Thus  in  our  dialed  a vicious 
man  is  a man  of  pleafure,  a fharper  is  one  that  plays  the  whole  game, 
a lady  is  faid  to  have  an  affair,  a gentleman  to  be  a gallant,  a rogue  in 
bufinefs  to  be  one  that  knows  the  world.  By  this  means  we  have  no 
fuch  things  as  fots,  debauchees,  whores,  rogues,  or  the  like  in  the  beau 
monde,  who  may  enjoy  their  vices  without  incurring  difagreeable  appel- 
lations. EUPH  Vice  then  is,  it  feems,  a fine  thing  with  an  ugly 
name.  LTS.  Be  alTured  it  is.  EUPH.  It  fliould  feem  then,  that  Pla- 
to's fearing  left  youth  might  be  corrupted  by  thofe  fables  which  repre- 
fented  the  gods  vicious,  was  an  cffed  of  his  v/eaknefs . and  ignorance. 
LTS.  It  was,  take  my  word  for  it.  EUPH.  And  yet  Plato  had  kept 
good  company  and  lived  in  a court.  And  Cicero  who  knew  the  world 
well  had  a profound  efteem  for  him.  Cri.  I tell  you,  Euphranor,  that 
Plato  and  Lully  might  perhaps  make  a m Athens  ox  Rome : but 

were  they  to  revive  in  our  days,  they  would  pafs  but  for  underbred 
pedants,  there  being  at  moft  coffee-houfes  in  London,  feveral  able  men 
who  could  convince  them  they  knew  nothing  in,  what  they  are  valued 
fo  much  for,  morals  and  politics.  LTS.  How  many  long-headed  men 
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do  I know  both  in  the  court-end  and  the  city  with  five  times  Platons 
fenfe,  who  care  not  one  ftraw  what  notions  then*  fons  have  of  God  or 
virtue. 

IV.  CRI.  I can  illuftrate  this  dodrine  of  Lyjicles  by  examples  that 
will  make  you  perceive  its  force.  Cleophon^  a minute  philofopher,  took 
ftrid  care  of  his  fon’s  education,  and  entered  him  betimes  in  the  princi- 
ples of  his  fed.  Callicles  (that  was  his  fon’s  name)  being  a youth  of 
parts  made  a notable  progrefs  j infomuch  that  before  he  became  of  age 
he  killed  his  old  covetous  father  with  vexation,  and  ruined  the  eflate 
he  left  behind  him;  or,  in  other  words,  made  a prefent  of  it  to  the 
public,  fpreading  the  dunghill  colleded  by  his  anceftors  over  the  face  dl 
the  nation,  and  making  out  of  one  overgrown  eftate  feveral  pretty  for- 
tunes for  ingenious  men,  who  live  by  the  vices  of  the  great.  I’elejilla^ 
though  a woman  of  quality  and  fpirit,  made  no  figure  in  the  world,  till 
fhe  was  inftruded  by  her  hufband  in  the  tenets  of  minute  philofophy, 
which  he  wifely  thought  would  prevent  her  giving  any  thing  in  chari- 
ty. From  that  time  fhe  took  a turn  towards  expenfive  diverfions,  par- 
ticularly deep  play,  by  which  means  fhe  foon  transferred  a confiderable 
fhare  of  his  fortune  to  feveral  acute  men  fkilled  in  that  myftery,  who 
wanted  it  more,  and  circulate  it  quicker  than  her  hufband  would  have 
done,  who  in  return  hath  got  an  heir  to  his  eftate,  having  never  had  a 
child  before.  That  fame  TeleJUla^  who  was  good  for  nothing  as  long  as 
fhe  believed  her  catechifm,  now  fhines  in  all  public  places,  is  a lady  of 
gallantry  and  fafhion,  and  has  by  her  extravagant  parade  in  lace  and 
fine  clothes  raifed  a fpirit  of  expence  in  other  ladies,  very  much  to  the 
public  benefit,  though  it  muft  be  owned  to  the  mortification  of  many 
frugal  hufbands.  While  Crito,  related  thefe  fads  with  a grave  face,  I 
could  not  forbear  fmiling,  which  Lyjicles  obferving;  Superficial  minds, 
faid  he,  may  perhaps  find  fomething  to  ridicule  in  thefe  accounts;  but 
all  who  are  matters  of  ajutt  way  of  thinking  muft  needs  fee  that  thofe 
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maxims,  the  benefit  whereof  is  univerfal,  and  the  damage  only  particular 
to  private  perfons  or  families,  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a wife  com- 
monwealth. For  my  part,  faid  Euphranor^  I confefs  myfelf  to  be  rather 
dazzled  and  confounded  than  convinced  by  your  reafoning;  which,  as 
you  obferved  yourfelf,  taking  in  the  connexion  of  many  diftant  points 
requires  great  extent  of  thought  to  comprehend  it.  I muft  therefore  in- 
treat you  to  bear  with  my  defe(£ts,  fuffer  me  to  take  to  pieces  what  is 
too  big  to  be  received  at  once-,  and  where  I cannot  keep  pace  with  you, 
permit  me  to  follow  you  ftep  by  ftep,  as  faft  as  I can. . LTS.  There  is 
reafon  in  what  you  fay.  Every  one  cannot  fuddenly  take  a long  conca- 
tenation of  arguments. 

EUPH.  Your  feveral  arguments  feem  to  center  in  this,  that  vice  cir- 
culates money  and  promotes  induftry,  which  caufeth  a people  to  flourifh: 
is  it  not  fo  ? LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  And  the  reafon  that  vice  produceth 
this  effefl  is,  becaufe  it  caufeth  an  extravagant  confumption  which  is  the 
moft  beneficial  to  the  manufactures,  their  encouragement  confifting  in  a 
quick  demand  and  high  price.  LTS,  True.  EUPH.  Hence  you  think 
a drunkard  moft  beneficial  to  the  brewer  and  the  vintner,  as  caufing  a 
quick  confumption  of  Kquor,  inafmuch  as  he  drinks  more  than  other 
men.  LTS.  Without  doubt.  EUPH.  Say,  Lyjicles,  who  drinks  moft,  a 
fick  man  or  a healthy  ? LTS.  A healthy.  EUPH.  And  which  is  heal- 
thieft,  a fober  man  or  a drunkard?  LTS.  A fdber  man,  EUPH.  A 
fober  man  therefore  in  health  may  drink  more  than  a drunkard  when  he 
is  fick.  LTS.  He  may.  EUPH.  What  think  you,  will  a man  confume 
more  meat  and  drink  in  a long  life  or  a fhort  one  ? LTS.  In  a long. 
EUPH.  A fober  healthy  man,  therefore,  in  a long  life  may  circulate  more 
money  by  eating  and  drinking,  than  a glutton  or  drunkard  in  a fhort  one. 
LTS.  What  then  ? EUPH.  Why  then  it  ftiould  feem,  that  he  may  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  public  even  in  this  way  of  eating  and  drinking. 
LTS.  I (hall  never  own  that  temperance  is  the  way  to  promote  drinking. 
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EUPH.  But  you  will  own  that  ficknefs  leffens,  and  death  puts  an  end 
to  all  drinking.  The  fame  argument  will  hold,  for  ought  I can  fee, 
with  refped  to  all  other  vices  that  impair  mens  health  and  fhorten  their 
lives.  And  if  we  admit  this,  it  will  not  be  fo  clear  a point  that  vice  hath 
merit  towards  the  public.  LTS.  But  admitting  that  fome  artificers  or 
traders  might  be  as  well  encouraged  by  the  fober  men  as  the  vicious; 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  thofe  who  fubfift  altogether  by  vice  and  vanity  ? 
EUPH.  If  fuch  there  are,  may  they  not  be  otherwife  employed  without 
lofs  to  the  public  ? Tell  me,  Lyjicles.,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
vice,  as  fuch  that  renders  it  a public  blefling,  or  is  it  only  the  confump- 
tion  it  occafions  ? LTS.  I have  already  fhewn  how  it  benefits  the  nation 
by  the  confumption  of  its  manufactures.  EUPH.  And  you  have  grant- 
ed that  a long  and  healthy  life  confumes  more  than  a fhort  and  fickly  one; 
and  you  will  not  deny  that  many  confume  more  than  one.  Upon  the 
whole  then  compute  and  fay,  which  is  moft  likely  to  promote  the  induftry 
of  his  countrymen,  a virtuous  married  man  with  a healthy  numerous 
offspring,  and  who  feeds  and  cloaths  the  orphans  in  his  neighbourhood, 
or  a fafhionable  rake  about  town.  I would  fain  know  whether  money 
fpent  innocently,  doth  not  circulate  as  w'ell  as  that  fpent  upon  vice.  And 
if  fo,  whether  by  your  own  rule  it  doth  not  benefit  the  public  as  much  ? 
LTS.  What  1 have  proved,  I proved  plainly,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
more  words  about  it.  EUPH.  You  feem  to  me  to  have  proved  nothing, 
unlefs  you  can  make  it  out  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fpend  a fortune  inno- 
cently. I fhould  think  the  public  weal  of  a nation  confifis  in  the  num- 
ber and  good  condition  of  its  inhabitants;  have  you  any  thing  to  objeCt 
to  this?  UTS.  I think  not.  EUPH,  To  this  end  which  would  moft 
conduce,  the  employing  men  in  open  air  and  manly  exercife,  or  in  feden- 
tary  bufmefs  within  doors?  LTS.  The  former  I fuppofe.  EUPH. 
Should  it  not  feem  therefore,  that  building,  gardening,  and  agriculture 
would  employ  men  more  ufefully  to  the  public,  than  if  taylors,  barbers, 
perfumers,  diflillers,  and  fuch  arts  were  multiplied  LTS.  All  this  I 
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grant;  but  it  makes  againfl  you.  For  what  moves  men  to  build  and 
plant  but  vanity,  and  what  is  vanity  but  vice  ? EUPH.  But  if  a man 
fhould  do  thofe  things  for  his  convenience  or  pieafure,  and  in  proportion 
to  his  fortune,  without  a foolifh  oftentation  or  over-rating  them  beyond 
their  dueValue,  they  would  not  then  be  the  effed  of  vice ; and  how  do 
you  know  but  this  may  be  the  cafe?  CRI.  One  thing  I know  that  the 
readieft  way  to  quicken  that  fort  of  induftry,  and  employ  carpenters, 
mafons,  fmiths,  and  all  fuch  trades  would  be  to  put  in  pradice  the  hap- 
py hint  of  a celebrated  minute  philofopher,  who  by  profound  thinking 
has  difcovered,  that  burning  the  city  of  London  would  be  no  fuch  bad 
adion,  as  filly  prejudiced  people  might  poffibly  imagine  j inafmuch  as  it 
would  produce  a quick  circulation  of  property,  transferring  it  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  and  employing  a great  number  of  artificers  of  all  kinds. 
This  at  leaf!  cannot  be  denied  that  it  hath  opened  a new  way  of  think- 
ing to  our  incendiaries,  of  which  the  public  hath  of  late  begun  to  reap 
the  benefit.  EUPH,  I cannot  fufficienlly  admire  this  ingenious 
thought. 

VI.  But  mcthinks  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  it  public.  CRI. 
Dangerous  to  whom  ? EUPH.  In  the  firft  place  to  the  publifher.  CRL 
That  is  a miftake ; for  the  notion  hath  been  publifhed  and  met  with  due 
applaufe,  in  this  moft  wife  and  happy  age  of  free-thinking,  free-fpeak- 
ing,  free-writing,  and  free-ading.  EUPH  Howl  may  a man  then 
puolilh  and  pradife  fuch  things  with  impunity?  CRL  To  fpeak  the 
truth,  lam  not  fo  clear  as  to  the  pradic  part.  An  unlucky  accident 
now  and  then  befals  an  ingenious  man.  The  minute  philofopher  Magi- 
rus^ being  defirous  to  benefit  the  public,  by  circulating  an  efiate  pofTefT- 
ed  by  a near  relation  who  had  not  the  heart  to  fpend  it,  foon  convinced 
himfelf  upon  thefe  principles,  that  it  would  be  a very  worthy  adion  to 
difpatch  out  of  the  way  fuch  a ufelefs  fellow,  to  whom  he  w’as  next  heir. 
But  for  this  laudable  attempt,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  by  an 
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iunder-bred  judge  and  jury.  Could  any  thing  be  more  unjufl?  EUPH. 
Why  unjuft  ? CRI.  Is  it  not  unjuft  to  punifti  adions,  when  the  princi- 
ples from  which  they  diredly  follow  are  tolerated  and  applauded  by  the 
public  ? Can  any  thing  be  more  inconfiftent  than  to  condemn  in  practice 
what  is  approved  in  fpeculation  ? Truth  is  one  and  the  fame,  it  being 
impoftible  a thing  fhould  be  pradically  wrong  and  fpeculatively  right. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  Magirus  was  perfe(ft  mafter  of  all  this  theory,  and 
argued  moft  acutely  about  it  with  a friend  of  mine,  a little  before  he  did 
the  fad  for  which  he  died.  LTS.  The  beft  on’t  is  the  world  every  day 
grows  wifer.  CRI.  You  miftake,  Euphranor,  if  you  think  the  minute 
philofophers  idle  theoriftsj  they  are  men  of  pradical  views.  EUPH.  As 
much  as  I love  liberty,  I fhould  be  afraid  to  live  among  fuch  people ; it 
would  be,  as  Seneca  fome where  expreffeth  it,  in  libertate  bellis  ac  tyrannis 
faviore,  LTS.  What  do  you  mean  by  quoting  Plato  and  Seneca  ? Can 
you  imagine  a free-thinker  is  to  be  influenced  by  the  authority  of  fuch 
old  fafhioned  writers?  EVPH.  You,  Lyficles,  and  your  friend  have 
often  quoted  to  me  ingenious  moderns,  profound  fine  gentlemen,  with 
new  names  of  authors  in  the  minute  philofbphy,  to  whofe  merits  I am  a 
perfed  ftranger.  Suffer  me  in  my  turn  to  cite  fuch  authorities  as  I know, 
and  have  pafled  for  many  ages  upon  the  world. 

VJI.  Bvit,  authority  apart,  what  do  you  fay  to  experience?  My  obfer- 
vation  can  reach  as  far  as  a private  family;  and  fome  wife  men  have 
'thought,  a family  may  be  confidered  as, a fmall  kingdom,  or  a kingdom 
as  a great  family.  Do  you  admit  this  to  be  true?  LTS.  If  I fay  yes, 
you’ll  make  an  inference,  and  if  1 fay  no,  you’ll  demand  a reafon.  The 
bert  way  is  to.  fay  nothing  at  all.  There  is,  I fee,  no  end  of  anfwering. 
EUPH.  If  you  give  up  the  point  you  undertook  to  prove,  there  is  an 
end  at  once:  but  if  you  hope  to  convince  me  you  muft  anfwer  my  quef- 
tions,  and  allow  me  the  liberty  to  argue  and  infer.  LTS.  Well,  fuppole 
1 admit  that  a kingdom  may  be  confidered  as  a great  family.  EUPH. 
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I fhall  a{k  you  then,  whether  ever  you  knew  private  families  thrive  by 
thofe  vices,  you  think  fo  beneficial  to  the  public  ? LTS.  Suppofe  I have 
not.  EUPH.  Might  not  a man  therefore  by  a parity  of  reafon  fufpOd 
their  being  of  that  benefit  to  the  public?  LI'S.  Fear  notj  the  next  age 
will  thrive  and  flourifii.  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  Lyficles-^  fuppofe  you 
(aw  a fruit  of  a new  untried  kind  j would  you  recommend  it  to  your 
own  family  to  make  a full  meal  of?  LTS.  I would  not.  EUPH.  Why 
then  would  you  try  upon  your  own  country  thefe  maxims  which  were 
never  admitted  in  any  other?  LTS.  The  experiment  muft  begin  fome- 
where ; and  we  are  refolved  our  own  country  (hall  have  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  it.  EUPH.  O Lyficles,  hath  not  old  England  fubfifted  for 
many  ages  without  the  help  of  your  notions  ? LTS.  She  has.  EUPH. 
And  made  fome  figure  ? LTS*  I grant  it.  EUPH.  Why  then  (houki 
you  make  her  run  the  rifque  of  a new  experiment,  when  it  is  certain  (he 
may  do  without  it?  LTS.  But  we  would  make  her  do  better.  We 
would  produce  a change  in  her  that  never  was  feen  in  any  nation» 
EUPH.  Salluji  obferves,  that  a little  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire,  avarice  (the  efFed  of  luxury)  had  erafed  the  good  old  principles 
of  probity  and  juftice,  had  produced  a contempt  for  religion,  and  made 
every  thing  venal,  while  ambition  bred  dillimulation,  and  caufed  men  to 
unite  in  clubs,  and  parties,  not  from  honourable  motives,  but  narrow 
and  interefted  views.  The  fame  hiftorian  obferves  of  that  great  free- 
thinker Catiline,  that  he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the 
acquaintance  of  young  men,  whofe  minds  unimproved  by  years  and 
experience  were  more  eafily  feduced.  I know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
thefe  pafiTages  have  occurred  to  my  thoughts  more  than  once  during  this 
converfation.  LTS.  Salluji  was  a fententious.  pedant.  EUPH.  But 
confult  any  hiftorian,  look  into,  any  writer.  See,  for  inftance,  whatXe«- 
mpbon  and  Livy  fay  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  and  then  tell  me  if  vice  be  not 
the  likelieft  way  to  ruin  and  enfiave  a people  LTS.  When  a point  is 
clear  by  its  own  evidence,,  I never  think  it  worth  while  to  confult  old  au- 
thors 
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thors  about  it.  CRL  It  requires  much  thought  and  delicate  obfervation 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  things  But  one  who  hath  come  at  truth  with 
difficulty  can  impart  it  with  eafe.  I will,  therefore,  Euphranor^  explain 
to  you  in  three  words  (what  none  of  your  old  writers  ever  dreamt  of)  the 
true  caufe  of  ruin  to  thofe  ftates.  You  muft  know  that  vice  and  virtue, 
being  oppofite  and  contradidory  principles,  both  working  at  once  in  a 
ftate,  will  produce  contrary  effeds,  which  inteftine  difcord  muft  needs 
tend  to  the  diftblution  and  ruin  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  the  defign  of 
our  minute  philofophers,  by  making  men  wicked  upon  principle,  a thing 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  fo  to  weaken  and  deftroy  the  force  of  virtue, 
that  its  effeds  ffiall  not  be  felt  in  the  public.  In  which  cafe  vice  being 
uncontrolled  without  let  or  impediment  of  principle,  pure  and  genuine 
without  allay  of  virtue,  the  nation  muft  doubtlefs  be  very  flouriffiing 
and  triumphant.  EUPH.  Truly,  a noble  fcheme!  CRL  And  in  a fair 
way  to  take  effed.  For  our  young  proficients  in  the  minute  philofophy, 
having,  by  a rare  felicity  of  education,  no  tindiire  of  bigotry  or  preju- 
dice, do  far  outgo  the  old  ftanders  and  profeflbrs  of  the  fed;  who, 
though  men  of  admirable  parts,  yet,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  im- 
bued in  their  childhood  with  fome  religious  notions,  could  never  after  get 
intirely  rid  of  them  ; but  ftill  retain  fome  fmall  grains  of  confcience  and 
fuperftition,  which  are  a check  upon  the  nobleft  genius.  In  proof  of 
this,  I remember  that  the  famous  minute  philofopher  old  Demodicus  came 
one  day,  from  converfation  upon  bufinefs  with  Timander,  a young  gen- 
tleman of  the  fame  fed,  full  of  aftoniffiment.  I am  furprifed,  faid  he, 
to  fee  fo  young,  and  withal  fo  complete  a villain,  and,  fuch  was  the  ' 
force  of  prejudice,  fpoke  of  L’imander  with  abhorrence,  not  confidering 
•that  he  was  only  the  more  egregious  and  profound  philofopher  of  the 
two. 

VIII.  EUPH.  Though  much  may  be  hoped  from  the  unprejudiced 
education  of  young  gentlemen,  yet  it  feems  we  are  not  to  exped  a fet- 
tled 
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tied  and  intire  happinefs,  before  vice  reigns  pure  and  unmixed : till  then, 
much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dangerous  ftruggle  between  vice  and  vir- 
tue, which  may  perchance  overturn  and  diffolve  this  government,  as  it 
hath  done  others,  LTS»  No  matter  for  that,  if  a better  comes  in  its 
place.  We  have  cleared  the  land  of  all  prejudices  towards  government 
or  conftitution,  and  made  them  fly  like  other  phantafms  before  the  light 
of  reafon  and  good  fenfe.  Men  who  think  deeply  cannot  fee  any  rea- 
Ibn,  why  power  fhould  not  change  hands  as  well  as  property  j or  why 
the  fafhion  of  a government  fhould  not  be  changed  as  eafy  as  that  of  a 
garment.  The  perpetual  circulating  and  revolving  of  wealth  and  power, 
no  matter  through  what  or  whofe  hands,  is  that  which  keeps  up  life  and 
fpirit  in  a ftate.  Thofe  who  are  even  flightly  read  in  our  philofophy, 
know  that  of  all  prejudices  the  fillieft  is  an  attachment  to  forms.  CRL 
To  fay  no  more  upon  fo  clear  a point,  the  overturning  a government 
may  be  juftified  upon  the  fame  principles  as  the  burning  a town,  would 
produce  parallel  effeds,  and  equally  contribute  to  the  public  good.  In 
both  cafes,  the  natural  fprings  of  adion  are  forcibly  exerted : and  in  this 
general  induftry  what  one  lofes  another  gets,  a quick  circulation  of  wealth 
and  power  making  the  fum  total  to  flourifh.  EUPH.  And  do  the  mi- 
nute philofophers  publifh  thefe  things  to  the  world.?  LTS,  It  muft  be 
confeffed  our  writers  proceed  in  politics  with  greater  caution  than  they 
think  neceffary  with  regard  to  religion.  CRL  But  thofe  things  plainly 
follow  from  their  principles,  and  are^to  be  admitted  for  the  genuine  doc- 
trine of  the  fed,  expreffed  perhaps  with  more  freedom  and  perfpicuity, 
than  might  be  thought  prudent  by  thofe  who  would  manage  the  public, 
or  not  offend  weak  brethren.  EVPH.  And  pray,  is  there  not  need  of 
caution,  a rebel,  or  incendiary,  being  charaders  that  many  men  have  a 
prejudice  againft?  LTS.  Weak  people  of  all  ranks  have  a world  of  ab- 
furd  prejudices.  EUPH.  But  the  better-  fort,  fuch  as  flatefmen  and  le- 
giflators ; do  you  think  they  have  not  the  fame  indifpofition  towards  ad- 
mitting your  principles  ^ LTS.  Perhaps  they  may j but  the  reafon  is 
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plain.  CRL  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  ingenious  philofopher,  the 
garaefter  GlaucuSy  who  ufed  to  fay,  that  ftatefmen  and  lawgivers  may 
keep  a ftir  about  right  and  wrong,  juft  and  unjuft,  but  that,  in  truth, 
property  of  every  kind  had  fo  often  paffed  from  the  right  owners  by  fraud 
and  violence,  that  it  was  now  to  be  confidered  as  lying  on  the  common, 
and  with  equal  right  belonged  to  every  one  that  could  feize  it.  EUPIL 
What  are  we  to  think  then  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  right  and 
wrong,  crimes  and  duties?  LTS.  They  ferve  to  bind  weak  minds,  and 
keep  the  vulgar  in  awe:  but  no  fooner  doth  a true  genius  arife,  but  he 
breaks  his  way  to  greatnefs  through  all  the  trammels  of  duty,  confcience, 
religion,  law  j to  all  which  he  fheweth  himfelf  infinitely  fuperior. 

IX.  EUPH.  You  are,  it  Teems,  for  bringing  about  a thorough  re- 
formation. LTS.  As  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  reformation, 

I could  never  fee  how  or  wherein  the  world  w^as  the  better  for  it. 
It  is  much  the  fame  as  popery,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  the  more 
prude-like  and  difagreeable  thing  of  the  two.  A noted  writer  of  ours 
makes  it  too  great  a compliment,  when  he  computes  the  benefit  of  hoop- 
ed petticoats  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  reformation.  Thorough 
reformation  is  thorough  liberty.  Leave  nature  at  full  freedom  to  work 
her  own  way,  and  all  will  be  well.  This  is  what  we  aim  at,  and  nothing 
fhort  of  this  can  come  up  to  our  principles.  Crito,  who  is  a zealous 
proteftant,  hearing  thefe  words,  could  not  refrain.  The  worft  effe<ft  of 
the  reformation,  faid  he,  was  the  refcuing  wicked  men  from  a darknefs 
which  kept  them  in  awe.  This,  as  it  hath  proved,  was  holding  out 
light  to  robbers  and  murderers.  Light  in  itfelf  is  good,  and  the  fame 
light  which  fhews  a man  the  folly  of  fuperftition,  might  fhew  him  the 
truth  of  religion,  and  the  madnefs  of  atheifm.  But  to  make  ufe  of 
light,  only  to  fee  the  evils  on  one  fide,  and  never  to  fee,  but  to  run 
blindly  upon  the  worfe  extreme,  this  is  to  make  the  beft  of  things  pro- 
duce evil,  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  you  prove  the 'worft  of  things  to  pro- 
duce 
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duce  good,  to  wit,  accidentally  or  indiredlly : and  by  the  fame  method  of 
arguing,  you  may  prove  that  even  difeafes  are  ufeful : but  whatever  be- 
nefit feems  to  accrue  to  the  public,  either  from  difeafe  of  mind  or  body, 
is  not  their  genuine  offspring,  and  may  be  obtained  without  them. 
Lyjicles  was  a little  difconcerted  by  the  affirmative  air  of  Crifo^y  but  af- 
ter a fhort  paufe  replied  brifkly,  that  to  contemplate  the  public  good 
was  not  every  one’s  talent.  True,  faid  Euphranor y I quefiion  whether 
every  one  can  frame  a notion  of  the  public  good,  much  lefs  judge  of  the 
means  to  promote  it. 

X.  But  you,  LyJkleSy  who  are  mafter  of  this  fubjed,  will  be  pleafed 
to  inform  me,  whether  the  public  good  of  a nation  doth  not  imply  the 
particular  good  of  its  individuals?  LTS.  It  doth.  EUPH.  And  doth 
not  the  good  or  happinefs  of  a man  confift,  in  having  both  foul  and  body 
found  and  in  good  condition,  enjoying  thofe  things  which  their  refpec- 
tive  natures  require,  and  free  from  thofe  things  which  are  odious  or 
hurtful  to  them.  LTS.  I do  not  deny  all  this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Now 
it  fhould  feem  worth  while  to  confider,  whether  the  regular  decent  life 
of  a virtuous  man  may  not  as  much  conduce  to  this  end,  as  the  mad 
failles  of  intemperance  and  debauchery.  LTS.  I will  acknowledge  that 
a nation  may  meerly  fubfift,  or  be  kept*  alive,  but  It  is  impoffible  it 
fhould  flouriffi  without  the  aid  of  vice.  To  produce  a quick  circulation 
of  traffick  and  wealth  in  a ftate,  there  muft  be  exorbitant  and  irregular 
motions. in  the  appetites  and  paffions.  EUPH.  The  more  people  a na- 
tion contains,  and  the  happier  thofe  people  are,  the  more  that  nation 
may  be  faid  to  flouriffi.  I think  we  arc  agreed  in  this  point.  LTS.  We 
are.  EUPH.  You  allov/  then  that  riches  are  not  an  ultimate  end,  but 
fhould  only  be  confidered  as  the  means  to  procure  happinefs.  LTS.  I 
do.  EUPH.  It  feems,  that  means  cannot  be  of  uie  without  our  know- 
ing the  end,  and  how  to  apply  them  to  it.  LTS.  It  Teems  fo.  EUPH. 
Will  it  not  follow,  that  in  order  to  make  a nation  dourifh,  it  is  not  fuffi- 
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cient  to  make  it  wealthy,  without  knowing  the  true  end  and  happinefs 
of  mankind,  and  how  to  apply  wealth  towards  attaining  that  end  ? In 
proportion  as  thefe  points  are  known  and  pradifed,  I think  the  nation 
fhould  be  likely  to  flburilh.  But  for  a people  who  neither  know  nor 
pradiife  them,  to  gain  riches,  feems  to  me  the  fame  advantage  that  it 
would  be  for  a tick  man  to  come  at  plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  which  he 
could  not  ufe  but  to  his  hurt.  LTS.  This  is  meer  tbphiftry ; it  is  argu- 
ing without  perfuading.  Look  into  common  life  j examine  the  purfuits 
of  men  j have  a due  refped  for  the  confent  of  the  world  j and  you  will 
foon  be  convinced,  that  riches  alone  are  fufficient  to  make  a nation  flou- 
rithing  and  happy.  Give  them  riches  and  they  will  make  themfelves  hap- 
py, without  that  political  invention,  that  trick  of  ftatefmen  and  philofo- 
phers,  called  virtue. 

XI.  EUPH.  Virtue  then,  in  your  account,  is  a trick  of  ftatefmen. 
LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  Why  then  do  your  fagacious  fed  betray  and  di- 
vulge that  trick  or  fecret  of  ftate,  which  wife  men  have  judged  neceffary 
for  the  good  government  of  the  world  ? Lyjicles  hefitating,  Crito  made 
anfwer,  that  he  prefumed  it  was  becaufe  their  fed  being  wifer  than  all 
other  wife  men,  difdained  to  fee  the  world  governed  by  wrong  maxims, 
and  would  fet  all  things  on  a right  bottom.  EUPH  Thus  much  is 
certain.  If  we  look  into  all  inftitutions  of  government,  and  the  po- 
litical writings  of  fuch  as  have  heretofore  paffed  for  wife  men,  we 
Ihall  find  a great  regard  for  virtue.  LTS.  You  Ihall  find  a ftrong 
tindure  of  prejudice:  but,  as  I faid  before,  confult  the  multitude  if 
you  would  find  nature  and  truth.  EUPH.  But  among  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  farmers,  and  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen,  is  not  virtue  a 
reputable  thing  ? LTS.  You  pick  up  authorities  among  men  of  low  life 
and  vile  education.  EUPH.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  pay  a decent  refped' 
to  the  authority  of  minute  philofophers.  LTS.  And  I would  fain  know 
whofe  authority  fhould  be  more  confidered,  than  that  of  thofe  gentle- 
men who  are  alone  above  prejudice,  and  think  for  themfelves.  EUPH. 
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How  doth  it  appear  that  you  are  the  only  unprejudiced  part  of  man- 
kind ? May  not  a minute  philofopher,  as  well  as  another  man,  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  leaders  of  his  fed.?  May  not  an  atheiftical  edu- 
cation prejudice  towards  athelfm  ? What  Ihould  hinder  a man’s  being 
prejudiced  againft  religion,  as  well  as  for  it?  Or  can  you  alTign  any  rea- 
fon  why  an  attachment  to  pleafure,  intereft,  vice,  or  vanity,  may  not 
be  fuppofed  to  prejudice  men  againft  virtue?  LTS.  This  is  pleafant. 
What!  fuppofe  thofe  very  men  influenced  by  prejudice,  who  are  always 
difputing  againft  it,  whofe  conftant  aim  it  is  to  deted  and  demolifti  pre- 
judices of  all  kinds  ! Except  their  own,  replied  Crito^  for  you  muft  par- 
don me,  if  I cannot  help  thinking  they  have  fome  fmall  prejudice, 
though  not  in  favour  of  virtue. 

XII.  I obferve,  Lyjicles,  that  you  allowed  to  Euphrmor^  the  greater 
number  of  happy  people  are  in  a ftate,  the  more  that  ftate  may  be  faid 
to  flourifli;  it  follows  therefore,  that  fuch  methods  as  multiply  inhabi- 
tants are  good,  and  fuch  as  diminilh  them  are  bad  for  the  public.  And 
one  would  think  no  body  need  be  told,  that  the  ftrength  of  a ftate  con- 
flfts  more  in  the  number  and  fort  of  people,  than  in  any  thing  elle. 
But  in  proportion  as  vice  and  luxury,  thofe  public  bleffings  encouraged 
by  this  minute  philolbphy,  prevail  among  us,  fewer  are  difpofed  to  mar- 
ry, too  many  being  diverted  by  pleafure,  difabled  by  difeafe,  or  frighten- 
ed by  expence.  Nor  doth  vice  only  thin  a nation,  but  alfo  debafeth  it 
by  a puny  degenerate  race.  I might  add,  that  it  is  ruinous  to  our  ma- 
nufadures,  both  as  it  makes  labour  dear,  and  thereby  enables  our  more 
frugal  neighbours  to  underfel  usj  and  alfo  as  it  diverts  the  lower  fort 
of  people  from  honeft  callings  to  wicked  projedls.  If  thefe  and  fuch 
confiderations  were  taken  into  the  account,  I believe  it  would  be  evi- 
dent to  any  man  in  his  fenfes,  that  the  imaginary  benefits  of  vice  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  folid  real  woes  that  attend  it.  Lyjicles,  upon  this, 
fliook  ills  head,  and  fmiled  at  Crito^  without  vouchfafing  any  other  an- 
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fwer.  "After  which,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Puphranor^  there  cannot,  *faid 
he,  be  'a  Wronger  inftance  of  prejudice,  than  that  a man  (houldiat  this 
time  of  day  prefer ve  a reverence  for  that  idol  virtue,  a thing  fo  effedu- 
ally  expofed  and  exploded  by  the  moft  knowing  meniof  the  age,  who 
have  (hewn,  that  a man  is  a meer  engine,  played  upon  and  driven  about 
by  fenfible  objeds  j and  that  moral  virtue  is  only  a name,  a notion,  a 
chimsera,  an  enthufiafm,  or  at  beft  a fafhion,  uncertain  and  changeable,  like 
all  other  fafhions.  EUPH.  What  do  you  think,  of  health;  doth 

it  depend  on  fancy  and  caprice,  or  is  it  fomething  real  in  the  bodily 
compofition  of  a man?  LTS.  Health  is  fomething  real,  which  refults. 
from  the  right  conftitution  and  temperature  of  the  organs  and  the  fluids 
circulating  through  them.  EUPH.  This  you  fay  is  health  of  body. 
LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  And  may  we  not  fuppofe  an  healthy  conftitution 
of  Ibul,  when  the  notions  are  right,  the  judgments  true,  the  will  regu- 
lar, the  paflions  and  appetites  direded  to  their  proper  objeds,  and  con- 
fined within  due  bounds  ? This,  in  regard  to  the  foul,  feems  what  health 
is  to  the  body.  And  the  man  whofe  mind  is  fo  conftituted,  is  he  not 
properly  called  virtuous?  And  to  produce  this  healthy  difpofition  in 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  fhould  not  every  good  man  employ  his 
endeavours?  If  thefe  things  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  as  to  me  they 
feem  to  have,  it  will  not  then  be  fo  clear  a point  that  virtue  is  a meer 
whim  or  falhion,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  reprefent  it;  I muft  own  fome- 
thing unexpededly,  after  what  had  been  difcourfed  in  laft  evening’s 
conference,  which  if  you  would  call  to  mind,  it  might  perhaps  fave 
both  of  us  fome  trouble.  LTS.  Would  you  know  the  truth,  Euphranor? 
I mull:  own  I have  quite  forgot  all  your  difcourfe  about  virtue,  duty,  and 
all  fuch  points,  which,  being  of  an  airy  notional  nature,  are  apt  to  va- 
nilh,  and  leave  no  trace  on  a mind  accuftomed  only  to  receive  imprefli- 
on  from  realities. 
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XIII.  Having  heard  thefe  words,  Euphranor  looked  at  Crito  and  me, 
and  faid  fmiling,  I have  miflaken  my  part;  it  was  mine  to  learn,  and  his 
to  inftrud.  Then  addrelling  himfelf  to  Ly/icles^  Deal  faithfully,  faid  he, 
and  kt  me  know  whether  the  public  benefit  of  vice  be  in  truth  that 
which  makes  you  plead  for  it  ? LTS.  I love  to  fpeak  frankly  what  I 
think.  Know  then,  that  private  intereft  is  the  firft  and  principal  confi- 
deration  with  philofophers  of  our  fecft.  Now  of  all  interefts  pleafure  is 
that  which  hath  the  ftrongeft  charms,  and  no  pleafures  like  thofe  which 
are  heightened  and  enlivened  by  licence.  Herein  confifls  the  peculiar 
excellency  of  our  principles,  that  they  fhew  people  how  to  ferve  their 
country  by  diverting  themfelves,  caufing  the  two  ftreams  of  public  fpirit 
and  felf-love  to  unite  and  run  in  the  fame  channel.  I have  told  you  al- 
ready, that  I admit  a nation  might  fubfift  by  the  rules  of  virtue.  But 
give  me  leave  to  fay,  it  will  barely  fubfift,  in  a dull  joylefs  infipid  flate, 
whereas  the  fprightly  excefles  of  vice  infpire  men  with  joy : and  where 
particulars  rejoice,  the  public,  which  is  made  up  of  particulars,  mufl  do 
fo  tQO;  that  is,  the  public  muft  be  happy.  This  I take  to  be  an  irre- 
fragable argument.  But  to  give  you  its  full  force,  and  make  it  as  plain 
as  poflible,  I will  trace  things  from  their  original.  Happinefs  is  the  end 
to  which  created  beings  naturally  tend,  but  we  find  that  all  animals,  whe- 
ther  men  or  brutes,  do  naturally  and  principally  purfue  real  plealure  of 
fenfe,  which  is  therefore  to  be  thought  their  fupreme  good,  their  true 
end  and  happinefs.  It  is  for  this  men  live,  and  whoever  underflands  life 
muft  allow  that  man  to  enjoy  the  top  and  flower  of  it,  who  hath  a quick 
fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  withal  fpirit,  flcill,  and  fortune  fufficient  to  gratify 
every  appetite  and  every  tafle.  Niggards  and  fools  vvill  envy  or  traduce 
fuch  a one  becaule  they  cannot  equal  him*  Hence,  all  that  fcber  trifling 
in  difparagement  of  what  every  one  would  be  mafter  of  if  he  could,  a 
full  freedom  and  unlimited  fcope  of  pleafure.  EUPH.  Let  me  fee  whe- 
ther I underftand  you.  Pleafure  of  fenfe,  you  fay,  is  the  chief  pleafure. 
LI'S,  I do.  EUPH,  And  this  would  be  crampt  and  diminiflied  by  vir- 
tue. 
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tuc.  LTS.  It  would.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Lyjicles^  is  pleafure  then  at  the 
height  when  the  appetites  are  fatisfied.?  LTS.  There  is  then  only  an  in- 
dolence, the  lively  fenfe  of  pleafure  being  paft.  EUPH.  It  (hould  feenx 
therefore,  that  the  appetites  muft  be  always  craving  to  preferve  pleafure 
alive.  LTS.  That  is  our  fenfe  of  the  matter.  EUPH.  The  Greek  phi- 
lofopher therefore  was  in  the  right,  who  confidered  the  body  of  a man  of 
pleafure  as  a leaky  veffel,  always  filling  and  never  full.  LTS.  You 
may  divert  yourfelf  with  allegories,  if  you  pleafe.  But  all  the  while  ours 
is  literally  the  true  tafte  of  nature.  Look  throughout  the  univerfe,  and 
you  fhall  find  birds  and  fifhes,  beads  and  infedls,  all  kinds  of  animals, 
with  which  the  creation  fwarms,  conftantly  engaged  by  inflindt  in  the 
purfuit  of  fenfible  pleafure.  And  fhall  man  alone  be  the  grave  fool  who 
thwarts,  and  croffes,  and  fubdues  his  appetites,  whilft  his  fellow-creatures 
do  all  mod  joyfully  and  freely  indulge  them?  EUPH.  How!  Lyficles. 
I thought  that  being  governed  by  the  fenfes,  appetites,  and  paffions,  was 
the  mod  grievous  davery ; and  that  the  proper  budnefs  of  free-thinkers, 
or  philofophers,  had  been  to  fet  men  from  the  power  of  ambition^  ava- 
rice, and  fenfuality.  LTS.  You  midake  the  point.  We  make  men  re- 
lifh  the  world,  attentive  to  their  intereds,  lively  and  luxurious  in  their 
pleafures,  without  fear  or  redraint  either  from  God  or  man.  Wedefpife 
thofe  preaching  writers,  who  ufed  to  didurb  or  cramp  the  pleafures  and 
amufements  of  human  life.  We  hold,  that  a wife  man  who  meddles 
with  budnefs,  doth  it  altogether  for  his  intered,  and  refers  his  intered  to 
his  pleafure.  With  us  it  is  a maxim,  that  a man  fhould  feize  the  mo- 
ments as  they  fly.  Without  love,  and  wine,  and  play,  and  late  hours, 
we  hold  life  not  to  be  worth  living.  I grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  fome- 
thing  grofs  and  ill-bred  in  the  vices  of  mean  men,  which  the  genteel 
philofopher  abhors.  CRI.  But  to  cheat,  whore,  betray,  get  drunk,  do 
all  thefe  things  decently,  this  is  true  wifdom,  and  elegance  of  tade. 
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XIV.  EUPH.  To  me  who  have  been  ufed  to  another  way  of  thinking, 
this  new  philofophy  feems  difficult  to  digeft.  I muft  therefore  beg  leave 
to  examine  its  principles,  with  the  fame  freedom  that  you  do  thofe  of 
other  feds.  LTS.  Agreed.  EUPH.  You  fay,  if  I miftake  not,  that  a 
wife  man  purfues  only  his  private  intereft,  and  that  this  confids  in  fen- 
fual  pleafure,  for  proof  whereof  you  appeal  to  nature.  Is  not  this  what 
you  advance?  LTS.  It  is,  EUPH.  You  conclude  therefore,  that  as 
other  animals  are  guided  by  natural  inflind,  man  too  ought  to  follow  the 
didates  of  fenfe  and  appetite.  LTS.  I do.  EUPH.  But  in  this,  do  you 
not  argue  as  if  man  had  only  fenfe  and  appetite  for  his  guides,  on  which 
fuppofition  there  might  be  truth  in  what  you  fay?  But  what  if  he  hath 
intelled,  reafon,  a higher  inftind  and  a nobler  life  ? If  this  be  the  cafe, 
and  you  being  man,  live  like  a brute,  is  it  not  the  way  to  be  defrauded  of 
your  true  happinefs  ? to  be  mortified  and  difappointed  ? Confider  moft 
forts  of  brutes  j you  Iball  perhaps  find  them  have  a greater  Ihare  of  fen- 
fual  happinefs  than  man.  LTS.  To  our  forrow  we  do.  This  hath  made 
feveral  gentlemen  of  our  fed  envy  brutes,  and  lament  the  lot  of  human 
kind.  CRL  It  was  a confideration  of  this  fort  which  infpired  Erotylus^ 
with  the  laudable  ambition  of  wiffiing  himfelf  a fnail,  upon  hearing  of 
certain  particularities  difcovered  in  that  animal  by  a modern  virtuofo. 
EUPH.  Tell  me,  Lyjicles.^  if  you  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  gold  and 
filver,  ffiould  you  envy  another  for  having  a little  more  copper  than  you? 
LTS.  I ffiould  not.  EUPH  Are  not  reafon,  imagination,  and  fenfe,. 
faculties  differing  in  kind,  and  in  rank  higher  one  than  another.  LTS. 
I do  not  deny  it.  • EUPH.  Their  ads  therefore  differ  in  kind).  L2''S. 
They  do.  EUPH.  Confequently  the  pleafures  perfedive  of  thofe  ads 
are  alfo  different,  LTS.  They  are.  EUPH.  You  admit  therefore  three 
forts  of  pleafure;  pleafure  of  reafon,  pleafure  of  imagination,  and  plea- 
fure of  fenfe.  LTS.  I do.  EUPH  And,  as  it  is  reafonable  to  think, 
the  operation  of  the  higheft  and  nobleft  faculty  to  be  attended' with  the 
higheft  pleafure,  may  we  not  fuppofe  the  two  former  to  be  as  gold  or 
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filver,  and  the  latter  only  as  copper  ? whence  it  (hould  feem  to  follow, 
that  man  need  not  envy  or  imitate  a brute.  LTS.  And  neverthelefs  there 
are  very  ingenious  men  who  do.  And  furely  every  one  may  be  allowed 
to  know  what  he  wants,  and  wherein  his  true  happinefs  confifts.  EUPH* 
Is  it  not  plain  that  different  animals  have  different  pleafures.?  Take  a hog 
from  his  ditch  or  dunghil,  lay  him  on  a rich  bed,  treat  him  with  fweet- 
meats,  and  mufic,  and  perfumes.  AH  thefe  things  will.be  no  entertain- 
ment to  him.  Do  not  a bird,  a beaft,  a fifh,  amufe  themfelves  in  vari- 
ous manners,  infomuch  that  what  is  pleating  to  one  may  be  death  to  an- 
other? Is  it  ever  feen  that  one  of  thofe  animals  quits  its  own  element  or 
way  of  living,  to  adopt  that  of  another?  And  fhall  man  quit  his  own 
nature  to  imitate  a brute?  LTS.  But  fenfe  is  not  only  natural  to  brutes; 
is  it  not  alfo  natural  to  man  ? EUPH  It  is,  but  with  this  difference,  it 
raaketh  the  whole  of  a brute,  but  is  the  loweft  part  or  faculty  of  a hu- 
man foul.  The  nature  of  any  thing  is  peculiarly  that  which  doth  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  other  things,  not  what  it  hath  in  common  with  them.  Do 
you  allow  this  to  be  true  ? LTS.  I do.  EUPH.  And  is  not  reafon  that 
which  makes  the  principal  difference  between  man  and  other  animals  ? 
LTS.  It  is.  EUPH.  Reafon  therefore  being  the  principal  part  of  our 
nature,  whatever  is  moft  reafonable  fhould  feem  mofl  natural  to  man. 
Muft  we  not  therefore  think  rational  pleafures  more  agreeable  to  human 
kind,  than  thofe  of  fenfe?  Man  and  beaft  having  different  natures,  feem 
to  have  different  faculties,  different  enjoyments,  and  different  forts  of 
happinefs.  \^ou  can  eafily  conceive,  that  the  fort  of  life  which  makes 
the  happinefs  of  a mole  or  a bat,  would  be  a very  wretched  one  for  an 
eagle.  And  may  you  not  as  well  conceive  that  the  happinefs  of  a brute 
can  never  conftitute  the  true  happinefs  of  a man  ? A beaft,  without  re- 
ftedion  or  remorfe,  without  forefight,  or  appetite  of  immortality,  with- 
out notion  of  vice  or  virtue,  or  order,  or  reafon,  or  knowledge ! What 
motive,  what  grounds  can  there  be  for  bringing  down  man,  in  whom 
are  all  thefe  things,  to  a level  wdth  fuch  a creature  ? What  merit,  what 
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ambition  in  the  minute  pbilofopher  to  make  fuch  an  animal  a guide  or 
rule  for  human  life  ? 

XV.  LTS.  It  is  ftrange,  Euphranory  that  one  who  admits  freedom  of 
thought,  as  you  do,  fhould  yet  be  fuch  a flave  to  prejudice.  You  ftill 
talk  of  order  and  virtue,  as  of  real  things,  as  if  our  philofophers  had  ne- 
ver demonftrated,  that  they  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  are  only 
the  effedls  of  education,  I know,  faid  CritOy  how  the  minute  philofo- 
phers are  accuftomed  to  demonftrate  this  point.  They  confider  the  'ani- 
mal nature  of  man,  or  man  fo  far  forth  «as  he  is  animal  j and  it  muft  be' 
owned  that  confidered  in  that  light,  he  hath  no  fenfe’of  duty,  no  notion 
of  virtue.  He  therefore,  who  fhould  look  for  virtue  among  meer  ani- 
mals, or  human  kind  as  fuch,  would  look  in  the  wrong  place.  But  that 
pbilofopher  who  is  attentive  only  to  the  animal  part  of  his  being,  and 
raifeth  his  theories  from  the  very  dregs  of  our  fpecies,  might  probably  upon 
fecond  thoughts  find  himfelf  miftaken.  Look  you,  CritOy  faid  L^ificksy  my 
argument  is  with  Euphranor y to  whom  addreffing  his  difcourfe ; ' I obferve, 
faid  he,  that  you  ftand  much  upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  This  thing 
of  dignity  is  an  old  worn-out  notion,  which  depends  on  other  notions  old 
and  ftale,  and  worn-out,  fuch  as  an  immaterial  fpirit,  and  a ray  derived 
from  the  Divinity.  But  in  'thefe  days  men  of  fenfe  rnake  a jcft  of  all 
this  grandeur  and  dignity ; and  many  there  are  would  gladly  exchange 
their  (hare  of  it  for  the  repofe  and  freedom,  and  fenfuality  of  a brute. 
But  comparifons  are  odious : waving  therefore  all  inquiry  concerning  the 
refpedive  excellencies  of  man  and  beaft,  and  whether  it  is  beneath  a man 
to  follow  or  imitate  brute  animals,  in  judging  of  the  chief  good  and  con- 
dud  of  life  and  manners,  I (hall  be  content  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  men  themfelves,  for  the  truth  of  my  notions.  Do  but  look  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  a(k  the  common  run  of  men,  whether  pleafure  of 
fenfe  be  not  the  only  true,  folid,  fubfiantial  good  of  their  kind  .?  EUPH. 
But  might  not  the  fame  vulgar  fort  of  men  prefer  a piece  of  fign-pofl 
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painting  to  one  of  Raphael's^  or  a Griih-jlreet  ballad  to  an  ode  of  Horace^ 
Is  there  not  a real  difference  between  good  and  bad  writing?  LYS, 
There  is.  EUPH.  And  yet  you  will  allow  there  muft  be  a maturity  and 
improvement  of  underftanding  to  difcern  this  difference,  which  doth  not 
make  it  therefore  lefs  real.  LYS,  I will.  EUPH,  In  the  fame  manner 
what  fhould  hinder,  but  there  may  be  in  nature  a true  difference  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  although  it  require  fome  degree  of  reflexion  and 
judgment  to  obferve  it  ? In  order  to  know  whether  a thing  be  agreeable 
to  the  rational  nature  of  man,  it  feems  one  fhould  rather  obferve  and 
confult  thofe  who  have  moft  employed  or  improved  their  reafon.  LYS. 
V/ell,  I fhall  not  infill  on  confulting  the  common  herd  of  mankind. 
From  the  ignorant  and  grofs  vulgar,  I might  myfelf  appeal  in  many  cafes' 
to  men  of  rank  and  fafhion.  EUPH,  They  are  a fort  of  men  I have  not 
the  honour  to  know  much  of  by  my  own  obfervation.  But  I remember 
a remark  of  Arijiotle^  who  was  himfelf  a courtier  and  knew  them  well. 

‘ Virtue,  faith  he,  * and  good  fenfe  are  not  the  property  of  high  birth  or 
‘ a great  eflate.  Nor  if  they  who  poffefs  thefe  advantages,  wanting  a 
‘ tafle  for  rational  pleafures,  betake  themfelves  to  thofe  of  fenfe  j ought 
‘ we  therefore  to  efleem  them  eligible,  any  more  than  we  fhould  the 
* toys  and  pafliraes  of  children,  becaufe  they  feem  fo  to  them  ?■  And 
indeed  one  may  be  allowed  to  queflion,  whether  the  trueft  eflimate  of 
things  was  to  be  expedled  from^  a mind  intoxicated  with  luxury,  and  dazr 
sled  with  the  fplendor  of  high  living. 

Cum  Jiupet  infants  acies  fulgoribus^  - & cum  ^ 

Acclinis  fulfis  animus  meliora  recufat,  Hor. 

Crito  upon  this  obferved,  that  he  knew  an  Englijh-  nobleman  who  in 
the  prime  of  life  profeffeth  a liberal  art;  and  is  the  firfl  man  of  his  pro- 
feffion  in  the  world  j and  that  he  was  very  fure  he  had  more  pleafure  from 
the  exercife  of  that  elegant  art,  than  from  any  fenfual  enjoyment  within 
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the  power  of  one  of  the  largeft  fortunes,  and  moft  bountiful  fpirits  in 
Great  Britain. 

XVI.  LTS.  But  why  need  we  have  recourfe  to  the  judgment  of  other 
men  in  fo  plain  a cafe.?  I appeal  to  your  own  breaft,  confult  that,  and 
then  fay  if  fenlible  pleafure  be  not  the  chief  good  of  man.  EUPH.  I, 
for  my  part,  have  often  thought  thofe  pleafures  which  are  higheft  in  the 
efteera  of  fenfualifts,  fo  far  from  being  the  chiefeft  good,  that  it  feemed 
doubtful  upon  the  whole,  whether  they  were  any  good  at  all,  any  more 
than  the  meer  removal  of  pain.  Are  not  our  wants  and  appetites  un- 
eafy  ? LTS.  They  are.  EUPH.  Doth  not  fenfual  pleafure  confift  in 
fatisfying  them  ? LTS.  It  doth.  EUPH.  But  the  cravings  are  tedious, 
the  fatisfaftion  momentary.  Is  it  not  fo  ? LTS.  It  is,  but  what  then  ? 
EUPH.  Why  then  it  fhould  feem  that  fenfual  pleafure  is  but  a fhort  de- 
liverance from  long  pain.  A long  avenue  of  unealinefs  leads  to  a point 
of  pleafure,  which  ends  in  difguft  or  remorfe.  CRI.  And  he  who  pur- 
fues  this  ignis  fatuus  imagines  himfelf  a philofopher  and  free-thinker. 
LTS.  Pedants  are  governed  by  words  and  notions,  while  the  wifer  men 
of  pleafure  follow  fad,  nature  and  fenfe.  CRI.  But  what  if  notional 
pleafures  fhould  in  fad  prove  the  moft  real  and  lafling?  Pure  pleafures 
.of  reafon  and  imagination  neither  hurt  the  health,  nor  wafte  the  fortune, 
nor  gall  the  confcience.  By  them  the  mind  is  long  entertained  without 
loathing  or  fatlety.  On  the  other  hand  a notion  (which  with  you  it 
feems  paffeth  for  nothing)  often  embitters  the  moft  lively  fenfual  plea- 
fures, which  at  bottom  will  be  found  alfo  to  depend  upon  notion  more 
than  perhaps  you  imagine,  it  being  a vulgar  remark,  that  thofe  things  are 
more  enjoyed  by  hope  and  foretafte  of  the  foul  than  by  pofTeffion.  Thus 
much  is  yielded,  that  the  adual  enjoyment  is  very  fhort,  and  the  alter- 
native of  appetite  and  difguft  long  as  well  as  uneafy.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  fliould  feem  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  called  men  of  pleafure 
from  their  eager  purfuit  of  it,  do  in  reality  with  great  expence  of  fortune, 
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eafe,  and  health  purchafe  pain.  LTS.  You  may  fpin  out  plaufible  argu- 
ments, but  will  after  all  find  it  a difficult  matter  to  convince  me  that  fo 
many  ingenious  men  ffiould  not  be  able  to  diftinguhh  between  things  fo 
diredly  oppofite  as  pain  and  pleafure.  How  is  it  polfible  to  account  for 
this?  CRL  I believe  a reafon  may  be  afligned  for  it,  but  to  men  of  plea- 
fure no  truth  is  fo  palatable  as  a fable.  Jo^e  once  upon  a time  having 
ordered,  that  pleafure  and  pain  fhould  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  in 
every  dofe  of  human  life,  upon  a complaint,  that  fome  men  endeavoured 
to  feparate  what  he  had  joined,  and  taking  more  than  their  Ihare  of  the 
fweet,  would  leave  all  the  four  for  others,  commanded  Mercury  to  put  a 
flop  to  this  evil,  by  fixing  on  each  delinquent  a pair  of  invifible  fpedacles, 
which  ffiould  change  the  appearance  of  things,  making  pain  look  like 
pleafure,  and  pleafure  like  pain,  labour  like  recreation,  and  recreation 
like  labour.  From  that  time  the  men  of  pleafure  are  eternally  miftaking 
and  repenting.  LTS.  If  your  dodrine  takes  place  I would  fain  know 
what  can  be  the  advantage  of  a great  fortune,  which  all  mankind  fo  ea- 
gerly purfue?  CRL  It  is  a common  faying  with  Eucrates^  that  a great 
fortune  is  an  edged  tool^  which  a hundred  may  come  at,  for  one  who  knows 
how  to  ufe  it,  fo  much  eafier  is  the  art  of  getting  than  that  of  fpending. 
What  its  advantage  is  I will  not  fay,  but  I will  venture  to  declare  what 
it  is  not.  I am  fure  that  where  abundance  excludes  want,  and  enjoy- 
ment prevents  appetites,  there  is  not  the  quickeft  fenfe  of  thofe  plea- 
fures  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  in  which  the  footman  hath  often  a 
greater  (hare  than  his  lord,  who  cannot  enlarge  his  ftomach  in  propor- 
tion to  his  effate. 

XVII.  Reafbnable  and  well  educated  men  of  all  ranks  have,  I be- 
lieve, pretty  much  the  fame  amufements,  notwithftanding  the  difference 
of  their  fortunes : but  thofe  who  are  particularly  diftinguilhed  as  men 
of  pleafure  feem  to  poffefs  it  in  a very  fmall  degree.  EUPH.  I have 
heard  that  among  perfons  of  that  chara<ffer,  a game  of  cards  is  efteemed 
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a chief  diverfion.  LTS.  Without  cards  there  could  be  no  living  for 
people  of  faftiion.  It  is  the  moft  delightful  way  of  palling  an  evening 
when  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  got  together,  who  would  otherwife  be  at 
a lofs  what  to  fay  or  do  with  themfelves.  But  a pack  of  cards  is  fo  en- 
gaging,  that  it  doth  not  only  employ  them  when  they  are  met,  but 
ferves  to  draw  them  together,  ^adrille  gives  them  pleafure  in  prorpe<Sl 
during  the  dull  hours  of  the  day,  they  refle(5l  on  it  with  delight,  and  it 
furnilhes  dilcourfe  when  it  is  over.  CRL  One  would  be  apt  to  fufpe<^f 
thefe  people  of  condition  pafs  their  time  but  heavily,  and  are  but  little 
the  better  for  their  fortunes,  whofe  chief  amufement  is  a thing  in  the 
power  of  every  porter  or  footman,  who  is  as  well  qualified  to  receive 
pleafure  from  cards  as  a peer.  I can  eafily  conceive  that  when  people 
of  a certain  turn  are  got  together,  they  Ihould  prefer  doing  any  thing  to 
the  ennui  of  their  own  converfation  j but  it  is  not  eafily  to  conceive  there 
is  any  great  pleafure  in  this.  What  a card-table  can  afford  requires 
neither  parts  nor  fortune  to  judge  of.  LTS.  Play  is  a ferious  amufe- 
ment  that  comes  to  the  relief  of  a man  of  pleafure,  after  the  more  lively 
and  affecSting  enjoyments  of  fenfe.  It  kills  time  beyond  any  thing,  and 
is  a moft  admirable  anodyne  to  divert  or  prevent  thought,  which  might 
otherwife  prey  upon  the  mind.  CRL  1 can  eafily  comprehend,  that  no 
man  upon  earth  ought  to  prize  anodynes  for  the  fpleen,  more  than  a 
man  of  falhion  and  pleafure.  An  ancient  fage  fpeaking  of  one  of  that 
character,  faith  he  is  made  wretched  by  difappointments  and  appetites, 
xiMifur»i  axeTvyx»>»>»  *** And  if  this  was  true  of  the  Greeks  who  lived 
in  the  fun,  and  had  fo  much  fpirit,  I am  apt  to  think  it  is  ftill  more  fo 
of  our  modern  Englijh.  Something  there  is  in  our  climate  and  complexi- 
on, that  makes  idlenefs  no  where  fo  much  its  own  punilhment  as  in 
England,  where  an  uneducated  fine  gentleman  pays  for  his  momentary 
pleafures,  with  long  and  cruel  intervals  of  fpleen  j for  relief  of  which  he 
is  driven  into  fenfual  excelTes,  that  produce  a proportionable  depreflion 
of  fpirits,  which,  as  it  createth  a greater  want  of  pleafures,  fo  it  leffens 
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the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  a call  of  thought  in  the  complexion 
of  an  EngliJIman,  which  renders  him  the  moft  unfuccefsful  rake  in  the 
world.  He  is  (as  Arijlotle  expreffeth  it)  at  variance  with  himfelf.  He 
is  neither  brute  enough  to  enjoy  his  appetites,  nor  man  enough  to  go- 
vern them.  He  knows  and  feels  that  what  he  purfues  is  not  his  true 
good,  his  reflexion  ferving  only  to  fhew  him  that  mifery  which  his  ha- 
bitual floth  and  indolence  will  not  fuffer  him  to  remedy.  At  length 
being  grown  odious  to  himfelf,  and  abhorring  his  own  company,  he 
runs  into  every  idle  affembly,  not  from  the  hopes  of  pleafure,  but  meer- 
ly  to  refpite  the  pain  of  his  own  mind.  Liftlefs  and  uneafy  at  the  prefent, 
he  hath  no  delight  in  refleding  on  what  is  part,  or  in  the  profpedt  of 
any  thing  to  come.  This  man  of  pleafure,  when  after  a wretched  fcene 
of  vanity  and  woe  his  animal  nature  is  worn  to  the  flumps,  wifhes  and 
dreads  death  by  turns,  and  is  Tick  of  living,  without  having  ever  tried  or 
known  the  true  life  of  man.  EUPH.  It  is  well  this  fort  of  life,  which 
is  of  fo  little  benefit  to  the  owner,  conduceth  fo  much  to  that  of  the 
public.  But  pray  tell  me,  do  thefe  gentlemen  fet  up  for  minute  phi- 
lofophers?  CRL  That  fe<fl  you  mufl  know  contains  two  forts  of  philofo- 
phers,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  Thofe  I have  been  defcribing  are  of  the 
former  kind.  They  differ  rather  in  practice  than  in  theory.  As  an  old- 
.cr,  graver  or  duller  man  from  one  that  is  younger,  and  more  capable  or 
fond  of  pleafure.  The  dry  philofopher  paffeth  his  time  but  drily.  He 
has  the  honour  of  pimping  for  the  vices  of  more  fprightly  men,  who  in 
return  offer  fonae  fraall  incenfe  to  hjs  vanity.  Upon  this  encouragement, 
and  to  make  his  own  mind  eafy  w’’hen  it  is  pafl  being  pleafed,  he  em- 
ploys hipif^lf  in  juflifying  thofe  exeelTes  he  cannot  partake  in.  But  to  re- 
turn to  your  queflion,  thofe  mifera,ble  folk  are  mighty  men  for  the  mi- 
nute philofophy.  EUPH,  What  hinders  them  then  from  putting  an 
end  to  their  lives  ? CRL  Their  not  being  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  v/hat 
they  profefs.  Some  indeed  in  a fit  of  defpair  do  now  and  then  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  themfelves.  And  as  the  minute  philofophy  prevails,  we 
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daily  fee  more  examples  of  fuicide.  But  they  bear  no  proportion  to' 
thofe  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  lives  if  they  durft.  My  friend 
Clinias^  who  had  been  one  of  them,  and  a philofopher  of  rank,  let  me 
into  the  fecret  hiftory  of  their  doubts  and  fears  and  irrefolute  refolutions 
of  making  away  with  themfelves,  which  laft  he  alfures  me  is  a frequent 
topic  with  men  of  pleafure,  when  they  have  drunk  themfelves  into  a 
Ktlle  fpirit.  It  was  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical  valour,  the  renowned 
philofopher  Hermocrates  fhot  himfelf  through  the  head.  The  fame  thing 
hath  fince  been  pradifed  by  feveral  others  to  the  great  relief  of  their 
friends.  Splenetic,  worried,  and  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  they  run- 
upon  their  doom,  with  the  fame  courage  as  a bird  runs  into  the  mouth 
of  a rattle  fnake,  not  becaufe  they  are  bold  to  die,  but  becaufe  they 
are  afraid  to  live.  Clinias  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  irreligion,  by  the 
difcourfe  and  opinion  of  other  minute  philofophers,  who  were  mutually 
ftrengthened  in  their  own  unbelief  by  his.  After  this  manner,  authority/ 
working  in  a circle,  they  endeavoured  to  atheize  one  another.  But 
though  he  pretended  even  to  a demonftration  againft  the  being  of  a 
God,  yet  he  could  not  inwardly  conquer  his  own  belief.  He  fell  tick,, 
and  acknowledged  this  truth,  is  now  a fober  man  and  a good  chriftian ; 
owns  he  was  never  fo  happy  as  (ince  he  became  fuch,  nor  fo  wretched 
as  while  he  was  a minute  philofopher.  And  he  who  has  tried  both  con-e- 
ditions may  be  allowed  a proper  judge  of  both.  LY^.  Truly  a fine, 
account  of  the  brightefl  and  braveft  men  of  the  age.  CRI.  Bright  and 
brave  are  fine  attributes.  But  our  curate  is  of  opinion,,  that  ail  your  free- 
thinking  rakes  are  either  fools  or  cowards.  Thus  he  argues;  if  fuch  a 
man  doth  not  fee  his  true  intereft,  he  wants  fenfe,  if  he  doth  but  dare 
notpurfue  it,  he  wants  courage.  In  this  manner  from  the  defed  of  fenfe 
and  courage,  he  deduceth  that  whole  fpecies  of  men,  W'ho  are  fo  apt  to^ 
value  themfelves  upon  both  thofe  qualities.  LYS.  As  for  their  courage 
they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  proof  of  it  ;■  and  for  their  underfiand- 
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ing,  thanks  to  nature,  it  is  of  a fizc.  n9|;,to  be  meafured  by  country 

XVIII.  EUPH.  But  Socrates,  who  was  no  country  parfon,  fufpedted  your 
men  of  pleafure  were  fuch  through  ignorance,  LTS.  Ignorance  of  what  > 
EUPH.  Of  the  art  of  computing.  'It  was  his  opinion  that  rakes  cannot 
reckon*.  And  that  for  want^of  this  fkill  they  make  wrong  judgments 
about  pleafure,  on  the  right  choice  of  which  their  happiriefs  depends. 
LTS.  I do  not  underftand  you.  EUPH.  Do  you  grant  that  fenfe  per- 
ceiveth  only  fenfible  things  ? LTS.  I do.  EUPH.  Senfe  perceiveth  on- 
ly things  prefent.  LTS.  This  too  I grant.  EUPH.  Future  pleafures, 
therefore,  and  pleafures  of  the  underftanding,  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  adlual  fenfe.  LTS.  They  are  not.  EUPH.  Thofe  therefore  w'ho 
judge  of  pleafure  by  fenfe,  may  find  themfelves  miflaken  at  the  foot 
of  the  account. 

t Cum  lapidofa  chiragra 
Contudit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi. 

Tum  crajfos  transtjfe  dies  lucemque  palujlrem,  ■■  . 

Et  fibi  jam  feri  vitam  ingemuere  reliSfam. 

To  make  a right  computation,  fhould  you  not  confider  all  the  faculties 

and  all  the  kinds  of  pleafure,  taking  into  your  account  the  future  as  well 

1 

as  the  prefent,  and  rating  them  all  according  to  their  true  value  ? CRT. 
The  Epicureans  themfelves  allowed,  that  pleafure  which  procures  a 
greater  pain,  or  hinders  a greater  pleafure,  fhould  be  regarded  as  a pain  j 
and,  that  pain  w'hich  procures  a greater  pleafure,  or  prevents  a greater 
pain,  is  to  be  accounted  a pleafure.  In  order  therefore  to  make  a true 
eft i mate  of  pleafure,  the  great  fpring  of  adion,  and  that  from  whence  the 
eondud  of  life  takes  its  bias,  we  ought  to  compute  intelledual  pleafures 


parfbns. 


* Plato  in  protag. 


t Perfius,  Sat.  5. 
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and  future  pleafures,  as  well  as  prefent  and  fenfible:  we  ought  to  make  al- 
lowance in  the  valuation  of  each  particular  pleafure,  for  all  the  pains 
and  evils,  for  all  the  difguft,  remorfe,  and  thame  that  attend  it : we 
ought  to  regard  both  kind  and  quantity,  the  fincerity,  the  intenfenefs, 
and  the  duration  of  pleafures.  EUPH.  And  all  thefe  points  duly  con- 
iidered,  will  not  Socrates  feera  to  have  had  realbn  of  his  fide,  when  he 
thought  ignorance  made  rakes,  and  particularly  their  being  ignorant  of 
what  he  calls  the  fcience  of  more  and  lefs,  greater  and  fmaller,  equality 
and  comparifon,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  art  of  computing?  LTS.  x\ll  this 
difeourfe  feems  notional.  For  real  abilities  of  every  kind,  it  is  well 
known,  we  have  the  brighteft  men  of  the  age  among  us.  But  all  thofe 
who  know  the  world  do  calculate  that  what  you  call  a good  chriftian, 
who  hath  neither  a large  confcience,  nor  unprejudiced  mind,  muft  be 
unfit  for  the  affairs  of  it.  Thus  you  fee,  while  you  compute  yourfelves 
out  of  pleafure,  others  compute  you  out  of  bufinefs.  What  then  are 
you  good  for  with  all  your  computation  ? EUPH.  1 have  all  imaginable 
refpedt  for  the  abilities  of  free-thinkers.  My  only  fear  was,  their  parts 
might  be  too  lively  for  fuch  flow  talents  as  forecafl  and  computation, 
the  gifts  of  ordinary  men. 

XIX.  CRL  I cannot  make  them'the  fame  compliment  that  Euphranor 
does.  For  though  I fhall  not  pretend  to  chara(^lerize  the  whole  fe6t, 
yet  thus  much  I may  truly  affirm,  that  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  my  way 
have  been  moflly  raw  men  of  pleafure,  old  fliarpers  in  bufinefs,  or  a 
third  fort  of  lazy  feiolifts,  who  are  neither  men  of  bufinefs,  nor  men  of 
fpeculation,  but  fet  up  for  judges  or  critics  in  all  kinds,  without  having 
made  a progrefs  in  any.  Thefe  among  men  of  the  world  pafs  for  pro- 
found theorifts,  and  among  fpeculative  men  would  feem  to  know  the 
world  ; a conceited  race,  equally  ufelefs  to  the  affairs  and  fiudies  of  man- 
kind. Such  as  thefe,  for  the  mofl  part,  feem  to  be  fedaries  of  the  mi- 
nute philofophy.  1 will  not  deny  that  now  and  then  you  may  meet 
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with  a man  of  eafy  manners,  that,  without  thofe  faults  and  affedati- 
ons,  is  carried  into  the  party  by  the  meer  ftream  of  education,  fafhion, 
or  company  ; all  which  do  in  this  age  prejudice  men  againft  religion, 
even  thofe  who  mechanically  rail  at  prejudice.  I muft  not  forget  that 
the  minute  philofophers  have  alfo  a ftrong  party  among  the  beaux  and 
fine  ladies ; and,  as  affedlations  out  of  character  are  often  the  ftrongeft, 
there  is  nothing  fo  dogmatical  and  inconvincible  as  one  of  thefe  fine 
things,  when  it  fets  up  for  free-thinking.  But,  be  thefe  profelTors  of  the 
fed  never  fo  dogmatical,  their  authority  muft  needs  be  fmall  with  men 
of  fenfe;  for  who  would  choofe  for  his  guide  in  the  fearch  for  truth  a 
man  whofe  thoughts  and  time  are  taken  up  with  drefs,  vifits,  and  diver- 
fions  ? or  whofe  education  hath  been  behind  a counter,  or  in  an  office  ? 
or  whofe  fpeculations  have  been  employed  on  the  forms  of  bufinefs, 
who  are  only  well  read  in  the  ways  and  commerce  of  mankind,  in 
ftock  jobbing,  purloining,  fupplanting,  bribing?  Or  would  any  man  in 
his  fenfes  give  a fig  for  meditations  and  difcoveries  made  over  a bottle? 
And  yet  it  is  certain,  that  inftead  of  thought,  books,  and  ftudy,  moft 
free-thinkers  are  the  profelytes  of  a drinking  club.  Their  principles 
are  often  fettled,  and  decifions  on  the  deepeft  points  made,  when  they 
are  not  fit  to  make  a bargain.  LTS.  You  forget  our  writers,  Crito, 
They  make  a world  of  profelytes.  CRl.  So  would  worfe  writers  in 
fuch  a caufe.  Alas!  how  few  read!  and  of  thefe,  how  few  are  able  to 
judge!  How  many  with  your  notions  true!  How  many  had  rather 
be  diverted  than  inftruded ! How  many  are  convinced  by  a title ! I may 
allow  your  reafons  to  be  effedual,  without  allowing  them  to  be  good. 
Arguments,  in  themfelves  of  fmall  weight,  have  great  effed,  when  they 
are  recommended  by  a miftaken  intereft,  when  they  are  pleaded  for 
by  paflion,  when  they  are  countenanced  by  the  humour  of  the  age  j 
and  above  all,  with  fbme  fort  of  men,  when  they  are  againft  law,  go- 
vernment, and  eftablifhed  opinions,  things  which,  as  a wife  or  good 
man  would  not  depart  from  without  clear  evidence,  a weak  or  a bad 
man  will  afied  to  difparage  on  the  llighteft  grounds.  LTS.  And  yet 
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the  arguments  of  our  philofophers  alarm.  CRL  The  force  of  their  rea- 
foning  is  not  what  alarms : their  contempt  of  law»  and  government  is 
alarming,  their  application  to  the  young  and  ignorant  is  dangerous. 
EUPH.  But  without  difputing  or  difparaging  their  talent  at  ratiocination, 
it  feems  very  poflible  their  fuccefs  might  not  be  owing  to  that  alone.  May 
it  not  in  fome  meafure  be  afcrlbed  to  the  defeats  of  others,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  perfecflions?  My  friend  Eucrafes  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  church 
would  thrive  and  flourilh  beyond  all  oppofition,  if  fome  certain  perfons 
minded  piety  more  than  politics,  pra£lics  than  polemics,  fundamentals 
than  confedaries,  fubftance  than  circumftance,  things  than  notions,  and 
notions  than  words.  LTS.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  the  effeds  are 
too  plain  to  be  denied.  And  when  a confidering  man  obferves  that  our 
notions  do,  in  this  moft  learned  and  knowing  age,  fpread  and  multiply, 
in  oppofition  to  eftablithed  laws,  and  every  day  gain  ground  againft  a 
body  fo  numerous,  fo  learned,  fo  well  fupported,  proteded,  encouraged 
for  the  fervice  and  defence  of  religion : I fay,  when  a man  obferves  and 
confiders  all  this,  he  will  be  apt  to  aferibe  it  to  the  force  of  truth,  and 
the  merits  of  our  caufe ; which,  had  it  been  fupported  vvith  the  revenues 
and  eflablifhments  of  the  church  and  univerfities,  you  may  guefs  what 
a figure  it  would  make,  by  the  figure  that  it  makes  without  them. 
EUPH.  It  is  much  to  be  pitied,  that  the  learned  profefTors  of  your  fed 
do  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  they  deferve.  LTS.  Ail  in  due 
time.  People  begin  to  open  their  eyes.  It  is  not  impoffible  but  thofe 
revenues  that  in  ignorant  times  were  applied  to  a wrong  ufe,  may  here- 
after in  a more  enlightened  age,  be  applied  to  a better.  CRI.  But  why 
profefTors  and  encouragement  for  what  needs  no  teaching?  An  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  has  a moft  ingenious  footman  that  can  neither  write  nor 
read,  who  learned  your  whole  fyftem  in  half  an  hour:  he  knows  when 
and  how  to  nod,  fhake  his  head,  fmile,  and  give  a hint  as  well  as  the 
ablcft  fceptic,  and  is  in  fad  a very  minute  philofopher.  LTS.  Pardon 
me,  it  takes  time  to  unlearn  religious  prejudices,  and  requires  a ftrong 
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head.  CRL  I do  not  know  how  it  might  have  been  once  upon  a time. 
•But  in  the  prefent  laudable  education,  I know  feveral  who  have  been 
imbued  with  no  religious  notions  at  all  j and  others  who  have  had  them 
fo  very  llightj  that  they  rubbed  off  without  the  leaft  pains. 

XX.  Panope,  young,  and  beautiful,  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  minute  philofophy,  was  kept  from  learning  the  principles 
of  religion,  that  fhe  might  not  be  accuftomed  to  believe  without  a reafon, 
nor  alien t to  what  Ihe  did  not  comprehend.  Panope  was  not  indeed 
prejudiced  with  religious  notions,  but  got  a notion  of  intriguing,  and  a 
notion  of  play,  which  ruined  her  reputation  by  fourteen,  and  her  for- 
tune by  four  and  twenty.  I have  often  refleded  on  the  different  fate  of 
two  brothers  in  my  neighbourhood.  Cleon  the  elder  being  defigned  an 
accomplifhed  gentleman,  was  fent  to  town,  and  had  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  in  a great  fchool : what  religion  he  learned  there  was  loon  un- 
learned in  a certain  celebrated  Ibciety,  which,  till  we  have  a better,  may 
pafs  for  a nurfery  of  minute  philofophers.  Cleon  drelTed  well,  could 
cheat  at  cards,  had  a nice  palate,  underftood  the  myftery  of  the  die,  was 
a mighty  man  in  the  minute  philofophy : and  having  Ihined  a few 
years  in  thefe  accomplilhments,  he  died  before  thirty,  childlefs  and  rot- 
ten, exprefling  the  utmoft  indignation  that  he  could  not  out-live  that 
old  dog  his  father  j who  having  a great  notion  of  polite  manners,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  had  purchafed  them  to  his  favourite  fon  with 
much  expence,  but  had  been  more  frugal  in  the  education  of  Charephon, 
the  younger  Ion,  who  was  brought  up  at  a country-fchool,  and  entered 
a commoner  in  the  univerlity,  where  he  qualified  himlelf  for  a parlbnage 
in  his  father’s  gift,  which  he  is  now  pofTelTed  c/,  together  with  the  eftate 
of  the  family,  and  a numerous  offspring.  LTS,  A pack  of  unpolifhed 
cubs,  I warrant.  CRL  Lefs  polilhed,  perhaps,  but  more  found,  more 
honeft,  and  more  ufeful  than  many  who  pafs  for  fine  gentlemeii.  Crater, 
a worthy  j.uflice  of  the  peace  in  this  county,  having  had  a fon  mifcarry 
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at  London,  by  the  converfation  of  a minute  philofopher,  ufed  to  fay  with 
a great  air  of  complaint,  If  a man  fpoils  my  corn,  or  hurts  my  cattle,  I 
have  a remedy  againft  him  j but  if  he  fpoils  my  children,  I have  none. 
LTS.  I warrant  you,  he  was  for  penal  methods ; he  would  have  had  a 
law  to  perfecute  tender  confciences.  CRL  The  tender  confcience  of  a 
minute  philofopher ! He  who  tutored  the  fon  of  Crates,  foon  after  did 
juftice  on  himfelf.  For  he  taught  Lycidas,  a modeft  young  man,  the 
principles  of  his  fed.  Lycidas,  in  return,  debauched  his  daughter,  an 
only  child : upon  which,  Charmides  (that  was  the  minute  philofopher’s 
name)  hanged  himfelf.  Old  Bubalion  in  the  city  is  carking,  and-  ftarv- 
ing,  and  cheating,  that  his  fon  may  drink  and  game,  keep  miftreffes, 
hounds,  and  horfes,  and  die  in  a jail.  Bubalion  neverthelefs  thinks 
himfelf  wife,  and  paffeth  for  one  that  minds  the  main  chance.  He  is 
a minute  philofopher,  which  learning  he  acquired  behind  the  counter 
from  the  works  of  Prodicus  and  Gryphon.  This  fame  Bubalion  was  one 
night  at  fupper,  talking  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  with  two’ 
or  three  grave  citizens,  one  of  whom  the  next  day  declared  him- 
felf bankrupt,  with  five  thoufand  pounds  of  Bubalion's  in  his  hands  j 
and  the  night  following  he  received  a note  from  a fervant,  whahad  dur- 
ing lus  lefture  waited  at  table,  demanding  the  fum  of  fifty  guineas  to 
be  laid  under  a ftone,  and  concluding  with  moft  terrible  threats  and  im- 
precations. LTS,  Not  to  repeat  what  hath  been  already  demonftrated, 
that  the  public  is  at  bottom  no  fufierer  by  fueh  accidents,  which  in  truth 
are  inconvenient  only  to  private  perfons,  who  in  their  turn  too- may  reap 
the  benefit  of  them  ^ I fay,  not  to  repeat  alt  that  hath  been  demonftrated 
on  that  head,  I fhall  only  afk  you  whether  there  would  not  be  rakes  and 
rogues,  although  we  did  not  make  them  ? Believe  me,  the  world  always 
was,  and  always  will  be  the  fame,  as  long  as  men  are  men.  CRL  I deny 
that  the  world  is  always  the  fame.  Humana  nature,  to  ufe  Alciphron's  com’' 
parifon,-  is  like  land,  better  or  worfe,  as  it  is  improved,  and  according  to 
the  feeds  or  principles  fown  in  it.  Though  no  body  held  your  tenets,,  I 
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grant  there  might  be  bad  men  by  the  force  of  corrupt  appetites  and  irre- 
gular pafllons : but  where  men,  to  the  force  of  appetite  and  paffion,  add 
that  of  opinion,  and  are  wicked  from  principle,  there  will  be  more  men 
wicked,  and  thofe  more  incurably  and  outrageoufly  fo.  The  error  of  a 
lively  rake  lies  in  his  paffions,  and  may  be  reformed:  but  the  dry  rogue 
who  fets  up  for  judgment,  is  incorrigible.  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Ari- 
Jiotle'Sy  that  there  are  two  forts  of  debauchees,  the  and  the 

of  which  the  one  is  fo  againft  his  judgment,  the  other  with  it,  and  that 
there  may  be  hopes  of  the  former,  but  none  of  the  latter.  And  in  fadt 
I have  always  obferved,  that  a rake  who  is  a minute  philofopher,  when 
grown  old,  becomes  a fharper  in  bufinefs.  LTS.  I could  name  you  feve- 
ral  fuch  who  have  grown  moft  noted  patriots.  CRL  Patriots ! fuch  pa- 
triots as  Catiline  and  Marc  Antony.  LTS.  And  what  then?  Thofe  famous 
Romans  were  brave  though  unfuccefsful.  They  wanted  neither  fenfe  nor 
courage,  and  if  their  fchemes  had  taken  effedl,  the  brilker  part  of  their 
countrymen  had  been  much  the  better  for  them. 

V 

XXI.  The  wheels  of  government  go  on,  though  wound  up  by  differ- 
ent,hands;  if  not  in  the  fame  form,  yet  in  fome  other,  perhaps  a better. 
There  is  an  endlefs  variety  in  nature,  weak  men,  indeed,  are  prejudiced 
towards  rules  and  fyftems  in  life  and  government;  and  think  if  thefe  are 
gone  all  is  gone:  but  a man  of  a great  foul  and  free  fpirit  delights  in  the 
noble  experiment  of  blowing  up  fyftems  and  diflblving  governments,  to 
mold  them  anew  upon  other  principles  and  in  another  fhape.  Take  my 
word  for  it;  there  is  a plaftic  nature  in  things  that  feeks  its  own  end. 
Pull  a ftate  to  pieces,  jumble,  confound,  and  fhake  together  the  particles 
of  human  fociety,  and  then  let  them  ftand  awhile,  and  you  fhall  foon  fee 
them  fettle  of  themfelves  in  fome  convenient  order,  where  heavy  heads 
are  loweft,  and  men  of  genius  uppermoft.  EUPH.  Lyjicles  fpeaks  his 
mind  freely.  LTS.  Where  was  the  advantage  of  free-thinking  if  it  were 
not  attended  v/ith  free-fpeaking,  or  of  free-fpeaking  if  it  did  not  produce 
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free-a£ling?  We  are  for  abfolute^  independent,  original  freedom  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  Inward  freedom,  without  outward,  is  good 
for  nothing  but  to  fet  a’  man’s  judgment  at  variance  with  his  pradlice. 
CRL  This  free  way  of  hyficles  may  feem  new  to  you ; it  is  not  fo  to  me. 
As  the  minute  philofophers  lay  it  down  for  a maxim,  that  there  is  no- 
thing facred  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  what  may  be  made  a jeft  of,  ex- 
ploded, and  changed  like  the.  falhion  of  their  clothes,  fo  nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  for  them  to  utter  their  fchemes  and  principles,  not  only  in 
lelecl  companies,  but  even  in  public.  In  a certain  part  of  the  world, 
where  ingenious  men  are  wont  to  retail  their  fpeculations,  I remember  to 
have  feen  a Valet undinari an  in  a long  wig  and  cloak  fitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  a table,  with  half  a dozen  of  difciples  about  him.  After  he  had 
talked  about  religion  in  a manner,  and  with  an  air  that  would  make  one 
think,  atheifm  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  religion  only  tolerated,  he  entered 
upon  civil  government,  and  obferved  to  his  audience,  that  the  natural 
world  was  in  a perpetual  circulation : animals,  faid  he,  who  draw  their 
foftenance  from  the  earth,  mix  with  that  fame  earth,  and  in  their  turn 
become  food  for  vegetables,  which  again  nourifh  the  animal  kind : the 
vapours  that  afeend  from  this  globe  defeend  back  upon  it  in  fhowers : 
the  elements  alternately  prey  upon  each  other ; that  which  one  part  of 
nature  lofeth  another  gains,  the  fum  total  remaining  always  the  fame, 
being  neither  bigger  nor  leffer,  better  nor  worfe  for  all  thefe  inteftine 
changes.  Even  fo,  faid  this  learned  profeffor,  the  revolutions  in  the  ci- 
vil world  are  no  detriment  to  human  kind,  one  part  whereof  rifes  as  the 
other  falls,  and  wins  by  another’s  lofs.  A man  therefore  who  thinks 
deeply,  and  hath  an  eye  on  the  whole  fyftem,  is  no  more  a- bigot  to  go- 
vernment than  to  religion.  He  knows  how  to  fuit  himfelf  to  occafions, 
and  make  the  beft  of  every  event : for  the  reft,  he  looks  on  all  tranfla- 
tions  of  power  and  property  from  one  hand  to  another  with  a philofophic 
indifference.  Our  lecfturer.  concluded'  his  difeourfe  with  a moft  ingenious 
analyfis  of  all  political' and  moral  virtues  into  their  firft  principles  and 
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caufes,  fhewing  them  to  be  meer  falhions,  tricks  of  ftate,  and  illufions 
on  the  vulgar.  LTS.  We  have  been  often  told  of  the  good  effects  of 
religion  and  learning,  churches  and  univerfities:  but  I dare  affirm,  that 
a dozen  or  two  ingenious  men  of  our  fed  have  done  more  towards  ad- 
vancing real  knowledge,  by  extemporaneous  ledures  in  the  compafs  of  a 
few  years,  than  all  the  ecclefiaftics  put  together  for  as  many  centuries. 
EXJPH.  And  the  nation  no  doubt  thrives  accordingly:  but  it  feems, 
Crito^  you  have  heard  them  difcourfe.  CRI.  Upon  hearing  this  and  other 
ledures  of  the  fame  tendency,  methought  it  was  needlefs  to  eftablifh 
profeffors  for  the  minute  philofophy  in  either  univerfity,  while  there  are 
fo  many  fpontaneous  ledurers  in  every  corner  of  the  ftreets,  ready  to 
open  mens  eyes,  and  rub  off  their  prejudices  about  religion,  loyalty,  and 
public  fpirit.  LTS.  If  wifhing  was  to  any  purpofe,  1 could  wifh  for  a 
telefcope  that  might  draw  into  my  view  things  future  in  time,  as  well  as 
diftant  in  place.  Oh!  that  I could  but  look  into  the  next  age,  and  be- 
hold what  it  is  that  we  are  preparing  to  be,  the  glorious  harveft  of  our 
principles,  the  fpreading  of  which  hath  produced  a vifible  tendency,  in 
the  nation  towards  fomething  great  and  new.  CRL, One  thing  I dare 
fay  you  would  exped  to  fee,  be  the  changes  and  agitations  of  the  public 
what  they  will,  that  is,  every  free-thinker  upon  his  legs.  You  are  all 
Tons  of  nature,  who  chearfully  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  common  mafs. 
LTS.  And  it  muft  be  owned  we  have  a maxim,  that  each  Jhould  take  care 
. cf  one.  CRJ.  Alas,  Lyficles.,  you  wrong  your  own  charader.  You  would 
fain  pafs  upon  the  world  and  upon  yourfelves  for  interefted cunning  men: 
but  can  any  thing  be  more  difinterefted  than  to  facrifice  all  regards  to  the 
abflraded  fpeculation  of  truth  ? Or  can  any  thing  be  more  void  of  all 
cunning  than  to  publifh  your  difeoveries  to  the  world,  teach  others  to 
play  the  whole  game,  and  arm  mankind  againft  yourfelves? 

XXII.  If  a man  may  venture  to  fuggefl  fo  mean  a thought  as  the  love 
of  their  country,  to  fouls  fired  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  love  of 
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liberty,  and  grafping  the  whole  extent  of  nature,  I would  humbly  pro- 
pofe  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  obferve  the  caution  pradifed  by  all  other 
difcoverers,  projedors,  and  makers  of  experiments,  who  never  hazard  all 
on  the  firft  trial.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  to  try  the  fucccfs  of  your 
principles  on  a fmall  model  in  fome  remote  corner?  For  inftaiice,  fet  up  a 
colony  of  atheifts  in  Monomotapa^  and  fee  how  it  profpers  before  you  pro- 
ceed any  farther  at  home:  half  a dozen  fliip-Ioad  of  minute  philofophers 
might  eafily  be  fpared  upon  fo  good  a defign.  In  the  mean  time,  you, 
gentlemen,  who  have  found  out  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  or 
feared  in  another  life,  that  confcience  is  a bugbear,  that  the  bands  of  go- 
vernment and  the  cement  of  human  focicty  are  rotten  things,  to  be  dif- 
folved  and  crumbled  into  nothing  by  the  argumentation  of  every  mi- 
nute philolbpher,  be  Ib  good  as  to  keep  thefe  fublime  difcoveries  to  your- 
felves:  fuffer  us,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  fervants,  and  our  neigh- 
bours, to  continue  in  the  belief  and  way  of  thinking  eftablifhed  by  the 
laws  of  our  country.  In  good  earneft,  I with  you  would  go  try  your 
experiments  among  the  Hottentots  or  Turks.  LTS.  The  Hottentots  we 
think  well  of,  believing  them  to  be  an  unprejudiced  people:  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  their  diet  and  cuftoms  would  not  agree  with  our  philofophers. 
As  for  the  Turks,  they  are  bigots,  who  have  a notion  of  God  and  a refpecf 
for  Jefus  Chrift:  I queftion  whether  it  might  be  fafe  to  venture  among 
them.  CRL  Make  your  experiment  then  in  fome  other  part  of  Chrijiefi'- 
dom.  LTS.  We  hold  all  other  chriftian  nations  to  be’much  under  the 
power  of  prejudice : even  our  neighbours  tire  Dutch  are  too  much  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  their  religion  by  law  eftablifhed,  for  a prudent  man  to 
attempt  innovations  under  their  government.  Upon  the  wdrole  it  feems, 
we  can  execute  our  fehemes  no  where  wuth  fo  much  fecurity  and  fuch 
profped  of  fuccefs  as  at  home.  Not  to  fay  that  we  have  already  made 
a good  progrefs.  Oh!  that  w'e  could  but  once  fee  a parliament  of  true, 
{launch,  libertine  free-thinkers!  CRL  God  forbid  ■ I Ihould  be  lorry 
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to  have  fuch  men  for  my  fervants,  not  to  fay,  for  my  mailers.  LTS*  In 
that  we  differ. 

XXin.  But  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  right  way  to  come  at  this, 
was  to  begin  with  extirpating  the  prejudices  of  particular  perfons.  We 
have  carried  on  this  work  for  many  years  with  much  ait  and  induftry, 
and  at  iirft  with  fecrecy,  working  like  moles  under  ground,  concealing 
our  progrefs  from  the  public,  and  our  ultimate  views  from  many,  even 
of  our  own  profelytes,  blowing  the  coals  between  polemical  divines,  lay- 
ing hold  on  and  improving  every  incident,  which  the  pafJions  and  folly 
of  churchmen  afforded,  to  the  advantage  of  our  fedl.  As  our  principles 
obtained,  we  ftiil  proceeded  to  farther  inferences  j and  as  our  numbers 
multiplied,  we  gradually  difclofed  ourfelves  and  our  opinions:  where  we 
are  now  I need  not  fay.  . We  have  ftubbed  and  weeded  and  cleared  hu- 
man nature  to  that  degree,  that  in  a little  time,  leaving  it  alone  without 
any  labouring  or  teaching,  you  fhall  fee  natural  and  juft  ideas  fprout 
forth  of  themfelves.  CRL  But  I have  heard  a man,  who  had  lived  long 
and  obferved  much,  remark  that  the  worft  and  moft  unwholefome  weed 
was  this  fame  minute  philofophy.  We  have  had,  faid  he,  divers  epide- 
mical diflempers  in  the  ftate,  but  this  hath  produced  of'all  others  the 
moft  deftrudlive  plague.  Enthufiafm  had  its  day,  its  efteds  were  violent 
and  foon  over : this  infeds  more  quietly,  but  fpreads  widely : the  former 
bred  a fever  in  the  ftate,  this  breeds  a confumption  and  final  decay.  A 
rebellion  or  an  invafion  alarms  and  puts  the  public  upon  its  defence  j but 
a corruption  of  principles  works  its  ruin  more  flowly  perhaps,  but  more 
furely.  This  may  be  illuftrated  by  a fable  I fomewhere  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  a philofopher,  fetting  forth  the  original  of  brandy  and 
gunpowder.  The  government  of  the  North  being  once  upon  a time 
vacant,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  convened  a council  in  hell, 
wherein  upon  competition  between  two  daemons  of  rank,  it  was  deter- 
mined they  fhould  both  make  trial  of  their  abilities,  and  he  fhould  fuc- 
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ceed  who  did  mofl:  mifchief.  One  made  his  appearance  in  the  fhape  of 
gunpowder,  the  other  in  that  of  brandy : the  former  was  a declared  ene- 
my, and  roared  with  a terrible  noife,  which  made  folks  afraid,  and  put 
them  on  their  guard : the  other  paffed  as  a friend  and  a phyfician  through 
the  world,  dilguifed  himfelf  with  fweets,  and  perfumes,  and  drugs,  made 
his  way  into  the  ladies  cabinets,  and  the  apothecaries  (hops,  and  under - 
the  notion  of  helping  digeftion,  comforting  the  fpirits,  and  cheering  the 
heart,  produced  diredl  contrary  effedlsj  and  having  infenfibiy  thrown 
great  numbers  of  human  kind  into  a lingering  but  fatal  decay,  was  found 
to  people  hell  and  the  grave  fo  faft  as  to  merit  the  government  which  he 
ftill  pofTefles. 


XXIV.  LTS.  Thofe  who  pleafe  may  amufe  themfelves  with  fables  and 
allegories.  This  is  plain  Englijh : liberty  is  a good  thing,  and  we  are  the 
fupport  of  liberty.  CRT.  To  me  it  feems  that  liberty  and  virtue  were 
made  for  each  other.  If  any  man  wifli  to  enflave  his  country,  nothing 
is  a fitter  preparative  than  vice  j and  nothing  leads  to  vice  fo  furely  as 
irreligion.  For  my  part,  I cannot  comprehend  or  find  out,  after  having 
confidered  it  in  all  lights,  how  this  crying  down  religion  fhould  be  the 
effedl  of  honeft  views  towards  a juft  and  legal  liberty.  Some  feem  to 
propofe  an  indulgence  in  vice.  Others  may  have  in  profped  the  advan- 
tages which  needy  and  ambitious  men  are  ufed  to  make  in  the  ruin  of  a 
ftate : one  may  indulge  a pert  petulant  fpirit ; another  hope  to  be  efteem- 
ed  among  libertines,  when  he  wants  wit  to  pleafe  or  abilities  to  be  ufeful. 
But,  be  mens  views  what  they  will,  let  us  examine  what  good  your  prin- 
ciples have  done;  who  has  been  the  better  for  the  inftrudlions  of  thefe 
minute  philofophers  ? Let  us  compare  what  we  are  in  refpedl  of  learn- 
ing, loyalty,  honefty,  wealth,  power,  and  public  fpirit,  with  what  w^e 
have  been.  Free-thinking  (as  it  is  called)  hath  wonderfully  grown  of  late 
years.  Let  us  fee  what  hath  grown  up  with  it,  or  w'hat  effeds  it  hath 
produced.  To  make  a catalogue  of  ills  is  difagreeablc;  and  the  only 
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bleiling  it  can  pretend  to  is  luxury : that  fame  blefling  which  revenged 
the  world  upon  old  Rome : that  fame  luxury  that  makes  a nation,  like  a 
difeafed  pampered  body,  look  full  and  fat  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
LTS»  You  midake  the  matter.  There  are  no  people  who  think  and  ar- 
gue better  about  the  public  good  of  a ftate  than  our  fedj  who  have  alfo 
invented  many  things  tending  to  that  end,  which  we  cannot  as  yet  con- 
veniently put  in  pradice.  CRL  But  one  point  there  is  from  which  it 
muft  be  owned  the  public  hath  already  received  fome  advantage,  which 
is  the  effed  of  your  principles  flowing  from  them,  and  fpreading  as  they 
do : I mean  that  old  Roman  pradice  of  felf-murder,  which  at  once  puts 
an  end  to  all  diflrefs,  ridding  the  world  and  themfelves  of  the  miferable. 
hTS,  You  were  pleafed  before  to  make  fome  reflexions  on  this  cuftom, 
and  laugh  at  the  irrefolution  of  our  free-thinkers:  but  I can  aver  for 
matter  of  fad,  that  they  have  often  recommended  it  by  their  example  as 
well  as  arguments,  and  that  it  is  folely  owing  to  them  that  a pradice, 
fo  ufeful  and  magnanimous,  hath  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  luna- 
tics, and  reftored  to  that  credit  among  men  of  fenfe,  which  it  anciently 
had.  In  whatever  light  you  may  confider  it,  this  is  in  fad  a folid  bene- 
fit: but  the  beft  efled  of  our  principles  is  that  light  and  truth  fo  vifibly 
fhed  abroad  in  the  world.  From  how  many  prejudices,  errors,  perplexi- 
ties, and  contradidions  have  we  freed  the  minds  of  our  fellow-fubjeds  ! 
How  many  hard  words  and  intricate  abfurd  notions  had  poffefled  the 
minds  of  men  before  our  philofophers  appeared  in  the  world  ! But  now 
even  v^romen  and  children  have  right  and  found  notions  of  things.  What 
fay  you  to  this,  Crito  ? CRL  I fay  with  refped  to  thefe  great  advan- 
tages of  deflroying  men  and  notions,  that  I queftion  whether  the  public 
gains  as  much  by  the  latter  as  it  lofeth  by  the  former.  For  my  own  part, 
1 had  rather  my  wife  and  children  all  believed  what  they  had  no  notion 
of,  and  daily  pronounced  words  without  a meaning,  than  that  any  one 
of  them  fhould  cut  his  throat,^  or  leap  out  of  a window.  Errors  and  non- 
fenfe,  as  fuch,  are  of  fmall  concern  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  con- 
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fiders  not  the  metaphyncal  truth  of  notions,  fo  much  as  the  tendency 
they  have  to  produce  good  or  evil.  Truth  itfelf  is  valued  by  the  public, 
as  it  hath  an  influence,  and  is  felt  in  the  courfe  of  life.  You  may  con- 
fute a whole  fhelf  of  fchool-men,  and  difcover  many  fpeculative  truths, 
without  any  great  merit  towards  your  country.  But  if  I am  not  mif- 
taken,  the  minute  philofophers  are  not  the  men  to  whom  we  are  moft 
beholden  for  difcoveries  of  that  kind  : this  1 fay  muft  be  allowed,  fuppof- 
ing,  what  I by  no  means  grant,  your  notions  to  be  true.  For,  to  fay 
plainly  what  I think,  the  tendency  of  your  opinions  is  fo  bad,  that  no 
good  man  can  endure  them,  and  your  arguments  for  them  fo  weak  that 
no  wife  man  will  admit  them.  JLT^.  Has  it  not  been  proved  as  clear 
as  the  meridian  fun,  that  the  politer  fort  of  men  lead  much  happier 
lives,  and  fwim  in  pleafure  flnce  the  fpreading  of  our  principles  ? But, 
not  to  repeat  or  infift  further  on  what  has  been  fo  amply  deduced,  I 
fhall  only  add  that  the  advantages  flowing  from  them  extend  to  the  ten- 
dereft  age  and  the  fofter  fex : our  principles  deliver  children  from  terrors 
by  night,  and  ladies  from  fplenetic  hours  by  day.  Inftead  of  thefe  old 
fafhioned  things,  prayers  and  the  bible,  the  grateful  amufements  of 
drams,  dice,  and  billets-doux  have  fucceeded.  The  fair  fex  have  now 
nothing  to  do  but  drefs  and  paint,  drink  and  game,  adorn  and  divert 
themfelves,  and  enter  into  all  the  fweet  fociety  of  life.  CRI.  I thought, 
Lpficks^  the  argument  from  pleafure  had  been  exhaufted  : but  flnce  you 
have  not  done  with  that  point,  let  us  once  more  by  Euphranori  rule 
caft  up  the  account  of  pleafure  and  pain,  as  credit  and  debt,,  under  dif- 
tind  articles.  We  will  fet  down  in  the  life  of  your  fine  lady  rich 
clothes,  dice,  cordials,  fcandal,  late  hours,  againfl;  vapours,  diftafte,  re- 
morfe,  lofles  at  play,  and  the  terrible  diftrefs  of  ill  fpent  age  increafing 
every  day:  fuppofe  no  cruel  accident  of  jealoufy,  no  madnefs  or  infamy 
of  love,  yet  at  the  foot  of  the  account  you  fhall  find  that  empty,  giddy, 
gaudy,  fluttering  thing,  not  half  fo  happy  as  a.  butterfly,  or  a grafliop- 
per  on  a fumraer’s  day:  and  for  a rake  or  man  of  pleafure,  the  reckon- 
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ing  will  be  much  the  fame,  if  you  place  liftlefsnefs,  ignorance,  rottennefs, 
loathing,  craving,  quarrelling,  and  fuch  qualities  or  accompliihments,  over 
againft  his  little  circle  of  fleeting  amufements,  long  woe  againft  momen- 
tary pleafure ; and  if  it  be  confidered  that,  when  fenfe  and  appetite  go 
off,  though  he  feek  refuge  from  his  confcience  in  the  minute  philofophy, 
yet  in  this  you  will  find,  if  you  lift  him  to  the  bottom,  that  he  affeds 
much,  believes  little,  knows  nothing.  Upon  which  Lyjicles  turning  to 
me,  obferved,  that  Crito  might  difpute  againft  fad  if  he  pleafed,  but 
that  every  one  muft  fee  the  nation  was  the  merrier  for  their  princi- 
ples. True,  anfwered  Cfuto,  we  are  a merry  nation  indeed:  young 
men  laugh  at  the  old  j children  defpife  their  parents  j and  fubjeds  make 
a jeft  of  the  government : happy  effeds  of  the  minute  philofophy ! 

XXV.  LTS.  Infer  what  effeds  you  pleafe : that  will  not  make  our 
principles  lefs  true.  CRL  Their  truth  is  not  what  I am  now  conftder- 
ing.  The  point  at  prefent  is  the  ufefulnefs  of  your  principles  j and  to 
decide  this  point  we  need  only  take  a fhort  view  of  them  fairly  propofed 
.and  laid  together : that  there  is  no  God  or  providence  j that  man  is  as 
the  beafts  that  perlfh  j that  his  happinefs  as  theirs  confifts  in  obeying 
animal  inftinds,  appetites,  and  palfions;  that  all  flings  of  confcience  and 
fenfe  of  guilt  are  prejudices  and  errors  of  education  j that  religion  is  a 
ftate  trick ; that  vice  is  beneficial  to  the  public ; that  the  foul  of  man  is 
corporeal,  and  diftblveth  like  a flame  or  vapour*,  that  man  is  a machine 
aduated  according  to  the  lawrs  of  motion  j that  confequently  he  is  no 
agent,  or  fubjed  of  guilt  j that  a wife  man  will  make  his  own  particular 
individual*  intereft  in  this  prefent  life  the  rule  and  meafure  of  all  his  ac- 
tions: thefe  and  fuch  opinions  are,  it  feems,  the  tenets  of  a minute 
philofopher,  who  is  hirafelf  according  to  his  own  principles  an  organ 
played  on  by  fenfible  objeds,  a bail  bandied  about  by  appetites  and 
paffionsj  fo  fubtle  is  he  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  all  this  by  artful  rea- 
foningsj  fo  fharp-fighted  and  penetrating  to  the  very  bottom  of  things 
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as  to  find  out,  that  the  moft  interefted  occult  cunning  is  the  only  true 
■wifdom.  To  compleat  his  charader,  this  curious  piece  of  clock-v/ork, 
having  no  principle  of  adion  within  itfelf,  and  denying  that  it  hath  or 
can  have  any  one  free  thought  or  motion,  fets  up  for  the  patron  of  li- 
berty, and  earneftly  contends  for  free-thinking,  Crito  had  no  fooner 
made  an  end,  but  Lyficles  addrefied  himfelf  to  Euphranor  and  me  j Crito^ 
faid  he,  has  taken  a world  of  pains,  but  convinced  me  only  of  one  fin- 
gle  point,  to  wit,  that  I muft  defpair  of  convincing  him.  Never  did  I 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life  meet  with  a man  fo  deeply  immerfed  in 
prejudice  : let  who  will  pull  him  out  for  me.  But  1 entertain  better 
hopes  of  you.  1 can  anfwer,  faid  I,  for  myfelf,  that  my  eyes  and  ears 
are  always  open  to  convidion : lam  attentive  to  all  that  pafles,  and 
upon  the  whole  fhall  form,  whether  right  or  wrong,  a very  impartial 
judgment.  Crito,  faid  Euphranor,  is  a more  enterprifing  man  than  I, 
thus  to  rate  and  ledure  a philofopher.  For  my  part,  I always  find  it 
eafier  to  learn  than  to  teach.  I ftiall  therefore  beg  your  afliftance  to  rid 
me  of  fome  fcruples  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions;  which  I find 
myfelf  unable  to  matter,  though  never  fo  willing.  This  done,  though 
we  ttiould  not  tread-exadly  in  the  fame  tteps,  nor  perhaps  go  the  fame 
road ; yet  we  ttiall  not  run  in  all  points  diametrically  oppofite  one  to 
another. 

XXVI.  Tell  me  now,  Lyfcles,  you  who  are  a minute  obferver  of  things, 
whether  a fhade  be  more  agreeable  at  morning,  or  evening,  or  noon- 
day. LTS.  Doubtlefs  at  noon-day.  EUPH.  And  what  difpoleth  men 
to  reft  ? LTS.  Exercife.  EUPH.  When  do  men  make  the  greateft 
fires?  LTS.  In  the  coldeft  weather.  EUPH.  And  what  creates  a love 
for  icy  liquors  ? LTS.  Exceflive-  heat.  EUPH  What  if  you  raife  a 
pendulum  to  a great  height  on  one  fide?  LTS.  It  will,  when  left  to  it- 
felf, attend  fo  much  the  higher  on  the  other.  EUPH  It  fhould  feem, 

therefore,  that  darknefs  enfues  from  light,  reft  from  motion,  heat  from 
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cold,  and  in  general  that  one  extreme  is  the  confequence  of  another. 
LTS.  It  fhould  feem  fo.  EUPH.  And  doth  not  this  obfervation  hold 
in  the  civil  as  well  as  natural  world  ? Doth  not  power  produce  licence, 
and  licence  power  ? Do  not  whigs  make  tories,  and  tories  whigs : bigots 
make  atheifts,  and  atheifts  bigots?  LTS.  Granting  this  to  be  true. 
EUPH.  Will  it  not  hence  follow,  that  as  we  abhor  flavifli  principles,  we 
Iliould  avoid  running  into  licentious  ones?  I am,  and  always  was  a fin- 
cere  lover  of  liberty,  legal  Englip  liberty;  which  I efieem  a chief  blelT- 
ing,  ornament,  and  comfort  of  life,  and  the  great  prerogative  of  an  Eng- 
lijhman.  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  upon  the  nation’s  running  in- 
to a licentioufnefs  which  hath  never  been  endured  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try, men  feeling  the  intolerable  evils  of  one  extreme  may  naturally  fall 
into  the  other  ? You  muft  allow,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  philofophers, 
like  you  and  Alciphron.  LTS.  This  I readily  acknowledge.  EUPH.  I 
have  another  fcruple  about  the  tendency  of  your  opinions.  Suppofe’you 
fhould  prevail,  and  deftroy  this  proteftant  church  and  clergy : how  could 
you  come  at  the  popifh?  I am  credibly  informed  there  is  a great  number 
of  emifiaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  difguifed  in  England:  who  can  tell 
what  harvefl  a clergy  fo  numerous,  fo  fubtle,  and  fo  well  furnifhed  with 
arguments  to  work  on  vulgar  and  uneducated  minds,  may  be  able  to 
make  in  a country  defpoiled  of  all  religion,  and  feeling  the  want  of  it? 
Who  can  tell  whether  the  fpirit  of  free-thinking  ending  with  the  oppofi- 
tion,  and  the  vanity  with  the  diftindion,  when  the  whole  nation  are 
alike  infidels,  who  can  tell,  I fay,  whether  in  fuch  a juncture  the  men 
of  genius  themfelves  may  not  affedf  a new  diftindion,  and  be  the  firfl 
converts  to  popery  ? LTS.  And  fuppofe  they  fhould.  Between  friends 
it  would  be  no  great  matter.  Thefe  are  our  maxims.  In  the  firft  place  we 
hold  it  would  be  beft  to  have  no  religion  at  all.  Secondly,  we  hold  that 
all  religions  are  indifferent.  If  therefore  upon  trial  we  find  the  country 
cannot  do  without  a religion,  why  not  popery  as  well  as  another  ? I 
know  feveral  ingenious  men  of  out  fed,  who,  if  we  had  a popifh  prince 
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on  the  throne,  would  turn  papifts  to-morrow.  This  is  a paradox,  but  I 
(hall  explain  it.  A prince  whom  we  compliment  with  our  religion,  to 
he  fure  muft  be  grateful.  EUPH,  I underftand  you.  But  what  be- 
comes of  free-thinking  all  the  while  ? LTS.  Oh ! we  ihould  have  more 
than  ever  of  that,  for  we  l^ould  keep  k all  to  ourfelves.  As  for  the 
amufement  of  retailing  it,  the  want  of  this  would  be  largely  compenfat- 
ed  by  folid  advantages  of  another  kind.  EUPH,  It  feems  then,  by  this 
account,  the  tendency  you  obferved  in  the  nation  towards  fomething 
great  and  new  proves  a tendency  towards  popery  and  Ilavery.  LTS. 
Miftake  us  not,  good  Euphranor.  The  thing  firft  in  nur  intention  is 
confummate  liberty : but  if  this  will  not  do,  and  there  muft  after  all  be 
fuch  things  tolerated  as  religion  and  government,  we  are  wifely  willing 
to  make  the  beft  of  both.  CRI.  This  -puts  me  in  mind  of  a thought  I 
have  often  had,  that  the  minute  philolbphers  are  dupes  of  the  Jefuits. 
The  two  raoft  avowed,  profeffed,  bufy,  propagators  of  infidelity  in  all 
companies,  and  upon  all  occafions,  that  I ever  met  with  were  both  bi- 
gotted  papifts,  and  being  both  men  of  confiderable  cftates,  fuffered  con- 
iiderably  on  that  fcore  j which,  it  is  wonderful  their  thinking  difciples 
ihould  never  refled  upon.  Hegemon^  a moft  diftinguifhed  writer  among 
the  minute  philofophers,  and  hero  of  the  fed,  1 am  well  aflured,  was  once 
a papift,  and  never  heard  that  he  profeffed  any  other  religion.  I know 
that  many  of  the  church  of  Rome  abroad,  are  pleafed  with  the  growth  of 
infidelity  among  us,  as  hoping  it  may  make  way  for  them.  The  emifla- 
ries  of  Rome  are  knovvn  to  have  perfonated  feveral  other  feds,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  fprung  up  amongft  us,  and  why  not  this  of  the 
minute  philofophers,  of  all  others  the  heft  calculated  to  ruin  both  ohurch 
and  ftate?  I myfelf  have  known  a Jefuk  abroad  talk  among  Englijh  gen- 
tlemen like  a free-thinker.  I am  credibly  informed,  that  Jefuits,  known  to 
be  fuch  by  the  minute  philfophers  at  home,  are  admitted  into  their  clubs ; 
and  I have  obferved  them  to  approve,  and  fpeak  better  of  the  Jefuits,  than 
of  any  other  clergy  whatfoever.  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
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the  fubtle  fpirit,  the  refined  politics,  and  wcwiderful  oeconomy  of  that 
renowned  fociety,  need  only  read  the  account  given  of  them  by  the  Je- 
fuit  Inchofer,  in  his  book  De  Monarchia  Solipforim-^  and  thofe  who  are, 
will  not  be  furprized  they  fhould  be  able  to  make  dupes  of  our  minute 
philofophers : dupes,  I fay,  for  I can  never  think  they  fufped  they  are 
Only  tools  to  ferve  the  ends  of  cunninger  men  than  themfelves.  They 
feem  to  me  drunk  and  giddy  with  a falfe  notion  of  liberty,  and  fpurred 
on  by  this  principle  to  make  mad  experiments  on  their  country,  the^ 
agree  only  in  pulling  down  all  that  Hands  in  their  way  j without  any  con- 
certed fcheme,  and  without  caring  or  knowing  what  to  eredt  in  its  Head. 
To  hear  them,  as  I have  often  done,  defeant  on  the  moral  virtues,  refolve 
them  into  fhame,  then  laugh  at  fhame  as  a weaknefs,  admire  the  uncon- 
fined lives  of  favages,  defpife  all  order  and  decency  of  education,  one 
would  think  the  intention  of  thefe  philofophers  was,  when  they  had  prun- 
ed and  weeded  the  notions  of  their  fellow-fubjeds,  and  divefted  them  of 
their  prejudices,  to  ftrip  them  of  their  clothes,  and  fill  the  country  with 
naked  followers  of  nature,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  brutality.  Here 
Crito  made  a paufe,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Alcipbron^  who  during  this 
whole  converfation  had  fate  thoughtful  and  attentive,  without  faying  a 
v/ord,  and  with  an  air,  one  while  diffatisfied  at  what  Ly/icles  advanced, 
another,  ferene  and  pleafed,  feeming  to  approve  fome  better  thought  of 
his  own.  But  the  day  being  now  far  fpent,  Alciphron  propofed  to  adjourn 
the  argument  till  the  following  j when,  laid  he,  I fhall  fet  matters  on  a 
new  foundation,  and  in  fo  full  and  clear  a light,  as,  I doubt  not,  will  give 
intire  fatisfacHion.  So  we  changed  the  difcourfe,  and  after  a repaft  upon 
cold  provifions,  took  a walk  on  the  ftrand,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing returned  to  Crito's. 
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The  third  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Alciphron’j  account  of  honour.  II.  CharaBer  and  conduB  of  men  of  ho^ 
nour.  III.  Senfe  of  moral  beauty.  IV.  The  honefu?n  or  ro  of  the  an- 
cients, V.  Tafe  for  moral  beauty^  whether  a fare  guide  or  rule.  VI. 
Mi  flute  philofopher s ravijhed  with  the  abfraB  beauty  of  virtue.  VI 1. 
Their  virtue  alone  difnterefied  and  heroic.  VIII.  Beauty  of  fenfble  ob- 
jeBs^  what,  and  how  perceived.  IX.  The  idea  of  beauty  explained  by 
painting  and  architeSiure.  X.  Beauty  of  the  moral  fyfem,  wherein  it  con^ 
ffts.  XL  It  fuppojeth  a providence.  XII.  Infiuence  of  TO  xcth'ov  and  TO  TTpiTTCV» 
XIII.  Enthufiafm  of  Cratylus  compared  with  the  fentiments  of  Ariftotle. 
XrV.  Compared  with  the  Stoical  principles.  XV.  Minute  philofophers, 
their  talent  for  raillery  and  ridicule.  XVI.  The  wifdom  of  tbofe  who  make 
virtue  alone  its  own  reward. 

I.  TT'hE  following  day  as  we  fate  ronnd  the  tea-table,  in  a fummer- 
parlour  which  looks  into  the  garden,  Alciphron  after  the  firft  difh  turned 
down  his  cup,  and  reclining  back  in  his  chair  proceeded  as  follows. 
Above  all  the  feds  upon  earth  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  ours, 
not  to  be  tied  down  by  any  principles.  While  other  philofophers  pro- 
fefs  a fervile  adherence  to  certain  tenets,  ours  affert  a noble  freedom,  dif- 
fering not  only  one  from  another,  but  very  often  the  fame  man  from  him- 
felf.  Which  method  of  proceeding,  befide  other  advantages,  hath  this 
annexed  to  it,  that  we  are  of  all  men  the  hardeft  to  confute.  You  may, 
perhaps,  confute  a particular  tenet,  but  then  this  affeds  only  him  who 
maintains  it,  and  fo  long  only  as  he  maintains  it.  Some  of  our  fed  dog- 
matize more  than  others,  and  in  fomc  more  than  other  points.  The 
dodrine  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  vice  is  a point  wherein  we  are  not  all 
agreed.  Some  of  us  are  great  admirers  of  virtue.  With  others  the  points 
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of  vice  and  virtue  are  problematical.  For  my  own  part,  though  I think 
the  do6lrine  maintained  yefterday  by  Lyjicles  an  ingenious  ipeculation ; 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  there  are  divers  reafons  which  incline  me  to  depart 
from  it,  and  rather  to  efpoufe  the  virtuous  fide  of  the  queftion  j with  the 
fmallefi,  perhaps,  but  the  moft  contemplative  and  laudable  part  of  our 
fed.  It  feemeth,  I fay,  after  a nice  inquiry  and  balancing  on  both  fides, 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  virtue  to  vice  j and  that  fuch  preference  would 
contribute  both  to  the  public  weal,  and  the  reputation  of  our  philofo- 
phers.  You  are  to  know  then,  we  have  among  us  feveral  that,  with- 
out one  grain  of  religion,  are  men  of  the  niceft  honour,  and  therefore 
men  of  virtue  becaufe  men  of  honour.  Honour  is  a noble  unpolluted 
fource  of  virtue,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  fear,  intereft  or  fuperftiti- 
on.  It  hath  all  the  advantages  without  the  evils  which  attend  religi- 
on. It  is  the  mark  of  a great  and  fine  foul,  and  is  to  be  found  among 
perfons  of  rank  and  breeding.  It  affeds  the  courts  the  fenate,  and  the 
camp,  and  in  general  every  rendezvous  of  people  of  fafhion.  EUPH, 
You  fay  then  that  honour  is  the  fource  of  virtue.  ^LC.  I do.  EUPH. 
Can  a thing  be  the  fource  of  itfelf?  yiLC,  It  cannot.  EUPH.  The 
fource,  therefore,  is  difiinguifiied  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  fource. 
ALC.  Doubtlefs.  EUPH.  Honour  then  is  one  thing  and  virtue'  an- 
other. ALC.  I grant  it.  Virtuous  adions  are  the  effed,  and  honour 
is  the  fource  or  caufe  of  that  effed.  EUPH.  Tell  me.  Is  honour 
the  will  producing  thofe  adions,  or  the  final  caufe  for  which  they 
are  produced,  or  right  reafon  which  is  their  rule  and  limit,  or  the 
objed  about  which  they  are  converfant  ? or  do  you  by  the  word  ho^ 
nour  underftand  a faculty  or  appetite.?  All  which  are  fuppofed,  in 
one  fenfe  or  other,  to  be  the  fource  of  human  adions.  ALC.  No- 
thing of  all  this.  EUPH.  Be  pleafed  then  to  give  me  fome  noti- 
on or  definition  of  it.  Akiphron  having  mufed  a while  anfwered, 
that  he  defined  honour  to  be  a principle  of  virtuous  adions.  To 
which  Euphranor  replied  j if  I underftand  it  rightly  the  word  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  is  varioufly  taken.  Sometimes  by  principles  we  mean  the  parts 
of  which  a whole  is  compofed,  and  into  which  it  may  be  refolved.  Thus 
the  elements  are  faid  to  be  principles  of  compound  bodies.  And  thus 
words,  fyllables,  and  letters  are  the  principles  of  fpeech.  Sometimes  by 
principle  we  mean  a fmall  particular  feed,  the  growth  or  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  which  doth  produce  an  organized  body,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  its 
proper  fize  and  fliape.  Principles  at  other  times  are  fuppofed  to  be  cer- 
tain fundamental  theorems  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  religion  and  politics. 
Let  me  know  in  which  of  thefe  fenfes,  or  whether  it  be  in  fome  other 
fenfe  that  you  underftand  this  word,  when  you  fay,  honour  is  a principle 
of  virtue.  To  this  Alciphron  replied,  that  for  his  part  he  meant  it  in 
none  of  thofe  fenfes,  but  defined  honour  to  be  a certain  ardour  or  en- 
thufiafm  that  glowed  in  the  breaft  of  a gallant  man.  Upon  this, 
pbranor  obferved,  it  was  always  admitted  to  put  the  definition  in  place 
of  the  thing  defined.  Is  this  allowed,  faid  he,  or  not?  ALC.  It  is. 
EUPH.  May  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  a man  of  honour  is  a warm 
man,  or  an  enthufiaft  ? AlcipBron  hearing  this,  declared  that  fuch,  exa^- 
nefs  was  to  no  purpofcj  that  pedants,  indeed,  may  difpute  and  defin^ 
but  could  never  reach  that  high  fenfe  of  honour,  which  diftinguifhed  the 
fine  gentleman,  and  was  a thing  rather  to  be  felt  than  explained. 

II.  Crito^  perceiving  that  Alcipbron  could  not  bear  being  prelTed  any 
farther  on  that  article,  and  willing  to  give  fome  fatisfadlion  to  Eupbranor^ 
faid  that  of  himfelf  indeed  he  fhould  not  undertake  to  explain  fo  nice  a 
point,  but  he  would  retail  to  them  part  of  a converfation  he  once  heard 
between  Nicander  a minute  philofopher  and  Menecles  a chriflian,  upon 
the  fame  fubjed,.  which-  was  for  fubftance  as  follows.  M,  From  what 
principle  are  you  gentlemen  virtuous  ? N.  From  honour.  We  are  men 
of  honour.  M.  May  not  a man  of  honour  debauch  another’s  wife,  or 
get  drunk,  or  fell  a vote,  or  refufe  to  pay  his  debts,  without  lefiening  or 
tainting  his  honour?  N.  He  may  have  the  vices  and  faults  of  a gentle- 
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man : but  is  obliged  to  pay  debts  of  honour,  that  is,  all  fuch  as  are  con- 
traded  by  play.  M Is  not  your  man  of  honour  always  ready  to  refent 
affronts  and  engage  in  duels  ? N.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and  give  gen- 
tleman’s fatisfadion  upon  all  proper  occafions.  M.  It  fhould  feem  by  this 
account,  that  to  ruin  tradefmen,  break  faith  to  one’s  own  wife,  corrupt 
another  man’s,  take  bribes,  cheat  the  public,  cut  a man’s  throat  for  a 
word,  are  all  points  confiftent  with  your  principle  of  honour.  N.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  men  of  gallantry,  men  of  fire,  men  who 
know  the  world,  and  all  that.  M.  It  feems  therefore  that  honour  among 
infidels  is  like  honefty  among  pirates:  fomething  confined  to  themfelves, 
and  which  the  fraternity  perhaps  may  find  their  account  in,  but  every 
one  elfe  fhould  be  conffantly  on  his  guard  againff.  By  this  dialogue, 
continued  Crito^  a man,  who  lives  out  of  the  grand  Monde,  may  be  ena- 
bled to  form  fome  notion  of  what  the  world  calls  honour  and  men  of  ho- 
nour. EUPH.  I muff  intreat  you  not  to  put  me  off  with  NicandePs 
opinion,  whom  I know  nothing  of,  but  rather  give  me  your  own  judg- 
ment, drawn  from  your  own  obfervation  upon  men  of  honour.  CRI.  If 
I muff  pronounce,  I can  very  fincerely  afTure  you  that  by  all  I have  heard 
or  feen,  I could  never  find,  that  honour,  confidered  as  a principle  diffind 
from  eonfcience,  religion,  reafon,  and  virtue,  was  more  than  an  empty 
name.  And  I do  verily  believe,  that  thofe  who  build  upon  that  notion 
have  lefs  virtue  than  other  men,  and  that  what  they  have  or  feem"  to  have 
is  owing  to  fafhion,  (being  of  the  reputable  kind)  if  not  to  a eonfcience 
early  imbued  with  religious  principles,  and  afterwards  retaining  a tinc- 
ture from  them  without  knowing  it.  Thefe  two  principles  feem  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  looks  like  virtue  in  thofe  gentlemen.  Your  men  of 
fafhion  in  whom  animal  life  abounds,  a fort  of  bullies  in  morality,  who 
difdain  to  have  it  thought  they  are  afraid  of  eonfcience  j thefe  defcant 
much  upon  honour,  and  affed  to  be  called  men  of  honour,  rather  than 
confeientious  or  honeft  men.  But,  by  all  that  I could  ever  obferve,  this 
fpecious  charader,  where  there  is  nothing  of  eonfcience  or  religion  un- 
derneath, 
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derneath,  to  give  it  life  and  fubftance,  is  no  better  than  a meteor  or 
painted  cloud.  EUPH.  I had  a confufed  notion  that  honour  was  fome- 
thing  nearly  conneded  with  truth,  and  that  men  of  honour  were  the 
greateft  enemies  to  all  hypocrify,  fallacy,  and  difguife.  CRL  So  far  from 
that,  an  infidel  who  fets  up  for  the  niceft  honour  fhall,  without  the  leaft 
grain  of  faith  or  religion,  pretend  himfelf  a chriftian,  take  any  teft,  join 
in  any  ad  of  worfhip,  kneel,  pray,  receive  the  facrament  to  ferve  an  in- 
tereft.  The  fame  perfon,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  honour,  fhall 
moft  folemnly  declare  and  promife  in  the  face  of  God  and  the  world,  that 
he  will  love  his  wife,  and  forfaking  all  others  keep  only  to  her,  when  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  certain,  he  intends  never  to  perform  one  tittle  of  his 
vow } and  convinceth  the  whole  world  of  this  as  foon  as  he  gets  her  in 
his  power,  and  her  fortune,  for  the  fake  of  which  this  man  of  untainted 
honour  makes  no  fcruple  to  cheat  and  lye.  EUPH,  We  have  a notion 
here  in  the  country,  that  it  was  of  all  things  moft  odious,  and  a matter 
of  much  rifque  and  hazard,  to  give  the  lye  to  a man  of  honour,  CRL 
It  is  very  true.  He  abhors  to  take  the  lye,  but  not  to  tell  it. 

III.  Akiphron^  having  heard  all  this  with  great  compofure  of  mind  and 
counfenance,  fpake  as  follows.  You  are  not  to  think,  that  our  greateft 
ftrength  lies  in  our  greateft  number,  libertines,  and  meer  men  of  honour. 
No:  we  have  among  us  philofophers  of  a very  different  charader,  men 
of  curious  contemplation,  not  governed  by  fuch  grofs  things  as  fenfe  and 
cuftom,  but  of  an  abftraded  virtue  and  fublime  morals : and  the  lefs  re- 
ligious the  more  virtuous.  For  virtue  of  the  high  and  difinterefted  kind 
no  man  is  fo  well  qualified  as  an  infidel,  it  being  a mean  and  felfifh 
thing  to  be  virtuous  through  fear  or  hope.  The  notion  of  a Providence 
and  Alture  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  may  indeed  tempt  or  fcare 
men  of  abjed  fpirit  into  pradices  contrary  to  the  natural  bent  of  their 
fouls,  but  will  never  produce  a true  and  genuine  virtue.  To  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  to  analyfe  virtue  into  its  firft  principles,  and  fix  a 
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fcheme  of  duty  on  its  true  bafis,  you  muft  underftand,  that  there  is  an 
idea  of  beauty  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  This  all  men  defire,  this 
they  are  pleafed  and  delighted  with  for  its  own  fake,  purely  from  an  in- 
ftindt  of  nature.  A man  needs  no  arguments  to  make  him  difcern  and 
approve  what  is  beautiful ; it  ftrikes  at  firfl:  fight  and  attrads  without  a 
reafon.  And  as  this  beauty  is  found  in  the  thape  and  form  of  corporeal 
things  j fo  alfo  is  there  analogous  to  it  a beauty  of  another  kind,  an  or- 
der, a fymmetry,  and  comelinefs  in  Ihe  moral  world.  And  as  the  eye 
perceiveth  the  one,  fo  the  mind  doth  by  a certain  interior  fenfe  perceive 
the  other,  which  fenfe,  talent,  or  faculty  is  ever  quickeft  and  pureft  in 
the  nobleft  minds.  Thus  as  by  fight  I difcern  the  beauty  of  a plant  or 
an  animal,  even  Co  the  mind  apprehends  the  moral  excellence,  the  beau- 
ty, and  decorum  of  juftice  and  temperance.  And  as  we  readily  pro- 
nounce a drefs  becoming,  or  an  attitude  graceful,  we  can,  with  the  lame 
free  untutored  judgment,  at  once  declare,  whether  this  or  that  condudl 
or  adlion  be  comely  and  beautiful.  To  lelilh  this  kind  of  beauty,  there 
muft  be  a delicate  and  fine  tafte ; but  where  there  is  this  natural  tafte, 
nothing  further  is  wanting,  either  as  a principle  to  convince,  or  as  a mo- 
tive to  induce  men  to  the  love  of  virtue.  And  more  or  lefs  there  is  of 
this  tafte  or  fenfe  in  every  creature  that  hath  reafon.  All  rational  beings 
are  .by  nature  focial.  They  are  drawn  one-  towards  another  by  natural 
affedions : they  unite  and  incorporate  into  families,  clubs,  parties,  and 
commonwealths  by  mutual  fympathy.  As  by  means  of  the  fenfitive 
foul,  our  feveral  diftind  parts  and  members  do  confent  towards  the  ani- 
mal fundions,  and  are  conneded  in  one  whole : even  fo,  the  feveral  parts 
of  thefe  rational  fyftems  or  bodies  politic,  by  virtue  of  this  moral  or 
interior  fenfe,  are  held  together,  have  a fellow-feeling,  do  fuccour  and 
proted  each  other,  and  jointly  co-operate  towards  the  fame  end.  Hence 
that  joy  in  fociety,  that  propenfion  towards  doing  good  to  our  kind,  that 
gratulation  and  delight  in  beholding  the  virtuous  deeds  of  other  men,  or 
in  refieding  on  our  own.  By  contemplation  of  the  fitnefs  and  order  of 
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the  parts  of  a moral  fyftem,  regularly  operating,  and  knit  together  by 
benevolent  affedions,  the  mind  of  man  attaineth  to  the  higheft  notion  of 
beauty,  excellence,  and  perfedion:  feized  and  rapt  with  this  fublime 
idea,  our  philofophers  do  infinitely  defpife  and  pity,  whoever  fliall  pro- 
pofe  or  accept  any  other  motive  to  virtue.  Interefi:  is  a mean  ungenerous 
thing,  deftroying  the  merit  of  virtue,  and  falfhood  of  every  kind  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  genuine  fpirit  of  philofophy.  CRI.  The  love  there- 
fore that  you  bear  to  moral  beauty,  and  your  paflion  for  abftraded  truth, 
will  not  fuffer  you  to  think  with  patience  of  thofe  fraudulent  impofitions 
upon  mankind.  Providence,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a future 
retribution  of  rewards  and  punifhracnts  j which  under  the  notion  of  pro- 
moting, do,  it  feems,  deftroy  all  true  virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tradid  and  dilparage  your  noble  theories,  manifeftiy  tending  to  the  per- 
turbation and  difquiet  of  mens  minds,  and  filling  them  with  fruitlefs 
hopes  and  vain  terrors.  ALC.  Mens  firft  thoughts  and  natural  notions 
are  the  befl  in  moral  matters.  And  there  is  no  need,  that  mankind 
Ihould  be  preached,  or  reafoned,  or  frightened  into  virtue,  a thing  fo  na- 
tural and  congenial  to  every  human  foul.  Now  if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  it 
certainly  is,  it  follows  that  all  the  ends  of  fociety  are  fecured  without  re- 
ligion,  and  that  an  infidel  bids  fair  to  be  the  mod  virtuous  man,  in  a true, 
fublime  and  heroic  fenfe. 

IV.  EUPH.  O Akiphron^  while  you  talk,  I feel  an  alfedlon  in  my 
foul  like  the  trembling  of  one  lute,  upon  firiking  the  unifon  firings  of 
another.  Doubtlefs  there  is  a beauty  of  the  mind,  a charm  in  virtue,  a 
fymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  moral  world.  This  moral  beauty  was 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Honejium  or  Tfl  KxXlv,  And  in  or- 
der to  know  its  force  and  influence,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inquire,  what 
it  was  underfiood  to  be,  and  w’hat  light  it  was  placed  in  by  thofe  who 
firfi  confidcred  it,  and  gave  it  a name:  r'o  y-itxh  according  to  Arijlotk  is 
the  or  laudable  j according  to  Plato  it  is  the  or  pleafant 
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or  profitable,  which  is  meant  veith  refped  to  a reafonable  mind  and  its 
true  intereft.  Now  I would  fain  know  whether  a mind,  which  confi- 
ders  an  adion  as  laudable,  be  not  carried  beyond  the  bare  adion  itfelf, 
to  regard  the  opinion  of  others  concerning  it  ? ALC.  It  is.  EUPH, 
And  whether  this  be  a fufficient  ground  or  principle  of  virtue,  for  a man 
to  ad  upon,  when  he  thinks  himfelf  removed  from  the  eye  and  obferva- 
tion  of  every  other  intelligent  being  ? ALC.  It  feems  not.  EUPH.  A- 
gain,  I afk  whether  a man  who  doth  a thing  pleafant  or  profitable,  as 
fuch,  might  not  be  fuppofed  to  forbear  doing  it,  or  even  to  do  the  con- 
trary, upon  the  profped  of  greater  pleafure  or  profit?  ALC.  He  might. 
EUPH.  Doth  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  or 
TO  K»)^hy  in  either  AriJiotWs  or  Plato*s  fenfe,  is  not  a fufficient  principle  or 
ground,  to  engage  fenfual  and  worldly-minded  men  in  the  pradice  of  it  ? 
ALC.  What  then  ? EUPH.  Why  then,  it  will  follow  that  hope  of  re- 
ward and  fear  of  puriifhment  are  highly  expedient,  to  call  the  balance  of 
pleafant  and  profitable  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  and  thereby  very  much  con- 
duce to  the  benefit  of  human  fociety.  Alciphron  upon  this  appealed  j 
Gentlemen,  faid  he,  you  are  witnefTes  of  this  unfair  proceeding  of  Eif 
phranor^  who  argues  againfl  us,  from  explications  given  by  Plato  and 
Arijiotle  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  which  are  things  we  have  nothing  to 
fay  toj  the  philofophers  of  our  fed  abftrading  from  all  praife,  plea- 
fure, and  interefi,  when  they  are  enamoured  and  tranfported  with  that 
fublime  idea.  1 beg  pardon,  replied  Euphranor^  for  fuppofing  the  mi- 
nute philofophers  of  our  days  think  like  thofe  ancient  fages.  But  you 
muft  tell  me,  Alciphron^  fince  you  do  not  think  fit,  to  adopt  the  fenfe 
of  Plato  or  Arijiotle^  what  fenfe  it  is  in  which  you  underftand  the  beau- 
ty of  virtue?  Define  it,  explain  it,  make  me  to  underftand  your  mean- 
ing, that  fo  we  may  argue  about  the  fame  thing,  without  which  we 
can  never  come  to  a conclufion. 
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V.  ALC.  Some  things  are  better  underftood  by  definitions  and  de- 
Icriptions;  but  I have  always  obferved  that  thofe  who  would  define,  ex- 
plain, and  difpute  about  this  point,  make  the  leaft  of  it.  Moral  beauty 
is  of  fo  peculiar  and  abftraded  a nature,  fomething  fo  fubtile,  fine,  and 
fugacious,  that  it  will  not  bear  being  handled  and  infpeded,  like  every 
grofs  and  common  fubjed.  You  will,  therefore,  pardon  me,  if  I (land 
upon  my  philofophic  liberty  j and  choofe  rather  to  intrench  myfelf,  with- 
in the  general  and  indefinite  fenfe,  rather  than,  by  entering  into  a pre- 
cife  and  particular  explication  of  this  beauty,  perchance  lofe  fight  of  it, 
or  give  you  fome  hold  whereon  to  cavil,  and  infer,  and  raife  doubts, 
queries,  and  difficulties  about  a point  as  clear  as  the  fun  when  no  body 
reafons  upon  it.  EUPH,  How  fay  you,  Alciphron^  is  that  notion  clear- 
eft  when  it  is  not  confidered  ? ALC.  I fay  it  is  rather  to  be  felt  than 
underftood,  a certain  je  ne  Jfay  quay.  An  objed,  not  of  the  difcurfive 
faculty,  but  of  a peculiar  fenfe,  which  is  properly  called  the  moral  fenfe, 
being  adapted  to  the  perception  of  moral  beauty,  as  the  eye  to  colours, 
or  the  ear  to  founds.  EUPH.  That  men  have  certain  inft indive  fenfa- 
tions  or  paffions  from  nature,  which  make  them  amiable  and  ufeful  to 
each  other,  I am  clearly  convinced.  Such  are  a fellow-feeling  with  the 
diftreffed,  a tendernefs  for  our  offspring,  an  affedion  towards  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  and  our  country,  an  indignation  againft  things  bafe,  cru- 
el, or  unjuft.  Thefe  paffions  are  implanted  in  the  human  foul,  with  fe- 
veral  other  fears  and  appetites,  averfions  and  defires,  fome  of  which  are 
ftrongeft  and  uppermoft  in  one  mind,  others  in  another.  Should  it  not 
therefore  feem  a very  uncertain  guide  in  morals,  for  a man  to  follow  his 
paffion  or  inward  feeling?  and  would  not  this  rule  infallibly  lead  difter- 
ent  men  different  ways,  according  to  the  prevalency  of  this  or  that  appe- 
tite or  paffion  ? ALC.  I do  not  deny  it.  EUPH.  And  will  it  not  fol- 
low from  hence,  that  duty  and  virtue  are  in  a fairer  way  of  being  prac- 
tifed,  if  men  are  led  by  reafon  and  judgment,  balancing  low  and  fenfual 
pleafures  with  thofe  of  a higher  kind,  comparing  prefent  Ioffes  with  fu- 
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ture  gains,  and  the  uneafinefs  and  difguft  of  every  vice  with  the  delight- 
ful pradice  of  the  oppofite  virtue,  and  the  pleafing  reflexions  and  hopes 
which  attend  it  ? Or  can  there  be  a ftronger  motive  to  virtue,  than  the 
fliewing  that  confidered  in  all  lights  it  is  every  man’s  true  intereft  ? 

VI.  ALC.  I tell  you,  Euphranor^  we  contemn  the  virtue  of  that  man, 
who  computes  and  deliberates,  and  muft  have  a reafon  for  being  virtu- 
ous. The  refined  moralifts  of  our  fed  are  raviflied  and  tranfported  with 
the  abftrad  beauty  of  virtue.  They  dlfdain  all  forinfecal  motives  to  it; 
and  love  virtue  only  for  virtue’s  fake.  Oh  rapture!  oh  enthufiafm!  oh 
the  quinteffence  of  beauty ! methinks  I could  dwell  for  ever  on  this  con- 
templation : but  rather  than  entertain  myfelf,  I muft  endeavour  to  con- 
vince you.  Make  an  experiment  on  the  firft  man  you  meet.  Propofe  a 
villanous  or  unjuft  adion.  Take  his  firft  fenfe  of  the  matter,  and  you 
fhall  find  he  detefts  it.  He  may,  indeed,  be  afterwards  mifled  by  argu- 
ments, or  overpowered  by  temptation,  but  his  original  unpremeditated 
and  genuine  thoughts  are  juft  and  orthodox.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  but  by  a moral  fenfe,  which,  left  to  itfelf,  hath  as  quick  and  true  a 
perception  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  human  adions,  as  the  eye 
hath  of  colours?  EUPH.  'May  not  this  be  fufiiciently  accounted  for, 
by  confcience,  affedion,  paflion,  education,  reafon,  cuftom,  religion, 
which  principles  and  habits,  for  ought  I know,  may  be  what  you  me- 
taphorically call  a moral  fenfe.  ALC,  What  I call  a moral  fenle  is  ftrid- 
ly,  properly,  and  truly  fuch,  and  in  kind  different  from  all  thofe  things 
you  enumerate.  It  is  whaVall  men  have,  though  all  may  not  obferve  it. 
Upon  this  Euphranor  fmiled  and  faid,  Akiphron  has  made  difcoveries 
where  I leaft  expeded  it.  For,  faid  he,  in  regard  to  every  other  poir>t, 
I fhould  hope  to  learn  from  him,  but  for  the  knowledge  of  myfelf,  or 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  my  own  mind^  I fhould  have  looked  at  home. 
And  there  I might  have  looked  long  enough,  without  finding  this  new  ta- 
lent,, which  even  now  after  being  tutored  I cannot  comprehend.  For 
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Alciphron^  I miift  needs  fay,  is  too  fublime  and  asnigmatical  upon  a point, 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  moft  clearly  underftood.  I have  often 
heard  that  your  deepeft  adepts  and  oldeft  profelTors  in  fcience  are  the 
oblcureft.  Lyficles  is  young  and  fpeaks  plain.  Would  he  but  favour  us 
with  his  fenfe  of  this  point,  it  might  perhaps  prove  more  upon  a level 
with  my  apprehenfion. 

VII.  Lyjicles  Ihook  his  head,  and  in  a grave  and  earneft  manner  ad- 
dreffed  the  company.  Gentlemen,  faid  he,  Akiphron  ftands  upon  his. 
own  legs.  I have  no  part  in  thefe  refined  notions  he  is  at  prefent  en- 
gaged to  defend.  If  I muft  fubdue  my  paffions,  abftradl,  contemplate,  be 
enamoured  of  virtue  j in  a word,  if  I muft  be  an  enthufiaft,  I owe  Qy 
much  deference  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  as  to  choofe  being  an  enthu- 
fiaft in  their  way.  Befides,  it  is  better  being  fo  for  fome  end  than  for 
none.  This  dodrine  hath  all  the  folid  inconveniences,  without  the  amuf- 
ing  hopes  and  profpeds  of  the  chriftian.  ALC.  I never  counted  on  Ly- 
jicles  for  my  fecond  in  this  point  j which  after  all  doth  not  need  his  affift- 
ance  or  explication.  All  fubjecfts  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  the  lame 
manner.  The  way  of  definition  and  divifion  is  dry  and  pedantic.  Be- 
fides, the  fubjedl  is  fometimes  too  obfcurc,  fometimes  too  fimple  for  thia 
method.  One  while  we  know  too  little  of  a point,  another  too  much,, 
to  make  it  plainer  by  difcourfe.  CRI.  To  hear  Akiphron  talk,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  that  ingenious  Greeks  who  having  wrapt  a man’s  brother  up* 
in  a cloak,  afked  him  whether  he  knew  that  perfon?  being  ready,,  either 
by  keeping  on,  or  pulling  off  the  cloaks  to  confute  his  anfwer  whatever 
it  fhould  be.  For  my  part  I believe,  if  matters  were  fairly  ftated,  that 
rational  fatisfadion,  that  peace  of  mind,  that  inward  comfort,  and  con- 
fcientious  joy,  which  a good  chriftian  finds  in  good  adions,  would  not  be 
found  to  fall  fhort  of  all  the  ecftafy,  rapture,  and  enthufiafm  fuppofed  to 
be  the  effed  of  that  high  and  undefcribed  principle.  In  earneft  can  any. 
ecftafy  be  higher,  any  rapture  more  affeding,  than  that  which  fprings 
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..from  the  love  of  God  and  man,  from  a confcience  void  of  offence,  and 
an  inward  difcharge  of  duty,  with  the  fecret  delight,  truft,  and  hope  that 
attends  it?  ALC.  O Euphranor^  we  votaries  of  truth  do  not  envy,  but 
pity,  the  groundlefs  joys  and  miftaken  hopes  of  a chriftian.  And,  as  for 
-confbience  and  rational  pleafure,  how  can  we  allow  a confbience  without 
allowing  a vindidive  Providence  ? Or  how  can  w^e  fuppofe,  the  charm  of 
virtue  confifts  in  any  pleafure,  or  benefit  attending  virtuous  adions, 
without  giving  great  advantages  to  the  chriflian  religion,  which,  it  feems 
excites  its  believers  to  virtue  by  the  higheft  interefts  and  pleafnres  in  re- 
verfion.  Alas  I fiiould  we  grant  this,  there  w'ould  be  a door  opened  to 
all  thofe  rufty  declaimers  upon  the  neceflity  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  great 
‘ points  of  faith,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  a future  ftate,  rewards  and 
’ punifhments,  and  the  like  exploded  conceits;  which,  according  to  our 
fyftem  and  principles,  may  perhaps  produce  a ilow,  popular,  interefted 
kind  of  virtue,  but  rauft  abfolutely  deftroy  and  extinguifh  it  in  the  fub- 
lime  and  heroic  fenfe. 

VIII.  EUPH.  What  you  now  fay  is  very  intelligible  : I wifh  I under- 
flood  your  main  principle  as  well.  ALC.  And  are  you  then  in  earneft  at 
a lofs?  Is  it  poflible  you  fhould  have  no  notion  of  beauty,  or  that  hav- 
ing it  you  fhould  not  know  it  to  be  amiable,  amiable  I fay,  in  itfelf,  and 
for  itfelf?  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron^  are  all  mankind  agreed  in 
the  notion  of  a beauteous  face?  ALC.  Beauty  in  human  kind  feems  to 
be  of  a more  mixt  and  various  nature;  forafmuch  as  the  paflions,  fenti- 
ments,  and  qualities  of  the  foul  being  feen  through  and  blending  with 
the  features,  work  differently  on  different  minds,  as  the  fympathy  is 
more  or  lefs.  But  with  regard  to  other  things  is  there  no  Heady  princi- 
ple of  beauty  ? Is  there  upon  earth  a human  mind  without  the  idea  of 
order,  harmony,  and  proportion  ? EUPH.  O Alciphron^  it  is  my  weak- 
nefs  that  I am  apt  to  be  loft  and  bewildered  in  abftracftions  and  generali- 
ties, but  a particular  thing  is  better  fuited  to  my  faculties.  I find  it  eafy 
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to  confider  and  keep  in  view  the  objeds  of  fenfe,  let  us  therefore  try  to 
difcover  what  their  beauty  is,  or  wherein  it  confiftsj  and  fo,  by  the  help 
of  thefe  fenfible  things,  as  a fcale  or  ladder,  afcend  to  moral  and  intel- 
ledual  beauty.  Be  plealed  then  to  inform  me,  what  it  is  we  call  beauty 
in  the  objeds  of  fenfe  ? ALC.  Every  one  knows  beauty  is  that  which 
pleafes.  EUPH.  There  is  then  beauty  in  the  fmell  of  a role,  or  the  tafle 
of  an  apple.  ALC.  By  no  means.  Beauty  is,  to  fpeak  properly,  per- 
ceived only  by  the  eye.  EUPH.  It  cannot  therefore  be  defined  in  gene- 
ral that  which  pleafeth.  ALC.  I grant  it  cannot.  EUPH.  How  then 
Ihall  we  limit  or  define  it?  Alciphron^  after  a fhort  paufe,  faid,  that 
beauty  confifted  in  a certain  fymmetry  or  proportion  pleafing  to  the  eye. 
EUPH.  Is  this  proportion  one  and  the  fame  in  all  things,  or  is  it  differ- 
ent in  different  kinds  of  things  ? ALC.  Different  doubtlefs : the  propor- 
tions of  an  ox  would  not  be  beautiful  in  a horfe.  And  we  may  obferve 
alfo  in  things  inanimate,  that  the  beauty  of  a table,  a chair,  a door,  con- 
fifts  in  different  proportions.  EUPH.  Doth  not  this  proportion  imply 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  ? ALC.  It  doth.  EUPH.  And  are 
not  thefe  relations  founded  in  fize  and  fhape?  ALC.  They  are.  EUPH. 
And  to  make  the  proportions  juft,  muft  not  thofe  mutual  relations  of 
fize  and  fhape  in  the  parts  be  fuch,  as  fhall  make  the  whole  complete 
and  perfect  in  its  kind  ? ALC.  I grant  they  muft.  EUPH.  Is  not  a 
thing  faid  to  be  perfedt  in  its  kind,  when  it  anfwers  the  end  for  which  it 
was  made?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  The  parts,  therefore,  in  true  propor- 
tions muft  be  fo  related,  and  adjufted  to  one  another,  as  that  they  may 
beft  confpire  to  the  ufe  and  operation  of  the  whole.  ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.  But  the  comparing  parts  one  with  another,  the  confidering  them 
as  belonging  to  one  whole,  and  the  referring  this  whole  to  its  ufe  or  end, 
fhould  feem  the  work  of  reafon : fhould  it  not  ? ALC-  It  fhould. 
EUPH.  Proportions  therefore  are  not,  ftriClly  fpeaking,  perceived  by 
the  fenfe  of  fight,  but  only  by  reafon  through  the  means  of  fight.  ALC. 
This  I grant.  EUPH.  Confcquently  beauty,  in  your  fenfe  of  it,  is  an 
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objedl,  not  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind.  It  is.  EUPH.  The 

eye,  therefore,  alone  cannot  fee  that  a chair  is  handfome,  or  a door  well 
proportioned.  ALC.  It  feems  to  follow  j but  I am  not  clear  as  to  this 
point.  EUPH.  Let  us  fee  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  it.  Could  the 
chair  you  fit  on,  think  you,  be  reckoned  well  proportioned  or  handfome, 
if  it  had  not  fuch  a height,  breadth,  widenefs,  and  was  not  fo  far  reclined 
as  to  afford  a convenient  feat?  ALC.  It  could  not.  EUPH.  The 
beauty,  therefore,  or  fymmetry  of  a chair  cannot  be  apprehended  but 
by  knowing  its  ufe,  and  comparing  its  figure  with  that  ufe,  which  can- 
not be  done  by  the  eye  alone,  but  is  the  effe^Sl  of  judgment.  It  is  there- 
fore, one  thing  to  fee  an  objefl,  and  another  to  difcern  its  beauty.  ALC. 
I admit  this  to  be  true. 

' IX.  EUPH.  The  architectis  judge  a door  to  be  of  a beautiful  propor- 
tion, when  its  height  is  double  of  the  breadth.  But  if  you  fhould  invert 
a well-proportioned  door  making  its  breadth  become  the  height,  and  its 
height  the  breadth,  the  figure  would  ftill  be  the  fame,  but  without  that 
beauty  in  one  fituation,  which  it  had  in  another.  What  can  be  the  caufe 
of  this,  but  that  in  the  forementioned  fuppofition,  the  door  would  not 
yield  a convenient  entrance  to  creatures  of  a human  figure  ? But,  if  in 
any  other  part  of  the  univerfe,  there  fhould  be  fuppofed  rational  ani- 
mals of  an  inverted  ftature,  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  invert  the  rule  for 
proportion  of  doors  j and  to  them  that  would  appear  beautiful,  which  to 
us  was  difagreeable.  ALC.  Againfi  this  I have  no  objedlion.  EUPH. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron.,  is  there  not  fomething  truly  decent  and  beautiful  in 
drefs.  ALC.  Doubtlefs  there  is.  EUPH.  Are  any  likelier  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  this  beauty  in  drefs,  than  painters  and  fculptors,  whofe  proper 
bufinefs  and  ftudy  it  is,  to  aim  at  graceful  reprefentations  ? ALC.  I be- 
lieve not.  EUPH.  Let  us  then  examine  the  draperies  of  the  great  maf- 
ters  in  thefe  arts : how,  for  inftance,  they  ufe  to  clothe  a matron  or  a 
man  of  rank.  Cafi  an  eye  on  thofe  figures,  (faid  he,  pointing  to  fbmc 
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prints  after  Raphael  and  Guido ^ that  hung  upon  the  wall)  what  appear- 
ance, do  you  think,  an  Englijh  courtier  or  magiftrate,  with  his  Gothic^ 
fuccind,  plaited  garment,  and  his  full-bottomed  wig,  or  one  of  our  ladies 
in  her  unnatural  drefs  pinched,  and  ftiffened,  and  enlarged  with  hoops 
and  whale-bone  and  buckram,  muft  make,  among  thofe  figures  fo  de- 
cently clad  in  draperies  that  fall  into  fuch  a variety  of  natural,  eafy,  and 
ample  folds,  that  appear  with  fo  much  dignity  and  fimplicity,  that  cover 
the  body  without  encumbering  it,  and  adorn  without  altering  the  fhape? 
ALC.  Truly  I think  they  muft  make  a very  ridiculous  appearance. 
EUPH.  And  what  do  you  think  this  proceeds  from  ? Whence  is  it  that 
the  Eaftern  nations,  the  Greeks^  and  the  Romans^  naturally  ran  into  the 
moft  becoming  drefles,  while  our  Gothic  gentry,  after  fo  many  centuries 
racking  their  inventions,  mending,  and  altering,  and  improving,  and 
whirling,  about  in  a perpetual  rotation  of  fafhions,  have  never  yet  had 
the  luck  to  ftumble  on  any  that  was  not  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ? Is  it  not 
from  hence,  that  inftead  of  confulting  ufe,  reafon,  and  convenience,  they 
abandon  themfelves  to  irregular  fancy,  the  unnatural  parent  of  mon- 
fters  ? Whereas  the  ancients,  confidering  the  ufe  and  end  of  drefs,  made 
it  fubfervient  to  the  freedom,  eafe,  and  convenience  of  the  body,  and, 
having  no  notion  of  mending  or  changing  the  natural  fhape,  they  aim- 
ed only  at  fhewing  it  with  decency  and  advantage.  And,  if  this  be  fo, 
are  we  not  to  conclude  that  the  beauty  of  drefs  depends  on  its  fubfer- 
viency  to  certain  ends  and  ufes  ? ALC.  This  appears  to  be  true.  EUPH. 
This  fubordinate  relative  nature  of  beauty,  perhaps  will  be  yet  plainer,  if 
we  examine  the  refpedlive  beauties  of  a horfe  and  a pillar.  Virgil'^  de- 
feription  of  the  former  is, 

Illi  ardua  cervix\ 

Argutumque  caput.,  brevis  alvus.,  obefaque  terga., 

Luxuriatque  toris  animofum  peBus. 
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Now  I would,  fain  know,  whether  the  perfedions  and  ufes  of  a horfe 
may  not  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  points,  courage,  ftrength,  and  fpeed  j 
and  whether  each  of  the  beauties  enumerated  doth  not  occafion,  or  be- 
token, one  of  thefe  perfedions  ? After  the  fame  manner  if  we  inquire 
into  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a beautiful  pillar,  we  fliall  perhaps  find 
them  anfwer  to  the  fame  idea.  Thofe  who  have  confidered  the  theory 
of  architedure,  tell  us  *,  the  proportions' of  the  three  Grecian  orders  were 
taken  from  the  human  body,  as  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfed  produc- 
tion of  nature.  Hence  were  derived  thofe  graceful  ideas  of  columns, 
which  had  a charader  of  ftrength  without  clumfinefs,  or  of  delicacy  with- 
out, weaknefs.  Thofe  beautiful  proportions  were,T  fay,  taken  original- 
ly from  nature,  which,  in  her  creatures,  as  hath  been  already  obferved, 
referreth  them  to  fome  end,  ufe,  or  defign.  The  Gonjiezza  alfo,  or  fwell- 
ing,  and  the  diminution  of  a pillar,  is  it  not  in  fuch  proportion  as  to 
make  it  appear  ftrong  and  light  at  the  fame  time  ? In  the  fame  manner 
muft  not  the  whole  entablature,  with  its  projedions  be  fo  proportioned, 
as  to  feem  great  but  not  heavy,  light  but  not  little,  inafmuch  as  a devi- 
ation into  either  extreme  would  thwart  that  reafon  and  ufe  of  things, 
wherein  their  beauty  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  fubordinate } The 
entablature  and  all  its  parts  and*  ornaments,  architrave,  freeze,'  cornice, 
triglyphs,  metopes,  raodiglions,  and  the  reft,  have  each  an  ufe  or  appear- 
ance of  ufe,  in  giving  firmnefs  and  union  to  the  building,  in  proteding 
it  from  the  weather,  and  calling  off  the  rain,  in  reprefenting  the  ends  ‘of 
beams  with  their  intervals,  the  produdion  of  rafters,  and  fo  forth.  And 
if  we  confider  the  graceful  angles  in  frontifpieces,  the  fpaces  between  the 
columns,  or  the  ornaments  of  their  capitals,  lhall  we  not  find,  that  their 
beauty  rifeth  from  the  appearance  of  ufe,  or  the  imitation  of  natural 
things,  whofe  beauty  is  originally  founded  on  the  fame  principle  ? which 
is,  indeed,  the  grand  diftindion  between  Grecian  and  Gothic  architedure, 
the  latter  being  fantaftical,  and  for  the  moft  part  founded  neither  in  nature 

* See  the  learned  Patriarch  of  Aquileiah  Commentary  on  Vitruvius^  1.  4.  c.  i. 
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nor  in  reafon,  in  neceflity  nor  ufe,  the  appearance  of  which  accounts  for 
all  the  beauty,  grace,  and  ornament  of  the  other.  CRI.  What  Euphra- 
7ior  has  faid  confirms  the  opinion  I always  entertained,  that  the  rules 
of  architedure  were  founded,  as  all  other  arts  which  flouriihed  among 
the  Greeks^  in  truth,  and  nature,  and  good  fenfe.  But  the  ancients,  who, 
from  a thorough  confideration  of  the  grounds  and  principles  of  art,  form- 
ed their  idea  of  beauty,  did  not  always  confine  themfelves  ftridly  to  the 
fame  rules  and  proportions:  but,  whenever  the  particular  diftance,  pofi- 
tion,  elevation,  or  dimenfion  of  the  fabric  or  its  parts  Teemed  to  require 
it,  made  no  fcruple  to  depart  from  them,  without  deferting  the  original 
principles  of  beauty,  which  governed  whatever  deviations  they  made. 
This  latitude  or  licence  might  not,  perhaps,  be  fafely  trufted  with  moft 
modern  architedls,  who  in  their  bold  Tallies  feem  to  a£l  without  aim  or 
defign,  and  to  be  governed  by  no  idea,  no  reafon  or  principle  of  art, 
but  pure  caprice,  joined  with  a thorough  contempt  of  that  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  the  ancients,  without  which  there  can  be  no  unity,  graceful- 
nefs,  or  grandeur  in  their  works  j which  of  confequence  muft  ferve  only 
to  disfigure  and  difiionour  the  nation,  being  fo  many  monuments  to  fu- 
ture ages  of  the  opulence  and  ill  tafte  of  the  prefent  j which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  would  fucceed  as  wretchedly,  and  make  as  mad  work  in  other 
affairs,  were  men  to  follow,  inftead  of  rules,  precepts  and  models,  their 
own  tafte  and  firft  thoughts  of  beauty.  ALC.  I ftiould  now,  methinks, 
be  glad  to  fee  a little  more  diftindly  the  ufe  and  tendency  of  this  digref- 
fion  up)on  architedure.  EUPH.  Was  not  beauty  the  very  thing  we  in- 
quired after.?  ALC.  It  was.  EUPH.  What  think  you,  Alciphron^  can 
the  appearance  of  a thing  pleafe  at  this  time,  and  in  this  place,  which 
pleafed  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  two  thoufand  miles  off,  without 
forne  real  principle  of  beauty  ? ALC.  It  cannot.  EUPH.  And  is  not 
this  the  cafe  with  refped  to  a juft  piece  of  architedure  ? ALC.  No  body 
denies  it.  EUPH.  Architedure,  the  noble  offspring  of  judgment  and 
fancy,  w’as  gradually  formed  in  the  moft  polite  and  knowing  countries 
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of  Afia^  Egypt^  Greece^  and  Italy.  It  was  cherifhed  and  efteemed  by  the 
inoft  flourifhing  dates,  and  mod  renowned  princes,  who  with  vad  ex- 
pence improved  and  brought  it  to  perfedion.  It  feems,  above  all  other 
arts,  peculiarly  converfant  about  order,  proportion  and  fymmetry.  May 
it  not  therefore  be  fuppofed  on  all  accounts,  mod  likely  to  help  us  to 
fome  rational  notion  of  ihejene  f^ay  quoy  in  beauty'?  And,  in  effed,  have 
we  not  learned  from  this  digredion,  that  as  there  is  no  beauty  without 
proportion,  fo  proportions  are  to  be  edeemed  jud  and  true,  only  as  they 
are  relative  to  fome  certain  ufe  or  end,  their  aptitude  and  fubordination 
to  which  end  is,  at  bottom,  that  which  makes  them  pleafe  and  charm  ? 
ALC.  I admit  all  this  to  be  true. 

X.  EUPH.  According  to  this  dodrine,  I would  fain  know  what  beauty 
can  be  found  in  a moral  fydem,  formed  conneded  and  governed  by 
chance,  fate,  or  any  other  blind  unthinking  principle  j forafmuch  as 
without  thought  there  can  be  no  end  or  defign,  and  without  an  end 
there  can  be  no  ufe,  and  without  ufe  there  is  no  aptitude  or  fitnefs  of 
proportion,  from  whence  beauty  fprings  ? ALC.  May  we  not  fuppofe  a 
certain  vital  principle  of  beauty,  order,  and  harmony  diffufed  through- 
out the  world,  without  fuppofing  a providence  infpeding,  punifhing, 
and  rewarding  the  moral  adions  of  men?  Without  fuppofing  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  or  a life  to  come,  in  a word,  without  admitting  any 
part  of  what  is  commonly  called  faith,  worfhip,  and  religion  ? CRL  Ei- 
ther you  fuppofe  this  principle  intelligent,  or  not  intelligent : if  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  all  one  with  chance  or  fate  which  was  juft  now  argued  againft: 
if  the  former,  let  me  intreat  Akiphron  to  explain  to  me,  wherein  confifts 
the  beauty  of  a moral  fyftem,  with  a fupreme  intelligence  at  the  head  of 
it,  which  neither  proteds  the  innocent,  punifhes  the  wicked,  nor  re- 
wards the  virtuous?  To  fuppofe  indeed  a fociety  of  rational  agents  ad- 
ing  urrder  the  eye  of  providence,  concurring  in  one  defign  to  promote 
the  common  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  conforming  their  adions  to  the 
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eftablifhed  laws  and  order  of  the  divine  parental  wifdom : wherein  each 
particular  agent  fhall  not  confider  himfelf  apart,  but  as  the  member  of  a 
great  city,  whofe  author  and  founder  is  God ; in  which  the  civil  laws 
are  no  other,  than  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  the  duties  of  religion : and 
where  every  one’s  true  intereft  is  combined  with  his  duty : to  fuppofe 
this  would  be  delightful:  on  this  fuppolition  a man  need  be  no  Stoic  or 
knight-errant,  to  account  for  his  virtue.  In  fuch  a fyftem  vice  is  mad- 
nefs,  cunning  is  folly,  wifdom  and  virtue  are  the  fame  thing,  where, 
notwithftanding  all  the  crooked  paths  and  by-roads,  the  wayward  appe- 
tites and  inclinations  of  men,  fovereign  reafon  is  fure  to  reform  what- 
ever feems  amifs,  to  reduce  that  which  is  devious,  make  ftraight  that 
which  is  crooked,  and  in  the  laft  ad  wind  up  the  whole  plot,  according 
to  the  exadeft  rules  of  wifdom  and  juft  ice.  In  fuch  a fyftem  or  fociety, 
governed  by  the  wifeft  precepts,  enforced  by  the  higheft  rewards  and 
difcouragements,  it  is  delightful  to  confider,  how  the  regulation  of  laws, 
the  diftribution  of  good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  moral  agents,  do  all  con- 
fpire  in  due  fubordination  to  promote  the  nobleft  end,  to  wit,  the  com- 
plete happinefs  or  well-being  of  the  whole.  In  contemplating  the  beau- 
ty of  fuch  a moral  fyftem,  we  may  cry  out  with  the  Pfalmift,  Very  excel- 
lent  things  are  fpoken  of  thee^  thou  city  of  God. 

Xf.  In  a fyftem  of  fpirits,  fubordinate  to  the  will,  and  under  the  di- 
redion,  of  the  Father  of  Spirits,,  governing  them  by  laws,  and  condud- 
ing  them  by  methods  fuitable  to  wife  and  good  ends,  there  will  be  great 
beauty.  But  in  an  incoherent,  fortuitous  fyftem  governed  by  chance, 
or  in  a blind  fyftem  governed  by  fate,  or  in  any  fyftem  where  Providence 
doth  not  prefide,  how  can  beauty  be,  which  cannot  be  without  order, 
which  cannot  be  without  defign  ? When  a man  is  confcious  that  his  will 
is  inwardly  conformed  to  the  divine  will,  producing  order  and  harmony 
in  the  univerfe,  and  conduding  the  whole  by  the  jufteft  methods  to  the 
beft  end : this  gives  a beautiful  idea.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a confci- 
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oufnefs  of  virtue  overlooked,  negleded,  diftreffed  by  men,  and  not  re- 
garded or  rewarded  by  God,  ill-ufed  in  this  world,  without  hope  or  prof- 
pe6t  of  being  better  ufed  in  another,  I would  fain  know,  where  is  the 
pleafure  of  this  reflexion,  wdiere  is  the  beauty  of  this  fcene  ? or  how 
could  any  man,  in  his  fenfes,  think  the  fpreading  fuch  notions  the  way 
to  fpread  or  propagate  virtue  in  the  world  ? Is  it  not,  I befeech  you  an 
ugly  fyftem  in  w'hich  you  can  fuppofe  no  law  and  prove  no  duty,  wherein 
men  thrive  by  wickednefs  and  fuffer  by  virtue?  Would  it  not  be  a dif- 
agreeable  fight  to  fee  an  honeft  man  peeled  by  (harpers,  to  fee  virtuous 
men  injured  and  defpifed  while  vice  triumphed  ? An  enthufiaft  may  en- 
tertain himfelf  with  vifions  and  fine  talk  about  fuch  a fyflem  j but  when 
it  comes  to  be  confidered  by  men  of  cool  heads,  and  clofe  reafon,  I bc'* 
lieve  they  will  find  no  beauty  nor  perfection  in  it;  nor  will  it  appear, 
that  fuch  a moral  fyflem  can  poflibly  come  from  the  fame  hand,  or  be  of 
a piece  with  the  natural,  throughout  which  there  fhines  fo  much  order, 
harmony,  and  proportion.  ALC.  Your  difcourfe  ferves  to  confirm  me  in 
my  opinion.  You  may  remember,  I declared,  that  touching  this  beauty 
of  morality  in  the  high  fenfe,  a man’s  firft  thoughts  are  bed: ; and  that, 
if  we  pretend  to  examine,  and  infpeCl,  and  reafon,  we  are  in  danger  to 
lofe  fight  of  it.  That  in  fad  there  is  fuch  a thing  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  we  confider  that  in  thefe  days  fome  of  our  philofophers  have  a high 
fenfe  of  virtue,  without  the  lead  notion  of  religion,  a clear  proof  of  the 
ufefulnefs  and  edicacy  of  our  principles  ! 

XII.  CRI.  Not  to  difpute  the  virtue  of  minute  philofophers,  we  may 
venture  to  call  its  caufe  in  quedion,  and  make  a doubt,  whether  it  be  an 
inexplicable  enthufiadic  notion  of  moral  beauty,  or  rather,  as  to  me  it 
feems,  what  was  already  affigned  by  Euphranor^  complexion,  cudom, 
and  religious  education  ? But,  allowing  what  beauty  you  pleafe  to  virtue 
in  an  irreligious  fydem,  it  cannot  be  lefs  in  a religious,  unlefs  you  will 
fuppofe  that  her  charms  diminifh  as  her  dowry  increafeth.  The  truth  is, 
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a believer  hath  all  the  motives  from  the  beauty  of  virtue  in  any  fenfe 
whatfoever  that  an  unbeliever  can  pollibly  have,  betides  other  motives 
which  an  unbeliever  hath  not.  Hence  it  is  plain,  thofe  of  your  fed,  who 
have  moral  virtue,  owe  it  not  to  their  peculiar  tenets,  which  ferve  only 
to  leffen  the  motives  to  virtue.  Thofe  therefore,  who  are  good,  are  lefs 
good,  and  thofe  who  are  bad  are  more  bad,  than  they  would  have  been 
were  they  believers.  EUPH.  To  me  it  feems,  thofe  heroic  infidel  ina- 
moratos of  abftraded  beauty  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  much  to  be  ad- 
mired. Lyjicles  hearing  this,  faid  with  fome  impatience ; Gentlemen,  you 
fhall  have  my  whole  thoughts  upon  this  point  plain  arid  frank.  All  that 
is  faid  about  a moral  fenfe,  or  moral  beauty,  in  any  fignification,  either 
of  Alcipbron  or  Euphranor,  or  any  other,  1 take  to  be  at  bottom  meer 
bubble  and  pretence.  The  KxX'at  and  the  the  beautiful  and  decent, 
are  things  outward,  relative,  and  fuperficial,  which  have  no  effed  in  the 
dark,  but  are  fpecious  topics  to  difcourfe  and  expatiate  upon,  as  fome 
formal  pretenders  of  our  fed,  though  in  other  points  very  orthodox, 
are  ufed  to  do.  But  fhould  one  of  them  get  into  power,  you  would  find 
him  no  fuch  fool  as  Euphranor  imagines.  He  would  foon  fhew  he  had 
found  out,  that  the  love  of  one’s  country  is  a prejudice : that  mankind 
are  rogues  and  hypocrites,  and  that  it  were  folly  to  facrifice  one’s  felf  for 
the  fake  of  fuch:  that  all  regards  center  in  this  life,  and  that,  as  this  life 
is  to  every  man  his  own  life,  it  clearly  follows  that  charity  begins  at 
home.  Benevolence  to  mankind  is  perhaps  pretended,  but  benevolence 
to  himfelf  is  pradifed  by  the  wife.  The  livelier  fort  of  our  philofophers 
do  not  fcruple  to  own  thefe  maxims  j and  as  for  the  graver,  if  they  are 
true  to  their  principles,  one  may  guefs  what  they  mufl;  think  at  the  bot'- 
tom.  CRI.  Whatever  may  be  the  effed  of  pure  theory  upon  certain  fe- 
led  fpirits,  of  a peculiar  make,  or  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  world,  I do 
verily  think  that  in  this  country  of  ours,  reafon,  religion,  law,  are  all 
together  little  enough  to  fubdue  the  outward  to  the  inner  man;  and  that 
it  mufi  argue  a wrong  head  and  weak  judgment  to  fuppofe,  that  without 
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them  men  will  be  enamoured  of  the  golden  mean.  To  which  my  coun- 
trymen perhaps  are  lels  inclined  than  others,  there  being  in  the  make  of 
an  Englip  mind  a certain  gloom  and  eagernefs,  which  carries  to  the  fad 
extreme;  religion  to  fanaticifm ; free-thinking  to  atheifm ; liberty  to  re- 
bellion : nor  fhould  we  venture  to  be  governed  by  tafte,  even  in  matters 
of  lefs  confequence.  The  beautiful  in  drefs,  furniture,  and  building,  is, 
as  Euphranor  hath  obferved,  fomething  real  and  well  grounded:  and  yet 
oux'Englip  do  not  find  it  out  of  themfelves.  What  wretched  work  do 
they  and  other  northern  people  make,  when  they  follow  their  own  tafte 
of  beauty  in  any  of  thefe  particulars,  inftead  of  acquiring  the  true, 
which  is  to  be  got  from  ancient  models  and  the  principles  of  art,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  virtue  from  great  models  and  meditation,  lb  far  as  natural  means 
can  go?  But  in  no  cafe  is  it  to  be  hoped,  that  to  will  be  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  many,  who  have  quick  fenfes,  ftrong  paffions,  and 
grofs  intelledls. 

XIII.  ALC.  The  fewer  they  are,  the  more  ought  we  efteem  and  ad- 
mire fuch  philofophers,  whofe  fouls  are  touched  and  tranfported  with  this 
fublime  idea.  CRL  But  then  one  might  exped  from  fuch  philofophers, 
fo  much  good  fenfe  and  philanthropy,  as  to  keep  their  tenets  to  themfelves, 
and  confider  their  weak  brethren,  who  are  more  ftrongly  affeded  by  cer- 
tain fenfes  and  notions  of  another  kind,  than  that  of  the  beauty  of  pure 
difinterefted  virtue.  Crafylus^  a man  prejudiced  againft  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, of  a crazy  conftitution,  of  a rank  above  moft  mens  ambition,  and  a 
fortune  equal  to  his  rank,  had  little  capacity  for  fenfual  vices,  or  tempta- 
tion to  dilhoneft  ones.  Cratylus  having  talked  himfelf,  or  imagined  that 
he  had  talked  himfelf,  into  a Stoical  enthufiafm  about  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
did,  under  the  pretence  of  making  men  heroically  virtuous,  endeavour  to 
deftroy  the  means  of  making  them  reafonably  and  humanly  fo : a clear  in- 
ftance,  that  neither  birth,  nor  books,  nor  converfation  can  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  into  a conceited  mind,  which  will  ever  be  its  own 
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obje£l,  and  contemplate  mankind  in  its  own  mirrour!  ALC.  C?‘afylus 
was  a lover  of  liberty,  and  of  his  country,  and  had  a mind  to  make  men 
incorrupt  and  virtuous,  upon  the  pureft  and  moft  difinterefted  princi- 
ples. CRL  His  condudl  feems  juft  as  wife,  as  if  a monarch  fhould 
give  out,  that  there  was  neither  jail  nor  executioner  in  his  kingdom  to 
enforce  the  laws,  but  that  it  would  be  beautiful  to  obferve  them,  and 
that  in  fo  doing  men  would  tafte  the  pure  delight  which  refults  from  or- 
der and  decorum.  ALC.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  certain  ancient 
philofophers,  of  great  note,  held  the  fame  opinion  with  Cratylus^  declar- 
ing that  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  charafler,  or  deferve  the  title  of  a good 
man  who  pradifed  virtue  for  the  fake  of  any  thing  but  its  own  beauty  ? 
CRL  I believe,  indeed,  that  fome  of  the  ancients  faid  fuch  things  aS' 
gave  occafion  for  this  opinion.  Arijiotle*  diftinguifheth  between  two 
charaxfters  of  a good  man,  the  one  he  calleth  or  fimply  good,  the 
other  K»rx9oi,  from  whence^  the  compound  term  which  can- 

not, perhaps,  be  rendered  by  any  one  word  in  our  language.  But  his 
fenfe  is  plainly  this : uyniof  he  defineth  to  be  that  man  to  whom  the  good 
things  of  nature  are  good  j for,  according  to  him,  thofe  things,  which 
are  vulgarly  efteemed  the  greateft  goods,  as  riches,  honours,  power,  and 
bodily  perfedions,  are  indeed  good  by  nature,  but  they  happen  never- 
thelefs  to  be  hurtful  and  bad  to  fome  perfons,  upon  the  account  of  evil 
habits:  inafmuch  as  neither  a fool,  nor  an  unjuft  man,  nor  an  intem- 
perate can  be  at  all  the  better  for  the  ufe  of  them,  any  more  than  a’fick 
man  for  ufing  the  nouriftiment  proper  for  thofe  who  are  in  health.  But 
xta'oi  is  that  man  in  w'hom  are  to  be  found  all  things  worthy  and 
decent  and  laudable,  purely  as  fuch,  and  for  their  own  lake,  and  who 
'pradifeth  virtue  from  no  other  motive  but  the  foie  love  of  her  own  in- 
nate beauty.  That  philofopher  obferves  likewife,  that  there  is  a certain 
political  habit,  fuch  as  the  Spartans  and  others  had,  who  thought  virtue 
was  to  be  valued  and  pradifed  on  account  of  the  natural  advantages 

'*  Ethic,  ad  Eudemum,  lib.  7,  cap.  ult. 
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that  attend  it.  For  which  reafon  he  adds,  they  are  indeed  good  men, 
but  they  have  not  the  or  fupreme  confummate  virtue.  From 

hence  it  is  plain  that,  according  to  Arijiotle^  a man  may  be  a good  man 
udthout  believing  virtue  its  own  reward,  or  being  only  moved  to  virtue 
by  the  fcnfe  of  moral  beauty.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  he  diftinguifheth  the 
political  virtues  of  nations,  which  the  public  is  every  where  concerned 
to  maintain,  from  this  fublime  and  fpeculative  kind.  It  might  alfo  be 
obferved,  that  his  exalted  idea  did  confifl  with  fuppofing  a providence 
which  infpeds  and  rewards  the  virtues  of  the  bcft  men.  For  faith  he  in 
another  place  If  the  gods  have  any  care  of  human  affairs,  as  it  appears 
they  have,  it  fhould  feem  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  they  are  moft  delighted 
with  the  moft  excellent  nature,  and  moft  approaching  their  own,  which 
is  the  mind,  and  that  they  will  rewa-rd  thofe  who  chiefly  love  and  culti- 
vate what  is  moft  dear  to  them.  The  fame  philofopher  obferves  f,  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  naturally  difpofed  to  be  awed  by  fhame, 
but  by  fear  j nor  to  abftain  from  vicious  pradices,  on  account  of  their 
deformity,  but  only  of  the  punifhment  which  attends  them.  And 
again  he  tells  us  that  youth,  being  of  itfelf  averfe  from  abftinence 
and  fobriety,  fhould  be  under  the  reftraint  of  laws  regulating  thdr  edu- 
cation and  employment,  and  that  the  fame  difcipline  fhould  be  continu- 
ed even  after  they  became  men.  For  which,  faith  he,  we  want  laws, 
and,  in  one  word,  for  the  whole  ordering  of  life,  inafmuch  as  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  obey  rather  force  than  reafon,  and  are  influenced 
rather  by  penalties  than  the  beauty  of  virtue  j >1  tZ  xu?\a  . From 
all  which  it  is  very  plain,  what  Arijlotle  would  have  thought  of  thofe, 
who  fhould  go  about  to  leffen  or  deftroy  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind, 
in  order  to  make  them  virtuous  on  this  foie  principle  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue. 

♦Ad  Nicom.  I.  10.  c.  8.  t Ibid-  c.  9.  J Ibid. 
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XIV.  ALC.  But,  whatever  the  Stagirite  and  his  Peripatetics  might 
think,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  Stoics  maintained  this  docSlrine  in  its  high- 
eft  fenfe,  aflerting  the  beauty  of  virtue  to  be  all  fufEcient,  that  virtue 
was  her  own  reward,  that  this  alone  could  make  a man  happy,  in  fpight 
of  all  thofe  things  which  are  vulgarly  efteemed  the  greateft  woes  and  mi- 
feries  of  human  life?  And  all  this  they  held  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
believed,  the  foul  of  man  to  be  of  a corporeal  nature,  and  in  death  dif- 
lipated  like  a flame  or  vapour.  CRT.  It  muft  be  owned,  the  Stoics  fome- 
times  talk,  as  if  they  believed  the  mortality  of  the  foul.  Seneca  in  a letter 
of  his  to  Lucilius^  fpeaks  much  like  a minute  philofopher,  in  this  particu- 
lar. But  in  feveral  other  places,  he  declares  himfelf  of  a clear  contrary 
opinion,  aflirming  that  the  fouls  of  men  after  death  mount  aloft  into  the 
heavens,  look  down  upon  earth,  entertain  themfelves  with  the  theory 
of  celeftial  bodies,  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  converlation  of  wife  and- 
excellent  men,  who  having  lived  in  diftant  ages  and  countries  upon  earth, 
make  one  Ibciety  in  the  other  world.  It  rauft  allb  be  acknowledged,  that 
Marcus  Antoninus  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  foul  as  perifliing,  or  dilTolving 
into  its  elementary  parts:  but  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  diftinguilheth 
three  principles  in  the  compofition  of  human  nature,  the  * bo- 
dy, foul,  mind,  or  as  he  otherwife  exprefleth  himfelf,  CaCfKM  and' 

iyffcouKh,  flefh,  fpirit,  and  governing  principle.  What  he  calls  the  4'v^ii,  or 
foul,  containing  the  brutal  part  of  our  nature,  is  indeed  reprefented  as 
a compound  diffoluble,  and  adually  diffolved  by  death  : but  the  m or  ri 
the  mind  or  ruling  principle  he  held  to  be  of  a pure  celeftial  na- 
ture, iuv  uxi(r7rxc-fM  a particle  of  God;  which  he  fends  back  in  tire  to  the 
ftars  and  the  divinity.  Befides,  among  all  his  magnificent  Icffons  and 
fplendid  feiitiments,  upon  the  force  and  beauty  of  virtue,  he  is  pofitive 
as  to  the  being  of  God,  and  that  not  meerly  as  a plaftic  nature,  or  foul 
of  the  world,  but  in  the  ft'rid  fenfe  of  a providence  infpeding  and  tak- 
ing care  of  human  affairs f.  The  Stoics  therefore,  though  their  ftyle  was 

* L.  3.  c.  16.  t Marc.  Antonin.  1.  2.  §.  ii. 
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high,  and  often  above  truth  and  nature,  yet,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  they 
fo  refolved  every  motive  to  a virtuous  life  into  the  foie  beauty  of  virtue, 
as  to  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and 
a diftributive  providence.  After  all,  allowing  the  difinterefted  Stoics, 
(therein  not  unlike  our  modern  quietifts)  to  have  made  virtue  its  own 
foie  reward,  in  the  mod  rigid  and  abfolute  fenfe,  yet  what  is  this  to 
thofe  who  are  no  Stoics?  If  we  adopt  the  whole  principles  of  that  fed, 
admitting  their  notions  of  good  and  evil,  their  celebrated  apathy,  and,  in 
one  word,  fetting  up  for  compleat  Stoics,  we  may  poflibly  maintain  this 
dodrine  with  a better  grace ; at  lead  it  will  be  of  a piece  and  confident 
with  the  whole.  But  he  who  fiaall  borrow  this  fplendid  patch  from  the 
Stoics,  and  hope  to  make  a figure  by  infertlng  it  into  a piece  of  modern 
compofition,  feafoned  with  the  wit  and  notions  of  thefe  times,  will  in- 
deed make  a figure,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  the  eyes  of  a wife  man 
the  figure  he  intended. 

XV.  Though  it  mud  be  owned,  the  prefent  age  is  very  indulgent  to 
every  thing  that  aims  at  profane  raillery  j which  is  alone  fufiicient  to  re- 
commend any  fantadical  compofition  to  the  public.  You  may  behold 
the  tinfel  of  a modern  author  pafs  upon  this  knowing  and  learned  age 
for  good  writing ; affeded  drains  for  wit ; pedantry  for  politenefs  j ob- 
fcurity  for  depths ; ramblings  for  flights;  the  mod  aukward  imitation  for 
original  humour;  and  all  this-upon  the  foie  merit  of  a little  artful  pro- 
fanenefs.  ALC,  Every  one  is  not  alike  pleafed  with  writings  of  humour, 
nor  alike  capable  of  them.  It  is  the  fine  irony  of  a man  of  quality,  ‘ that 
‘ certain  reverend  authors,  who  can  condefeend  to  lay-wit,  are  nicely 
■ qualified  to  hit  the  air  of  breeding  and  gentility,  and  that  they  will  in 
time,  no  doubt,  refine  their  manner  to  the  edification  of  the  polite 
* w^orld;  who  have  been  fo  long  feduced  by  the  way  of  raillery  and  wit. 
The  truth  is,  the  various  tade  of  readers  requireth  various  kinds  of 
xvriters.  Our  fed  hath  provided  for  this  with  great  judgment. 
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To  profelyte  the  graver  fort  we  have  certain  profound  men  at  reafon 
and  argument.  For  the  cofFee-houfes  and  populace  we  have  declaimers 
of  a copious  vein.  Of  fuch  a writer  it  is  no  reproach  to  fay,  jiuit  lu-r 
tulentus'^  he  is  the  fitter  for  his  readers.  Then,  for  men  of  rank  and  po- 
litenefs  we  have  the  fineft  and  wittieft  railleurs  in  the  world,  whofe  ri- 
dicule is  the  fureft  teft  of  truth.  EUFH,  Tell  me,  Alciphron^  are  thofe 
ingenious  men  of  knowledge  ? yfZC.  Very  knowing.  EXJPH. 

Do  they  know  for  inftance  the  Copernican  fyftem,  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood?  ALC.  One  would  think  you  judged  of  our  fed,  by  your  coun- 
try neighbours : there  is  no  body  in  town  but  knows  all  thofe  points. 
EUPH.  You  believe  then  antipodes,  mountains  in  the  moon,  and  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  ALC.  We  do.  EUPH.  Suppofe,  five  or  fix  cen- 
turies ago,  a man  had  maintained  thefe  notions  among  the  beau  efprits 
of  an  EngliJIj  court;  how  do  you  think  they  would  have  been  reeeived? 
ALC.  With  great  ridicule.  EUPH.  And  now  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
ridicule  them.  ALC.  It  would.  EUPH.  But  truth  was  the  fame  then 
and  now.  ALC.  It  was.  EUPH.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  ridi- 
cule is  no  fuch  fovereign  touchftone  and  teft  of  truth,  as  you  gentlemen 
imagine.  ALC.  One  thing  we  know : our  raillery  and  farcafms  gall  the 
black  tribe,  and  that  is  our  comfort.  CRI.  There  is  another  thing  it 
may  be  worth  your  while  to  know : that  men  in  a laughing  fit  may  ap- 
plaud a ridicule,  which  fhall  appear  contemptible  when  they  come  to 
themfelves;  witnefs  the  ridicule  of  Socrates  by  the  comic  poet,  the  hu- 
mour and  reception  it  met  with  no  more  proving  that,  than  the  fame 
will  yours,  to  be  juft,  when  calmly  confidered  by  men  of  fenfe.  ALC. 
After  all,  thus  much  is  certain,  our  ingenious  men  make  converts  by  de- 
riding the  principles  of  religion.  And,  take  my  word,  it  is  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  and  pleating  method  of  convidion.  Thefe  authors  laugh  men  out 
of  their  religion,  as  Horace  did  out  of  their  vices;  Admtjji  circiirn  pracordta 
ludunt.  But  a bigot  cannot  relifh  or  find  out  their  wit. 
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XVI.  CRI.  Wit  without  wifdom,  if  there  be  fuch  a thing,  is  hardly 
worth  finding.  And  as  for  the  wifdom  of  thefe  men,  it  is  of  a kind  fo 
peculiar,  one  may  well  fufped  it.  Cicero  was  a man  of  fenfe,  and  no  bi- 
got, neverthelefs  he  makes  Scipio  own  himfelf  much  more  vigilant  and 
vigorous  in  the  race  of  virtue,  from  fuppofing  heaven  the  prize*.  And 
he  introduceth  declaring,  he  would  never  have  undergone  thofe  vir- 
tuous toils  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  if  he  had  thought  his  being  was 
to  end  with  this  life  +.  ALC.  I acknowledge  CatOy  Scipioy  and  Cicero^. 
were  very  well  for  their  times,  but  you  muft  pardon  me,  if  I do  not 
think  they  arrived  at  the  high  confummate  virtue  of  our  modern  free- 
thinkers. EUPIL  It  fhould  feem  then  that  virtue  flourifheth  more  than 
ever  among  us.  ALC.  It  fhould.  EUPH.  And  this  abundant  virtue  is 
owing  to  the  method  taken  by  your  profound  writers  to  recommend  it. 
ALC.  This  I grant.  EUPH.  But  you  have  acknowledged,  that  the  en- 
thufiaftic  lovers  of  virtue  are  not  the  many  of  your  fed,  but  only  a few 
feled  fpirits.  To  which  Alciphron  making  no  anfwer,  Crito  addrefled 
himfelf  to  Euphranor : To  make,  faid  he,  a true  eftimate  of  the  worth 
and  growth  of  modern  virtue,  you  are  not  to  count  the  virtuous  men, 
but  rather  to  confider  the  quality  of  their  virtue.  Now  you  muft  know, 
the  virtue  of  thefe  refined  theorifts  is  fomething  fo  pure  and  genuine, 
that  a very  little  goes  far,  and  is  in  truth  invaluable.  To  which  that  rea- 
fonable  interefied  virtue,  of  the  old  Englijh  or  Spartan  kind,  can  bear  no 
proportion.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphrouy  are  there  not  difeafes  of  the 
foul,  asw^ellasof  the  body.?  ALC.  Without  doubt.  EUPH.  And  are 
not  thofe  difeafes  vicious  habits .?  ALC.  They  are.  EUPH.  And,  as  bo- 
dily diftempers  are  cured  by  phyfic,  thofe  of  the  mind  are  cured  by  phi- 
lofophyj  are  they  not?  ALC.  I acknowledge  it.  EUPH.  It  feems,  there- 
fore, that  philofophy  is  a medicine  for  the  foul  of  man.  ALC.  It  is. 
EUPH.  Ho  w fhall  we  be  able  to  judge  of  medicines,  or  know  which  to 
prefer?  Is  it  not  from  the  effects  wrought  by  them?  ALC.  Doubtlefs. 
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EUPH.  Where  an  epidemical  diflemper  rages,  fuppofe  a new  phyfician 
fhould  condemn  the  known  eftablifhed  pradtice,  and  recommend  another 
method  of  cure,  would  you  not,  in  proportion  as  the  bills  of  mortality 
increafed,  be  tempted  to  fufpedl  this  new  method,  notwithftanding  all  the 
plaufible  difcourfe  of  its  abettors?  ^LC.  This  ferves  only  to  amufe  and 
lead  us  from  the  queftion.  CRL  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  friend  Lam;- 
procks^  who  needed  but  one  argument  againft  infidels,  I obferved,  faid 
he,  that,  as  infidelity  grew,  there  grew  corruption  of  every  kind,  and  new 
vices.  This  fimple  obfervation  on  matter  of  fad  was  fufficient  to  make 
him,  notwithflanding  the  remonftrance  of  feveral  ingenious  men,  imbue 
and  feafon  the  minds  of  his  children  betimes  with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. The  new  theories,  which  our  acute  moderns  have  endeavoured  to 
fubftitute  in  place  of  religion,  have  had  their  full  courfe  in  the  prefent 
age,  and  produced  their  efFed  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men.  That 
men  are  men  is  a fure  maxim:  but  it  is  as  fure  that  Englijhmen  are  not 
the  fame  men  they  were  j whether  better  or  worfe,  more  or  lefs  virtuous, 
I need  not  fay.  Every  one  may  fee  and  judge.  Though,  indeed,  after 
Arijiides  had  been  banifhed,  and  Socrates  put  to  death  at  Athejis^  a man, 
without  being  a conjurer,  might  guefs  what  the  beauty  of  virtue  could 
do  in  England.  But  there  is  now  neither  room  nor  occafion  for  guefiing. 
We  have  our  own  experience  to  open  our  eyes  j which  yet  if  we  conti- 
nue to  keep  fhut,  till  the  remains  of  religious  education  are  quite  worn 
off  from  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  fhall  then  open  them 
wide,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  behold  and  lament  our  ruin.  ALC.  Be  the 
•confequcnces  what  they  wull,  I can  never  bring  myfelf  to  be  of  a mind 
with  thofe,  who  meafure  truth  by  convenience.  Truth  is  the  only  divi- 
nity that  I adore.  Wherever  truth  leads  I fhall  follow.  EUPH.  You 
have  then  a pafiion  for  truth.?  ALC.  Undoubtedly.  EUPH.  For  all 
truths?  ALC.  For  all.  EUPH.  To  know  or  to  publifh  them?  ALC. 
Both.  EUPH  What!  w'ould  you  undeceive  a child  that  was  taking 
phyfic?  Would  you  officioufly  fet  an  enemy  right,  that  w'as  making  a 
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wrong  attack?  Would  you  help  an  enraged  man  to  his  fword?  ALC. 
In  fuch  cafes,  common  fenfe  direds  one  how  to  behave.  EUPH.  Com- 
mon fenfe,  it  feems  then,  muft  be  confulted  whether  a truth  be  falutary 
or  hurtful,  fit  to  be  declared  or  concealed.  ALC.  How!  you  would  have 
me  conceal  and  ftifle  the  truth,  and  keep  it  to  'myfelf ? Is  this  what  you 
aim  at  ? EUPH.  I only  make  a plain  inference  from  what  you  grant. 
As  for  myfelf,  I do  not  believe  your  opinions  true.  And  although  you 
do,  you  fhould  not  therefore,  if  you  would  appear  confiftent  with  your- 
felf,  think  it  neceffary  or  wife  to  publifh  hurtful  truths.  What  fervice 
can  it  do  mankind  to  leffen  the  motives  to  virtue,  or  what  damage  to  in- 
creafe  them  ? ALC.  None  in  the  world.  But  I muft  needs  fay,  I can- 
'not  reconcile  the  received  notions  of  a God  and  Providence  to  my  under- 
ftanding,  and  my  nature  abhors  the  bafenefs  of  conniving  at  a falfhood. 
*EUPH.  Shall'we  therefore  appeal  to  truth, ^ and  examine  ‘the  reafons  by 
which 'you  are  withheld  from  believing  thefe  points?  ALC.  With  all  my 
heart,  but  enough  for  the  prefent.  We  will  make  this  the  fubjed  of  our 
'next  conference. 
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The  fourth  DIALOGUE. 

I.  P?rJudjces  concerning  a deity.  II.  Rules  laid  down  hy  Alciphron  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  proving  a God.  III.  JVh'at  fort  of  proof  he  expeBs.  IV.  Whence 

•we  colleB  the  being  of  other  thinking  individuals.  V.  Phe  fame  method  a 
ioxUoxi  proves  the  beijig  of  God.  VI.  Alciphron*^  fecond  thoughts  on  this 
-point.  VII.  God fpeaks  to  men.  VI If.  How  dijiance  is  perceived  by 
fight.  IX.  Phe  proper  objeBs  of  fight  at  no  difiance.  X.  Lights^  Jhades, 
and  colours  varioufiy  combined  form  a language.  XI.  ^he  fignification  of 
this  language  learned  by  experience.  XII.  God  explaineth  himfelf  to  the 
eyes  of  men  by  the  arbitrary  ufe  of  fenfible figns.  XIII.  Hhe  prejudice  and 
two-fold  ofpeB  of  a minute  philofopher.  XIV.  God  prefent  to  mankind.^  in^ 
forms^  admonijhes.^  and  direBs  them  in  a fenfible  manner.  XV.  Admirable 
nature  and  ufe  of  this  viftial  language.  XVI.  Minute  philofophers  content 
to  admit  a God  in  certain  fenfes.  XVII.  Opinion  of  fome  who  hold  that 
knowledge  and  wifdom  are  not  properly  in  God.  XVIII.  Dangerous  ten- 
dency of  this  notion.  XIX.  Its  original.  XX.  Hhe  fenfe  of  fchoolmen  upon 
it.  XXI.  Scholafiic  tfe  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analogical  explained : 
analogical  perfeBions  of  God  mifunderfiood.  XXII.  God  intelligent.,  wife., 
and  good  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words.  XXIII.  ObjeBion  from  moral 
evil  confidered.  XXIV.  Men  argue  from  their  own  defeBs  againji  a deity. 
XXV.  Religious  worfhip  reafonahle  and  expedient. 

I.  EvARLY  the  next  morning,' as  I looked  out  of  my  window,  I faw 
Alciphron  walking  in  the  garden  with  all  the  figns  of  a man  in  deep 
thought.  Upon  which  I went  down  to  him.  Alciphron,  faid  I,  this 
early  and  profound  meditation  puts  me  in  no  fmall  fright.  How  fo.''  Be- 
caufe  I fhould  be  forry  to  be  convinced  there  wa^no  God.  The  thought 
of  anarchy  in  nature  is  to  me  more  fhocking  than  in  civil  lifej  inafmuch 
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as  natural  concerns  are  more  important  than  civil,  and  the  bafis  of  all 
others.  I grant,  replied  Alciphron,  that  fome  inconvenience  may  poflibly 
follow  from  difproving  a God : but  as  to  what  you  fay  of  fright  and 
fhocking,  all  that  is  nothing  but  mere  prejudice.  Men  frame  an  idea  or 
chimasra  in  their  own  minds,  and  then  fall  down  and  worfhip  it.  Noti- 
ons govern  mankind  j but  of  all  notions,  that  of  God’s  governing  the 
world  hath  taken  the  deepeft  root  and  fpread  the  fartheft  : it  is  therefore 
in  philofophy  an  heroical  atchievement  to  difpoffefs  this  imaginary  mo- 
narch of  his  government,  and  banifli  all  thofe  fears  and  fpe<5lres  which 
the  light  of  reafon  alone  can  difpel  j 

Non  radii  folis^  non  lucida  tela  diei 
Difcutiunt^  fed  naturae  fpecies  ratioque  *, 

My  part,  faid  I,  fhall  be  to  ftand  by,  as  I have  hitherto  done,  and  take 
notes  of  all  that  paffeth  during  this  memorable  event,  while  a minute 
philofopher  not  fix  foot  high  attempts  to  dethrone  the  monarch  of  the 
univerfe.  Alas ! replied  Alciphron,  arguments  are  not  to  be  meafured  by 
feet  and  inches.  One  man  may  fee  more  than  a million ; and  a fhort 
argument,  managed  by  a free-thinker,  may  be  fufficient  to  overthrow 
the  moft  gigantic  chimasra.  As  we  were  engaged  in  this  difcourfe,  Crito 
and  Euphranor  joined  us.  I find  you  have  been  beforehand  with  us  to- 
day, faid  Crito  to  Alciphron,  and  taken  the  advantage  of  folitude  and  ear- 
ly hours,  while  Euphranor  and  1 were  afleep  in  our  beds.  We  may  there- 
fore expedl  to  fee  atheifm  placed  in  the  beft  light,  and  fupported  by  the 
ftrongeft  arguments. 

II.  ALC.  The  being  of  a God  is  a fubjed  upon  which  there  has  been  a 
world  of  common-place,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat.  Give  me  leave 
therefore  to  lay  down  certain  rule^  and  limitations,  in  order  to  fhorten 
our  prefent  conference.  For  as  the  end  of  debating  is  to  perfuade,  all 
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thofe  things  which  are  foreign  to  this  end  fhould  be  left  out  of  our  de- 
bate. Firft  then,  let  me  tell  you,  I am  not  to  be  perfuaded  by  meta- 
phyfical  arguments;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  are  drawn  from  the  idea  of  an 
all-perfedl  being,  or  the  abfurdity  of  an  infinite  progreffion  of  caufes. 
This  fort  of  arguments  I have  always  found  dry  and  jejune;  and,  as 
they  are  not  fuited  to  my  way  of  thinking,  they  may  perhaps  puzzle,  but 
never  will  convince  me.  Secondly,  I am  not  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  au- 
thority either  of  paft  or  prefent  ages,  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  parti- 
cular wife  men,  all  which  paffeth  for  little  or  nothing  with  a man  of 
found  argument  and  free  thought.  Thirdly,  all  proofs  drawn  from  utility 
or  convenience  are  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  They  may  prove  indeed  the 
ufefulnefs  of  the  notion,  but  not  the  exiftence  of  the  thing.  Whatever 
legiflators  or  ftatefmen  may  think,  truth  and  convenience  are  very  differ- 
ent things  to  the  rigorous  eyes  of  a philofopher.  And  now,  that  I may 
not  feem  partial,  I will  limit  myfelf  alfo  not  to  objed,  in  the  firfl  place, 
from  any  thing  that  may  feem  irregular  or  unaccountable  in  the  works  of 
nature,  againfl  a caufo  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom ; becaufe  I already 
know  the  anfwer  you  would  make,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  judge  of  the 
fymmetry  and  ufe  of  the  parts  of  an  infinite  machine,  which  are  all  re- 
lative to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  without  being  able  to  comprehend 
the  intire  machine  or  the  whole  univerfe.  And  iri  the  fecond  place,  I 
ihall  engage  myfelf  not  to  objed  againft  the  juflice  and  providence  of  a 
fupreme  being,  from  the  evil  that  befals  good  men,  and  the  profperity' 
which  is  often  the  portion  of  wicked  men  in  this  life';  bccaufe  I know 
that,  infiead  of  admitting  this  to  be  an  objedion  againfl  a Deity,  you 
would  make  it  an  argument  for  a future  flate,  in  which  there  fhall  be 
fuch  a retribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  as  may  vindicate  the  di- 
vine attributes,  and  fet  all  things  right  in  the  end.  Now  thefe  anfwers, 
though  they  fliould  be  admitted  for  good  ones,  are  in  truth  no  proofs  of 
the  being  of  God,  but  only  folutions  of  certain  difficulties  which  might 
be  objeded,  fuppofing  it  already  proved  by  proper  arguments.  Thus 
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much  I thought  fit  to  premife,  in  order  to  fave  time  and  trouble  both  to 
you  and  myfelf.  CRl.  I think  that,  as  the  proper  end  of  our  conference 
ought  to  be  fuppofed  the  difcovery  and  defence  of  truth,  fo  truth  may 
be  juflified,  not  only  by  perfuading  its  adverfaries,  but,  where  that  can- 
not be  done,  by  fhewing  them  to  be  unreafonable.  Arguments  there- 
fore, which  carry  light,  have  their  effed,  even  againft  an  opponent  who 
fhuts  his  eyes,  becaufe  they  fhew  him  to  be  obftinate  and  prejudiced. 
Befides,  this  diflindion  between  arguments  that  puzzle  and  that  convince, 
is  leaf!  of  all  obferved  by  minute  philofophers,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
obferved  by  others  -in  their  favour.  But  perhaps  Euphranor  may  be  wil- 
ling to  encounter  you  on  your  own  terms,  in  which  cafe  I have  nothing 
farther  to  fay. 

III.  EUPH.  Alciphron  ads  like  a fkilful  general,  who  is  bent  upon  gain- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  alluring  the  enemy  out  of  their 
trenches.  We,  who  believe  a God,  are  intrenched  within  tradition,  cut- 
tom,  authority,  and  law.  And  ncverthelefs,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
force  us,  he  propofes  that  we  fhould  voluntarily  abandon  thefe  intrench- 
ments,  and  make  the  attack,  when  we  may  ad  on  the  defenfive  with 
much  fecurity  and  eafe,  leaving  him  the  trouble  to  difpoffefs  us  of  what 
we  need  not  refign.  Thofe  reafons  (continued  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
Alciphron)  which  you  have  muftered  up  in  this  morning’s  meditation,  if 
they  do  not  weaken,  muft  eftabllfh  our  belief  of  a God  j for  the  utmoft 
is  to  be  expeded  from  fo  great  a mafter  in  his  profeffion,  when  he  fets 
his  ftrength  to  a point.  AEG.  I hold  the  confufed  notion  of  a Deity,  or 
fome  invifible  power,  to  be  of  all  prejudices  the  moft  unconquerable. 
When  half  a dozen  ingenious  men  are  got  together  over  a glafs  of  wine, 
by  a chearful  fire,  in  a room  well  lighted,  we  banifh  with  eafe  all  the 
fpedres  of  fancy  or  education,  and  are  very  clear  in  our  decifions.  But,’ 
as  I was  taking  a folitary  walk  before  it  was  broad  day-light  in  yonder 
grove,  methought  the  point  was  not  quite  fo  clear-,  nor  could  I readily 
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recolledl  the  force  of  thofe  arguments,  which  ufed  to  appear  fo  conclu- 
five  at  other  times.  I had  1 know  not  what  awe  upon  my  mind,  and 
feemed  haunted  by  a fort  of  panic,  which  I cannot  otherwife  account  for, 
than  by  fuppofing  it  the  effed  of  prejudice  : for  you  muft  know,  that  I, 
like  the  reft  of  the  world,  was  once  upon  a time  catechifed  and  tutored 
into  the  belief  of  a God  or  Spirit.  There  is  no  furer  mark  of  prejudice, 
than  the  believing  a thing  without  reafon.  What  neceflity  then  can  there 
be  that  I fhould  fet  myfelf  the  difficult  tafk  of  proving  a negative,  when 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  affirmative,  and 
that  the  admitting  it  without  proof  is  unreafonable?  Prove  therefore 
your  opinion;  or,  if  you  cannot,  you  may  indeed  remain  in  pofleffion  of 
it,  but  you  will  only  be  poflefled  of  a prejudice.  EUPH.  O Alciphron, 
to  content  you  we  muft  prove,  it  feems,  and  we  muft  prove  upon  your 
own  terms.  But,  in  the  firft  place,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  proof  you 
exped. ' ALC.  Perhaps  I may  not  exped  it,  but  I will  tell  you  what  fort 
of  proof  I would  have : and  that  is  in  ffiort,  ffich  proof  as  every  man  of 
fenfe  requires  of  a matter  of  fad,  or  the  exiftence  of  any  other  particular 
thing.  For  inftance,  ftiould  a man  afk  why  I believe  there  is  a king  of 
Great  Britain'^  I might  anfwer  becaufe  I had  feen  him;  or  a king  of 
Spain  ? becaufe  I had  feen  thofe  who  faw  him.  But  as  for  this  King  of 
kings,  I neither  faw  him  myfelf,  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  did  fee  him; 
Surely  if  there  be  fuch  a thing  as  God,  it  is  very  ftrange  that  he  ffiould- 
leave  himfclf  without  a witnefs;  that  men  Ihould  ftilldifpute  his  being;, 
and  that  there  ffiould  be  no  one  evident,  fenfible,  plain,  proof  of  it,  with- 
out recourfe  to  philofophy  or  metaphyfics.  A matter  of  fad  is  not  to  be 
proved  by  notions,  but  by  fads.  This  is  clear  and  full  to  the  point. 
You  fee  whatl  would  be  at.  Upon  thefe  principles  I defy  fuperftition. 
EUPH.  You  believe  then  as  far  as  you  can  fee.  ALC.  That'  is  my  rule 
of  faith.  EUPH.  How!  will  you  not  believe  the  exiftence  of  things 
which  you  hear,  unlefs  you  alfo  fee  them  ? ALC.  I will  not  fay  fo  nei- 
ther. When  I infifted  on  feeing,  1 would  be  underftood  to  mean  per- 
ceiving 
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ceiving  in  general : outward  objedls  make  very  different  impreffions 
upon  the  animal  fpirits,  all  which  are  comprifed  undet  the  common 
name  of  fenfe.  And  whatever  we  can  perceive  by  any  fenfe,  we  may 
be  fure  of. 

IV.  EUPH.  What ! do  you  believe  then  there  are  fuch  things  as  ani- 
mal fpirits?  ^LC.  Doubtlefs.  EUPH.  By  what  fenfe  do  you  perceive 
them?  ALC.  I do  not  perceive  them  immediately  by  any  of  my  fenfes. 
I am  neverthelefs  perfuaded  of  their  exiflence,  becaufe  I can  collect  it 
from  their  effeds  and  operations.  They  are  the  meffengers,  which  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  the  nerves,  preferve  a communication  between  the 
foul  and  outward  objeds.  EUPH.  You  admit  then  the  being  of  a foul. 
ALC,  Provided  1 do  not  admit  an  immaterial  fubftance,  I fee  no  incon- 
venience in  admitting  there  may  be  fuch  a thing  as  a foul.  And  this  may 
be  no  more  than  a thin  fine  texture  of  fubtile  parts  or  fpirits  refiding  in 
the  brain.  EUPH.  I do  not  afk  about  its  nature.  I only  afk  whether 
you  admit  that  there  is  a principle  of  thought  and  adion,  and  whether 
it  be  perceivable  by  fenfe.  ALC.  I grant  that  there  is  fuch  a principle, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  objed  of  fenfe  itfelf,  but  inferred  from  appearances 
which  are  perceived  by  fenfe.  EUPH.  If  I underftand  you  rightly,  from 
animal  fundions  and  motions  you  infer  the  exiflence  of  animal  fpirits, 
and  from  reafonable  ads  you  infer  the  exiflence  of  a reafonable  foul. 
Is  it  not  fo?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH  It  fh’ould  feem  therefore,  that  the 
being  of  things  imperceptible  to  fenfe  may  be  colleded  from  effeds  and 
figns,  or  fenfible  tokens.  ALC.  It  may.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron^ 
is  not  the  foul  that  which  makes  the  principal  diflindion  between  a real 
perfon  and  a fhadow,  a living  man  and  a carcafe?  ALC.  I grant  it  is. 
EUPH.  I cannot,  therefore,  know  that  you  for  inflance  are  a diflind 
thinking  individual,  or  a living  real  man,  by  furer  or  other  figns  than 
ihofe  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  you  have  a foul.  ALC.  You 
cannot.  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  are  not  all  ads  immediately  and  properly 
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perceived  by  fenfe  reducible  to  motion  ? ALC.  They  are.  EUPH,  From 
motions  therefore  you  infer  a mover  or  caufe;  and  from  reafonable  mo- 
tions (or  fuch  as  appear  calculated  for  a reafonable  end)  a rational  caufe* 
foul,  or  fpirit.  ALC.  Even  fo. 

V.  EUPH.  The  foul  of  man  aduates  but  a fmall  body,  an  inlignifi- 
cant  particle,  in  refped  of  the  great  maffes  of  nature,  the  elements,  and 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fyftem  of  the  w'orld.  And  the  wifdom  that  appears 
in  thofe  motions,  which  are  the  effed  of  human  reafon,  is  incomparably 
lefs  than  that  which  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  ftrudure  and  ufe  of  organized 
natural  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable.  A man  with  his  hand  can  make  no 
machine  fo  admirable  as  the  hand  itfelf : nor  can  any  of  thofe  motions, 
by  which  we  trace  out  human  reafon,  approach  the  fkill  and  contrivance 
of  thole  wonderful  motions  of  the  heart,  and  brain,  and  other  vital  partSj 
which  do  not  depend  on  the  will  of  man.  ALC.  All  this  is  true. 
EUPH.  Doth  it  not  follow  then  that  from  natural  motions,  independent 
of  man’s  will,  may  be  inferred  both  power  and  wifdom  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  the  human  foul  ? ALC.  It  Ihould  feem  fo.  EUPH. 
Further,  is  there  not  in  natural  produdions  and  effeds  a vilible  unity  of 
counfel  and  delign ? Are  not  the  rules  fixed  and  immoveable?  Do  not 
the  fame  laws  of  motion  obtain  throughout?  The  fame  in  China  and  here, 
the  fame  two  thoufand  years  ago  and  at  this  day  ? ALC.  All  this  I do 
not  deny.  EUPH.  Is  there  not  alfo  a connexion  or  relation  between 
animals  and  vegetables,  between  both  and  the  elements,  between  the 
elements  and  heavenly  bodies ; fo  that  from  their  mutual  refpeds,  influ- 
ences, fubordinations,  and  ufes,  they  may  be  colleded  to  be  parts  of  one 
whole,  confpiring  to  one  and  the  fame  end,  and  fulfilling  the  fame  de- 
fign  ? ALC.  Suppofing  all  this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  then 
follow,  that  this  vafily  great  or  infinite  power  and  wifdom  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  in  one  and  the  fame  agent,  fpirit,  or  mind  j and  that  we  have, 
at  leaft,  as  clear,  full  and  immediate  certainty  of  the  being  of  this  infi- 
nitely 
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nitely  wife  and  powerful  Spirit,  as  of  any  one  human  foul  whatfoever 
befides  our  own  ? ALC.  Let  me  confider  j I fufped  we  proceed  too 
haftily.  What!  do  you  pretend  you  can  have  the  fame  affurance  of  the 
being  of  a God,  that  you  can  have  of  mine,  whom  you  actually  fee  fland 
before  you  and  talk  to  you  ? EUPH.  The  very  fame,  if  not  greater. 
ALC.  How  do  you  make  this  appear?  EUPH.  By  the  perfon  AlcL 
phron  is  meant  an  individual  thinking  thing,  and  not  the  hair,  fkin,  or 
vifible  furface,  or  any  part  of  the  outward  form,  colour,  or  fhape  of 
Alciphron.  ALC.  This  I grant.  EUPH.  And  in  granting  this,  you 
grant  that,  in  a ftri<fl  fenfe,  1 do  not  fee  Alciphron^  i.  e.  that  individual 
thinking  thing,  but  only  fuch  vifible  figns  and  tokens,  as  fuggeft  and 
infer  the  being  of  that  invifible  thinking  principle  or  foul.  Even  fo,  in 
the  felf  fame  manner,  it  feems  to  me,  that  though  I cannot  with  eyes  of 
flefh  behold  the  invifible  God,  yet  I do  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  behold  and 
perceive  by  all  my  fcnfes  fuch  figns  and  tokens,  fuch  effedls  and  opera- 
tions, as  fuggeft,  indicate,  and  demonftrate  an  invifible  God,  as  cer- 
tainly and  with  the  fame  evidence,  at  lead,  as  any  other  figns,  perceived 
by  fenfe,  do  fuggeft  to  me  the  exiftence  of  your  foul,  fpirit,  or  think- 
ing principle  j which  I am  convinced  of  only  by  a few  figns  or  effeds, 
and  the  motions  of  one  fmall  organized  body:  whereas  I do,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  perceive  fenfible  figns,  which  evince  the  being  of  God. 
The  point,  therefore,  doubted  or  denied  by  you  at  the  beginning,  now 
feems  manifeftly  to  follow  from  the  premifes.  Throughout  this  whole 
inquiry,  have  we  not  confidered  every  ftep  with  care,  and  made  not  the 
leaft  advance  without  clear  evidence?  You  and  I examined  and  affented 
fingly  to  each  foregoing  propofition:  what  (hall  we  do  then  with  the 
conclufion?  For  my  part,  if  you  do  not  help  me  out,  I find  myfelf  un- 
der an  abfolute  necelfity  of  admitting  it  for  true.  You  muft  therefore 
be  content  henceforward  to  bear  the  blame,  if  I live  and  die  in  the  be- 
lief of  a God. 
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VI.  ALC.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  I do  not  readily  find  an  anfwer.  There 
feems  to  be  fome  foundation  for  what  you  fay.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  point  was  fo  clear  as  you  pretend,  I cannot  conceive  how  fo  many 
fagacious  men  of  our  fed  fiiould  be  fo  much  in  the  dark,  as  not  to  know 
or  believe  one  fyllable  of  it.  EUPH.  O Alciphron^  it  is  not  our  prefent 
bufinefs  to  account  for  the  overfights,  or  vindicate  the  honour  of  thofe 
great  men  the  free-thinkers,  when  their  very  exiftence  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing called  in  queftion.  ALC.  How  fo  ? EUPH.  Be  pleafed  to  recoiled 
the  conceflions  you  have  made,  and  then  Ihew  me,  if  the  arguments  for 
a deity  be  not  conclufive,  by  what  better  argument  you  can  prove  the 
exiftence  of  that  thinking  thing,  which  in  ftridnefs  conftitutes  the  free- 
thinker. As  foon  as  Euphranor  had  uttered  thefe  words,  Alciphron  ftopt 
fhort,  and  flood  in  a pofture  of  meditation,  while  the  reft  of  us  continu- 
ed our  walk,  and  took  two  or  three  turns  j after  which  he  joined  us  again 
with  a fmiling  countenance,  like  one  who  had  made  fome  difcovery.  I 
have  found,  faid  he,  what  may  clear  up  the  point  in  difpute,  and  give 
Euphranor  intire  fatisfadion ; I would  fay  an  argument  which  will  prove 
the  exiftence  of  a free-thinker,  the  like  whereof  cannot  be  applied  to 
prove  the  exiftence  of  a God.  You  muft  know  then,  that  your  notion 
of  our  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  God,  as  certainly  and  immediately  as 
we  do  that  of  a human  perfon,  I could  by  no  means  digeft,  though  I 
muft  own  it  puzzled  me,  till  I had  confidered  the  matter.  At  firft  me- 
thought,  a particular  ftrudure,  fhape,  or  motion  was  the  moft  certain 
proof  of  a thinking,  reafonable  foul.  But  a little  attention  fatisfied  me, 
that  thefe  things  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  reafon,  knowledge, 
and  wifdom;  and  that  allowing  them  to  be  certain  proofs  of  a living 
foul,  they  cannot  be  fo  of  a thinking  and  reafonable  one.  Upon  fecond 
thoughts,  therefore,  and  a minute  examination  of  this  point,  I have 
found  that  nothing  fo  much  convinces  me  of  the  exiftence  of  another  per- 
fon as  his  fpeaking  to  me.  It  is  my  hearing  you  talk  that,  in  ftrid  and 
philofophical  truth,  is  to  me  the  beft  argument  for  your  being.  And 
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this  is  a peculiar  argument  inapplicable  to  your  purpofe  : for  you  will  not, 

I fuppofe,  pretend  that  God  fpeaks  to  man  in  the  fame  clear  and  fenfible 
manner,  as  one  man  doth  to  another. 

VII.  EUPH.  How  1 is  then  the  imprcffion  of  found  fo  much  more 
evident  than  that  of  other  fenfes  ? Or,  if  it  be,  is  the  voice  of  man  louder 
than  that  of  thunder  ? ALC.  Alas  f you  miftake  the  point.  What  I 
mean  is  not  the  found  of  fpeech  meerly  as  fuch,  but  the  arbitrary  ufe  of 
fenfible  figns,  which  have  no  fimilitude  or  neceffary  connexion  with  the 
things  fignified,  fo  as  by  the  appofite  management  of  them,  to  fuggeft 
and  exhibit  to  my  mind  an  endlefs  variety  of  things,  differing  in  nature 
time  and  place,  thereby  informing  me,  entertaining  me,  and  dire<3ing 
me  how  to  ad,  not  only  with  regard  to  things  near  and  prefent,  but  ah* 
fo  with  regard  to  things  diftant  and  future.  No  matter  whether  thefe 
ligns  are  pronounced  or  written  j whether  they  enter  by  the  eye  or  ear  r 
they  have  the  fame  ufe,  and  are  equally  proofs  of  an  intelligent,  think- 
ing, defigning  caufe.  EUPH.  But  what  if  it  fhould  appear  that  God 
really  fpeaks  to  man  5 would  this  content  you.^  ALC.  I am  for  admit- 
ting no  inward  fpeech,  no  holy  inftinds,  or  fuggeftions  of  light  or  fpirit. 
All  that,  you  muft  know,  paffeth  with  men  of  fenfe  for  nothing.  If 
you  do  not  make  it  plain  to  me,  that  God  fpeaks  to  men  by  outward 
fenfible  figns,  of  fuch  fort  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  I have  defined,  you 
do  nothing.  EUPH.  But  if  it  fhall  appear  plainly,  that  Gods  fpeaks  to 
men,  by  the  intervention  and  ufe  of  arbitrary,  outward,  fenfible  figns, 
having  no  refemblance  or  neceffary  connexion  with  the  things  they  ftand 
for  and  fuggeft : if  it  fhall  appear,  that  by  innumerable  combinations  of 
thefe  figns,  an  endlefs  variety  of  things  is  difcovered  and  made  known 
to  us  ; and  that  we  are  thereby  inflru^led  or  informed  in  their  different 
natures;  that  we  are  taught  and  admonifhed  what  to.  fhun,  and  what 
to  purfue ; and  are  direded  how  to  regulate  our  motions,  and  how  to. 
ad  with  refped  to  things  diflant  from  us,  as.  well  in  time  as  place; 
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will  this  content  you  ? ALC.  It  is  the  very  thing  I would  have  you 
make  out  j for  therein  confifts  the  force,  and  ufe,  and  nature  of  lan- 
guage. 

/ 

VIII.  EUPH.  Look,  Alciphron^  do  you  not  fee  the  caftle  upon  yon- 
der hill  ? ALC.  I do.  EUPH.  4s  it  not  at  a great  diftance  from  you  ? 
ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Akiphron^  is  not  diftance  a line  turned 
end-wile  to  the  eye  P ALC.  Doubtlefs,  EUPH.  And  can  a line,  in 
that  fituation,  project  more  than  one  Angle  point  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye?  ALC.  It  cannot.  EUPH.  Therefore  the  appearance  of  a long 
and  of  a Ihort  diftance  is  of  the  fame  magnitude,  or  rather  of  no  magni- 
tude at  all,  being  in  all  cafes  one  fingle  point.  ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH  Should  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  diftance  is  not  immediately 
perceived  by  the  eye  ? ALC.  It  fhould.  EUPH.  Muft  it  not  then  be 
perceived  by  the  mediation  of  fome  other  thing  ? ALC.  It  muft.  EUPH. 
To  difcover  what  this  is,  let  us  examine  what  alteration  there  may  be 
in  the  appearance  of  the  fame  objed,  placed  at  different  diftances  from 
the  eye.  Now  I find  by  experience  that,  when  an  objed  is  removed 
ftill  farther  and  farther  off  in  a dired  line  from  the  eye,  its  vifible  ap- 
pearance ftill  grows  leffer  and  fainter,  and  this  change  of  appearance,  be- 
ing proportional  and  univerfal,  feems  to  me  to  be  that  by  which  we  ap- 
prehend the  various  degrees  of  diftance.  ALC.  I have  nothing  to  ob- 
jed  to  this.  EUPH.  But  littlenefs  or  faintnefs,  in  their  own  nature, 
feem  to  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  greater  length  of  diftance. 
ALC.  I admit  this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  follow  then,  that 
they  could  never  fuggeft  it  but  from  experience  ? ALC.  It  will.  EUPH. 
That  is  to  fay,  we  perceive  diftance,  not  immediately,  but  by  mediation 
of  a fign,  which  hath  no  likenefs  to  it,  or  neceffary  connexion  wdth  it, 
but  only  fuggeft s it  from  repeated  experience  as  w'ords  do  things.  ALC. 
Hold,  Euphranor -y  now  I think  of  it,  the  writers  in  optics  tell  us  of  an 
-angle  made  by  the  two  optic  axes,  where  they  meet  in  the  vifible  point 
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or  objed ; which  angle  the  obtufer  it  is  the  nearer  it  fhews  the  objed  to 
be,  and  by  how  much  the  acuter  by  fo  much  the  farther  off  j and  this 
by  a neceffary  demonftrable  connexion.  EUPH.  The  mind  then  finds 
out  the  diftance  of  things  by  geometry.  ALC.  It  doth.  EUPH.  Should 
it  not  follow  therefore  that  no  body  could  fee  but  thofe  who  had  learn- 
ed geometry,  and  knew  fomething  of  lines  and  angles  ? ALC.  There 
is  a fort  of  natural  geometry  which  is  got  without  learning.  EUPH. 
Pray  inform  me,  Alciphron^  in  order  to  frame  a proof  of  any  kind,  or 
deduce  one  point  from  another,  is  it  not  neceflhry,  that  I perceive  the 
connexion  of  the  terms  in  the  premifes,  and  the  connexion  of  the  pre- 
mifes  with  the  conclufion ; and,  in  general,  to  know  one  thing  by 
means  of  another,  muft  I not  firft  know  that  other  thing  ? when  I per- 
ceive your  meaning  by  your  words,  muft  I not  firft  perceive  the  words 
themfelves  ? and  muft  I not  know  the  premifes  before  I infer  the  conclu- 
fion? ALC.  All  this  is  true.  EUPH.  Whoever  therefore  colleds  a 
nearer  diftance  from  a wider  angle,  or  a farther  diftance  from  an  acuter 
angle,  muft  firft  perceive  the  angles  themfelves.  And  he  who  doth  not 
perceive  thofe  angles,  can  infer  nothing  from  them.  Is  it  fo.ornot? 
ALC.  It  is  as  you  fay.  EUPH.  Afk  now  the.  firft  man  you  meet, 
whether  he  perceives  or  knows  any  thing  of  thofe  optic  angles  ? or  whe- 
ther he  ever  thinks  about  them,  or  makes  any  inferences  from  them,  ei- 
ther by  natural  or  artificial  geometry  ? What  anfwer  do  you  think  he 
would  make  ? ALC.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  I believe  his  anfwer  would 
be,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  thofe  matters.  EUPH.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be,  that  men  judge  of  diftance  by  angles:  nor  confequently  can 
there  be  any  force  in  the  argument  you  drew  from  thence,  to  prove  that 
diftance  is  perceived  by  means  of  fomething  which  hath  a neceffary  con- 
nexion with  it.  ALC.  1 agree  with  you. 

IX.  EUPH,  To  me  it  feems,  that  a man  may  know  whether  he  per- 
■ ceives  a thing ^or  no  j and  if  he  perceives  it,  whether  it  be  immediately 
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or  mediately : and  if  mediately,  whether  by  means  of  lomething  like  or 
unlike,  necelTarily  or  arbitrarily  conne6ted  with  it.  ALC.  It  feems  fo. 
EUPH.  And  is  it  not  certain,  that  diftance  is  perceived  only  by  experi- 
ence, if  it  be  neither  perceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  nor  by  means  of 
any  image,  nor -of  any  lines  and  angles,  which  are  like  it,  or  have  a necef- 
fary  connexion  with  it?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Doth  it  not  feem  to  fol- 
low from  what  hath  been  faid  and  allowed  by  you  j that  before  all  expe- 
rience a man  would  not  imagine,  the  things  he  faw  were  at  any  diftance 
from  him?  ALC.  How!  let  me  fee.  EUPH.  The  littlenefs  or  faint- 
nefs  of  appearance,  or  any  other  idea  or  fenfation,  not  neceflarily  con- 
ne<fted  with,  or  refembling  diftance,  can  no  more  fuggeft  different  degrees 
of  diftance,  or  any  diftance  at  all,  to  the  mind,  which  hath  not  experi- 
enced a connexion  of  the  things  fignifying  and  fignified,  than  words  can 
fuggeft  notions  before  a man  hath  learned  the  language.  ALC.  I allow 
this  to  be  true.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  thence  follow,  that  a man  born 
blind,  and  made  to  fee,  would,  upon  firft  receiving  his  fight,  take  the 
things  he  faw,  not  to  be  at  any  diftance  from  him,  but  in  his  eye,  or  ra- 
ther in  his  mind  ? ALC.  I muft  own  it  feems  fo  j and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  I can  hardly  perfuade  myfelf,  that,  if  I were  in  fuch  a ftate,  I fhould 
think  thofe  objeds,  which  I now  fee  at  fo  great  diftance,  to  be  at  no  dif- 
tance at  all.  EUPH.  It  feems  then,  that  you  now  think  the  objeds  of 
fight  are  at  a diftance  from  you.  ALC.  Doubtlefs  I do.  Can  any  one 
queftion  but  yonder  caftle  is  at  a great  diftance?  EUPH.  Tell  me,  AL 
ciphron.^  can  you  difcern  the  doors,  windows,  and  battlements  of  that  fame 
caftle?  ALC.  I cannot.  At  this  diftance  it  feems  only  a fmall  round 
tower.  EUPH.  But  I,  who  have  been  at  it,  know  that  it  is  no  fmall 
round  tower,  but  a large  fquare  building  with  battlements  and  turrets, 
which  it  feems  you  do  not  fee.  ALC.  What  will  you  infer  from  thence  ? 
EUPH.  I would  infer,  that  the  very  objed,  which  you  ftridly  and  pro- 
perly perceive  by  fight,  is  not  that  thing  which  is  feveral  miles  diftant. 

ALC.  Why  fo?  EUPH.  Becaufe  a little  round  objed  is  one  thing,  and 
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a great  fquare  obje<£t  is  another.  Is  it  not  ? ALC.  I cannot  deny  it. 
EUPH.  Tell  me,  is  not  the  vifible  appearance  alone  the  proper  object  of 
light  ? ALC.  It  is.  What  think  you  now  (faid  Euphranor  pointing  to- 
wards the  heavens)  of  the  vilible  appearance  of  yonder  planet  ? Is  it  not 
a round  luminous  flat,  no  bigger  than  a flxpence?  ALC.  What  then? 
EUPH.  Tell  me  then,  what  you  think  of  the  planet  itfelf.  Do  you  not 
conceive  it  to  be  a vaft  opaque  globe,  with  feveral  unequal  rifings  and 
vallies  ? ALC.  I do.  EUPH.  How  can  you  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  proper  objed  of  your  fight  exifts  'at  a diftance?  ALC.  I confefs  I 
know  not.  EUPH.  For  your  farther  convidion,  do  but  confider  that 
crimfon  cloud.  Think  you  that  if  you  were  in  the  very  place  where  it 
is,  you  would  perceive  any  thing  like  what  you  now  fee  ? ALC.  By  no 
means.  I fhould  perceive  only  a dark  mift.  EUPH,  Is  it  not  plain, 
therefore,  that  neither  the  caftle,  the  planet,  nor  the  cloud,  which  you  fee 
here,  are  thofe  real  ones  which  you  fuppofe  exift  at  a diflancc. 

X.  ALC.  What'  am  I to  think  then  ? Do  we  fee  any  thing  at  all,  or  is  it 
altogether  fancy  and  illufion EUPH.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  the 
proper  objeds  of  fight  are  light  and  colours,  with  their  feveral  Ihades  and 
degrees,  all  which,  being  infinitely  diverfified  and  combined,  do  form  a 
language  wonderfully  adapted  to  fuggeft  and  exhibit  to  us  the  diflances, 
figures,  fituations,  dimenfions,  and  various  qualities  of  tangible  objeds  j 
not  by  fimilitude,  nor  yet  by  inference  of  neceffary  connexion,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  impofition  of  providence,  juft  as  words  fuggeft  the  things 
fignified  by  them.  ALC.  Howl'do  we  not,  ftridly  fpeaking,  perceive 
by  fight  fuch  things  as  trees,  houfes,  men,  rivers,  and  the  like  ? EUPH. 
We  do,  indeed,  perceive  or  apprehend  thofe  things  by  the  faculty  of  fight. 
But  will  it  follow  from  thence,  that  they  are  the  proper  and  immediate 
objeds  of  fight,  any  more  than  that  all  thofe  things  are  the  proper  and 
immediate  objeds  of.  hearing,  which  are  fignified  by  the  help  of  words  or 
founds  ? ALC.  You  would  have  us  think  then,  that  light,  Ihades,  and 
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colours,  varloufly  combined,  anfwer  to  the  feveral  artieulations  of  found 
in  language,  and  that,  by  means  thereof,  all  forts  of  objeds  are  fuggefted 
to  the  mind  through  the  eye,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  fuggefted 
by  words  or  founds  through  the  ear;  that  is,  neither  from  neceflary  de- 
dudion  to  the  judgment,  nor  from  fimilitude  to  the  fancy,  but  purely 
and  folely  from  experience,  cuftom,  and  habit.  EUPH.  I would  not 
have  you  think  any  thing,  more  than  the  nature  of  things  obligeth  you 
to  think,  nor  fubmit  in  the  leaft  to  my  judgment,  but  only  to  the  force 
of  truth,  which  is  an  impofition  that  I fuppofe  the  freeft  thinkers  will 
not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from.  ALC,  You  have  led  me,  it  leems,  ftep 
by  ftep,  till  I am  got  I know  not  where.  But  I fliall  try  to  get  out  again, 
if  not  by  the  way  I came,  yet  by  fome  other  of  my  own  finding.  Here 
Alcipbron,  having  made  a ftiort  paufe,  proceeded  as  follows. 

XI.  Anfwer  me,  Euphranor^  fhould  it  not  follow  from  thefo  principles, 
that  a man  born  blind,  and  made  to  fee,  would  at  firft  fight,  not  only 
not  perceive  their  diftance,  but  allb  not  fo  much  as  know  the  very  things 
themfelves  which  he  faw,  for  inftance,  men  or  trees?  which  furely  to 
fuppofe  muft  be  abfurd.  EUPH,  I grant,  in  confequence  of  thofe 
principles,  which  both  you  and  I have  admitted,  that  fuch  a one  would 
never  think  of  men,  trees,  or  any  other  objeds  that  he  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  perceive  by  touch,  upon  having  his  mind  filled  with  new  lenfa- 
tions  of  light  and  colours,  whofe  various  combinations  he  doth  not  yet 
underftand,  or  know  the  meaning  of,  no  more  than  a Chi?2efe^  upon  firft 
hearing  the  words  man  and  tree^  would  think  of  the  things  fignified  by 
them.  In  both  cafes,  there  mud  be  time  and  experience,  by  repeated 
ads,  to  acquire  a habit  of  knowing  the  connexion  between  the  figns  and 
things  fignified,  that  is  to  fay,  of  underftanding  the  language,  whether 
of  the  eyes  or  of  the  ears.  And  I conceive  no  abfurdity  in  all  this. 
ALC.  I fee  therefore,  in  ftrid  philofophical  truth,  that  rock  only  in  the 
[_fame  fenfe  that  I may  be  faid  to  hear  it,  when  the  word  rock  is  pro- 
nounced. 
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nounced.  EUPH.  In  the  very  fame.  ALC.  How  comes  it  topafs  then, 
that  every  one  lhall  fay  he  fees,  for  inftance,  a rock  or  a houfe,  when 
- thofe  things  are  before  his  eyes  j but  no  body  will  fay  he  hears  a rock  or 
a houfe,  but  only  the  words  or  founds  themfelves,  by  which  thofe  things 
are  faid  to  be  figiiified  or  fuggefted,  but  not  heard.?  betides,  if  vition  be 
only  a language  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  it  may  be  atkedj  when  did  men 
learn  this  language?  To  acquire  the  knowledge  of  fo  many  tigns,  as  go 
to  the  making  up  a language,  is  a work  of  fome  difficulty.  But  will 
any  man  fay  he  hath  fpent  time,  or  been  at  pains,  to  learn  this  language 
of  vition  ? EUPH.  No  wonder,  we  cannot  affign  a time  beyond  our 
remoteft  memory.  If  we  have  been  all  pra^titing  this  language,  ever 
tlnce  our  firtt  entrance  into  the  world : if  the  author  of  nature  conftantly 
fpeaks  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  even  in  their  earlietl  infancy,  when- 
ever the  eyes  are  open  in  the  light,  whether  alone  or  in  company : it 
doth  not  feem  to  me  at  all  ftrange,jthat  men  ffiould  not  be  aware  they 
had  ever  learned  a language,  begun  fo  early,  and  pradtifed  fo  conftant- 
ly, as  this  of  vition.  And,  if  we  alfo  confider  that  it  is  the  fame  through- 
out the  whole  world,  and  not,  like  other  languages,  differing  in  different 
places,  it  will  not  feem  unaccountable,  that  men  thould  miftake  the 
connexion  between  the  proper  objeds  of  tight  and  the  things  tignified 
by  them,'  to  be  founded  in  neceffary  relation,  or  likenefs,  or  that  they 
thould  even  take  them  for  the  fame  things.  Hence  it  feems  eafy  to 
conceive,  why  men,  who  do  not  think,  thould  confound  in  this  lan- 
guage of  vition  the  tigns  with  the  things  tignified,  otherwife  than  they 
are  wont  to  do,  in  the  various  particular  languages  formed  by  the  teve- 
ral  nations  of  men. 

XII.  It  may  be  alfo  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  tigns  being  little  con- 
lidered  in  themfelves,  or  for  their  own  fake,  but  only  in  their  relative  ca- 
pacity, and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  things  whereof  they  are  tigns,  it  comes 
to  pafs,  that  the  mind  often  overlooks  them,  fo  as  to  carry  its  attention 
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immediately  on  to  the  things  fignified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reading  we  , 
run  over  the  charaders  with  the  flighted  regard,  and  pafs  on  to  the 
meaning.  Hence  it  is  frequent  for  men  to  fay,  they  fee  words  and  no- 
tions, and  things  in  reading  of  a book ; whereas  in  flridnefs,  they  fee 
only  the  charaders,  which  fuggeft  words,  notions,  and  things.  And  by 
parity  of  reafon,  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  men,  not  refting  in,  but  over- 
looking, the  immediate  and  proper  objeds  of  fight,  as  in  their  own  na- 
ture of  fmall  moment,  carry  their  attention  onward  to  the  very  things 
fignified,  and  talk  as  if  they  faw  the  fecondary  objeds,  which,  in  truth 
and  ftridnefs,  are  not  feen,  but  only  fuggefted  and  apprehended  by  means 
of  the  proper  objeds  of  fight,  which  alone  are  feen  ? ALC.  To  fpeak 
my  mind  freely,  this  dilTertation  grows  tedious,  and  runs  into  points  too 
dry  and  minute  for  a gentleman’s  attention.  I thought,  faid  Crito^  we 
had  been  told,  that  minute  philofophers  loved  to  confider  things  clofely 
and  minutely.  ALC.  That  is  true,  but  in  fo  polite  an  age  who  would 
be  a meer  philofopher  ? There  is  a certain  fcholaftic  accuracy,  which  ill 
fuits  the  freedom  and  eafe  of  a well-bred  man.  But,  to  cut  fliort  this 
chicane,  I propound  it  fairly  to  your  own  confcience,  whether  you  really 
think,  that  God  himfelf  fpeaks  every  day  and  in  every  place  to  the  eyes 
of  all  men.  EUPH.  That  is  really  and  in  truth  my  opinion  j and  it 
fhould  be  yours  too,  if  you  are  confiftent  with  yourfelf,  and  abide  by 
your  own  definition  of  language.  Since  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  great 
mover  and  author  of  nature  conftantly  explaineth  himfelf  to  the  eyes  of 
men  by  the  fenfible  intervention  of  arbitrary  figns,  which  have  no  fimi- 
litude  or  connexion  with  the  things  fignified  j fo  as  by  compounding  and 
difpofing  them,  to  fuggefl:  and  exhibit  an  endlefs  variety  of  objects  differ- 
ing in  nature,  time,  and  place,  thereby  informing  and  directing  men  how 
to  ad  with  refped  to  things  diftant  and  future,  as  well  as  near  and  pre- 
fent.  In  confequence,  I fay,  of  your  own  fentiments  and  conceflions, 
you  have  as  much  reafon  to  think,  the  univerfal  agent  or  God  fpeaks  to 
your  eyes,  as  you  can  have  for  thinking  any  particular  perfon  fpeaks  to 
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your  ears.  ALC.  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  fome  fallacy  runs  through-- 
out  this  whole  ratiocination,  though  perhaps  I may  not  readily  point  it- 
out.  Hold ! let  me  fee.  In  language  the  figns  are  arbitrary,  are  they 
not  ? EUPH.  They  are.  ALC.  And  confequently,  they  do  not  al- 
ways fuggeil  real  matters  of  fac^I.  Whereas  this  natural  language,  as 
you  call  it,  or  thefe  vifible  figns  do  always  fuggeft  things  in  the  fame 
uniform  way,  and  have  the  fame  confiant  regular  connexion  with  mat- 
ters of  fad : whence  it  fiiould  feem,  the  connexion  was  neceffary  j and 
therefore,  according  to  the  definition  premifed,  it  can  be  no  language. 
How  do  you  folve  this  objedion?-  EUPH.  You  may  folve  it  yourfelf, 
by  the  help  of  a pidure  or  loqking-glafs.  ALC.  You  are  in  the  right. 
I fee  there  is  nothing  in  it.  I know  not  what  elfe  to  fay  to  this  opinion, 
more  than  that  it  is  fo  odd  and  contrary  to  my  way  of  thinking,  that  I 
Ihall  never  alfent  to  it. 

XIII.  'EUPH.  Be  pleafed  to  recoiled  your  own  ledures  upon  preju- 
dice, and  apply  them  in  the  prcfent  cafe.  Perhaps  they  may  help  you 
to  follow  where  reafon  leads,  and  to  fufped  notions  which  are  ftrongly 
riveted,  without  having  been  ever  examined.  ALC.  I difdain  the  fuf- 
picion  of  prejudice.  And  I do  not  fpeak  only  for  myfelf.  I know  a 
club  of  mofi  ingenious  men,  the  freefi  from  prejudice  of  any  men  alive, 
who  abhor  the  notion  of  a God, -and  I doubt  not  would  be  very  able 
to  untie  this  knot.  Upon  which  words  of  Alciphron^  I,  who  had  aded 
the  part  of  an  indifferent  fiander-by,  obferved  to  him,  that  it  mifbecame 
his  charader  and  repeated  profeflions,  to  own  an  attachment  to  the  judg- 
ment, or  build  upon  the  prefumed  abilities  of  other  men,  how  ingenious 
foeverj  and  that  this  proceeding  might  encourage  his  adverfaries  to  have 
recourfe  to  authority,  in  which  perhaps  they  would  find  their  account 
more  than  he.  Ofi ! faid  Crito-y  I have  often  obferved  the  condud  of 
minute  philofophers.  When  one  of  them  has  got  a ring  of  difciples  round 
him,  his  method  is  to  exclaim  againfi  prejudice,  and  recommend,  think- 
ing 
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ing  and  reafoning,  giving  to  underftand  that  himfelf  is  a man  of  deep  rc- 
learches  and  clofe  argument,  one  who  examines  impartially  and  eoncludes 
warily.  The  fame  man  in  other  company,  if  he  chance  to  be  preffed 
with  reatbn,  ihall  laugh  at  logic,  and  affume  the-lazy  fupine  airs  of  a fine 
gentleman,  a wit,  a railleur,  to  avoid  the  drynefs  of  a regular  and  exadt 
inquiry.  This  double  face  of  the  minute  philofopher  is  of  no  fmall  ufe 
to  propagate  and  maintain  his  notions.  Though  to  me  it  feems  a plain 
cafe,  that  if  a fine  gentleman  will  fhake  off  authority,  and  appeal  from 
religion  to  reafon,  unto  reafon  he  muft  go : and  if  he  cannot  go  without 
leading  firings,  furely  he  had  better  be  led  by  the  authority  of  the  pub- 
lic, than  by  that  of  any  knot  of  minute  philofophers.  ALC.  Gentlemen, 
this  difcourfe  is  very  irkfome  and  needlefs.  For  my  part,  I am  a friend 
to  inquiry.  I am  willing  reafon  fliould  have  its  full  and  free  fcope.  I 
build  on  no  man’s  authority.  For  my  part,  I have  no  interefi  in  denying 
a God.  Any  man  may  believe  or  not  believe  a God,  as  he  pleafes,  for 
me.  But  after  all,  Euphranor  mufi  allow  me  to  fiare  a little  at  his  con- 
clufions.  EUPH.  The  conclufions  are  yours  as  much  as  mine,  for  you 
were  led  to  them  by  your  own  concelTions. 

XIV.  You,  it  feems,  fiare  to  find,  that  God  is  not  far  from  every  one 
of  us,  and  that  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  You,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  this  morning’s  conference  thought  it  firange,  that 
God  fliould  leave  himfelf  without  a witnefs,  do  now  think  it  firange  the 
witnefs  fliould  be  fo  full  and  clear.  ALC.  I mufi  own  I do.  1 was  aware, 
indeed,  of  a certain  metaphyfical  hypothefis,  of  our  feeing  all  things  in  God 
by  the  union  of  the  human  foul  with  the  intelligible  fubfiance  of  the  Deity, 
which  neither  I nor  any  one  elfe  could  make  fenfe  of.  But  I never  ima- 
gined it  could  be  pretended,  that  we  faw  God  with  our  fleflily  eyes  as 
plain  as  we  fee  any  human  perfon  whatfoever,  and  that  he  daily  fpeaks 
to  our  fenfes  in  a manifefi  and  clear  dialed.  CRI.  This  language  hath 
neceffary  Connexion  with  knowledge,  wifdom  and  goodiiefs.  U is  equi- 
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Talent  to  a conftant  creation,  betokening  an  immediate  adl  of  power  and 
providence.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  mechanical  principles,  by 
atoms,  attractions,  or  effluvia.  The  inftantaneous  production  and  re- 
production of  fo  many  figns  combined,  diflblved,  tranfpofed,  diverfified, 
and  adapted  to  fuch  an  endlefs  variety  of  purpofes,  ever  fhifting  with 
the  occafions  and  fuited  to  them,  being  utterly  inexplicable,  and  unac- 
countable by  the  laws  of  motion,  by  chance,  by  fate,  or  the  like  blind 
principles,  doth  fet  forth  and  teftify  the  immediate  operation  of  a fpirit  or 
thinking  being  ; and  not  meerly  of  a fpirit,  which  every  motion  or  gravita- 
tion may  poflibly  infer,  but  of  one  wife,  good,  and  provident  fpirit,  who  di- 
rects and  rules  and  governs  the  world.  Some  philofophers,  being  con- 
vinced of  the  wifdom  and  power  of  the  creator,  from  the  make  and  con- 
trivance of  organized  bodies  and  orderly  fyftem  of  the  world,  did  never- 
thelefs  imagine,  that  he  left  this  fyftem  with  all  its  parts  and  contents 
well  adjufted  and  put  in  motion,  as  an  artift  leaves  a clock,  to  go  thence- 
forward of  itfelf  for  a certain  period.  But  this  vifual  language  proves, 
not  a creator  meerly,  but  a provident  governor  aClually  and  intimately 
prefent  and  attentive  to  all  our  interefts  and  motions,  who  watches  over 
our  conduCit,  and  takes  care  of  our  minuteft  aCilions  and  deftgns,  through- 
out the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives,  informing,  admonifhing,  and  direct- 
ing inceffantly,  in  a moft  evident  and  fenfible  manner.  This  is  truly 
wonderful.  EUPH.  And  is  it  not  fo,  that  men  fhould  be  encompaffed 
by  fuch  a wonder,  without  reflecting  on  it  ^ 

XV.  Something  there  is  of  divine  and-  admirable  in  this  language,  ad- 
drefled  to  our  eyes,  that  may  well  awaken  the  mind,  and  deferve  its  ut- 
moft  attention : it  is  learned  with  fo  little  pains,  it  expreflTeth  the  dif- 
ferences of  things  fo  clearly  and  aptly,  it  inftruCts  with  fuch  facility  and 
difpatch,  ,by  one  glance  of  the  eye  conveying  a greater  variety  of  ad- 
vices, and  a more  diftinCt  knowledge  of  things,  than  could  be  got  by  a 
difeourfe  of  feveral  hours:  and,  while  it  informs,  it  amufes  and  enter- 
tains 
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tains  the  mind  with  fuch  lingular  pleafure  and  delight : it  is  of  fuch  ex- 
cellent ufe  in  giving  a liability  and  permanency  to  human  difcourfe,  in  re- 
cording founds  and  bellowing  life  on  dead  languages,  enabling  us  to  converfe 
with  men  of  remote  ages  and  countries : and  it  anfwers  fo  appofite  to 
the  ufes  and  neceffitles  of  mankind,  informing  us  more  diftindly  of  thofe 
objeds,  whofe  nearnefs  and  magnitude  qualify  them  to  be  of  greatefl  de- 
triment or  benefit  to  our  bodies,  and  lefs  exadly,  in  proportion  as  their 
littlenefs  or  diflance  make  them  of  lefs  concern  to  us.  ALC.  And  yet 
thefe  flrange  things  affed  men  but  little.  EUPH.  But  they  are  not 
flrange,  they  are  familiar,  and  that  makes  them  be  overlooked.  Things 
which  rarely  happen  flrike ; whereas  frequency  leffens  the  admiration  of 
things,  though  in  themfelves  ever  fo  admirable.  Hence  a common  man, 
who  is  not  ufed  to  think  and  make  refledions,  would  probably  be  more 
convinced  of  the  being  of  a God,  by  one  fingle  fentencc  heard  once  in 
his  life  from  the  fky,  than  by  all  the  experience  he  has  had  of  this  vifual 
language,  contrived  with  fuch  exquifite  fkill,  fo  conflantly  addreffed  to 
his  eyes,  and  fo  plainly  declaring  the  nearnefs,  wifdom,  and  providence 
of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  ALC.  After  all,  I cannot  fatisfy 
myfelf,  how  men  fhould  be  fo  little  furprifed  or  amazed  about  this  vifive 
faculty,  if  it  was  really  of  a nature  fo  furprifing  and  amazing.  EUPH. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  a nation  of  men  blind  from  their  infancy,  among 
whom  a flranger  arrives,  the  only  man  who  can  fee  in  all  the  country ; 
let  us  fuppofe  this  dranger  travelling  with  fome  of  the  natives,  and  that 
one  while  he  foretels  to  them,  that,  in  cafe  they  walk  draight  forward, 
in  half  an  hour  they  {hall  meet  men  or  cattle,  or  come  to  a houfe  j that 
if  they  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed,  they  {hall  in  a few  minutes  be  in 
danger  of  falling  down  a precipice  j that  fhaping  their  courfe  to  the  left, 
they  will  in  fuch  a time  arrive  at  a river,  a wood,  or  a mountain.  What 
think  you?  Mud  they  not  be  infinitely  furprifed,  that  one,  who  had  ne- 
ver been  in  their  country  before,  {hould  know  it  fo  much  better  than 
themfelves?  And  would  not  thofe  predidlions  feem  to  them  as  unac- 
countable 
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countable  and  incredible,  as  prophecy  to  a minute  philofopher  ? ALC.  I 
cannot  deny  it.  EUPH.  But  it  feems  to  require  intenfe  thought,  to  be 
'able  to  unravel  a prejudice  that  has  been  fo  long  forming,  to  get  over 
.the  vulgar  error  of  ideas  common^  to  both  fenfes,  and  fo  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  objeds  of  fight  and  touch  *,  which  have  grown  (if  I may  fo 
fay)  blended  together  in  our  fancy,  as  to  be  able  to  fuppofe  ourfelves  ex- 
adly  in  the  flate,  that  one  of  thofe  men  would  be  in,  if  he  were  made 
to  fee.  And  yet  this  I believe  is  poffible,  and  might  feem  worth  the 
pains  of  a little  thinking,  efpecially  to  thofe  men  whofe  proper  employ- 
ment and  profeffion  it  is  to  think,  and  unravel  prejudices,  and  confute  mif- 
takes.  ALC.  I frankly  own  I cannot  find  my  way  out  of  this  maze,  and 
fhould  gladly  be  fet  right  .by  thofe  who  fee  better  than  myfelf.  CRI.  The 
purfuing  this  fubjed  in  their  own  thoughts  would  poffibly  open  a new 
fcene  to  thofe  fpeculative  gentlemen  of  the  minute  philofophy.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a paffage  in  the  Pfalmifl,  where  he  reprefents  God  to  be 
covered  with  light  as  with  a garment,  and  would  methinks  be  no  ill  com- 
ment on  that  ancient  notion  of  fome  eaflcrn  fages,  that  God  had  light 
for  his  body,  and  truth  for  his  foul.  This  converfation  lafted  till  a fer- 
vant came  to  tell  us  the  tea  was  ready : upon  which  we  walked  in,  and 
found  Lyjicks  at  the  tea-table, 

XVI.  As  foon  as  we  fate  down,  lam  glad,  faid  Alciphron^  that  I have 
here  found  my  fecond,  a frefh  man  to  maintain  our  common  caufe,  W’hich, 
I doubt,  Lyjicles  will  think  hath  fuflfered  by  his  abfence.  LTS.  Why  fo.? 
ALC,  I have  been  drawn  into  fome  conceffions  you  won’t  like.  LTS. 
Let  me  know  what  they  are.  ALC.  Why,  that  there  is  fuch  a thing  as 
a God,  and  that  his  exiflence  is  very  certain.  LTS.  Blefs  me ! how  came 
you  to  entertain  fo  wild  a notion.?  ALC.  You  know  we  profefs  to  fol- 
low reafon  wherever  it  leads.  And  in  fhort  I have  been  reafoned  into  it. 

* See  the  foregoing  Treatife,  wherein  this  point  and  the  tvhole  Theory  of  Vifion  are  more 
fully  explained,' 
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LTS.  Reafoned  ? You  fhould  fay  amufed  with  words,  bewildered  with 
fophiftry.  EUPH,  Have  you  a mind  to  hear  the  fame  reafoning  that 
led  Alciphron  and  me  ftep  by  ftep,  that  we  may  examine  whether  it 
be  fophiftry  or  no  ? LTS.  As  to  that  I am  very  eafy.  I guefs  all  that 
can  be  faid  on  that  head.  It  fhall  be  my  bufinefs  to  help  my  friend  out, 
whatever  arguments  drew  him  in.  EUPH.  Will  you  admit  the  premifes 
and  deny  the  conclufions  .»*  LTS,  What  if  I admit  the  conclufion  ? 
EUPH.  How!  will  you  grant  there  is  a God.  LTS.  Perhaps  I may. 
EUPH.  Then  we  are  agreed.  LTS.  Perhaps  not.  EUPH.  O Lyfieles, 
you  are  a fubtle  adverfary.  I know  not  what  you  would  be  at.  LTS. 
You  muft  know 'then,  that  at  bottom  the  being  of  a God  is  a point  in 
itfelf  of  fmall  confequence,  and  a man  may  make  this  conceflion  without 
yielding  much.  The  great  point  is  what  fenfe  the  word  God  is.  to  be 
taken  in.  The  very  Epicureans  allowed  the  being  of  gods : but  then 
they  were  indolent  gods,  unconcerned  with  human  affairs.  Hobbes  al- 
lowed a corporeal  God  j and  Spinofa  held  the  univerfe  to  be  God.  And 
yet  no  body  doubts  they  were  {launch  free-thinkers.  I could  wifh  in- 
deed the  word  God  were  quite  omitted,  becaufe  in  moft  minds  it  is  cou- 
pled with  a fort  of  fuperftitious  awe,  the  very  root  of  all  religion.  I 
fhall  not,  neverthelefs,  be  much  difturbed,  though  the  name  be  retained, 
and  the  being,  of  God  allowed  in  any  fenfe  but  in  that  of  a Mind,  which 
knows  all  things,  and  beholds  human  adions,  like  fome  judge  or  magif- 
trate  with  infinite  obfervation  and  intelligence.  The  belief  of  a God  in 
this  fenfe  fills  a man's  mind  with  fcruples,  lays  him  under  confiraints,  and 
imbitters  his  very  being:  but  in  another  fenfe,  it  may  be  attended  with 
no  great  ill  confequence.  This  I know  was  the  opinion  of  our  great 
Hiagoras.,  who  told  me  he  would  never  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find 
out  a demonftralion  that  there  was  no  God,  if  the  received  notion  of 
God  had  been  the  fame  with  that  of  fome  fathers  and  fchoolmen.  EUP H. 
Pray  what  was  that  ? 
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XVII.  LTS.  You  tnuft  know,  Diagoras^  a man  of  much  reading  and 
inquiry,  had  difcovered  that  once  upon  a time,  the  moft  profound  and 
fpeculative  divines  finding  it  impofiible  to  reconcile  the  attributes  of 
God,  taken  in  the  common  fenfe,  or  in  any  known  fenfe,  with  human 
reafon,  and  the  appearance  of  things,  taught  that  the  words  knowledge, 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  fuch  like,  when  fpoken  of  the  Deity,  muft  be 
underftood  in  a quite  different  fenfe,  from  what  they  fignify  in  the  vul- 
gar acceptation,  or  from  any  thing  that  we  can  form  a notion  of,  or  con- 
ceive. Hence,  whatever  objedions  might  be  made  againft  the  attributes 
of  God  they  eafily  folved,  by  denying  thofe  attributes  belonged  to  God, 
in  this  or  that  or  any  known  particular  fenfe  or  notion;  which  was  the 
fame  thing  as  to  deny  they  belonged  to  him  at  all.  And  thus  denying 
the  attributes  of  God  they  in  effed  denied  his  being,  though  perhaps 
they  were  not  aware  of  it.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  a man  fhould  objed, 
that  future  contingencies  were  inconfiftent  with  the  fore-knowledge  of 
God,  becaufe  it  is  repugnant  that  certain  knowledge  Ihould  be  of  an  un- 
certain thing : it  was  a ready  and  an  eafy  anfwer  to  fay,  that  this  may  be 
true,  with  refped  to  knowledge  taken  in  the  common  fenfe,  or  in  any 
fenfe  that  we  can  poflibly  form  any  notion  of ; but  that  there  would  not 
appear  the  fame  inconfiftency, . between  the  contingent  nature  of  things 
and  divine  fore-knowledge,  taken  to  fignify  fomewhat  that  we  know  no- 
thing of,  which  in  God  fupplies  the  place  of  what  we  underftand  by 
knowledge ; from  which  it  differs  not  in  quantity  or  degree  of  perfedion, 
but  altogether,  and  in  kind,  as  light  doth  from  found ; and  even  more, 
fince  thefe  agree  in  that  they  are  both  fenfations  : whereas  knowledge  in 
God  hath  no  fort  of  refemblance  or  agreement  with  any  notion,  that  man 
can  frame  of  knowledge.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  attri- 
butes, which  indeed  may  by  this  means  be  equally  reconciled  with  every 
thing  or  with  nothing.  But  all  men  who  think  muft  needs  fee,  this  is  cut- 
ting knots  and  not  untying  them.  For  how  are  things  reconciled  with 
the  divine  attributes,  when  thefe  attributes  themfelves  are  in  every  intel- 
ligible 
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ligible  fenfe  denied  j and  confequently  the  very  notion  of  God  taken  away, 
and  nothing  left  but  the  name,  without  any  meaning  annexed  to  it  ? 
In  fhort,  the  belief  that  there  is  an  unknown  fubje(3:  of  attributes  abfo- 
lutely  unknown  is  a very  innocent  dodrine  j which  the  acute  Diagoras 
well  faw,  and  was  therefore  wonderfully  delighted  with  this  fyftem. 

XVIII.  For,  faid  he,  if  this  could  once  make  its  way  and  obtain  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  natural  or  rational  religion,  which 
is  the  bafis  both  of  the  Jcwilh  and  the  Chriftian  : for  he  wlro  comes  to 
God,  or  enters  himfelf  in  the  church  of  God,  muft  firft  believe  that  there 
is  a God  in  Ibme  intelligiWe  fenfe  5 and  not  only  that  there  is  foinething 
in  general  without  any  proper  notion,  though  never  fo  inadequate,  of 
any  of  its  qualities  or  attributes  ; for  this  may  be  fate,  or  .chaos,  or  plalHc 
nature,  or  any  thing  elfe  as  well  as  God.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  fay,  there 
is  fomething  in  this  unknown  being  analogous  to  knowledge  and  good- 
nefs  j that  is  to  fay,  which  produceth  thofe  effeds,  which  we  could  not 
conceive  to  be  produced  by  men  in  any  degree,  without  knowledge  and 
goodnefs.  For  this  is  in  fad  to  give  up  the  point  in  difpute  between 
theifts  and  atheifts,  the  queftion  having  always  been,  not  whether  there 
was  a principle,  (which  point  was  allowed  by  all  philofophers  as  weH  be- 
fore as  fince  Anaxagoras)  but  whether  this  principle  was  a m,  a thinking 
intelligent  being:  that  is  to  fay,  whether  that  order  and  beauty  and  ufe, 
vifible  in  natural  effeds,  could  be  produced  by  any  thing  but  a mind  or 
intelligence,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word;  and  whether  there  mufl 
not  be  true,  real,  and  proper  knowledge  in  the  firft  caufe.  We  will 
therefore  acknowledge,  that  all  thofe  natural  effeds  which  are  vulgarly 
afcribed  to  knowledge  and  wifdom,  proceed  from  a being  in  which 
tiiere  is,  properly  fpeaking,  no  knowledge  or  wdfdom  at  all,  but  only 
fomething  elfe,  which,  in  reality,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  things  which  men, 
for  want  of  knowing  better,  afciibe  to  what  they  call  knowledge  and 
wifdom  and  underfeanding.  You  wonder  perhaps  to  hear  a man  of  plea- 
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fure,  who  diverts  himfelf  as  I do,  philofophize  at  this  rate.  But  you 
ihould  confider  that  much  is  to  be  got  by  converting  with  ingenious  men, 
which  is  a £hort  way  to  knowledge,  that  faves  a man  the  drudgery  of 
reading  and  thinking.  And  now  we  have  granted  to  you  that  there  is 
a God  in  this  indefinite  fenfe,  I would  fain  fee  what  ufe  you  can  make 
of  this  conceflion.  You  cannot  argue  from  unknown  attributes,  or 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  from  attributes  in  an  unknown  fenfe.  You 
cannot  prove,  that  God  is  to  be  loved  for  his  goodnefs,  or  feared  for  his 
juft  ice,  or  refpedted  for  his  knowledge : all  which  confequences,  we  own, 
would  follow  from  thofe  attributes  admitted  in  an  intelligible  fenfe. 
But  we  deny,  that  thofe  or  any  other  confequences  can  be  drawn  from 
attributes  admitted  in  no  particular  fenfe,  or  in  a fenfe  which  none  of 
us  underftand.  Since  therefore  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  fuch  an 
account  of  God,  about  confcience,  or  worfhip,  or  religion,  you  may 
even  make  the  beft  of  it ; and,  not  to  be  fingular,  we  will  ufe  the  name 
too,  and  fo  at  once  there  is  an  end  of  atheifm.  EUPH.  This  account  of 
a Deity  is  new  to  me.  1 do  not  like  it,  and  therefore  lhall  leave  it  to  be 
' maintained  by  thofe  who  do. 

XIX.  CRT.  It  is  not  new  to  me.  I remember  not  long  fince  to  have 
heard  a minute  philofopher  triumph  upon  this  very  point ; which  put  me 
on  inquiring  what  foundation  there  was  for  it  in  the  fathers  or  fchool- 
men.  And,  for  ought  that  I can  find,  it  owes  its  original  to  thofe  writ- 
ings, which  have  been  publifhed  under  the  name  of  JDionyJius  the  Area- 
pagite.  The  author  of  which,  it  muft  be  owned,  hath  written  upon  the 
divine  attributes  in  a very  fingular  ftyle;  In  his  treatife  of  the  celeftial 
hierarchy  * he  faith,  that  God  is  fomething  above  all  effence  and  life, 
and  again  in  his  treatife  of  the  divine  names  that  he 
is  above  all  wifdom  and  underftanding,  vZ<rxv  a-oip,'x»  (rive«»,  ineffable» 
and  innominable,  xfftrrof  >9  «’'lU'ivftoi  ; the  wifdom  of  God  he  terms  an  unrea- 

* De  Hierarch.  Celeft.  c.  2.  t De  Nom.  Div.  c.  7. 
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fcnable,  unintelligent,  and  foolifh  wifdom ; TJ)V  aXtytv  ff.vn»  (n^i'xv.  But 
then  the  reafon  he  gives,  for  expreffing  himfelf  in  this  (Irange  manner, 
is,  that  the  divine  wifdom  is  the  caufe  of  all  reafon,  wifdom,  and  under- 
ftanding,  and  therein  are  contained  the  treafures  of  all  wifdom  and 
knowledge.  He  calls  God  V7rif(rap»g  and  V7r2f^»i;  as  if  wifdom  and  life  were 
words  not  worthy  to  exprefs  the  divine  perfedions : and  he  adds,  that 
the  attributes  unintelligent  and  unperceiving  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  di- 
vinity, not  KXT  by  way  of  defed:,  but  kxS’  by  way  of  eminen- 

cy;  which  he  explains  by  our  giving  the  name  of  darknefs  to  light  inac- 
ceilible.  And,  notwithftanding  the  harflinefs  of  his  expreftions  in  fome 
' places,  he  affirms  over  and  over  in  others,  that  God  knows  all  things ; 
not  that  he  is  beholden  to  the  creatures  for  his  knowledge,  but  by  know- 
ing himfelf,  from  whom  they  all  derive  their  being,  and  in  whom  they  are  con- 
tained as  in  their  caufe.  It  was  late  before  thefe  writings  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  world ; and  although  they  obtained  credit  during  the  age  of  the 
fchoolmen,  yet  lince  critical  learning  hath  been  cultivated,  they  have  loft 
that  credit,  and  are  at  this  day  given  up  for  fpurious,  as  containing  feveral 
evident  marks  of  a much  later  date  than  the  age  of  Dionyfius.  Upon  the 
whole,  although  this  metho’d  of  growing  in  expreffion,  and  dwindling  in  no- 
tion, of  clearing  up  doubts  by  nonfenfe,  and  avoiding  difficulties  by  running 
into  affeded  contradidions,  may  perhaps  proceed  from  a well-meant 
zeal  j yet  it  appears  not  to  be  according  to'  knowledge,  and  inftead  of 
reconciling  atheifts  to  the  truth,  hath,  I doubt,  a tendency  to  confirm 
them  in  their  own  perfuafion.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  very  weak 
and  rafh  in  a chriftian  to  adopt  this  harfli  language  of  an  apocryphal 
writer,  preferably  to  that  of  the  holy  fcriptures.  I remember,  indeed, 
to  have  read  of  a certain  philofopher,  who  lived  fome  centuries  ago, 
that  ufed  to  fay,  if  thefe  fuppofed  works  of  Diony/ius  had  been  known 
to  the  primitive  fathers,  they  would  have  furniffied  them  admirable 
weapons  againft  the  heretics,  and  would  have  faved  a world  of  pains. 
But  the  event  fince  their  difeovery  hath  by  no  means  confirmed  his  opi- 
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nion.  It  mull  be  owned,  the  celebrated  Ficus  of  Mirandula^  among  his 
nine  hundred  conclufions  (which  that  prince,  being  very  young,  propof- 
ed  to  maintain  by  public  difputation  at  Rome)  hath  this  for  one ; to  wit, 
that  it  is  more  improper  to  fay  of  God,  he  is  an  intelled  or  intelligent 
being,  than  to  fay  of  a reafonable  foul  that  it  is  an  angel : which  dodlrinc 
it  feems  was  not  relifhed.  And  Picus^  when  he  comes  to  defend  it,  fup- 
ports  himfelf  altogether  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Dionyfms^  and 
in  effedl  explains  it  away  into  a meer  verbal  difference,  affirming,  that 
neither  Dionyjius  nor  himfelf  ever  meant  to  deprive  God  of  knowledge, 
or  to  deny  that  he  knows  all  things ; but  that,  as  reafon  is  of  kind  pecu- 
liar to  man,  fo  by  intelledion  he  underftands  a kind  or  manner  of  know- 
ing peculiar  to  angels  : and  that  the  knowledge,  which  is  in  God,  is  more 
above  the  intelle<flion  of  angels,  than  angel  is  above  man.  He  adds  that, 
as  his  tenet  confifts  with  admitting  the  moll  perfedl  knowledge  in  God, 
fo  he  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  exclude  from  the  Deity  intel- 
ledion  itfelf,  taken  in  the  common  or  general  fenfe,  but  only  that  pe- 
culiar fort  of  intelledion  proper  to  angels,  which  he  thinks  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  to  God  any  more  than  human  reafon  *.  Picus^  therefore, 
though  he  fpeaks  as  the  apocryphal  Dionyjius^  yet  when  he  explains  him- 
felf, it  is  evident  he  fpeaks  like  other  men.  And  although  the  foremen- 
tioned  books  of  the  celeftial  hierarchy  and  of  the  divine  names,  being 
attributed  to  a faint  and  martyr  of  the  apoflolical  age,  were  refpeded  by 
the  fchoolmen,  yet  it  is  certain  they  rejedled  or  foftened  his  harffi  ex- 
preffions,  and  explained  away  or  reduced  his  dodlrine  to  the  received 
notions  taken  from  holy  feripture,  and  the  light  of  nature. 

XX.  Phomas  Aquinas  expreffeth  his  fenfe  of  this  point  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  All  perfedions,  faith  he,  derived  from  God  to  the  creatures 
are  in  a certain  higher  fenfe,  or  (as  the  fchoolmen  term  it)  eminently  in 
God.  Whenever,  therefore,  a name  borrowed  from  any  perfe<flion  in 
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the  creature  Is  attributed  to  God,  we  muft  exclude  from  its  fignificatioti 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  imperfedd  manner,  wherein  that  attri- 
bute is  found  in  the  creature.  Whence  he  concludes,  that  knowledge  in 
God  is  not  an  habit,  but  a pure  ad  And  again  the  fame  dodor  ob- 
ferves,  that  our  intellcd  gets  its  notions  of  all  forts  of  perfedions  from 
the  creatures,  and  that  as  it  apprehends  thofe  perfedions,  fo  it  fignifies 
them  by  names.  Therefore,  faith  he,  in  attributing  thefe  names  to  God, 
we  are  to  contider  two  things ; firft,  the  perfedions  themfelves  as  good- 
nefs,  life,  and  the  like,  which  are  properly  in  God;  and  fecondly,  the 
manner  which  is  peculiar  to  the  creature,  and  cannot,  ftridly  and  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  be  faid  to  agree  to  the  Creator  t.  And  although  Suarez, 
with  other  fchoolmen,  teacheth,  that  the  mind  of  man  conceiveth  know- 
ledge and  will  to  be  in  God  as  faculties  or  operations,  by  analogy  only  to 
created  beings;  yet  he  gives  it  plainly  as  his  opinion,  that  when  know- 
ledge is  faid  not  to  be  properly  in  God,  it  muft  be  underftood  in  a fenfe 
including  imperfedion,  fuch  as  difcurfive  knowledge,  or  the  like  imper- 
fed  kind  found  in  the  creatures : and  that,  none  of  thofe  imperfedions 
in  the  knowledge  of  men  or  angels  belonging  to  the  formal  notion  of 
knowledge,  or  to  knowledge  as  fuch,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  know- 
ledge, in  its  proper  formal  fenfe,  may  not  be  attributed  to  God  : and  of 
knowledge  taken  in  general  for  the  clear  evident  underftanding  of  all 
truth,  he  exprefly  affirms  that  it  is  in  God,  and  that  this  was  never  de- 
nied by  any  philotbpher  who  believed  a God  It  was,  indeed,  a cur- 
rent opinion  in  the  fchools,  that  even  being  itfelf  ffiould  be  attributed 
analogically  to  God  and  the  creatures.  That  is,  they  held  that  God,  the 
fupreme,  independent,  felf-originate  caufe  and  fource  of  all  beings,  mufl 
not  be  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  created  beings,  not  that 
he  exifts  lefs  truly,  properly,  or  formally  than  they,  but  only  becaufe  he 
exifls  in  a more  eminent  and  perfect  manner. 

* Sum.  Theolog.  p.  i.  Qvieft.  14.  Art.  i.  f Ibid.  Queft.  13.  Art.  3. 
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XXL  But  to  prevent  any  man’s  being  led,  by  miftaking  the  fcholafllc 
ufe  of  the  terms  analogy  and  analogical  into  an  opinion  that  we  cannot 
frame  in  any  degree,  a true  and  proper  notion  of  attributes  applied  by 
analogy,  or,  in  the  fchool  phrafe,  predicated  analogically,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  inquire  into  the  true  fenfe  and  meaning  of  thofe  words.  Every 
one  knows,  that  analogy  is  a G7'€ek  word  ufed  by  mathematicians,  to 
fignify  a fimilitude  of  proportions.  For  inftance,  when  we  obferve  that 
two  is  to  fix,  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  fimilitude  or  equality  of  proportion 
is  termed  analogy.  And  although  proportion  ftri£lly  fignifies  the  habi- 
tude or  relation  of  one  quantity  to  another,  yet,  in  a loofer  and  tran- 
fiated  fenfe,  it  hath  been  applied  to  fignify  every  other  habitude ; and 
confequently  the  term  analogy  eomes  to  fignify  all  fimilitude  of  relati- 
ons, or  habitudes  whatfoever.  Hence,  the  fchoolmen  tell  us  there  is 
analogy  between  intelled  and  fight  ; forafmuch^  as  intelled  is  to  ^he 
mind,  what  fight  is  to  the  body : and  that  he  who  governs  the  ftate  is 
analogous  to  him  who  fleers  a fhip.  Henee  a prince  is  analogically  Ailed 
a pilot,  being  to  the  ftate  as  a pilot  is  to  his  veflel  *.  For  the  farther 
' clearing  of  this  point  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a two-fold  analogy  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  fchoolmen,  metaphorical  and  proper.  Of  the  firft  kind 
there  are  frequent  inftances  in  holy  fcripture,  attributing  human  parts 
and  paflions  to  God.  When  he  is  reprefented  as  having  a finger,  an  eye, 
or  an  ear,  when  he  is  faid  to  repent,  to  be  angry,  or  grieved,  every  one 
fees  the  analogy  is  meerly  metaphorical.  Becaufe  thofe  parts  and  pafli- 
ons,  taken  in  the  proper  lignification,  muft  in  every  degree  neceflarily, 
and  from  the  formal  nature  of  the  thing,  include  imperfedion.  When 
therefore,  it  is  faid,  the  finger  of  God  appears  in  this  or  that  event,  men 
of  common  lenle  mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is  as  truly  aferibed  to  God, 
as  the  works  wrought  by  human  fingers  are  to  man : and  fo  of  the  reft. 
But  the  cafe  is  different,  when  wifdom  and  knowledge  are  attributed  to 
God.  Paffions  and  fenfes,  as  fuch,  imply  defeft;  but  in  knowledge  fira- 
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ply,  or  as  fuch,  there  is  no  defe£l.  Knowledge  therefore,  in  the  proper 
formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  attributed  to  God  proportionably, 
that  is  preferving  a proportion  to  the  infinite  nature  of  God.  We  may 
fay,  therefore,  that  as  God  is  infinitely  above  man,  fo  is  the  knowledge 
of  God  infinitely  above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what  Cajetan 
calls  Analogia  proprie  faBa.  And  after  this  fame  analogy,  we  muft  un- 
derftand  all  thofe  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which  in  themfelves 
fimply,  and  as  fuch,  denote  perfection.  We  may  therefore  confiftently 
with  what  hath  been  premifed,  affirm  that  all  forts  of  perfection,  which 
we  can  conceive  in  a finite  fpirit,  are  in  God,  but  without  any  of  that 
allay  which  is  found  in  the  creatures.  This  doCtrine  therefore  of  analo- 
gical perfections  in  God,  or  our  knowing  God  by  analogy,  feems  very 
much  mifunderftood  and  mifapplied  by  thofe  who  would  infer  from  thence, 
that  we  cannot  frame  any  direCt  or  proper  notion,  though  never  fo  ina- 
dequate, of  knowledge  or  wifdom,  as  they  are  in  the  Deity,  or  under^ 
fiand  any  more  of  them^  than,  one  born  -blind  can  of  light  and  colours. 

XXII.  And  now,  gentlemen, 'it  may  be  expeded;  I fhould  afk  your 
pardon,  for  having  dwelt  fo  long  on  a^  point  of  metaphyfics,  and  intro- 
duced fuch  unpolifhed  and  unfafhionable  writers  as  the  fchoolmen  into 
good  company : but  as  Lyjicles  gave  the  occafion,  I leave  him  to  anfwer 
for  it.  LTS.  I never  dreamt  of  this  dry  diflertation.-  But,  if  I have  been 
the  occafion  of  difculfing  thefe  Icholaftic  points^  by.  my  unluckily  men- 
tioning the  fchoolmen,  it  Was  my  firft  fault  of  the  kind,  and  I promife  it 
fhall  be  the  lafi.  The  meddling  with  crabbed  authors  of  any  fort  Is  none 
of  my  tafte.  I grant  one  meets  now  and  then*  with  a good  notion  in  what 
we  call  dry  writers,  fuch  an  one  for  example  as-this  I was  fpsaking  of, 
which  I muft  own  ftruck  my  fancy*  But  then  for  thefe  we  have  fuch  as 
Prodicus  ov-.Diagoras^  who  look  into/obfolete  books,  and  fa ve  the  reft  of 
us  that  trouble.  CRL  So-  you-  pin  your  faith  upon  them.  LTS.  It  is 
only  for  fome  odd  opinions,  and  matters  of  fad,  and  critical  points  Pe- 
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fides,  we  know  the  men  to  whom  we  give  credit:  they  are  judicious  and 
honeft,  and  have  no  end  to  ferve  but  truth.  And  I am  confident  fome 
author  or  other  has  maintained  the  forementioned  notion  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  Diagoras  related  it.  CRI.  That  may  be.  But  it  never  was  a 
received  notion,  and  never  will,  fo  long  as  men  believe  a God ; the  fame 
arguments  that  prove  a firft  caufe  proving  an  intelligent  caufe:  intelligent, 
I fay,  in  the  proper  fenfe:  wife  and  good  in  the  true  and  formal  accep- 
tation of  the  words,  Otherwife  it  is  evident,  that  every  fyllogifm  brought 
to  prove  thofe  attributes,  or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  to  prove  the  being 
of  a God,  will  be  found  to  confifi  of  four  terms,  and  confequently  can 
conclude  nothing.  But  for  your  part,  Alciphron^  you  have  been  fully 
convinced,  that  God  is  a thinking  intelligent  being  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
other  fpirits,  though  not  in  the  fame  imperfed  manner  or  degree. 

‘ XXIII.  ALC.  And  yet  I am  not  without  my  fcruples:  for  with  know- 
ledge you  infer  wifdom,  and  with  wifdom  goodnefs.  But  how  is  it  pofli- 
ble,  to  conceive  God  fo  good,  and  man  fo  wicked  ? It  may  perhaps,  with 
(bme  colour  be  alleged,  that  a little  foft  fhadowing  of  evil  fets  off  the 
bright  and  luminous  parts  of  the  creation,  and  fo  contributes  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  whole  piece : but,  for  blots  fo  large  and  fb  black  it  is  impoflible 
to  account  by  that  principle.  That  there  Ihould  be  fo  much  vice  and  fo 
little  virtue  upon  earth,  and  that  the  laws  of  God’s  kingdom  fhould  be 
fo  ill  obferved  by  his  fubjeds,'  is  what  can  never  be  reconciled  with  that 
furpafiing  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  fupreme  monarch.  EUPH.  Tell 
me,  Aldphron^  would  you  argue  that  a ftate  was  ill  adminiftered,  or  judge 
of  the  manners  of  its  citizens,  by  the  diforders  committed  in  the  goal  or 
dungeon?  ALC,  I would  not.  EUPH.  And  for  ought  we  know,  this 
fpot  with  the  few  finners  on  it,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  uni- 
verfe  of  intelligences,  than  a dungeon  doth  to  a kingdom.  It  feems  we 
are  led  not  only  by  revelation  but  by  common  fenfe,  obferving  and  in- 
ferring from  the  analogy  of  vifible  things,  to  conclude  there  are  innu- 
merable 
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merable  orders  of  intelligent  beings  more  happy  and  more  perfed  than 
man,  whofe  life  is  but  a fpan,  and  whofe  place  this  earthly  globe  is  but  a 
point,  in  refped  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  God’s  creation.  We  are  dazzled 
indeed  with  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  things  here  below,  becaufe  we 
know  no  better.  But  I am  apt  to  think,  if  we  knew  what  it  was  to  be. 
an  angel  for  one  hour,  we  fhould  return  to  this  world,  though  it  were  to 
fit  on  the  brighteft  throne  in  it,  with  vaftly  more  loathing  and  reludance, 
than  we  would  now  defcend  into  a loathfome  dungeon  or  fepulchre. 

XXIV.  CRL  To  me  it  feems  natural,  that  fuch  a weak  palTionate  and- 
fhort-fighted  creature  as  man,  fhould  be  ever  liable  to  fcruples  of  one 
kind  or  other.  But,  as  this  fame  creature  is  apt  to  be  over  pofitive  in 
judging,  and  over  hafty  in  concluding,  it  falls  out,  that  thefe  difficulties 
and  fcruples  about  God’s  condud  are  made  objedions  to  his  being. . And- 
fo  men  come  to  argue  from  their  own  defeds  againft  the  divine  perfedi- 
ons.  And,  as  the  views  and  humours  of  men  are  different  and  often 
oppofite,  you  may  fometimes  fee  them  deduce  the  fame  atheiftical  con- 
clufion  from  contrary  premifes.  I knew  an  inftance  of  this,  in  two  mi- 
nute philofophers  of  my  acquaintance,  who  ufed  to  argue  each  from  his 
own  temper  againft  a Providence.  One  of  them,  a man  of  a.  choleric 
and  vindidive  fpirit,  faid  he  could  not  believe  a Providence,  becaufe 
London  was  not  fwallowed  up  or  confumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  the  flreets 
being  as  he  faid  full  of  people,  who  fhew  no  other  belief  or  worfhip  of 
God,  but  perpetually  praying  that  he  would  damn,  rot,  fink,  and  con- 
found them.  The  other,  being  of  an  indolent  and  'eafy  temper,  con- 
cluded there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a Providence,  for  that  a being 
of  confummate  wifdom  muft  needs  employ  himfelf  better,  than  in  mind- 
ing the  prayers,  and  adions,  and  little  interefts  of  mankind.  ALC.  After 
all,  if  God  have  no  paffions,  how  can  it  be  true  that  vengeance  is  his.? 
Or  how  can  he  be  faid  to  be  jealous  of  his  glory  ? CRL  We  believe  that 
God  executes  vengeance  without  revenge,  and  is  jealous  without  weak- 
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nefs,  juft  as  the  mind  of  man  fees  without  eyes,  and  apprehends  with- 
out hands. 

XXV.  ALC.  To  put  a period  to  this  difcourfe,  we  will  grant,  there  is 
a God  in  this  difpaflionate  fenfc;  but  what  then?  What  hath  this  to  do 
with  religion  or  divine  worftiip  ? To  what  purpofe  are  all  thefe  prayers, 
and  praifes,  and  thankfgivings,  and  ftnging  of  pfalms,  which  the  foolifti 
vulgar  call  ferving  God  ? What  fenfe,  or  ufe,  or  end  is  there  in  all  thefe 
things  ? CRI.  We  worfhip  God,  we  praife  and  pray  to  him : not  becaufe 
we  think  that  he  is  proud  of  our  worfhip,  or  fond  of  our  praife  or  pray- 
ers, and  affeded  with  them  as  mankind  are,  or  that  all  our  fervice  can 
contribute  in  the  leaft  degree  to  his  happinefs  or  good : but  becaufe  it 
is  good  for  us,  to  be  fo  difpofed  towards  God:  becaufe  it  is  juft  and  right, 
and  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  becoming  the  relation  we  ftand 
in  to  our  fupreme  Lord  and  governor.  ALC.  If  it  be  good  for  us  to 
worfhip  God  j it  fhould  feem  that  the  chriftian  religion,  which  pretends 
to  teach  men  the  knowledge  and  worfhip  of  God,  was  of  fome  ufe  and 
benefit  to  mankind.  CRI.  Doubtlefs.  ALC.  If  this  can  be  made  ap- 
pear, I fhall  own  myfelf  very  much  miftaken.  CRI.  It  is  now  near  din- 
ner  time.  Wherefore  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  put  an  end  to  this  convert- 
tion  for  the  prefent,  and  to-morrow  morning  refume  our  fubjed. 
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The  fifth  DIALOGUE. 

« 

I.  Minute  philofophers  join  in  the  cry^  and  follow  the  fcent  of  others.  II.  Wor^ 
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neither  bigotry  nor  fuperflition.  VII.  Phyflcians  and  phyflc  for  the  foul. 
VJII.  CharaHer  of  the  clergy.  IX.  Natural  religion  and  human  reafon 
not  to  be  difparaged.  X.  'Pendency  and  ufe  of  the  Gentile  religion.  XI. 
Good  ejfe^s  of  chriflianity.  XII.  Englifhmen  compared  with  ancient 
Greeks  Romans.  ILWX.Phe  modern  praHice  of  duelling.  YAN . Cha- 
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ingratitude  of  minute  philofophers.  XXVII.  Pheir  pretefiflons  and  conduit 
inconflflent.  XXVIll.  Men  and  brutes  compared  with  refpedi  to  religion. 
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Pithcs  and  church  lands.  XXXII.  Men  difti nguifloed  from  human  crea- 
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I.  E amufed  ourfelves  next  day  every  one  to  his  fancy,  till  nine  of 
the  clock,  when  word  was  brought  that  the  tea-table  was  fet  in  the  li- 
brary, which  is  a gallery  on  a ground-floor,  with  an  arched  door  at  one 
end  opening  into  a w^alk  of  limes  j where,  as  foon  as  we  had  drank  tea, 
we  were  tempted  by  fine  weather  to  take  a walk  which  led  us  to  a fmall 
mount  of  eafy  afeent,  on  the  top  whereof  we  found  a feat  under  a 
fpreading  tree.  Here  we  had  a profpedl  on  one  hand  of  a narrow  bay  or 
creek  of  the  fea,  inclofed  on  either  fide  by  a coafl  beautified  with  rocks 
and  woods,  and  green  banks  and  farm-houfes.  At  the  end  of  the  bay 
was  a fmall  town  placed  upon  the  flope  of  a hill,  which  from  the  advan- 
tage of  its  fituation  made  a confiderable  figure.  Several  fifhing-boats 
and  lighters  gilding  up  and  down  on  a furface  as  fmooth  and  bright  as 
glafs  enlivened  the  profped.  On  the  other  fide  we  looked  down  on  green 
paflures,  flocks,  and  herds,  balking  beneath  in  fun-fhine,  while  we  in  our 
fuperior  fituation  enjoyed  the  frefhnefs  of  air  and  fhade.  Here  we  felt 
that  fort  of  joyful  inflind  which  a rural  feene  and  fine  weather  infpire; 
and  propofed  no  fmall  pleafure,  in  refuming  and  continuing  our  confer- 
ence without  interruption  till  dinner : but  we  had  hardly  feated  ourfelves, 
and  looked  about  us,  when  we  faw  a fox  run  by  the  foot  of  our  mount 
into  an  adjacent  thicket.  A few  minutes  after,  we  heard  a confufed  noife 
of  the  opening  of  hounds,  the  winding  of  horns,  and  the  roaring  of 
country  fquires.  While  our  attention  was  fufpended  by  this  event,  a 
fervant  came  running  out  of  breath,  and  told  Crito^  that  his  neighbour 
Ctejipptis^  a fquire  of  note,  was  fallen  from  his  horfe,  attempting  to  leap 
over  a hedge,  and  brought  into  the  hall,  where  he  lay  for  dead.  Upon 
which  we  ail  rofe  and  walked  haflily  to  the  houfe,  where  we  found  Cte- 
fippus  juft  come  to  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  half  a dozen  fun-burnt  fquires 
in  frocks  and  fhort  wigs  and  jockey-boots.  Being  afked  how  he  did?  he 
anfwered  it  v/as  only  a broken  rib.  With  fome  difficulty  Crito  perfuaded 
him  to  lie  on  a bed  till  the  chirurgeon  came.  Thefe  fox-huntesr,  hav- 
ing 
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ing  been  up  early  at  their  fport,  were  eager  for  dinner,  whieh  was  ac- 
cordingly haftened.  They  paffed  the  afternoon  in  a loud  rultic  mirth, 
gave  proof  of  their  religion  and  loyalty  by  the  healths  they  drank,  talk- 
ed of  hounds  and  horfes  and  eledions  and  country  affairs  till  the  chi- 
rurgeon,  who  had  been  employed  about  Ctejippus^  defired  he  might  be 
put  into  Crito’s  coach,  and  fent  home,  having  refufed  to  flay  all  night. 
Our  gu efts  being  gone,  we  repofed  ourfelves  after  the  fatigue..of  this  tu- 
multuous vifit,’and  next  morning  affembled  again  at  the  feat  on  the 
'mount.  Now  Lyjicles^  being  a nice  man,  and  a bel  efprit^  had  an  infi- 
nite contempt  for  the  rough  manners  and  converfation  of  fox-hunters, 
and'  could  not  refled  with  patience  that  he  had  loft,  as  he  called  it,  fo 
many  hours  in  their  company.  I flattered  myfelf,  faid  he,  that  there 
had  been  none  of  this  fpecies  remaining  among  us : ftrange  that  men 
fhould  be  diverted  with  fuch  uncouth  noife  and  hurry,  or  find  plea- 
fure  in  the  fociety  of  dogs  and  horfes ! how  much  more  elegant  are  the 
diverfions  of  the  town ! There  feems,  replied  Euphranor^  to  be  fbme  re- 
femblance  between  fox-hunters  and  free-thinkers  j the  former  exerting 
their  animal  faculties  in  purfuit  of  game,  as  you  gentlemen  employ 
your  intelleduals  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  The  kind  of  amufement  is 
the  fame,  although  the  objed  be  different.  EPS.  I had  rather  be  com- 
pared to  any  brute  upon  earth  than  a rational  brute,  CRI.  You  would 
then  have  been  lefs  difpleafed  with  my  friend  Pythocles,  whom  I have 
heard  compare  the  common  fort  of  minute  philofophers,  not  to  the  hun- 
ters, but  the  hounds.  For,  faid  he,  you  fhall  often  fee  among  the  dogs 
a loud  babler,  wuth  a bad  nofe,  lead  the  unfkilful  part  of  the  pack,  who 
join  all  in  his  cry  without  following  any  feent  of  their  own,  any  more 
than  the  herd  of  free-thinkers  follow  their  pw’n  reafon. 

II.  But  Pythocles  was  a blunt  man,  and  muft  never  have  known  fuch 
reafoners  among  them  as  you  gentlemen,  who  can  fit  fo  long  at  an  ar- 
gument, difpute  every  inch  of  ground,  and  yet  know  when  to  make  a 
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leafonable  conceffion.  LTS.  I don’t  know  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but 
methinks  Alciphron  makes  conceffions  for  himfelf  and  me  too.  For  my 
own  part,  1 am  not  altogether  of  fuch  a yielding  temper : but  yet  I don’t 
care  to  be  fingular  neither.  CKI.  Truly,  Alciphron^  when  I confider 
where  we  are  got,  and  how  far  we  are  .agrfeed,  I conceive  it  proba- 
ble we  may  agree  altogether  in  the  end.  You  have  granted  that  a life 
of  virtue  is  upon  all  accounts  eligible,  as  moft  conducive  both  to  the  ge- 
neral and  particular  good  of  mankind : and  yon  allow,  that  the  beauty 
of  virtue  alone  is  not  a fufficient  motive  with  mankind  to  the  pradlice  of 
it.  This  led  you  to  acknowledge,  that  the  belief  of  a God  would  be 
very  ufeful  in  the  world  j and  that  confequently  you  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  admit  any  reafonable  proof  of  his  being : which  point  hath  been  prov- 
ed, and  you  have  admitted  the  proof.  If  then  we  admit  a divinity,  why 
not  divine  worfhip?  and  if  worlhip,  why  not  religion  to  teach  this  wor- 
fhip  ? and  if  a religion,  why  not  the  chriftian,  if  a better  cannot  be  af- 
(igned,  and  it  be  already  eftablilhed  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  and 
handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore-fathers  ? Shall  we  believe  a God,  and 
not  pray  to  him  for  future  benefits  nor  thank  him  for  the  paft  ? Neither, 
truft  in  his  protedion,  nor  love  his  goodnefs,  nor  praife  his  wifdom, 
nor  adore  his  power  ? And  if  thefe  things  are  to  be  done,  can  we  do 
them  in  a way  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  God  or  man,  than  is  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  chriftian  religion.?  ALC,  I am  not  perhaps  altogether 
fure  that  religion  muft  be  abfolutely  bad  for  the  public:  but  I cannot 
bear  to  fee  policy  and  religion  walk  hand  in  hand : I do  not  like  to  fee 
human  rights  attached  to  the  divine : I am  for  no  Pontifex  Maximus^ 
fuch  as  in  ancient  or  in  modern  Rome : no  high  prieft,  as  in  fudaa:  no 
royal  priefts,  as  in  Pgypt  and  Sparta  : no  fuch  things  as  Dairos  of  JapaT^ 
or  hamas  of  Partary. 

III.  I knew  a late  witty  gentleman  of  our  fed,  who  was  a great  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancient  Druids.  He  had  a mortal  antipathy  to  the  prefent 
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eftabliHied  religion,  but  ufed  to  fay  he  fhould  like  well  to  fee  the  Druids 
and  their  religion  reftored,  as  it  anciently  flourifhed  in  Gaul  and  B?'i' 
tain'y  for  it  would  be  right  enough  that  there  fhould  be  a number  of  con- 
templative men  fet  apart  to  prefer ve  a knowledge  of  arts  and  - fciences, 
to  educate  youth,  and  teach  men  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  the  mo- 
ral virtues.  Such,  faid  he,  were  the  Druids  of  old,  and  I Ihould  be  glad 
to  fee  them  once  more  eftablilhed  among  us.  CRL  How  would  you  like, 
Alciphron^  that  priefts  (hould  have  power  to  decide  all  controverfies,  ad- 
judge property,  diftribute  rewards  and  punifhmentsj  that  all  who  did 
not  acquiefce  in  their  decrees  (hould  be  excommunicated,  held  in  abhor- 
rence, excluded  from  all  honours  and  privileges,  and  deprived  of  the 
common  benefit  of  the  laws  j and  that  now  and  then,  a number  of  lay- 
men fhould  be  crammed  together  in  a wicker-idol,  and  burnt  for  an  of- 
fering to  their  pagan  gods  ? How  (hould  you  like  living  under  fuch 
priefts  and  fuch  a religion  ? ALC.  Not  at  all.  Such  a fituation  would 
by  no  means  agree  with  free-thinkers.  CRI.  And  yet  fuch  were  the 
Druids  and  fuch  their  religion,  if  we  may  truft  Cafar's  account  of  them*. 
LTS.  I am  now  convinced  more  than  ever,  there  ought  to  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  an  eftabliflied  religion  of  any  kind.  Certainly  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  been  hitherto  out  of  their  wits.  Even  the  Athenians 
themfelves,  the  wifeft  and  freeft  people  upon  earth,  had,  I know  not 
what,  foolhh  attachment  to  their  eftablilhed  church.  They  offered  it 
feems  a talent  as  a reward  to  whoever  fhould  kill  Diagoras  the  Melian, 
a free-thinker  of  thofe  times  who  derided  their  myfteries : and  Protago- 
ras^ another  of  the  fame  turn,  narrowly  efcaped  being  put  to  death, 
for  having  wrote  fomething  that  feemed  to  contradid  their  received  no- 
tions of  the  gods.  Such  was  the  treatment  our  generous  fed  met  with 
at  Athens^  And  I make  no  doubt,  but  thefe  Druids  would  have  facri- 
ficed  many  a holocauft  of  free-thinkers.  I would  not  give  a fingle  far- 
thing to  exchange  one  religion  for  another.  Away  with  all  together, 
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root  and  branch,  or  you  had  as  good  do  nothing.  No  Druids'  or  priefts 
of  any  fort  for  me  : I fee  no  occafion  for  any  of  them. 

IV.  EUPH.  V/hat  Lyficles  faith  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  clofe  of  our 
laft  conference,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  in  the  follow'ing  to  refume  the 
point  we  were  then  entered  upon,  to  wit,  the  ufe  or  benefit  of  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  which  Alcipbron  expeded  Crito  fhould  make  appear.  CRI. 
I am  the  readier  to  undertake  this  point,  becaufe  I conceive  it  to  be  no 
difficult  one,  and  that  one  great  mark  of  the  truth  of  chriflianity  is,  in 
iny  mind,  its  tendency  to  do  good,  which  feems  the  north  ftar  to  conduct 
our  judgment  in  moral  matters,  and  in  all  things  of  a pradlic  nature; 
moral  or  pradlical  truths  being  ever  connedled  with  univerfal  benefit. 
But  to  judge  rightly  of  this  matter,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  adl  like  Ly* 
Jicles  upon  another  occafion,  taking  into  our  view  the  fum  of  things,  and 
confidering  principles  as  branched  forth  into  confequences  to  the  utmoft 
extent  we  are  able.  We  are  not  fo  much  to  regard  the  humour  or  ca^ 
price,  or  imaginary  diftreffes  of  a few  idle  men,  whofe  conceit  may  be  of- 
fended, though  their  confcience  cannot  be  wounded ; but  fairly  to  con- 
fider  the  true  intereft  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  human  fociety.  Now 
the  chriftian  religion,  confidered  as  a fountain  of  light,  and  joy,  and 
peace,  as  a fource  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  (and  that  it  is  fo  will 
be  evident  to  whoever  takes  his  notion  of  it  from  the  gofpel)  muft  needs 
be  a principle  of  happinefs  and  virtue.  And  he  who  fees  not,  that  the 
deftroying  the  principles  of  good  actions  muft  deftroy  good  adions,  fees 
nothing : and  he  w'ho,  feeing  this,  fhall  yet  perfift  to  do  it,  if  he  be  not 
wicked,  w^ho  is  ? 

V.  To  me  it  feems  the  man  can  fee  neither  deep  nor  far,  who  is  not 
fenfible  of  his  own  mifery,  ftnfulnefs,  and  dependence;  who  doth  not 
perceive,  that  this  prefent  world  is  not  defigned  or  adapted  to  make  ra- 
tional fouls  happy;  who  would  not  be  glad  of  getting  into  a better  ftate, 
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and  who  would  not  be  overjoyed  to  find,  that  the  road  leading  thither 
was  the  love  of  God  and  man,  the  pradifing  every  virtue,  the  living 
reafonably  while  we  are  here  upon  earth,  proportioning  our  efteem  to  the 
value  of  things,  and  fo  ufing  this  world  as  not  to  abufe  it,  for  this  is  what 
chriftianity  requires.  It  neither  injoins  the  naftinefs  of  the  Cynic,  nor 
the  infenfibility  of  the  Stoic.  .Can  there  be  a higher  ambition  than  to 
overcome  the  world,  or  a wifer  than  to  fubdue  ourfelves,  or  a more  com- 
fortable dodlrine  than  the  remifiion  of  fins,  or  a more  joyful  profpe£l 
than  that  of  having  our  bafe  nature  renewed  and  affimilated  to  the  Deity, 
our  being  made  fellow-citizens  with  angels  and  fons  of  God  ? Did  ever 
Pythagoream^  or  Platonijis,  or  Stoics,  even  in  idea  or  in  with,  propofe  to 
the  mind  of  man  purer  means  or  a nobler  end,?  how  great  a (hare  of  our 
happinefs depends  upon  hope!  how  totally  is  this  extinguifhed  by  the  mi- 
nute philofophy ! On  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  cherifhed  and  railed  by 
the  gofpel ! Let  any  man  who  thinks  in  earneft  but  confider  thefe  things, 
and  then  fay  which  he  thinks  deferveth  beft  of  mankind,  he  who  recom- 
mends, or  he  who  runs  down  chriftianity  ? Which  he  thinks  likelier  to 
lead  a happy  life,  to  be  a hopeful  fon,  an  honeft;  dealer,  a worthy  patriot, 
he  who  fincerely  believes  the  gofpel,  or  he  who  believes  not  one  tittle  of 
it  ? He  who  aims  at  being  a child  of  God,  or  he  who  is  contented  to  be 
thought,  and  to  be,  one  of  Epicurus's  hogs?  And  in  fa£t  do  but  fcan  the 
charaders,  and  obferve  the  behaviour  of  the  common  fort  of  men  on 
both  fides : obferve  and  fay  which  live  moft  agreeably  to  the  diiftates  of 
reafon?  How  things  fhould  be,  the  reafon  is  plain  j how  they  arc,  I ap- 
peal to  fad. 

VI.  jILC.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve  how  things  change  appearance, 
as  they  are  viewed  in  different  lights, ’or  by  different  eyes.  The  pidure, 
Crito^  that  1 form  of  religion  is  very  unlike  yours,  when  1 confider  how 
it  unmans  the  foul,  filling  it  with  abfurd  reveries  and  flavifh  fears  j how 
it  extinguifties  the  gentle  paflions,  infpiring  a fpirit  of  malice,  and  rage, 
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and  perfecution : when  I behold  bitter  refentments  and  unholy  wrath  in 
thofe  very  men,  who  preach  up  meeknefs  and  charity  to  others.  CRI. 
It  is  very  poffible,  that  gentlemen  of  your  fed  may  think  religion  a fub- 
jed  beneath  their  attention  j but  yet  it  feems  that  whoever  lets  up  for 
oppoling  any  dodrine,  Ihould  know  what  it  is  he  dilputes  againft.  Know 
then,  that  religion  is  the  virtuous  mean  between  incredulity  and  fuperfti- 
tion.  We  do  not  therefore  contend  for  fuperftitious  follies,  or  for  the 
rage  of  bigots.  What  we  plead  for  is  religion  againft  profanenefs,  law 
againft  confulion,  virtue  againft  vice,  the  hope  of  a chriftian  againft  the 
defpondency  of  an  atheift.  I will  not  juftify  bitter  refentments  and  un- 
holy wrath  in  any  man,  much  lefs  in  a chriftian,  and  leaft  of  all  in  a 
clergyman.  But  if  fallies  of  human  paillon  Ihould  fometimes  appear 
even  in  the  beft,  it  will  not  furprife  any  one  who  refleds  on  the  farcafms 
and  ill  manners  with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  minute  philofophers. 
For  as  Cieero  fomewhere  obferves.  Habet  quendam  aculeum  contumelia^ 
.quem  pati  prudentes  ac  viri  boni  difficillime  poffunt.  But  although  you 
might  fometimes  obferve  particular  perfons,  profeffing  themfelves  chrif- 
tians,  run  into  faulty  extremes  of  any  kind  through  paflion  and  infirmity, 
while  infidels  of  a more  calm  and  difpaffionate  temper  lhall  perhaps  be- 
have better.  Yet  thefe  natural  tendencies  on  either  fide  prove  nothing, 
either  in  favour  of  infidel  principles,  or  againft  chriftian.  If  a believer 
doth  evil,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  not  to  his  belief  And  if  an  infidel  doth 
good,  it  is  owing  to  the  man  and  not  to  his  infidelity. 

VII.  LTS.  To  cut  this  matter  fhort,  I fhall  borrow  an  allufion  to  phy- 
fic,  which  one  of  you  made  ufe  of  againft  our  fed.  It  will  not  be  deni- 
ed, that  the  clergy  pafs  for  phyfieians  of  the  foul,  and  that  religion  is  a 
fort  of  medicine  which  they  deal  in  and  adminifter.  If  then  fouls  in 
great  numbers  are  difeafed  and  loft,  how  can  we  think  the  phyfician  fkil- 
ful  or  his  phyfic  good  ? It  is  a common  complaint,  that  vice  increafes, 
and  men  grow  daily  more  and  more  wicked.  If  a fhepherd*s  fiock  be 
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difeafed  or  unfound,  who  is  to  blame  but  the  fliepherd,  for  negleding  or 
not  knowing  how  to  cure  them  ? a fig  therefore  for  fuch  (hepherds,  fuch 
phyfic,  and  fuch  phyficians,  who  like  other  mountebanks,  with  great 
gravity  and  elaborate  harangues  put  off  their  pills  to  the  people,  who  are 
never  the  better  for  them.  EUPH.  Nothing  feems  more  reafonable  than 
this  remark,  that  men  fhould  judge  of  a phyfician,  and  his  phyfic  by  its 
effedt  on  the  fick.  But  pray,  Lyjicles^  would  you  judge  of  a phyfician  by 
thofe  fick,  who  take  his  phyfic  and  follow  his  prefcriptions,  or  by  thofe 
who  do  not  ? LTS.  Doubtlefs  by  thofe  who  do.  EUPH.  What  fhall 
w'e  fay  then,  if  great  numbers  refufe  to  take  the  phyfic,  or  inftead  of  it 
take  poifon  of  a diredt  contrary  nature  prefcribed  by  others,  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  difcredit  the  phyfician  and  his  medicines,  to  hinder  men 
from  ufing  them,  and  to  deftroy  their  effed  by  drugs  of  their  own  ? Shall 
the  phyfician  be  blamed  for  the  mifcarriage  of  thofe  people  ? LTS.  By 
no  means.  EUPH.  By  a parity  of  reafon  fhould  it  not  follow,  that  the 
tendency  of  religious  dodlrines  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  the  effedts  which 
they  produce,  not  upon  all  who  hear  them,  but  upon  thofe  only  who  re- 
ceive or  believe  them?  LTS.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  Therefore  to  pro- 
ceed fairly,  fhall  we  not  judge  of  the  effedls  of  religion  by  the  religious,  of 
faith  by  believers,  of  chriftianity  by  chriftians? 

VIII.  LTS,  But  I doubt  thefe  fincere  believers  are  very  few.  EUPH. 
But  will  it  not  fufiice  to  juftify  our  principles,  if  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  which  receive  them,  and  the  degree  of  faith  with  which  they  are 
received,  they  produce  good  effeds?  Perhaps  the  number  of  believers 
. are  not  fo  few  as  you  imagine;  and  if  they  were,  whofe  fault  is  that  fo 
much  as  of  thofe  who  make  it  their  profeffed  endeavour  to  leffen  -that 
number?  And  who  are  thofe  but  the  minute  philofophers?  LTS.  I tell 
you  it  is  owing  to  the  clergy  themfelves,  to  the  wickednefs  and  corrup- 
tion of  clergymen.  EUPH  And  who  denies  but  there  may  be  minute 
philofophers  even  among  the  clergy?  CRI.  In  fo  numerous  a body  it  is 
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to  be  prefumed  there  are  men  of  all  forts.  But  notwithftanding  the  cruel 
reproaches  call  upon  that  order  by  their  enemies,  an  equal  obferver  of 
men  and  things  will,  if  I miftake  not,  be  inclined  to  think  thofe  re- 
proaches owing  as  much  to  other  faults  as  thofe  of  the  clergy,  efpecially 
if  he  confiders  the  declamatory  manner  of  thofe  who  cenfure  them. 
EUPH,  My  knowledge  of  the  world  is  too  narrow  for  me  to  pretend  to 
judge  of  the  virtue  and  merit  and  liberal  attainments  of  men  in  the  fe- 
veral  profeflions.  Befides,  I fhould  not  care  for  the  odious  work  of  com- 
parifon:  but  I may  venture  to  fay,  the  clergy  of  this  country  where  I 
live  are  by  no  means  a difgrace  to  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  people  feem 
much  the  better  for  their  example  and  dodrine.  But  fuppofing  the 
clergy  to  be  (what  all  men  certainly  are)  finners  and  faulty  5'  fuppofing 
you  might  fpy  out  here  and  there  among  them  even  great  crimes  and 
vices,  what  can  you  conclude  againft  the  profeflion  itfelf  from  its  unwor- 
thy profeffors,  any  more  than  from  the  pride,  pedantry,  and  bad  lines  of 
fome  philofophers  againft  philofophy,  or  of  lawyers  againft  law  ? 

IX.  It  is  certainly  right  to  judge  of  principles  from  their  effe<fts,  but 
then  we  muft  know  them  to  be  effeds  of  thofe  principles.  It  is  the  very 
method  I have  obferved,  with  refped  to  religion  and  the  minute  philo- 
fophy. And  I can  honeftly  aver,  that  I never  knew  any  man  or  family 
grow  w'orfe  in  proportion  as  they  grew  religious : but  1 have  often  ob- 
ferved that  minute  philofophy  is  the  worft  thing  that  can  get  into  a fa- 
mily, the  readieft  way  to  impoverilli,  divide  and  difgrace  it.  ALC.  By 
the  fame  method  of  tracing  caufcs  from  their  effecfts,  I have  made  it  my 
obfervation,  that  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind are  fpecious  pretexts,  but  not  the  inward  principles  that  fet  divines 
at  work : elfe  why  fhould  they  afFe(ft  to  abufe  human  reafon,  to  difpa- 
rage  natural  religion,  to  traduce  the  philofophers  as  they  univerfally  do  ? 
CRL  Not  fo  univerfally  perhaps  as  you  imagine,  A chriftian,  indeed,  is 
■ for  confining  reafon  within  its  due  bourtdsj  and  fo  is  every  reafonable 
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man.  If  we  are  forbid  meddling  with  unprofitable  queflions,  vain  phi- 
lofophy,  and  fcience  falfly  fo  called,  it  cannot  be  thence  inferred,  that  all 
inquiries  into  profitable  queftions,  ufeful  philofophy,  and  true  fcience,  are 
unlawful.  A minute  philofopher  may  indeed  impute,  and  perhaps  a weak 
brother  may  imagine  thofe  inferences,  but  men  of  fenfe  will  never  make 
them.  God  is  the  common  father  of  lights  j and  all  knowledge  really 
fuch,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource  of 
Kght  and  truth.  To  amafs  together  authorities  upon  fo  plain  a point 
would  be  needlefs.  It  muft  be  owned  fome  mens  attributing  too  much 
to  human  reafon,  hath,  as  is  natural,  made  others  attribute  too  little  to  it. 
But  thus  much  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a natural  religion, 
which  may  be  difcovered  and  proved  by  the  light  of  reafon,  to  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  fuch  proofs.  But  it  muft  be  withal  acknowledged,  that 
precepts  and  oracles  from  heaven  are  incomparably  better  fuited  to  popu- 
lar improvement  and  the  good  of  fociety,  than  the  reafonings  of  philofb- 
phers ; and  accordingly  we  do  not  find,  that  natural  or  rational  religion 
ever  became  the  popular  national  religion  of  any  country. 

X.  ALC,  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  all  heathen  countries  there  have 
been  received  under  the  colour  of  religion,  a world  of  fables  and  fuper- 
ftitious  rites.  But  I queftion  whether  they  were  fo  abfurd  and  of  fo  bad 
influence  as  is  vulgarly  reprefented,  fince  their  refpedive  legiflators  and 
magiftrates  muft,  without  doubt,  have  thought  them  ufeful.  CRL  It 
were  needlefs  to  inquire  into  all  the  rites  and  notions  of  the  gentile  world. 
This  hath  been  largely  done  when  it  was  thought  necelfary.  And  who- 
ever thinks  it  worth  while  may  be  eafily  fatrsfied  about  them.  But  as  to 
the  tendency  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  heathen  religion  in  general,  I beg  leave 
to  mention  a remark  of  St.  Augujiine's*^  who  obferves  that  the  heathens 
in  their  religion  had  no  aftemblies  for  preaching,  wherein  the  people  were 
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to  be  inftrudted  what  duties  or  virtues  the  gods  required,  no  place  or 
means  to  be  taught  what  Perjius  * exhorts  them  to  learn. 

Difciteque  6 miferiy  & caufas  cognofcite  reruniy 

^lid  fumusy  & quidnam  viBuri  gignimur. — 

ALC.  This  is  the  true  fpirit  of  the  party,  never  to  allow  a grain  of  ufc 
or  goodnefs  to  any  thing  out  of  their  own  pale : but  we  have  had  learned 
men  who  have  done  juftice  to  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles.  CRI.  We  do 
not  deny  but  there  was  fomething  ufeful  in  the  old  religions  of  Rome  and 
Greecey  and  fome  other  pagan  countries.  On  the  contrary,  we  freely 
own  they  produced  fome  good  efFeds  on  the  people : but  then  thefe  good 
effeds  were  owing  to  the  truths  contained  in  thofe  falfc  religions,  the 
truer  therefore  the  more  ufeful.  I believe  you  will  find  it  a hard  matter 
to  produce  any  ufeful  truth,  any  moral  precept,  any  falutary  principle 
or  notion  in  any  gentile  fyftem,  either  of  religion  or  philofopby,  which 
is  not  comprehended  in  the  chriftian,  and  either  enforced  by  ftronger 
motives,  or  fupported  by  better  authority,  or  carried  to  a higher  point 
of  perfedion. 

XL  Confequently  you  would  have  us  think  ourfelves  a finer  people 
than  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans.  CRI.  If  by  finer  you  mean  better, 
perhaps  we  are;  and  if  we  are  not,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, but  to  the  want  of  it.  ALC.  You  fay  perhaps  we  are.  I do  not 
pique  myfelf  on  my  reading : but  ftiould  be  very  ignorant  to  be  capable 
of  being  impofed  on  in  fo  plain  a point.  What!  compare  Cicero  or  Bru- 
tus  to  an  Englijh  patriot,  or  Seneca  to  one  of  our  paribns!  Then  that  in- 
vincible conftancy  and  vigour  of  mind,  that  difinterefted  and  noble  vir- 
tue, that  adorable  public  fpirit  you  fo  much  admire,  are  things  in  them 
fo  well  known,  and  fo  different  from  our  manners,  that  I know  not  how 
to  excufe  jour  perhaps.  Euphranor y indeed,  who  pafteth  his  life  in  this 
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obfcure  corner,  may  poflibly  miftake  the  charadtets  of  our  times,  but  you 
who  know  the  world,  how  could  you  be  guilty  of  fuch  a miftake  ? CRI. 
O Alcipbron^  I would  by  no  means  detradl  from  the  noble  virtue  of  an- 
cient heroes:  but  I obferve  thofe  great  men  were  not  the  minute  philo- 
Ibphers  of  their  times  j that  the  beft  principles  upon  which  they  aded  are 
common  to  them  with  chriftians,  of  whom  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  affign  many  inftances,  in  every  kind  of  worth  and  virtue,  public  or 
private,  equal  to  the  moft  celebrated  of  the  ancients.  Though  perhaps 
their  ftory  might  not  have  been  fo  well  told,  fet  off  with  fuch  fine  lights 
and  colourings  of  ftyle,  or  fo  vulgarly  known  and  confidered  by  every 
fchool-boy.  But  though  it  fhould  be  granted,  that  here  and  there  a Greek 
or  Roman  genius,  bred  up  under  ftrid  laws  and  fevere  difcipline,  animated 
to  public  virtue  by  ftatues,  crowns,  triumphal  arches,  and  fuch  rewards 
and  monuments  of  great  adions,  might  attain  to  a charader  and  fame 
beyond  other  men,  yet  this  will  prove  only,  that  they  had  more  fpirit 
and  lived  under  a civil  polity  more  wifely  ordered  in  certain  points  than 
ours  i which  advantages  of  nature  and  civil  inftitution  will  be  no  argu- 
ment for  their  religion  or  againft  ours.  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  an  in- 
vincible proof  of  the  power  and  excellency  of  the  chriftian  religion,  that, 
without  the  help  of  thofe  civil  inftitutions  and  incentives  to  glory,  it 
fhould  be  able  to  infpire  a phlegmatic  people  with  the  nobleft  fentiments, 
and  (often  the  rugged  manners  of  northern  boors  into  gentlenefs  and  hu- 
manity : and  that  thefe  good  qualities  fhould  become  national,  and,  rife 
and  fall  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  religion,  as  it  approaches  to,  or 
recedes  from  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  gofpeL 

XII.  To  make  a right  judgment  of  the  effeds  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
let  us  take  a furvey  of  the  prevailing  notbns  and  manners  of  this  very 
country  where  we  live,  and  compare  them  with  thofe  of  our  heathen  pre- 
decelTois.  ALC.  1 have  heard  much  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel, 
and  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  fome  effeds  of  it  in  my  own  dear  country, 
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which,  by  the  bye,  Is  one  of  the  moft  corrupt  and  profligate  upon  earth, 
notwithftanding  the  boafled  purity  of  our  religion.  But  it  would  look 
mean  and  diffident,  to  affed  a coraparifon  with  the  barbarous  heathen, 
from  whence  we  drew  our  original : if  you  would  do  honour  to  your  re- 
ligion, dare  to  make  it  with  the  moft  renowned  heathens  of  antiquity. 
CRI.  It  is  a common  prejudice,  to  defpife  the  prefent,  and  over-rate  re- 
mote times  and  things.  Something  of  this  feems  to  enter  into  the  judg- 
ments men  make  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  For  though  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, thofe  nations  produced  fome  noble  fpirits  and  great  patterns  of 
virtue;  yet  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  me  they  were  much  inferior  in 
point  of  real  virtue  and  good  morals,  even  to  this  corrupt  and  profligate 
nation,  as  you  are  now  pleafed  to  call  it  in  difhonour  to  our  religion; 
however  you  may  think  fit  to  charaderize  it,  when  you  would  do  ho- 
nour to  the  minute  philofophy.  This,  I think,  will  be  plain  to  any  one, 
who  fhall  turn  off  his  eyes  from  a few  fhining  charaders,  to  view  the  ge- 
neral manners  and  cuftoms  of  thofe  people.  Their  infolent  treatment  of 
captives,  even  of  the  higheft  rank  and  fofter  fex,  their  unnatural  expof* 
ing  of  their  own  children,  their  bloody  gladiatorian  fpedacles,  compared 
with  the  common  notions  of  Englijhmen^  are  to  me  a plain  proof,  that 
our  minds  are  much  foftened  by  chriftianity.  Could  any  thing  be  more 
imjuft,  than  the  condemning  a young  lady  to  the  moft  infamous  punifh- 
ment  and  death  for  the  guilt  of  her  father,  or  a whole  family  of  flaves, 
perhaps  fome  hundreds,  for  a crime  committed  by  one?  Or  more  abomi- 
nable than  their  bacchanals  and  unbridled  lufts  of  every  kind?  which, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  done  by  minute  philofophers  to  debauch 
the  nation,  and  their  fuccefsful  attempts  on  fome  part  of  it,  have  not  yet 
been  matched  among  us,  at  leaft  not  in  every  circumftance  of  impudence 
and  effrontery.  While  the  Romans  were  poor,  they  were  temperate; 
but,  as  they  grew  rich,  they  became  luxurious  to  a degree  that  is  hardly 
believed  or  conceived  by  us.  It  cannot  be  denied,  the  old  Roman 
fpirit  was  a great  one.  But  it  is  as  certain,  there  have  been  numberlefs 
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examples  of  the  moft  refolute  and  clear  courage  in  Britons^  and  in  gene- 
ral from  a religious  caufe.  Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  an  inftance  of  the 
greateft  blindnefs  and  ingratitude,  that  we  do  not  fee  and  own  the  ex- 
ceeding great  benefits  of  chriftianity,  which,  to  omit  higher  confiderations, 
hath  fo  vifibly  foftened,  poliflied,  and  embellifiied  our  manners. 

Xlir.  ALC.  O Crito^  we  are  alarmed  at  cruelty  in  a foreign  fhape, 
but  overlook  it  in  a familiar  one.  Elfe  how  is  it  polfibie  that  you  fiiould 
not  fee  the  inhumanity  of  that  barbarous  cuftom  of  duelling,  a thing 
avowed  and  tolerated  and  even  reputable  among  us  ? Or  that  feeing  this, 
you  fhould  fuppofe  our  Englijhmen  of  a more  gentle  difpofition  than  the 
old  RomanSy  who  were  altogether  ftrangers  to  it CRI.  I will  by  no  means 
make  an  apology  for  every  Goth  that  walks  the  ftrcets,  with  a determined 
purpofe  to  murder  any  man  who  (hall  but  fpit  in  his  face,  or  give  him  the 
lye.  Nor  do  I think  the  chriftian  religion  is  in  the  leaft  anfwerable,  for 
a pradlice  fo  diredly  oppofite  to  its  precepts,  and  which  obtains  only 
among  the  idle  part  of  the  nation,  your  men  of  fafliion  5 who,  inftead  of 
law,  reafon  or  religion,  are  governed  by  fafiiion.  Be  pleafed  to  confider 
that  what  may  be,  and  truly  is,  a moft  feandalous  reproaeh  to  a chriftian 
country,  may  be  none  at  all  to  the  chriftian  religion  : for  the  pagan  en- 
couraged men  in  feveral  vices,  but  the  chriftian  in  none.  ALC,  Give 
me  leave  to  obferve,  that  what  you  now  fay  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 
For  the  queftion,  at  prefent,  is  not  concerning  the  refpedive  tendencies 
of  the  pagan  and  the  chriftian  religions,  but  concerning  our  manners,  as 
adlually  compared  with  thofe  of  ancient  heathens,  who  I aver  had  no 
fuch  barbarous  cuftom  as  duelling.  CRI.  And  I aver  that,  bad  as  this 
is,  they  had  a worfe ; and  that  was  poifoning.  By  which  we  have  rea- 
fon to  think  there  were  many  more  lives  deftroyed,  than  by  this  Gothic 
crime  of  duelling : inafmuch  as  it  extended  to  all  ages,  fexes,  and  cha-, 
radiers,  and  as  its  effedls  were  more  fecret  and  unavoidable-,  and  as  it 
had  more  temptations,  intereft  as  well  as  pafiion,  to  recommend  it  to 
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wicked  men.  And  for  the  fad,  not  to  wafte  time,  I refer  you  to  the 
Roman  authors  themfelves.  LTS.  It  is  very  true  : duelling  is  not  fo  ge- 
neral a nuifance  as  poifoning,  nor  of  fo  bafe  a nature.  This  crime,  if 
it  be  a crime,  is  in  a fair  way  to  keep  its  ground  in  fpight  of  the  law 
and  the  gofpel.  The  clergy  never  preach  againft  it,  becaufe  themfelves 
never  fufFer  by  it : and  the  man  of  honour  muft  not  appear  againft  the 
means  of  vindicating  honour.  CRL  Though  it  be  remarked  by  fome 
of  your  fed,  that  the  clergy  are  not  ufed  to  preach  againft  duelling,  yet 
I neither  think  the  remark  itfelf  juft,  nor  the  reafon  affigned  for  it.  In 
effed,  one  half  of  their  fermons,  all  that  is  faid  of  charity,  brotherly  love, 
forbearance,  meeknefs,  and  forgiving  injuries  is  diredly  againft  this 
wicked  cuftom  j by  which  the  clergy  themfelves  are  fo  far  from  never 
fuffering,  that  perhaps  they  will  be  found,  all  things  confidered,  to  fuf- 
fer  oftner  than  other  men.  LTS.  How  do  you  make  this  appear  ? CRL 
An  obferver  of  mankind  may  remark  two  kinds  of  bully,  the  fighting 
and  the  tame,  both  public  nuifances,  the  former  (who  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous animal,  but  by  much  the  lefs  common  of  the  two)  employs  him- 
felf  wholly  and  folely  againft  the  laity,  while  the  tame  fpecies  exert  their 
talents  upon  the  clergy.  The  qualities  conftituent  of  this  tame  bully 
are  natural  rudenefs  joined  with  a delicate  fenfe  of  danger.  For,  you 
muft  know,  the  force  of  inbred  infolence  and  ill  manners  is  not  diminifh- 
ed,  though  it  acquire  a new  determination,  from  the  falhionable  cuftom 
of  calling  men  to  account  for  their  behaviour.  Hence  you  may  often 
fee  one  of  thefe  tame  bullies  ready  to  burft  with  pride  and  ill  humour, 
which  he  dares  not  vent  till  a parfon  has  come  in  the  way  to  his  relief. 
And  the  man  of  raillery,  who  would  as  foon  bite  off  his  tongue,  as  break 
a jeft  on  the  profeflion  of  arms  in  the  prefence  of  a military  man,  fhall 
inftantly  brighten  up,  and  affume  a familiar  air  with  religion  and  the 
church  before  ecclefiaftics.  Dorcon^  who  paffeth  for  a poltron  and  ftupid 
in  all  other  company,  and  really  is  fo,  when  he  is  got  among  clergymen, 
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afFeds  a quite  oppofite  charader.  And  many  Dorcons  there  are,  which 
owe  their  wit  and  courage  to  this  paffive  order. 

XIV.  ALC.  But  to  return  to  the  point  in  hand,  can  you  deny,  the 
old  Romans  were  as  famous  for  juftice  and  integrity,  as  men  in  thefe  days 
for  the  contrary  qualities  ? CRL  The  charader  of  the  Romans  is  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  fentiments  of  HuUy^  or  Cato'^  adions,  or  a fhining  paffage 
here  and  there  in  their  hiftory,  but  from  the  prevailing  tenor  of  their 
lives  and  notions.  Now  if  they  and  our  modern  Britons  are  weighed 
in  this  fame  equal  balance,  you  will,  if  I miflake  not,  appear  to  have  been 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  old  Romans  againft  your  own  country,  proba- 
bly becaufe  it  profeffeth  chriftianity.  Whatever  inftances  of  fraud  or  in- 
juftice  may  be  feen  in  chriftians  carry  their  own  cenfure  with  them,  in 
the  care  that  is  taken  to  conceal  them,  and  the  fliame  that  attends  their 
difcovery.  There  is,  even  at  this  day,  a fort  of  modefty  in  all  our  pub- 
lic councils  and  deliberations.  And  I believe,  the  boldeft  of  our  mi- 
nute philofophers  would  hardly  undertake  in  a popular  alTembly,  to  pro- 
pofe  any  thing  parallel  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines^  the  moft  unjuft  ufage 
of  Lucius  T’arquinius  Collatinus^  or  the  ungrateful  treatment  of  Camillus^ 
which,  as  a learned  father  obferves,  were  inftances  of  iniquity  agreed  to 
by  the  public  body  of  the  Romans.  And  if  Rome  in  her  early  days  were 
capable  of  fuch  flagrant  injuftice,  it  is  moft  certain  (he  did  not  mend  her 
manners,  as  flie  grew  great  in  weiflth  and  empire,  having  produced  monfters 
in  every  kind  of  wickednefs,  as  far  exceeding  other  men,  as  they  fur- 
palTed  them  in  power.  I freely  acknowledge,  the  chriftian  religion  hath 
not  had  the  fame  influence  upon  the  nation,  that  it  would  in  cafe  it  had 
been  always  profefled  in  its  purity,  and  cordially  believed  by  all  men. 
But  I will  venture  to  fay,  that  if  you  take  the  Roman  hiftory  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  impartially  compare  it  with  our  owm,  you  will  neither 
find  them  fo  good,  nor  your  countrymen  fo  bad  as  you  imagine.  On  the 
contrary  an  indifferent  eye  may,  I verily  think,  perceive  a vein  of  cha- 
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rity  and  juftice,  the  effed  of  chriftian  principles,  run  through  the  latter ; 
which,  though  not  equally  difcernible  in  all  parts,  yet  difclofeth  itfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  to  make  a wide  difference  upon  the  whole  in  fpight  of  the  ge- 
neral appetites  and  paffions  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
hardnefs  and  roughnefs  of  the  block  out  of  which  we  were  hewn.  And 
it  is  obfervable  (what  the  Roman  authors  themfelves  do  often  fuggeft) 
that,  even  their  virtues  and  magnanimous  adions  rofe  and  fell  with  a 
fenfe  of  providence,  and  a future  flate,  and  a philofophy  the  neareft  to 
the  chriflian  religion. 

XV.  Crito  having  fpoke  thus,  paufed.  But  Alciphron  addrefling  him- 
felf  to  'EupJyranor  and  me,  faid,  It  is  natural  for  men,  according  to  their 
feveral  educations  and  prejudices,  to  form  contrary  judgments  upon  the 
fame  things,  which  they  view  in  very  different  lights.  Crito^  for  inflance, 
imagines  that  none  but  falutary  effeds  proceed  from  religion : on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  appeal  to  the  general  experience  and  obfervation  of 
other  men,  you  fhall  find  it  grown  into  a proverb  that  religion  is  the 
root  of  evil. 

Tantum  Religio  potuit  fuadere  malorum. 

And  this  not  only  among  Epicureans  or  other  ancient  heathens,  but 
among  moderns  fpeaking  of  the  chriftian  religion.  Now  methinks  it  is 
unreafonable  to  oppofe  againft  the  general  concurring  opinion  of  the 
world,  the  obfervation  of  a particular  perfon,  or  particular  fet  of  zealots, 
whofe  prejudice  flicks  clofe  to  them,  and  ever  mixeth  with  their  judg- 
ment j and  who  read,  colled,  and  obferve  with  an  eye  not  to  difcover  the 
truth,  but  to  defend  their  prejudice.  CRL  Though  I cannot  think  with 
Alciphron^  yet  I muft  own,  I admire  his  addrefs  and  dexterity  in  argu- 
ment. Popular  and  general  opinion  is  by  him  reprefented,  on  certain 
occafions,  to  be  a fure  mark  of  error.  But  when  it  ferves  his  ends  that 
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it  fhould  feem  otherwife,  he  can  as  eafily  make  it  a charadler  of 
truth.  But  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that  a profane  proverb  ufed  by 
the  friends  and  admired  authors  of  a minute  philofopher,  muft  there- 
fore be  a received  opinion,  much  left  a truth  grounded  on  the  ex- 
perience and  obfervation  of  mankind.  Sadnefs  may  fpring  from  guilt 
or  fup>erftition,  and  rage  from  bigotry;  but  darkneft  might  as  well 
be  fuppofed  the  natural  efFed  of  funfhine,  as  fullen  and  furious  paf- 
lions  to  proceed  from  the  glad  tidings  and  divine  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  What  is  the  fum  and  fubftance,  fcope  and  end  of  Chrift’s  re- 
ligion, but  the  love  of  God  and  man  ? to  which  all  other  points  and 
duties  are  relative  and  fubordinate,  as  parts  or  means,  as  figns,  princi- 
ples, motives,  or  effeds.  Now  I would  fain  know,  how  it  is  poffible  for 
evil  or  wickednefs  of  any  kind  to  fpring  from  fuch  a fource  ? I will  not 
pretend,  there  are  no  evil  qualities  in  chriftians,  nor  good  in  minute  phi- 
lofophers.  But  this  I affirm,  that  whatever  evil  is  in  us,  our  principles 
certainly  lead  to  good ; and  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  you,  it  is  moft 
certain  your  principles  lead  to  evil. 

XVf.  ALC.  It  muft  be  owned  there  is  a fair  outfide,  and  many  plau- 
iible  things  may  be  faid,  for  the  chriftian  religion  taken  fimply  as  it  lies  in 
the  gofpel.  But  it  is  the  obfervation  of  one  of  our  great  writers,'  that 
the  firft  chriftian  preachers  very  cunningly  began  with  the  faireft  face  and 
the  beft  moral  dodrines  in  the  world.  It  was  all  love,  charity,  meek- 
nefs,  patience,  and  fo  forth.  But  when  by  this  means  they  had  drawn 
over  the  world  and  got  power,  they  foon  changed  their  appearance,  and 
fliewed  cruelty,  ambition,  avarice,  and  every  bad  quality.  CRL  That  is 
to  fay,  fome  men  very  cunningly  preached  and  underwent  a world  of 
hardffiips,  and  laid  down  their  lives  to  propagate  the  beft  principles  and 
the  beft  morals,  to  the  end  that  others  fome  centuries  after  might  reap 
the  benefit  of  bad  ones.  Whoever  may  be  cunning,  there  is  not  much 
cunning  in  the  maker  of  this  obfervation.  ALC.  And  yet  ever  fince  this 
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religion  hath  appeared  in  the  world,  we  have  had  eternal  feuds,  fadlions, 
maffacres  and  wars,  the  very  reverfe  of  that  hymn  with  which  it  is  in- 
troduced in  the  gofpel : Glory  be  to  God  on  high^  on  earth  peace^  good-will 
towards  men.  CRL  This  I will  not  deny.  I will  even  own  that  the  gof- 
pel and  the  chriftian  religion  have  been  often  the  pretexts  for  thefe  evils; 
but  it  wull  not  thence  follow  they  were  the  caufe.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
plain  they  could  not  be  the  real  proper  caufe  of  thefe  evils,  becaufe  a re- 
bellious, proud,  revengeful,  quarrelfome  fpirit  is  diredly  oppofite  to  the 
whole  tenor  and  moft  exprefs  precepts  of  chriftian ity : a point  fo  clear 
that  I ftiall  not  prove  it.  And  fecondly,  becaule  all  thofe  evils  you  men- 
tion were  as  frequent,  nay  much  more  frequent,  before  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion was  known  in  the  world.  They  are  the  common  product  of  the 
paftions  and  vices  of  mankind,  which  are  fometimes  covered  with  the 
mafque  of  religion  by  wicked  men,  having  the  form  of  godlinefs  without 
the  power  of  it.  This  truth  feems  fo  plain,  that  I am  furprifed  how  any 
man  of  fenfe,  knowledge,  and  candour  can  make  a doubt  of  it. 

XVII.  Take  but  a view  of  heathen  Rome-y  what  a feene  is  there  of 
faction  and  fury  and  civil  rage?  Let  any  man  confider  the  perpetual  feuds 
between  the  Patricians  and  PlebeianSy  the  bloody  and  inhuman  fadions 
of  Marius  and  Sylhy  Cinna  and  OBaviuSy  and  the  vaft  havoc  of  mankind, 
during  the  two  famous  triumvirates.  To  be  (hort,  let  any  man  of  com- 
mon candour  and  common  fenfe  but  call  an  eye,  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Roman  ftory,  and  behold  that  long  feene  of  feditions,  mur- 
ders, maflacres,  proferiptions  and  defolations  of  every  kind,  enhanced  by 
every  cruel  circumftance  of  rage,  rapine,  and  revenge,  and  then  fay, 
whether  thofe  evils  were  introduced  into  the  world  with  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion, or  whether  they  are  not  lefs  frequent  now  than  before  ? ALC. 
The  ancient  RomanSy  it  muft  be  owned,  had  a high  and  fierce  fpirit, 
which  produced  eager  contentions  and  very  bloody  cataftrophes.  The 
GreekSy  on  the  other  hand,  were  a polite  and  gentle  fort  of  men,  foftened 
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by  arts  and  philofophy.  It  is  impoflible  to  think  of  the  little  Hates  and 
cities  of  Greece,  without  withing  to  have  lived  in  thofe  times,  without 
admiring  their  policy  and  envying  their  happinefs.  CRT.  Men  are  apt  to 
confider  the  dark  fides  of  what  they  pofTefs,  and  the  bright  ones  of  things 
out  of  their  reach.  A fine  climate,  elegant  tafte,  polite  amufements, 
love  of  liberty,  and  a moft  ingenious  inventive  fpirit  for  arts  and  faiences 
were  indifputable  prerogatives  of  antient  Greece.  But  as  for  peace  and 
quietnefs,  gentlenefs  and  humanity,  I think  we  have  plainly  the  advan- 
tage : for  thofe  envied  cities  compofed  of  gentle  Greeks  were  not  without ' 
their  factions,  which  perfecuted  each  other  with  fuch  treachery,  rage,  and 
malice,  that  in  refped  of  them  our  factious  folk  are  meer  Iambs.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  truth,  you  need  only  look  into  Thucydides  *,  where  you 
will  find  thofe  cities  in  general  involved  in  fuch  bitter  fadions,  as  for  fel- 
low-citizens without  the  formalities  of  war  to  murder  one  another, 
even  in  their  fenate-houfes  and  their  temples,  no  regard  being  had  to  me- 
rit, rank,  obligation,  or  nearnefs  of  blood.  And  if  human  nature  boiled 
up  to  fo  vehement  a pitch  in  the  politeft  people,  what  wonder  that  fa- 
vage  nations  (hould  fcalp,  roaft,  torture,  and  deftroy  each  other,  as  they 
are  known  to  do  ? It  is  therefore  plain,  that  without  religion  there  would 
not  be  wanting  pretexts  for  quarrels  and  debates  j all  which  can  very  ea- 
fily  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  infirmities  and  corruption  of  men. 
It  would  not  perhaps  be  fo  eafy  to  account  for  the  blindnefs  of  thofe, 
who  impute  the  moft  hellifti  efteds  to  the  moft  divine  principle,  if  they 
could  be  fuppofed  in  earneft,  and*to  have  confidered  the  point.  One 
may  daily  fee  ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  make  the  moft  abfurd  blun- 
ders: but  that  free-thinkers,  divers  to  the  bottom  of  things,  fair  Inquirers, 
and  openers  of  eyes  {hould  be  capable  of  fuch  a grols  miftake,  is  what 
one  would  not  expedl. 

XVIII.  ALC.  The  reft  of  mankind  we  could  more  eafily  give  up;  but 
as  for  the  Greeks,  men  of  the  moft  refined  genius  exprefs  an  high  efteem 
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of  them,  not  only  on  account  of  thofe  qualities  which  you  think  fit  to 
allow  them,  but  alfo  for  their  virtues.  CRL  I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to 
fay  how  far  foine  men  may  be  prejudiced  againft  their  country,  or  whe- 
ther others  may  not  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  it.  But  upon  the  fulleft 
and  moft  equal  obfervation  that  I am  able  to  make,  it  is  my  opinion,  that, 
if  by  virtue  is  meant  truth,  juftice,  gratitude,  there  is  incomparably  more 
virtue,  now  at  this  day  in  England^  than  at  any  time  could  be  found  in 
ancient  Greece.  Thus  much  will  be  allowed,  that  we  know  few  coun- 
tries, if  any,  where  men  of  eminent  worth,  and  famous  for  deferving  well 
of  the  public,  met  with  harder  fate,  and  were  more  ungratefully  treated 
than  in  the  moft  polite  and  learned  of  the  Grecian  Iftates,  Though  Sv- 
crates  it  muft  be  owned  would  not  allow,  that  thofe  ftatefmen,  by  adorn- 
ing the  city,  augmenting  the  fleet,  or  extending  the  commerce  of  Athens^ 
deferved  well  of  their  country  j or  could  with  juftice  complain  of  the  un- 
grateful returns  made  by  their  fello w-citizens,  whom,  while  they  were  in 
power,  they  had  taken  no  care  to  make  better  men,  by  improving  and 
cultivating  their  minds  with  the  principles  of  virtue,  which  if  they  had 
done,  they  needed  not  to  have  feared  their  ingratitude.  If  I were  to  de- 
clare my  opinion,  what  gave  the  chief  advantage  to  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  other  nations,  which  have  made  the  greateft  figure  in  the  world,  I 
fhould  be  apt  to  think  it  was  a peculiar  reverence  for  their  refpe<ftive  laws 
and  inftitutions,  which  infpired  them  with  fteadinefs  and  courage,  and  that 
hearty  generous  love  of  their  country,  by  which  they  did  not  meerly  un- 
derftand  a certain  language  or  tribe  of  men,  much  lefs  a particular  fpot  of 
earth,  but  included  a certain  fyftem  of  manners,  cuftoms,  notions,  rites, 
and  laws,  civil  and  religious.  ALC.  Oh!  1 perceive  your  drift;  you  would 
have  us  reverence  the  laws  and  religious  inftitutions  of  our  country.  But 
herein  we  beg  to  be  excufed,  if  we  do  not  think  fit  to  imitate  the  Greeks^ 
or  to  be  governed  by  any  authority  whatfoever.  But  to  return  : as  for 
wars  and  fadions,  I grant  they  ever  were  and  ever  will  be  in  the  world 
upon  fome  pretext  or  other,  as  long  as  men  are  men. 
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XIX,  But  there  is  a fort  of  war  and  warriors  peculiar  to  chriflendom» 
which  the  heathens  had  no  notion  of:  I mean  difputes  in  theology  and 
polemical  divines,  which  the  world  hath  been  wonderfully  peftered  with: 
thefe  teachers  of  peace,  meeknefs,  concord,  and  what  not!  if  you  take 
their  word  for  it:  but,  if  you  call  an  eye  upon  their  pradice,  you  find 
them  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  moft  contentious,  quarrelfome,  difa- 
greeing  crew  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  To  obferve  the  flcill  and 
fophifiry,  the  zeal  and  eargernefs,  with  which  thofe  barbarians  the  fchool 
divines,  fplit  hairs  and  conteft  about  chimaeras,  gives  me  more  indigna- 
tion as  being  more  abfurd  and  a greater  fcandal  to  human  reafon,  than 
all. the  ambitious  intrigues,  cabals,  and  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
CRI.  If  divines  are  quarrelfome,  that  is  not  fo  far  forth  as  divine,  but  as 
undivine  and  unchriftian.  Juftice  is  a good  thing;  and  the  art  of  healing 
is  excellent ; neverthelefs  in  the  adminiftering  of  juftice  or  phyfic  men 
may  be  wronged  or  poifoned.  But  as  wrong  cannot  be  juftice,  or  the 
efFe(ft  of  juftice,  fo  poifon  cannot  be  medicine  or  the  efFe(ft  of  medicine, 
fo  neither  can  pride  or  ftrife  be  religion  or  the  effed  of  religion.  Hav- 
ing premifed  this,  I acknowledge,  you  may  often  fee  hot-headed  bigots 
engage  themfelves  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  parties,  without  being  of 
credit  or  fervice  to  either.  And  as  for  the  fchoolmen  in  particular,  I do 
not  in  the  leaft  think  the  chriftian  religion  concerned  in  the  deferree  of 
them,  their  tenets,  or  their  method  of  handling  them : but,  whatever 
futility  there  may  be  in,  their  notions,  or  inelegancy  in  their  language, 
in  pure  juftice  to  truth  one  muft  own,  they  neither  banter  nor  rail  nor 
declaim  in  their  writings,  and  are  fo  far  from  fhewing  fury  or  paflion, 
that  perhaps  an  impartial  judge  will  think,  the  minute  philofophers  are 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  them,  for  keeping  clofe  to  the  point, 
or  for  temper  and  good  manners.  But  after  all,  if  men  are  puzzled, 
wrangle,  talk  nonfenfe,  and  quarrel  about  religion,  £0  they  do  about  law, 
p>hyfic,  polities,  and  every  thing  ellb  of  moment.  I afk  whether  in  thefe 
profeflions,  or  in  any  other,  where  men  have  refined  and  abftraded, 
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they  do  not  run  into  difputes,  chicane,  nonfenfe,  and  contradidions,  as 
well  as  in  divinity  ? And  yet  this  doth  not  hinder  but  there  may  be  ma- 
ny excellent  rules,  and  juft  notions,  and  ufeful  truths  in  all  thofe  pro- 
ffeflions.  In  all  difputes  human  paflions  too  often  mix  themfelves,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fubjed  is  conceived  to  be  more  or  lefs  important.  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  the  caufe  of  men  with  the  caufe  of  God,  or  make 
human  follies  an  objedion  to  divine  truths.  It  is  eafy  to  diftinguifti 
what  looks  like  wifdom  from  above,  and  what  proceeds  from  the  paflion 
and  weaknefs  of  men.  This  is  fo  clear  a point,  that  one  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  think,  the  not  doing  it  was  an  effed,  not  of  ignorance,  but,  of 
fomething  worfe. 

XX.  The  condud  we  objed  to  minute  philofophers  is  a natural  con- 
fequence  of  their  principles.  Whatfoever  they  can  reproach  us  with 
is  an  effed,  not  of  our  principles,  but  of  human  paflion  and  frailty. 
jiLC.  This  is  admirable.  So  we  muft  no  longer  objed  to  chriftians 
the  abfurd  contentions  of  councils,  the  cruelty  of  inquifitions,  the  ambi- 
tion and  ufurpations  of  churchmen.  CRL  You  may  objed  them  to 
chriftians  but  not  to  chriftianity.  If  the  divine  author  of  our  religion 
and  his  difciples  have  fowed  a good  feed ; and  together  with  this  good 
feed,  the  enemies  of  his  gofpel  (among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  the  mi- 
nute philofophers  of  all  ages)  have  fowed  bad  feeds,  whence  fpring  tares 
and  thiftles  j is  it  not  evident,  thefe  bad  weeds  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
good  feed,  or  to  thofe  who  fowed  it  ? Whatever  you  do  or  can  objed 
againft  eccleflaftical  tyranny,  ufurpation,  or  fophiftry,  may,  without  any 
blemilh  or  difadvantage  to  religion,  be  acknowledged  by  all  true  chrifti- 
ans j provided  ft  ill  that  you  impute  thofe  wicked  effeds  to  their  true 
caufe,  not  blaming  any  principles  or  perfbns  for  them,  but  thofe  that 
really  produce  or  juftify  them.  Certainly,  as  the  interefts  of  chriftiani- 
ty are  not  to  be  fupported  by  unchriftian  methods,  whenever  thefe  are 
made  ufe  of,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  there  is  fome  other  latent  principle 
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which  fets  them  at  work.  If  the  very  court  of  Rome  hath  been  known, 
from  motives  of  policy,  to  oppofe  fettling  the  inquifition  in  a kingdom, 
where  the  fecular  power  hath  endeavoured  to  introduce  it  in  fpight  of  that 
court  * : we  may  well  fuppofe,  that  elfewhere  fadlions  of  date,  and  poli- 
tical views  of  princes,  have  given  birth  to  tranfadions  feemingly  reli- 
gious, wherein  at  bottom  neither  religion,  nor  church,  nor  churchmen, 
were  at  all  confidercd.  As  no  man  of  common  fenfe  and  honefty  will 
engage  in  a general  defence  of  ecclefi allies,  fo  I think  no  man  of  common 
candour  can  condemn  them  in  general.  Would  you  think  it  reafonable, 
to  blame  all  ftatefmen,  lawyers,  or  foldiers,  for  the  faults  committed  by 
thofe  of  their  profeflion,  though  in  other  times,  or  in  other  countries, 
and  influenced  by  other  maxims  and  other  difeipline  ? And  if  not,  why 
do  you  meafure  with  one  rule  to  the  clergy,  and  another  to  the  laity  ? 
Surely  the  bed  reafon  that  can  be  given  for  this  is  prejudice.  Should 
any  man  rake  together  all  the  mifehiefs  that  have  been  commited  in  all 
ages  and  nations,  by  foldiers  and  lawyers,  you  would,  I fuppofe,  con- 
clude from  thence,  not  that  the  ftate  fhould  be  deprived  of  thofe  ufeful 
profeflions,  but  only  that  their  exorbitances  fliould  be  guarded  againfl: 
and  puniflied.  If  yon  took  the  fame  equitable  courfe  with  the  clergy, 
there  would  indeed  be  lefs  to  be  faid  againfl  you  j but  then  you  would 
have  much  lefs  to  fay.  This  plain  obvious  conflderation,  if  every  one 
who  read  confidered,  would  leflen  the  credit  of  your  declaimers.  ALC. 
But  when  all  is  faid  that  can  be  faid,  it  muft  move  a man’s  indignation 
to  fee  reafonable  creatures,  under  the  notion  of  ftudy  and  learning,  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  writing  fo  many  voluminous  trads  de  land  caprina. 
CRI.  1 (hall  not  undertake  the  vindication  of  theological  writings,  a 
general  defence,  being  as  needlefs  as  a general  charge  is  groundiefs.  On- 
ly let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves ; and  let  no  man  condemn  them  upon 
the  word  of  a minute  philofopher.  But  we  will  imagine  the  very  worft, 
and  fuppofe  a wrangling  pedant  in  divinity  difputes  and  ruminates  and 
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writes  upon  a refined  point,  as  ufelefs  and  unintelligible  as  you  pleafe. 
Suppofe  this  fame  perfon  bred  a layman,  might  he  not  have  employed 
himfelf  in  tricking  bargains,  vexatious  law-fuits,  fadions,  feditions,  and 
fuch  like  amufements,  with  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public  ? Suffer 
then  curious  wits  to  fpin  cobwebs ; where  is  the  hurt  ? ALC.  The  mif* 
chief  is,  what  men  want  in  light  they  commonly  make  up  in  heat : zeal, 
and  ill  nature,  being  weapons  conftantly  exerted  by  the  partifans,  as 
well  as  champions,  on  either  fide : and  thofe  perhaps  not  mean  pedants 
or  book-worms.  You  fhall  often  fee  even  the  learned  and  eminent  di- 
vine lay  himfelf  out  in  explaining  things  inexplicable,  or  contend  for  a 
barren  point  of  theory,  as  if  his  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  were  at  flake. 
CRI.  No  doubt  all  points  in  divinity  are  not  of  equal  moment.  Some 
may  be  too  fine  fpun,  and  others  have  more  flrefs  laid  on  them  than 
they  deferve.  Be  the  fubjed  what  it  will,  you  fhall  often  obferve  that 
a point  by  being  controverted,  fingled  out,  examined,  and  nearly  in- 
fpeded,  groweth  confiderable  to  the  fame  eye,  that,  perhaps,  would 
have  overlooked  it  in  a large  and  comprehenfive  view.  Nor  is  it  an  un- 
common thing,  to  behold  ignorance  and  zeal  united  in  men,  who  are 
born  with  a fpirit  of  party,  though  the  church  or  religion  have  in  truth 
but  fmall  fhare  in  it.  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  make  a Caricatura  (as  the 
painters  call  it)  of  any  profeliion  upon  earth  : but  at  bottom,  there  will 
be  found  nothing  fo  ftrange  in  all  this  charge  upon  the  clergy,  as  the  par- 
tiality of  thofe  who  cenfure  them,  in  fuppofing  the  common  defeds  of 
mankind  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  the  effed  of  religious  principles.  ALC. 
Other  folks  may  difpute  or  fquabble»  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  body  mind 
them  j but  it  feems,  thefe  venerable  fquabbies  of  the  clergy  pafs  for 
learning,  and  intereft  mankind.  TJ*©  ufe  the  words  of  the  mofl  ingenious 
charaderizer  of  our  times,  “ A ring  is  made,  and  readers  gather  in  abun- 
**  dance.  Every  one  takes  party  and  encourages  his  owm  fide.  This 
“ fhall  be  my  champion ! This  man  for  my  money  ! Well  hit  on 
“ our  fide!  Again  a good  flroke!  There  he  was  even  with  him! 
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“ Have  at  him  the  next  bout ! excellent  fport!*”  CRI.  Methinks  I trace 
the  man  of  quality  and  breeding  in  this  delicate  fatire,  which  fo  politely 
ridicules  thofe  arguments,  anfwers,  defences,  and  replications  which  the 
prefs  groans  under.  ALC.  To  the  infinite  wafte  of  time  and  paper,  and 
all  the  while  no  body  is  one  whit  the  wifer.  And  who  indeed  can  be  the 
wifer  for  reading  books  upon  fubjedls  quite  out  of  the  way,  incompre- 
henfible,  and  mod  wretchedly  written  ? What  man  of  fenfe  or  breeding 
would  not  abhor  the  infection  of  prolix  pulpit  eloquence,  or  of  that  dry, 
formal,  pedantic,  ftifF,  and  clumfy  ftyle  which  fmells  of  the  lamp  and 
the  college. 

XXI.  They  who  have  the  weaknefs  to  reverence  the  univerfities  as 
feats  of  learning,  rauft  needs  think  this  a ftrange  reproach ; but  it  is  a 
very  juft  one.  For  the  moft  ingenious  men  are  now  agreed,  that  they 
are  only  nurferies  of  prejudice,  corruption,  barbarifm,  and  pedantry. 
LTS.  For  my  part,  1 find  no  fault  with  univerfities.  All  I know  is,  that 
I had  the  fpending  three  hundred  pounds  a year  in  one  of  them,  and 
think  it  the  chearfulleft  time  of  my  life.  As  for  their  books  and  ftyle  I 
had  not  leifure  to  mind  them.  CRI.  Whoever  hath  a mind  to  weed  will 
never  want  work;  and  he  that  (hall  pick  out  bad  books  on  every  fubjedl 
will  foon  fill  his  library.  I do  not  know  what  theological  writings  Aid- 
phron  and  his  friends  may  be  converfant  in ; but  I will  venture  to  fay,  one 
may  find  among  our  Englip  divines  many  writers,  who  for  compafs  of 
learning,  weight  of  matter,  ftrength  of  argument,  and  purity  of  ftyle, 
are  not  inferior  to  any  in  our  language.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  apologize 
for  the  univerfities:  whatever  is  amifs  in  them  (and' what  is  there  perfe<ft 
among  men?)  I heartily  with  amended.  But  1 dare  affirm,  becaufe  I 
know  it  to  be  true,  that  any  impartial  obferver,  although  they  ftiould  not 
come  up  to  what  in  theory  he  might  wifh  or  imagine,  will  neverthelefs 
find  them  inuch  fu perior  to  thofe  that  in  fa<ft  are  to  be  found  in  other 
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countries,  and  far  beyond  the  mean  picture  that  Is  drawn  of  them  by 
minute  philofophers.  It  is  natural  for  thofe  (o  rail  mofl  at  places  of  edu- 
cation, who  have  profited  lead  by  them.  Weak  and  fond  parents  will 
alfo  readily  impute  to  a wrong  caufe,  thofe  corruptions  themfelves  have 
occafioned,  by  allowing  their  children  more  money  than  they  knew  how 
to  fpend  innocently.  And  too  often  a gentleman  who  has  been  idle  at 
the  coljege,  and  kept  idle  company,  will  judge  of  a whole  univerfity  from 
his  own  cabal.  ALC,  Crito  miftakes  the  point.  I vouch  the  authority, 
not  of  a dunce,  or  a rake,  or  abfurd  parent,  but  of  the  mod  confummate 
critic  this  age  has  produced.  This  great  man  charaderizeth  men  of  the 
church  and  univerfities  with  the  fined  touches  and  mod  maderly  pen- 
cil. What  do  you  think  he  calls  them  ? EUPH.  What  ? ALC.  Why, 
the  black  tribe,  magicians,  formalids,  pedants,  bearded  boys,  and,  hav- 
ing fufiiciently  derided  and  exploded  them  and  their  mean  ungenteel 
learning,  he  fets  mod  admirable  models  of  his  own  for  good  writing : and 
it  mud  be  acknowledged  they  are  the  fined  things  in  our  language ; as  I 
could  eafily  convince  you,  for  I am  never  without  fomething  of  that  no- 
ble writer  about  me.  EUPH.  He  is  then  a noble  writer.  ALC.  I tell 
you  he  is  a nobleman.  EUPH.  But  a nobleman  who  writes  is  one 
thing,  and  a noble  writer  another.  ALC.  Both  charaders  are  coincident, 
as  you  may  fee. 

XXII.  Upon  which  Alciphron  pulled  a treatife  out  of  his  pocket,  enti- 
tled a foliloquy  or  advice  to  an  author.  Would  you  behold,  faid  he, 
looking  round  upon  the  company,  a noble  fpecimen  of  fine  writing  j do 
but  dip  into  this  book : which  Crito  opening,  read  verbatim  as  follows  *. 

‘ Where  then  are  the  pleafures  which  ambition  promifes 
‘ And  love  affords'^  How's  the  gay  world  enjoy'd'^ 

‘ Or  are  thofe  to  be  efeem'd  no  pleafures 
‘ Which  are  lojl  by  dulnefs  and  inaction  ? 
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‘ But  indolence  is  the  higheji  pleafure. 

* To  live  and  not  to  feel ! T’o  feel  no  trouble, 

‘ What  good  theii  ? Life  itfelf  And  is 

‘ L'his  properly  to  live  ? is  feeping  life  ? 

‘ Is  this  what  I fsould  fudy  to  prolong  f 
‘ Here  the 

‘ Fantafic  tribe  itfelf  feems  fcandaliz*d* 

‘ A civil  war  begins : the  major  part 

* Of  the  capricious  dames  do  range  themfelves 

* On  reafon’s  fde^ 

‘ And  declare  againfi  the  languid  fren. 

* Ambition  blujhes  at  the  offered  Jweet, 

‘ Conceit  and  vanity  take  fuperior  airs. 

* Ev*n  luxury  herfelf  in  her  polite 

‘ And  elegant  humour  reproves  th*  apofate 
‘ Sifter. 

* And  marks  her  as  an  alien  to  true  pleafure. 

‘ Away  thou 

‘ Drowjy  phantome  ! haunt  me  no  more  j for  I 
‘ Have  learned  from  better  than  thy  ffterhood 

* ^hat  life  and  happinefs  confft  in  aSiion 
‘ And  employment. 

‘ But  here  a bufy  form  folicits  us^ 

‘ Abfive,  indufriousy  watchful  and  defpifing 
‘ Fains  and  labour.  She  wears  the  ferious 
^ Countenance  of  virtue^  but  with  features 
‘ Of  anxiety  and  difquiet. 

‘ What  idt  Jhe  mutters'^  What  looks  fhe  on  with 
‘ Such  admiration  and  cfonijhment  f 
^ Bags!  coffers  / heaps  of  Jhining  jnetal ! What  ? 
‘ For  the  fervi ce  of  luxury  ? For  her  ? 
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‘ Thefe  preparations  f Art  thou  then  her  friend^ 

‘ Grave  fancy  ! Is  it  for  her  thou  toilejl  ? 

‘ No,  but  for  provifion  againji  voanf. 

‘ But  luxury  apart,  tell  me  now, 

‘ Hafi  thou  mf  already  a competence  ? 

* 'Tis  good  to  be  fecure  againji  the  fear 
‘ Of  farving.  Is  there  then  no  death  but  this  ? 

‘ No  other  pajfage  out  of  life  f Are  other  doors 
‘ Secur'd  if  this  be  har'd  f Say  avarice  I 
‘ Thou  emptiejl  of  phantoms,  is  it  not  vile 
‘ Cowardice  thou  ferv'ft  ? what  further  have  I then 
‘ To  do  with  thee  (thou  doubly  vile  dependent) 

‘ When  once  I have  difmijl  thy  patronefs, 

‘ And  defpifed  her  threats  ? 

^ Thus  I contend  with  fancy  and  opinion. 

Euphranor,  having  heard  thus  far,  cried  out:  what!  will  you  never 
llavc  done  with  your  poetry?  another  time  may  ferve:  but  why  fhould 
we  break  off  our  conference  to  read  a play  ? You  are  miftaken,  it  is  no 
play  nor  poetry,  replied  Alciphron,  but  a famous  modern  critic  moralizing 
in  profe.  You  muft  know  this  great  man  hath  (to  ufe  his  own  words) 
revealed  a grand  arcanum  to  the  world,  having  inftruded  mankind  in 
what  he  calls  mirrour-writing,  felf-difcourfng  prahiice,  and  author  praBice, 
and  fhewed  “ that  by  virtue  of  an  intimate  recefs,  we  may  difcover  a 
“ certain  duplicity  of  foul,  and  divide  our  felf  into  two  parties,  or  (as 
“ he  varies  the  phrafe)  pradically  form  the  dual  number  ” In  confe- 
quence  whereof,  he  hath  found  out  that  a man  may  argue  with  himfelf, 
And  not  only  with  himfelf,  but  alfo  with  notions,  fentiments,  and  vices, 
w'hich  by  a marvellous  profopopoeia  he  converts  into  fo  many  ladies,  and 
fo  converted,  he  confutes  and  confounds  them  in  a divine  ftrain.  Can 
any  thing  be  finer,  bolder,  or  more  fublime?  EUPH.  It  is  very  won- 
derful. 
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derful.  I thought  indeed  you  had  been  reading  a piece  of  a tragedy.  Is 
this  he  who  defpifeth  our  univerfities,  and  fets  hp  for  reforming  the  ftyle 
and  tafte  of  the  age  ? ALC.  The  very  fame.  This  is  the  admired  critic 
of  our  times.  Nothing  can  Hand  the  teft  of  his  correct  judgment,  which 
is  equally  fevere  to  poets  and  parfons.  “ The  Britijh  mufes  (faith  this 
“ great  man)lifp  as  in  their  cradles:  and  their  Hammering  tongues,  which 
“ nothing  but  youth  and  rawnefs  can  excufe,  have  hitherto  fpoken  in 
“ wretched  pun  and  quibble.  Our  dramatic  Shakefpeare^  our  Fletcher, 
“ Johnfon,  and  our  epique  Milton  preferve  this  ftyle.  And,  according  to 
^ him,  even  our  later  authors  aiming  at  a falfe  >fubiime,  entertain  our 

raw  fancy  and  unpradifed  ear,  which  has  not  yet  had  leifure  to  form 
“ itfelf,  and  become  truly  mufical.”  EUPH.  Pray  what  effed  may  the 
lefTons  of  this  great  man,  in  whofe  eyes  our  learned  profeffors  are  but 
bearded  boys,  andourmoft  celebrated  wits  but  wretched  punfters,  have 
had  upon  the  public  ? Hath  he  rubbed  off  the  college  ruft,  cured  the 
rudenefs  and  rawnefs  of  our  authors,  and  reduced  them  to  his  own  attic 
ftandard  ? Do  they  afpire  to  his  true  fublime,  or  imitate  his  chafte  unaf- 
feded  ftyle  ? ALC.  Doubtlefs  the  tafte  of  the  age  is  much  mended  : in 
proof  whereof  his  writings  are  univerfally  admired.  When  our  author 
publifhed  this  treatifc,  he  forefaw  the  public  tafte  would  improve  apace; 
that  arts  and  letters  would  grow  to  great  perfedion ; that  there  would  be 
a happy  birth  of  genius ; of  all  which  things  he  fpoke,  as  he  faith  him- 
felf,  in  a prophetic  ftyle.  CRT.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  the  propheti- 
cal predidions  of  this  critic,  I do  not  find  any  fcience  that  throve  among 
us  of  late,  fo  much  as  the  minute  philofophy.  In  this  kind,  it  muft  be 
confeffed,  we  have  had  many  notable  produdions.  But  whether  they 
are  fuch  mafter-pieces  for  good  writing,  I leave  to  be  determined  by 
their  readers. 

XXIIf.  In  the  mean  time,  I mufl  beg  to  be  excufed,  if  I cannot  be- 
lieve your  great  man  on  his  bare  word;  when  he  would  have  us  think, 
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that  ignorance  and  ill  tafte  are  owing  to  the  chriftian  religion  or  the  clergy, 
it  being  my  fincere  opinion,  that  whatever  learning  or  knowledge  we  have 
among  us,  is  derived  from  that  order.  If  thofe,  who  are  fo  fagacious  at 
difcovering  a mote  in  other  eyes,  would  but  purge  their  own,  I believe 
they  might  eallly  fee  this  truth.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle  and 
preferve  a fpirit  towards  learning,  in  fuch  a northern  rough  people  ? 
Greece  produced  men  of  adive  and  fubtile  genius.  The  public  conven-  • 
tions  and  emulations  of  their  cities  forwarded  that  genius : and  their 
natural  curiofity  w^as  amufed  and  excited  by  learned  converfations,  in 
their  public  walks  and  gardens  and  porticos.  Our  genius  leads  to  amufe- 
ments  of  a grolTer  kind : we  breathe  a groffer  and  a colder  air : and  that 
curiofity  which  was  general  in  the  Athenians.,  and  the  gratifying  of  which 
was  their  chief  recreation,  is  among  our  people  of  fafhion  treated  like 
affedation,  and  as  fuch  banifhed  from  polite  affemblies  and  places  of 
refort ; and  without  doubt  would  in  a little  time  be  banifhed  the  coun- 
try, if  it  were  not  for  the  great  refervoirs  of  learning,  where  thofe  for- 
malins, pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  profound  critic  calls  them, 
are  maintained  by  the  liberality  and  piety  of  our  predecefTors,  For  it  is 
as  evident  that  religion  was  the  caufe  of  thofe  feminaries,  as  it.  is  that 
they  are  the  caufe  or  fource  of  all  the  learning  and  tafte  which  is  to  be 
found,  even  in  thofe  very  men  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  our  reli- 
gion and  public  foundations.  Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing,  knows 
we  are  indebted  for  our  learning  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  This 
thofe  fevere  cenfors  will  readily  grant.  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  fo  ready- 
to  grant,  what  all  men  muft  fee,  that  we  are  indebted  for  thofe  tongues 
to  our  religion.  What  elfe  could  have  made  foreign  and  dead  languages 
in  fuch  requefl  among  us?  What  could  have  kept  in  being  and  handed 
them  down  to  our  times,  through  fo  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world 
was  wafted  and  disfigured  by  wars  and  violence?  What,  but  a regard  to 
the  holy  fcriptures,  and  theological  writings  of  the  fathers  and  dodors  of 
the  church  ? And  in  fad,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learning  of  thofe  times 
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was  folely  in  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics,  that  they  alone  lighted  the  lamp 
in  fucceffion  one  from  another,  and  tranfmitted  it  down  to  after-ages ; 
and  that  ancient  books  were  colleded  and  preferved  in  their  colleges  and 
feminaries,  when  all  love  and  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and  {Indies  was 
extinguifhed  among  the  laity,  whofe  ambition  intirely  turned  to  arms? 

XXIV.  ALC.  There  is,  I muft  needs  fay,  one  fort  of  learning  undoubt- 
edly of  chriftian  original,  and  peculiar  to  the  univerfities  j where  our 
youth  fpend  feveral  years  in  acquiring  that  myfterious  jargon  of  fcholaf- 
ticifm  i than  which  there  could  never  have  been  contrived  a more  effec- 
tual method,  to  perplex  and  confound  human  -underftanding.  It  is  true, 
gentlemen  are  untaught  by  the  world  what  they  have  been  taught  at  the 
college : but  then  their  time  is  doubly  loft.  CRI.  But  what  if  this  fcho- 
laftic  learning  was  not  of  Chriftian  but  of  Mahometan  original,  being  de- 
rived from  the  Arabs  ? And  what  if  this  grievance  of  gentlemen’s  fpend- 
ing  feveral  years  in  learning  and  unlearning  this  jargon,  be  all  grimace  and 
a fpecimen  only  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  certain  minute  philofophers, 
who  raife  great  invedives  from  flight  occafions,  and  judge  too  often  with- 
out inquiring  ? Surely  it  would  be  no  fuch  deplorable  lofs  of  time,  if  a 
young  gentleman  fpent  a few  months  upon  that  fo  much  defpifed  and 
decried  art  of  logic,  a furfeit  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  prevailing 
nuifance  of  this  age.  It  is  one  thing  to  wafte  one’s  time  in  learning  and 
unlearning  the  barbarous  terms,  wiredrawn  diftindions,  and  prolix  fo- 
phiftry  of  the  fchoolmen,  and  another  to  attain  fome  exadnefs  in  de- 
fining and  arguing:  things  perhaps  not  altogether  beneath  the  dignity 
even  of  a minute  philofopher.  There  was  indeed  a time,  v/hen  logic  was 
confidered  as  its  own  objed:  and  that  art  of  reafoning,  inftead  of  being 
transferred  to  things  turned  altogether  upon  words  and  abftradions  j 
which  produced  a fort  of  leprofy  in  all  parts  of  knowledge,  corrupting 
and  converting  them  into  hollow  verbal  difputations  in  a moft  impure 
dialed.  But  thofe  times  are  pafl  ; and  that,  which  had  been  culti- 
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vated  as  the  principal  learning  for  fome  ages,  is  now  confidered  in  ano- 
ther light,  and  by  no  means  makes  that  figure  in  the  univerfities,  or  bears 
that  part  in  the  ftudies  of  young  gentlemen  educated  there,  which  is  pre- 
tended by  thofe  admirable  reformers  of  religion  and  learning,  the  minute 
philofophers. 

XXV.  But  who  were  they  that  encouraged  and  produced  the  reftora- 
tion  of  arts  and  polite  learning  ? What  fhare  had  the  minute  philofophers 
in  this  affair  ? Matthias  Corvinus  king  of  Hungary,  Alphonfus  king  of  Na- 
ples, Cgfmus  de  Medicis,  Picus  of  Mirandula,  and  other  princes  and  great 
men,  famous  for  learning  themfelves,  and  for  encouraging  it  in  others 
with  a munificent  liberality,  were  neither  Turks  nor  Gentiles  nor  minute 
philofophers.  Who  was  it  that  tranfplanted  and  revived  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  authors,  and  with  them  all  polite  arts  and  literature  in  the 
weft  ? Was  it  not  chiefly  Beffarion  a cardinal,  Marcus  Mufurus  an  arch- 
bifhop,  Theodore  Gaza  a private  clergyman  ? Has  there  been  a greater  and 
more  renowned  patron,  and  reftorer  of  elegant  ftudies  in  every  kind, 
fince  the  days  of  Augujius  Ccefar,  than  Leo  the  tenth,  pope  of  Romef  Did 
any  writers  approach  the  purity  of  the  clajjics  nearer  than  the  cardinals 
Bembus  and  Sadoletus,  or  than  the  bifhops  'Jovtus  and  V tda not  to  men- 
tion an  endlefs  number  of  ingenious  ecclefiaftics,  who  flourifhed  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps  in  the  golden  age  (as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  wrote,  both  in  their  own  language  and  the  Latin,  after  the 
beft  models  of  antiquity.  It  is  true,  this  firft  recovery  of  learning  pre- 
ceded the  reformation,  and  lighted  the  way  to  it:  but  the  religious  con- 
troverfies,  which  enfued,  did  wonderfully  propagate  and  improve  it  in  all 
parts  of  chriftendom.  And  furely,  the  church  of  England  is,  at  leaft,  as 
well  calculated  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  as  that  of  Rome.  Ex- 
perience confirms  this  obfervation ; and  I believe  the  minute  philofophers 
will  not  be  fo  partial  to  Rome  as  to  deny  it.  ALC.  It  is  impoflible  your 
acc(funt  of  learning  beyond  the  Alps  fhould  be  true.  The  noble  critic 
I in 
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in  my  hands,  having  complimented  the  French^  to  whom  he  allows  fome 
good  authors,  afferts  of  other  foreigners,  particularly  the  Italians^  “ That 
“ they  may  be  reckoned  no  better  than  the  corrupters  of  true  learning 
“ and  erudition.” With  fome  forts  of  critics,  dogmatical  cenfu res 
and  conclulions  are  not  always  the  refult  of  perfect  knowledge  or  exadl 
inquiry:  and  if  they  harangue  upon  tafte,  truth  of  art,  a juft  piece, 
grace  of  ftyle,  attic  elegance  and  fuch  topics,  they  are  to  be  underftood 
only  as  thofe  that  would  fain  talk  themfelves  into  reputation  for  cou- 
rage. To  hear  'Fhrajymachus  fpeak  of  refentment,  duels,  and  point  of 
honour,  one  would  think  him  ready  to  burft  with  valour.  LT&.  What- 
ever merit  this  writer  may  have  as  a demoliftier,  I always  thought  he 
had  very  little  as  a builder.  It  is  natural  for  carelefs  writers  to  run  into 
faults  they  never  think  of : but  fol:  an  exact  and  fevere  critic  to  (hoot 
his  bolt  at  random,  is  unpardonable,  if  he,  who  profefTes  at  every  turn 
an  high  efteem  for  polite  writing,  fhould  yet  defpife  thofe  who  moft  ex- 
cel in  itj  one  would  be  tempted  to  fufpedt  his  tafte.  But  if  the  very 
man,  who  of  all  men  talks  moft  about  art,  and  tafte,  and  critical  fkill, 
and  would  be  thought  to  have  moft  conftdered  thofe  points,  fhould  often 
deviate  from  his  own  rules,  into  the  falfe  fublime  or  the  mauvaife 
' plaifanterie what  reafonable  man  would  follow  the  tafte  and  judgment 
of  fuch  a guide,  or  be  feduced  to  climb  the  fteep  afcent,  or  tread  in  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue  on  his  recommendation  ? 

•s 

XXVr.  ALC.  But  to  return,  methinks  Crito  makes  no  compliment  to 
the  genius  of  his  country,  in  fuppofing  that  Englijhmen  might  not  have , 
wrought  out  of  themfelves,  all  art  and  fcience  and  good  tafte,  without 
being  beholden  to  church  or  univerfities,  or  ancient  languages.  CRI. 
What  might  have  been  is  only  conjedure.  What  has  been,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  know.  That  there  is  a vein  in  Britain^  of  as  rich  an  ore  as 
ever  was  in  any  country,  I \vill  not  deny  j but  it  lies  deep,  and  will  coft 
pains  to  come  at:  and  extraordinary  pains  require  an  extraordinary  mo- 
tive. 
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tive.  As  for  what  lies  next  the  furface,  it  feems  but  indifferent,  being 
neither  fo  good  nor  in  fuch  plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries.  It  was 
the  comparifon  of  an  ingenious  Florentine^  that  the  celebrated  poems  of 
^ajjo  and  Ariojlo  are  like  two  gardens,  the  one  of  cucumbers,  the  other 
of  melons.  In  the  one  you  fhall  find  few  bad,  but  the  beft  are  not  a 
very  good  fruit,  in  the  other  much  the  greater  part  are  good  for  nothing, 
but  thofe  that  are  good  are  excellent.  Perhaps  the  fame  comparifon  may 
hold,  between  the  Englijh  and  fome  of  their  neighbours.  ALC.  But 
fuppofe  we  fhould  grant  that  the  chriftian  religion  and  its  feminaries 
might  have  been  of  ufe,  in  preferving  or  retrieving  polite  arts  and  let- 
ters; what  then?  Will  you  make  this  an  argument  of  its  truth?  CRL  I 
will  make  it  an  argument  of  prejudice  and  ingratitude  in  thofe  minute 
philofophers,  who  objedl  darknefs,  ignorance,  and  rudenefs,  as  an  effed 
of  that  very  thing,  which  above  all  others  hath  enlightened  and  civiliz- 
ed and  embellithed  their  country : which  is  as  truly  indebted  to  it  for 
arts  and  fciences  (which  nothing  but  religion  was  ever  known  to  have 
planted  in  fuch  a latitude)  as  for  that  general  fenfe  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, and  the  belief  of  a providence  and  future  ftate,  which  all 
the  argumentation  of  minute  philofophers  hath  not  yet  been  able  to 
abolifh. 

XXVII.  ALC.  It  is  ftrange  you  fhould  ftill  perfift  to  argue,  as  if  all 
the  gentlemen  of  our  fed;  were  enemies  to  virtue,  and  downright  athe- 
ifls : though  I have  affured  you  of  the  contrary,  and  that  we  have  among 
us  feveral,  who  profefs  themfelves  in  the  interefts  of  virtue  and  natural 
religion,  and  have  alfo  declared,  that  1 myfelf  do  now  argue  upon  that 
foot.  CKI.  How  can  you  pretend,  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  natural  reli- 
gion, and  yet  be  profeffed  enemies  of  the  chriftian,  the  only  eftablifhed 
religion  which  includes  whatever  is  excellent  in  the  natural,  and  which 
is  the  only  means  of  making  thofe  precepts,  duties,  and  notions,  fo  call- 
ed, become  reverenced  throughout  the  world  ? Would  not  he  be  thought 
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weak  or  infincere,  who  fliould  go  about  to  perfuade  people,  that  he 
was  much  in  the  interelis  of  an  earthly  monarch  j that  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired his  government ; when  at  the  fame  time  he  Ihewed  himfelf  on  all 
occafions,  a moft  bitter  enemy  of  thofe  very  perfons  and  methods,  which 
above  all  others  contributed  moft  to  his  fervice,  and  to  make  his  dignity 
known  and  revered,  his  laws  obferved,  or  his  dominion  extended  ? And 
is  not  this  what  minute  philofophers  do,  while  they  fet  up  for  advocates 
of  God  and  religion,  and  yet  do  all  they  can  to  difcredit  chriftians  and 
their  worlhip  ? It  muft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  you  argue  againft  chrif- 
tianity,  as  the  caufe  of  evil  and  wickednefs  in  the  world  j but  with  fuch 
arguments,  and  in  fuch  a manner,  as  might  equally  prove  the  fame  thing 
of  civil  government,  of  meat  and  drink,  of  every  faculty  and  profeffion, 
of  learning,  of  eloquence,  and  even  of  human  reafon  itfelf.  After  all, 
even  thofe  of  your  fed  who  allow  themfelves  to  be  called  deifts,  if  their 
notions  are  thoroughly  examined,  will  I fear  be  found  to  include  little  of 
religion  in  them.  As  for  the  providence  of  God  watching  over  the  con- 
dud  of  human  agents,  and  difpenfing  bleflings  or  chaftifements,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  a final  judgment,  and  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  j how  few,  if  any,  of  your  free-thinkers  have  made  it  their 
endeavour  to  polTefs  mens  minds  with  a ferious  fenfe  of  thofe  great  points 
of  natural  religion  ! How  many,  on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  render 
the  belief  of  them  doubtful  or  ridiculous!  LTS.  To  fpeak  the  truth,  I 
for  my  part,  had  never  any  liking  to  religion  of  any  kind,  either  revealed 
or  unrevealed : and  I dare  venture  to  fay  the  fame  for  thofe  gentlemen 
of  our  fed  that  I am  acquainted  with,  having  never  obferved  them  guil- 
ty of  fo  much  meannefs,  as  even  to  mention  the  name  of  God  with  reve- 
rence, or  fpeak  with  the  leaft  regard  of  piety  or  any  fort  of  worfiiip. 
There  may  perhaps  be  found  one  or  two  formal  pretenders  to  enthufiafm 
and  devotion,  in  the  way  of  natural  religion,  who  laughed  at  chriftians 
for  publifhing  hymns  and  meditations,  while  they  plagued  the  world  with 
as  bad  of  their  own  : but  the  fprightly  men  make  a jeft  of  all  this.  It 
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feems  to  us  meer  pedantry.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  good  company  one 
may  hear  a word  dropt  in  commendation  of  honour  and  good-nature : 
but  the  former  of  thefe,  by  connoijfeurs^  is  always  underftood  to  mean 
nothing  but  fathion,  as  the  latter  is  nothing  but  temper  and  conftitution, 
which  guides  a man  juft  as  appetite  doth  a brute. 

XXVIII.  And  after  all  thefe  arguments  and  notions,  which  beget  one 
another  without  end  j to  take  the  matter  ftrort,  neither  I nor  my  friends 
for  our  fouls  could  ever  comprehend,  why  man  might  not  do  very  well, 
and  govern  himfelf  without  any  religion  at  all,  as  well  as  a brute  which 
is  thought  the  fillier  creature  of  the  two.  Have  brutes  inftinds,  fenfes, 
appetites,  and  paflions,  to  fteer  and  conduct  them  ? So  have  men,  and 
reafon  over  and  above  to  confult  upon  occafion.  From  thefe  premifes 
we  conclude,  the  road  of  human  life  is  fufficiently  lighted  without  re- 
ligion. CRL  Brutes  having  but  fmall  power,  limited  to  things  prefcnt 
or  particular,  are  fufficiently  oppofed  and  kept  in  order,  by  the  force  or 
faculties  of  other  animals  and  the  Ikill  of  man,  without  confcience  or  re- 
ligion : but  confcience  is  a neceffary  balance  to  human  reafon,  a facul- 
ty of  fuch  mighty  extent  and  power,  efpecially  toward  mifchief.  Be- 
lides, other  animals  are,  by  the  law  of  their  nature,  determined  to  one 
certain  end  or  kind  of  being,  without  inclination  or  means  either  to  de- 
viate or  go  beyond  it.  But  man  hath  in  him  a will  and  higher  princi- 
ple ; by  virtue  whereof  he  may  purfue  different  or  even  contrary  ends, 
and  either  fall  fhort  of  or  exceed  the  perfedion  natural  to  his  fpecies  in 
this  world,  as  he  is  capable  either,  by  giving  up  the  reins  to  his  fenfual 
appetites,  of  degrading  himfelf  into  the  condition  of  brutes,  or  elfe,  by 
w'ell  ordering  and  improving  his  mind,  of  being  transformed  into  the 
limilitude  of  angels.  Man  alone  of  all  anirhals  hath  underftanding  to 
know  his  God.  What  availeth  this  knowledge  unlefs  it  be  to  ennoble 
man,  and  raife  him  to  an  imitation  and  participation  of  the  divinity  ? 
Or  what  could  fuch  ennoblement  'avail  if  to  end  with  this  life .?  Or  how 
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can  thefe  things  take  efFe£l  without  religion  ? But  the  points  of  vice  and 
virtue,  man  and  beaft,  fenfe  and  intellect,  have  been  already  at  large 
canvaffed.  What!  LyJicleSy  would  you  have  us  go  back  where  we  were 
three  or  four  days  ago?  LYS.  By  no  means:  I had  much  rather  go  for- 
ward, and  make  an  end  as  foon  as  poffible.  But  to  fave  trouble,  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you  once  for  all,  that,  fay  what  you  can,  you  fhall  never 
perfuade  me  fo  many  ingenious  agreeable  men  are  in  the  wrong,  and  a 
pack  of  fnarling  fqur  bigots  in  the  right. 

XXIX.  CRL  O Lyjicles^  I neither  look  for  religion  among  bigots,  nor 
reafon  among  libertines;  each  kind  difgrace  their  feveral  pretenfions;  the 
one  owning  no  regard  even  to  the  plaineft  and  moft  important  truths, 
while  the  others  exert  an  angry  zeal  for  points  of  leaft  concern.  And 
furely  whatever  there  is  of  (illy,  narrow,  and  uncharitable  in  the  bigot, 
the  fame  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  imputed  to  the  conceited  ignorance, 
and  petulant  profanenefs  of  the  libertine.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  as  libertines  make  bigots,  fo  bigots  fhould  make  libertines,  the  ex- 
treme of  one  party  being  ever  obferved  to  produce  a contrary  extreme  of 
another.  And  although,  while  thefe  adverfaries  draw  the  rope  of  conten- 
tion, reafon  and  religion  are  often  called  upon,  yet  are  they  perhaps  very 
little  confidered  or  concerned  in  the  conteft.  Lyjicles^  inftead  of  anfwer- 
ing  Crito^  turned  fliort  upon  Alcipbron.  It  w'as  always  my  opinion,  faid 
he,  that  nothing  could  be  fillier  than  to  think  of  .deftroying  chriflianity, 
by  crying  up  natural  religion.  Whoever  thinks  highly  of  the  one  can 
never,  with  a confiftency,  think  meanly  of  the  other;  it  being  very  evi- 
dent, that  natural  religion,  without  revealed,  never  was  and  never  can  be 
eflablithed  or  received  any  where,  but  in  the  brains  of  a few  idle  fpecu- 
lative  men.  I was  aware  what  your  conceHions  v/ould  come  to.  The 
belief  of  God,  virtue,  a future  ftate,  and  fuch  fine  notions  are,  as  every 
one  may  fee  with  half  an  eye,  the  very  bafis  and  corner  Hone  of  the 
chrifiian  religion.  Lay  but  this  foundation  for  them  to  build  on,  and  you 
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fhall  foon  fee  what  fuperftrudures  our  men  of  divinity  will  raife  from  it 
The  truth  and  importance  of  thofe  points  once  admitted,  a man  need  be 
no  conjurer  to  prove,  upon  that  principle,  the  excellency  and  ufefulnefs 
of  the  chriftian  religion : and  then  to  be  fure,  there  muft  be  priefts  to 
teach  and  propagate  this  ufeful  religion.  And  if  priefts,  a regular  fubor- 
dination  without  doubt  in  this  worthy  fociety,  and  a provifion  for  their 
maintenance,  fuch  as  may  enable  them  to  perform  all  their  rites  and  ce- 
remonies with  decency,  and  keep  their  facred  character  above  contempt. 
And  the  plain  confequence  of  all  this  is  a confederacy  between  the  prince 
and  the  priefthood  to  fubdue  the  people:  fo  we  have  let  in  at  once  upon 
us,  a long  train  of  ecclefiaftical  evils,  prieftcraft,  hierarchy,  inquifition. 
We  have  loft  our  liberty  and  property,  and  put  the  nation  to  vaft  ex- 
pence, only  to  purchafe  bridles  and  faddles  for  their  own  backs. 

XXX.  This  being  fpoke  with  fome  fharpnefs  of  tone,  and  an  upbraid- 
ing air,  touched  Alciphron  to  the  quick,  who  replied  nothing,  but  fhewed 
confufion  in  his  looks.  Crito  fmiling  looked  at  Euphranor  and  me,  then, 
calling  an  eye  on  the  two  philofophers,  fpoke  as  follows ; if  I may  be  ad- 
mitted to  interpofe  good  offices,  for  preventing  a rupture  between  old 
friends  and  brethren  in  opinion,  I would  obferve,  that  in  this  charge  of 
Lyjides  there  is  fomething  right  and  fomething  wrong,  it  feems  right  to 
affert  as  he  doth,  that  the  real  belief  of  natural  religion  will  lead  a man 
to  approve  of  revealed:  but  it  is  as  wrong  to  affert,  that  inquilitions,  ty- 
ranny, and  ruin  muft  follow  from  thence.  Your  free-thinkers,  without 
offence  be  it  faid,  feem  to  miftake  their  talent.  They  imagine  ftrongly, 
but  reafon  weakly j mighty  at  exaggeration,  and  jejune  in  argument! 
Can  no  method  be  foundj  to  relieve  them  from  the  terror  of  that  fierce 
and  bloody  animal  an  Englijh  parfon?  Will  it  not  fuffice  to  pair  his  ta- 
lons without  chopping  off  his  fingers?  Then  they  are  fuch  wonderful  pa- 
triots for  liberty  and  property  I When  1 hear  thefe  two  words  in  the 
mouth  of  a minute  philofopher,  I am  put  in  mind  of  the  Pefle  di  Ferro 
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at  Rome.  His  holinefs,  it  feems,  not  having  power  to  aflign  penfions  on 
Spanijh  benefices  to  any  but  natives  of  Spain^  always  keeps  at  Rome  two 
Spaniards y called  Tejio  di  Ferro ^ who  have  the  name  of  all  fuch  penfions 
but  not  the  profit,  which  goes  to  Italians.  As  we  may  fee  every  day, 
both  things  and  notions  placed  to  the  account  of  liberty  and  property, 
which  in  reality  neither  have  nor  are  meant  to  have  any  thare  in  them.. 
What!  is  it  impofllble  for  a man  to  be  a chriftian,  but  he  muft  be  a 
flave;  or  a clergyman,  but  he  muft  have  the  principles  of  an  inquifitor  ? 
I am  far  from  fcreening  and  juftifying  appetite  of  domination  or  tyran- 
nical power  in  ecclefiaftics.  Some,  who  have  been  guilty  in  that  refpedt, 
have  forely  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  always  will.  But  hav- 
ing laid  the  fury  and  folly  of  the  ambitious  prelate,  is  it  not  time  to  look 
about  and  fpy  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  fome  evil  may  not  poflibly 
accrue  to  the  ftate,  from  the  overflowing  zeal  of  an  independent  whig  ? 
This  I may  affirm,  without  being  at  any  pains  to  prove  it,  that  the 
worft  tyranny  this  nation  ever  felt  was  from  the  hands  of  patriots  of 
that  ftamp. 

XXXI.  LTS.  I don’t  know.  Tyranny  is  a harfh  word,  and  fometimes 
mifapplied.  When  fpirited  men  of  independent  maxims  create  a fer- 
ment or  make  a change  in  the  ftate : he  that  lofeth  is  apt  to  confider 
things  in  one  light,  and  he  that  wins  in  another.  In  the  mean  time  this 
is  certainly  good  policy,  that  we  fhould  be  frugal  of  our  money,  and  re- 
ferve it  for  better  ufes,  than  to  expend  on  the  church  and  religion.  CRI. 
Surely  the  old  apologue  of  the  belly  and  members  need  not  be  repeated 
to  fuch  knowing  men.  It  fhould  feern  as  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  all 
other  ftates,  which  ever  made  any  figure  in  the  world  for  wifdom  and 
politenefs,  have  thought  learning  deferved  encouragement  as  well  as  the 
fword ; that  grants  for  religious  ufes  were  as  fitting  as  for  knights  ferv.ice ; 
and  foundations  for  propagating  piety,  as  neceflary  to  the  public  welfare 
and  defence,  as  either  civil  or  military  eftablifhments.  But  I afk  who 
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are  at  this  expence,  and  what  is  this  expence  fo  much  complained  of? 
LTS.  As  if  you  had  never  heard  of  church  lands  and  tithes.  CRL  But 
I would  fain  know,  how  they  can  be  charged  as  an  expence,  either  upon 
the  nation  or  private  men.  Where  nothing  is  exported  the  nation  lofeth 
nothing : and  it  is  all  one  to  the  public,  whether  money  circulates  at  home 
through  the  hands  of  a vicar  or  a fquire.  Then  as  for  private  men,  who, 
for  want  of  thought,  are  full  of  complaint  about  the  payment  of  tithes  j 
can  any  man  juftly  complain  of  it  as  a tax,  that  he  pays  what  never  be- 
longed to  him  ? The  tenant  rents  his  farm  with  this  condition,  and  pays 
his  landlord  proportionably  lefs,  than  if  his  farm  had  been  exempt  from 
it:  fo  he  lofeth  nothing;  it  being  all  one  to  him,  whether  he  pays  his 
pallor  or  his  landlord.  The  landlord  cannot  complain  that  he  has  not 
what  he  hath  no  right  to,  either  by  grant,  purchafe,  or  inheritance.  This 
is  the  cafe  of  tithes;  and  as  for  the  church  lands,  he  furely  can  be  no 
free-thinker,  nor  any  thinker  at  all,  who  doth  not  fee  that  no  man  whe- 
ther noble,  gentle,  or  plebeian,  hath  any  fort  of  right  or  claim  to  them, 
which  he  may  not  with  equal  juflice  pretend  to  all  the  lands  in  the  king- 
dom. LTS.  At  prefent  indeed  we  have  no  right,  and  that  is  our  com- 
plaint. CRL  You  would  have  then  what  you  have  no  right  to.  LTS. 
Not  fo  neither  : what  we  would  have  is  firft  a right  conveyed  by  law, 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  lands  by  virtue  of  fuch  right.  CRI,  In  order 
to  this,  it  might  be  expedient  in  the  firft  place,  to  get  an  a£l  pafled  for 
excommunicating  from  all  civil  rights  every  man,  that  is  a chriftian,  a 
fcholar,  and  wears  a black  coat,  as  guilty  of  three  capital  offences  againft 
the  public  weal  of  this  realm.  LTS.  To  deal  frankly,  I think  it  would  be 
an  excellent  good  ad.  It  would  provide  at  once  for  feveral  deferving 
men,  rare  artificers  in  wit  and  argument  and  ridicule,  who  have,  too  ma- 
ny of  them,  but  fmall  fortunes  with  a great  arrear  of  merit  towards  their 
country,  which  they  have  fo  long  enlightened  and  adorned  gratis.  EUPH. 
Pray  tell  me,  Lyjicles,  are  not  the  clergy  legally  poffelfed  of  their  lands 
and  emoluments?  LTS*  No  body  denies  it.  EUPH.  Have  they  not 
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been  poffelTed  of  them  from  time  immemorial  ? LTS.  This  too  I grant 
EUPH.  They  claim  then  by  law  and  ancient  prefcription.  LTS.  They 
do.  EUPH,  Have  the  oldeft  families  of  the  nobility  a better  title? 
LTS.  I believe  not  It  grieves  me  to  fee  fo  many  overgrown  eftates  in 
the  hands  of  ancient  families,  on  account  of  no  other  merit,  but  what 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  world.  EUPH.  May  you  not  then  as 
well  take  their  lands  too,  and  beftow  them  on  the  minute  philofophers, 
as  perfons  of  more  merit?  LTS.  So  much  the  better.  This  enlarges  our 
view,  and  opens  a new  Icene : it  is  very  delightful  in  the  contemplation 
of  truth,  to  behold  how  one  theory  grows  out  of  another.  ALC.  Old 
Patus  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  hire,  we 
fhould  lofe  the  mofl  popular  argument  againft  them.  LTS.  But  fo  long 
as  men  live  by  religion,  there  will  never  be  wanting  teachers  and  writers 
in  defence  of  it.  CRI.  And  how  can  you  be  fure  they  would  be  want- 
ing though  they  did  not  live  by  it  j fince  it  is  well  known  chriftianity  had 
its  defenders  even  when  men  died  by  it  ? LTS.  One  thing  I know,  there 
is  a rare  nurfery  of  young  plants  growing  up,  who  have  been  carefully 
guarded  againft  every  air  of  prejudice,  and  fprinkled  with  the  dew  of  our 
choiceft  principles  j mean  while,  wifhes  are  wearifome,  and  to  our  infinite 
regret  nothing  can  be  done,  fo  long  as  there  remains  any  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour  of  old  cuftoms  and  laws  and  national  conftitutions,  which,  at  bottom,  , 
we  very  well  know  and  can  demonftrate  to  be  only  words  and  notions. 

XXXII.  But,  I can  never  hope,  Crito.,  to  make  you  think  my  fchemes 
reafonable.  We  reafon  each  right  upon  his  own  principles,  and  fhall  ne- 
ver agree  till  we  quit  our  principles,  which  cannot  be  done  by  reafoning. 
We  all  talk  of  juft  and  right  and  wrong,  and  public  good,  and  all  thofe 
things.  The  names  may  be  the  fame,  but  the  notions  and  conclufions 
very  different,  perhaps  diametrically  oppofitej  and  yet  each  may  admit 
of  clear  proofs,  and  be  inferred  by  the  fame  way  of  reafoning.  For  in- 
ftance,  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  which  I frequent,  define  man  to  be  a 
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foe i able  animal ; confequently,  we  exclude  from  this  definition  all  thole 
human  creatures,  of  whom  it  may  be  faid,  we  had  rather  have  their  room 
than  their  company.  And  fuch,  though  wearing  the  (hape  of  man,  are 
to  be  efteemed  in  all  account  of  reafon,  not  as  men,  but  only  as  human 
creatures.  Hence  it  plainly  follows,  that  men  of  pleafure,  men  of  humour, 
and  men  of  wit,  are  alone  properly  and  truly  to  be  confidered  as  men. 
Whatever  therefore  conduceth  to  the  emolument  of  fuch,  is  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  confequently  very  juft  and  lawful,  although  feeming  to 
be  attended  with  lofs  or  damage  to  other  creatures:  inafmuch  as  no  real 
injury  can  be  done  in  life  or  property  to  thofe,  who  know  not  how  to  en- 
joy them.  This  we  hold  for  clear  and  well  connedled  reafoning.  But 
others  may  view  things  in  another  light,  aflign  different  definitions,  draw 
other  inferences,  and  perhaps  confider,  what  we  fuppofe  the  very  top  and 
flower  of  the  creation,  only  as  a wart  or  excrefcence  of  human  nature. 
From  all  which  there  muft  enfue  a very  different  fyftem  of  morals,  poli- 
tics, rights,  and  notions.  CRI.  If  you  have  a mind  to  argue,  we  will  ar- 
gue, if  you  have  more  mind  to  jeft,  we  will  laugh  with  you.  LTS, 

Ridentem  dicere  verum 

^id  vetat  ? 

This  partition  of  our  kind  into  men  and  human  creatures,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  another  notion,  broached  by  one  of  our  club,  whom  we  ufed 
to  call  the  Pythagorean. 

XXXIII.  He  made  a threefold  partition  of  the  human  fpecies,  into 
birds,  beafts,  and  fifties,  being  of  opinion  that  the  road  of  life  lies  up- 
wards, in  a perpetual  afeent  through  the  fcale  of  being : in  fuch  fort, 
that  the  fouls  of  infedls  after  death  make  their  fecond  appearance,  in  the 
fhape  of  perfedl  animals,  birds,  beafts,  or  fifties;  which  upon  their  death 
are  preferred  into  human  bodies,  and  in  the  next  ftage  into  beings  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfeeft  kind.  This  man  we  confidered  at  firft  as  a fort 
of  heretic,  becaule  his  fcheme  feemed  not  to  confift  with  our  fundamental 
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tenet,  the  mortality  or  the  foul : but  he  juftified  the  notion  to  be  inno- 
cent, inafmuch  as  it  included  nothing  of  reward  or  punifhment,  and  was 
not  proved  by  any  argument,  which  fuppofed  or  implied  either  incorporeal 
fpirit  or  providence,  being  only  inferred,  by  way  of  analogy,  from  what 
he  had  obferved  in  human  affairs,  the  court,  the  church,  and  the  armyj 
wherein  the  tendency  is  always  upwards  from  lower  pofls  to  higher.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fyftem,  the  fifhes  are  thofe  men  who  fwim  in  pleafure,  fuch 
2iS  petits  maitres,  bons  vivans^  and  honed  fellows.  The  beads  are  dry, 
drudging,  covetous,  rapacious  folk,  and  all  thofe  addided  to  care  and  bu- 
finefs  like  oxen,  and  other  dry  land  animals,  which  fpend  their  lives  in 
labour  and  fatigue.  The  birds  are  airy  notional  men,  enthufiads,  pro- 
jedors,  philofophers,  and  fuch  like : in  each  fpecies  every  individual  re- 
taining a tindure  of  his  former  date,  which  conditutes  what  is  called  ge- 
nius. If  you  afk  me  which  fpecies  of  human  creatures  I like  bed,  I an- 
fwer,  the  flying  fifh;  that  is,  a man  of  animal  enjoyment  with  a mixture 
of  whim.  Thus  you  fee  we  have  our  creeds  and  our  fydems,  as  well  as 
graver  folks;  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  not  flrait-laced  but  fiteafy, 
to  be  flipped  off  or  on,  as  humour  or  occafion  ferves.  And  now  I can, 
with  the  greated  aequanimity  imaginable,  hear  my  opinions  argued 
againd,  or  confuted. 

XXXIV.  ALC.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  all  men  were  of  that  mind.  But 
you  fhall  find  a fort  of  men,  whom  I need  not  name,  that  cannot  bear 
with  the  lead  temper,  to  have  their  opinions  examined  or  their  faults  cen- 
fured.  They  are  againd  reafon,  becaufe  reafon  is  againd  them.  For  our 
parts  we  are  all  for  liberty  of  confcience.  If  our  tenets  are  abfurd,  we 
allow  them  to  be  freely  argued  and  infpeded;  and  by  parity  of  reafon 
we  might  hope  to  be  allowed  the  fame  privilege,  with  refped  to  the  opi- 
nions of  other  men.  CRL  O Alciphron,  wares  that  will  not  bear  the 
light  are  judly  to  be  fufpeded.  Whatever  therefore  moves  you  to  make 
this  complaint,  take  my  word  I never  will : but  as  hitherto  I have  allowed 
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your  reafon  Its  full  fcope,  fo  for  the  future  I always  {hall.  And  though  I 
cannot  approve  of  railing  or  declaiming,  not  even  in  myfelf,  whenever  you 
have  {hewed  me  the  way  to  it : yet  this  I wdll  anfwer  for,  that  you  {hall 
ever  be  allowed  to  reafon  as  clofely  and  as  {Irenuoully  as  you  can.  But 
for  the  love  of  truth,  be  candid,  and  do  not  fpend  your  {Irength  and  our 
time,  in  points  of  no  {ignificancy,  or  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  or  agreed  be- 
tween us.  We  allow  that  tyranny  and  {lavery  are  bad  things:  but  why 
fhould  we  apprehend  them  from  the  clergy  at  this  time?  Rites  and  cere- 
monies we  own  are  not  points  of  chief  moment  in  religion : but  why  {hould 
we  ridicule  things  in  their  own  nature,  at  leall  innocent,  and  which  bear 
the  {lamp  of  fupreme  authority?  That  men  in  divinity,  as  well  as  other 
fubjeds,  are  perplexed  with  ufelefs  difputes,  and  are  like  to  be  fo  as  long 
as  the  world  lalls  I freely  acknowledge:  but  why  muft  all  the  human  weak- 
nefs  and  mihakes  of  clergymen  be  imputed  to  wicked  de{igns  ? Why  in- 
di fcri  min  ately  abufe  their  charader  and  tenets?  Is  this  like  candour,  love 
of  truth,  and  free-thinking?  It  is  granted  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
then,  fpleen  and  ill-breeding  in  the  clergy : but  are  not  the  fame  faults 
incident  to  Englijh  laymen,  of  a retired  education  and  country  life?  I grant 
there  is  infinite  futility  in  the  fchoolmen : but  I deny  that  a volume  of  that 
doth  fo  much  mifchief,  as  a page  of  minute  philofophy.  That  weak  or 
wicked  men  Ihould,  by  favour  of  the  w'orld,  creep  into  power  and  high  fta- 
tions  in  the  church,  is  nothing  wonderful : and  that  in  fuch  Rations  they 
fhould  behave  like  themfelves,  is  natural  to  fuppofe.  But  all  the  while  it 
is  evident,  that  not  the  gofpel  but  the  world,  not  the  fpirit  but  the  flefh, 
not  God  but  the  devil,  puts  them  upon  their  unworthy  atchievements. 
We  make  no  difficulty  to  grant,  that  nothing  is  more  infamous  than  vice 
and  ignorance  in  a clergyman ; nothing  more  bafe  than  a hypocrite,  more 
frivolous  than  a pedant,  more  cruel  than  an  inquifitor.  But  it  mufl  be 
alfo  granted  by  you,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  and  ab- 
furd,  than  for  pedantic,  ignorant,  and  corrupt  men  to  cafl  the  firfl  Rone, 
at  every  fhadow  of  their  own  defeats  and  vices  in  other  men. 
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XXXV.  ALC.  When  I confidcr  the  deteftable  ftate  of  flavery  and  fa- 
perftition,  I feel  my  heart  dilate  and  expand  itfelf  to  grafp  that  ineftima- 
ble  blefling  of  liberty,  abfolute  liberty  in  its  utmoft  unlimited  extent. 
This  is  the  facred  and  high  prerogative,  the  very  life  and  health  of  our 
EngliJfj  conftitution.  You  muft  not  therefore  think  it  ftrange,  if  with 
a vigilant  and  curious  eye,  we  guard  it  againft  the  minuteft  appearance 
of  evil.  You  muft  even  fufter  us  to  cut  round  about,  and  very  deep, 
and  make  ufe  of  the  magnifying  glafs,  the  better  to  view  and  extirpate 
every  the  leaft  fpeck,  which  fhall  difcover  itfelf  in  what  we  are  careful 
and  jealous  to  preferve,  as  the  apple  of  our  eye.  CRL  As  for  unbound- 
ed liberty  I leave  it  to  favages,  among  whom  alone  I believe  it  is  to  be 
found:  but,  for  the  reafonable  legal  liberty  of  our  conftitution,  I moft 
heartily  and  ftncerely  with  it  may  for  ever  fubfift  and  flourifti  among 
us.  You  and  all  other  Englijhmen  cannot  be  too  vigilant,  or  too  earneft, 
to  preferve  this  goodly  frame,  or  to  curb  and  difappoint  the  wicked  am- 
bition of  whoever,  layman  or  ecclefiaftic,  fhall  attempt  to  change  our 
free  and  gentle  government  into  a flavifti  or  fevere  one.  But  what  pre- 
text can  this  afford  for  your  attempts  againft  religion,  or  indeed  how 
can  it  be  confiftent  with  them  ? Is  not  the  proteftant  religion  a main 
part  of  our  legal  conftitution  ? I remember  to  have  heard  a foreigner 
remark,  that  we  of  this  illand  were  very  good  proteftants,  but  no  chrif- 
tians.  But  whatever  minute  philofophers  may  wilh,  or  foreigners  fay, 
it  is  certain  our  laws  fpeak  a different  language.  ALC.  -This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  wife  reafoning  of  a certain  fage  magiftrate,  who,  being 
preffed  by  the  raillery  and  arguments  of  an  ingenious  man,  had  nothing 
to  fay  for  his  religion  but  that,  ten  millions  of  people  inhabiting  the 
fame  ifland  might,  whether  right  or  wrong,  if  they  thought  good,  efla- 
blifh  laws  for  the  worfhipping  of  God  in  their  temples,  and  appealing  to 
him  in  their  courts  of  juftice.  And  that  in  cafe  ten  thoufand  ingenious 
men  fhould  publicly  deride  and  trample  on  thofe  laws,  it  might  be  juft 
and  lawful  for  the  faid  ten  millions,  to  expel  the  faid  ten  thoufand  inge- 
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nious  men  out  of  their  faid  illand.  EUPH,  And  pray,  what  anfwer 
would  you  make  to  this  remark  of  the  fage  magiftrate  ? jiLC.  The  an- 
fwer is  plain.  By  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  fuperior  to  all  pofitive 
inftitutions,  wit  and  knowledge  have  a right  to  command  folly  and  ig- 
norance. I fay,  ingenious  men  have  by  natural  right  a dominion  over" 
fools.  EUPH.  What  dominion  over  the  laws  and  people  of  Great  Bri- 
minute  philofophers  may  be  entitled  to  by  nature,  I fhall  not  dif- 
pute,  but  leave  to  be  confidered  by  the  public.  ALG.  This  dodrine,  it 
muft  be  owned,  was  never  thoroughly  underftood  before  our  own  times. 
In  the  laft  age  Hobbes  and  his  followers,  though  otherwife  very  great  men, 
declared  for  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate,  probably  becaufe  they  were 
afraid  of  the  magiftrate j but  times  are  changed,  and  the  magift rates  may 
now  be  afraid  of  us.  CRI.  I allow  the  magiftrate  may  well  be  afraid 
of  you  in  one  fenfe,  I mean,  afraid  to  truft  you.  This  brings  to  my 
thoughts  a paftage  on  the  trial  of  Leander  for  a capital  offence : that  gen- 
tleman having  picked  out  and  excluded  from  his  jury,  by  peremptory 
exception,  all  but  fome  men  of  fafhion  and  pleafure,  humbly  moved 
when  Dorcon  was  going  to  kifs  the  book,  that  he  might  be  required  to 
declare  upon  honour,  whether  he  believed  either  God  or  gofpeL  Dor~ 
con.t  rather  than  hazard  his  reputation  as  a man  of  honour  and  free- 
thinker, openly  avowed,  that  he  believed  in  neither.  Upon  which  the 
court  declared  him  unfit  to  ferve  on  a jury.  By  the  fame  reafon,  fo 
many  were  fet  afide,  as  made  it  neceflary  to  put  off  the  trial.  We  are 
very  eafy,  replied  Alciphron.^  about  being  trufted  to  ferve  on  juries,  if 
we  can  be  admitted  to  ferve  in  lucrative  employments.  CRI.  But  what 
if  the  government  fhould  injoin,  that  every  one,  before  he  was  fworn 
into  office,  fhould  make  the  fame  declaration  which  Dorcon  was  requir- 
ed to  make  ? ALC.  God  forbid ! I hope  there  is  no  fiich  defign  on  foot. 
CRI.  Whatever  defigns  may  be  on  foot,  thus  much  is  certain:  the 
chriftian  reformed  religion  is  a principal  part  and  corner-ftone  of  our 
free  conftitution  j and  I verily  think,  the  only  thing  that  makes  us  de- 
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(erving  of  freedom,  or  capable  of  enjoying  it.  Freedom  is  either  a 
blefling  or  a curfe  as  men  ufe  it.  And  to  me  it  feems,  that  if  our  reli- 
gion were  once  deftroyed  from  among  us,  and  thofe  notions,  which  pafs 
for  prejudices  of  a chriftian  education,  erafed  from  the  minds  of  Brito?iSy 
the  beft  thing  that  could  befal  us  would  be  the  lofsof  our  freedom.  Sure- 
ly a people  wherein  there  is  fuch  reftlefs  ambition,  fuch  high  fpirits,  fuch 
animofity  of  fadlion,  fo  great  interefts  in  conteft,  fuch  unbounded  li- 
cence of  fpeech  and  prefs,  amidft  fo  much  wealth  and  luxury,  nothing 
but  thofe  veteres  avice^  which  you  pretend  to  extirpate,  could  have  hi- 
therto kept  from  ruin. 

XXXVI.  Under  the  chriftian  religion  this  nation  hath  been  greatly 
improved.  From  a fort  of  favages,  we  have  grown  civil,  polite,  and 
learned : we  have  made  a decent  and  noble  figure  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And,  as  our  religion  decreafeth,  I am  afraid  we  (hall  be  found 
to  have  declined.  Why  then  (hould  we  perfift  in  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment ? ALC,  One  would  think,  Crito^  you  had  forgot  the  many  calami- 
ties occafioned  by  church-men  and  religion.  CRL  And  one  would  think, 
you  had  forgot  what  was  anfwered  this  very  day  to  that  objedion.  But, 
not  to  repeat  eternally  the  fame  things,  I (hall  obferve  in  the  firft  place, 
that  if  we  refled  on  the  paft  flate  of  chriftendom,  and  of  our  country 
in  particular,  with  our  feuds  and  fadions  fubfifting  while  we  were  all 
of  the  fame  religion,  for  inftance,  that  of  the  white  and  red  rofes,  fo 
violent  and  bloody  and  of  fuch  long  continuance;  we  can  have  no  af- 
furance  that  thole  ill  humours,  which  have  (ince  (hewn  themfelves  un- 
der the  mafque  of  religion,  would  not  have  broke  out  with  fome  other 
pretext,  if  this  had  been  wanting.  I obferve  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
if  will  not  follow  from  any  obfervations  you  can  make  on  our  hiftory, 
that  the  evils,  accidentally  occafioned  by  religion,  bear  any  proportion 
either  to  the  good  efleds  it  hath  really  produced,  or  the  evils  it  hath 
prevented.  Laftly,  I obferve,  that  the  beft  things  may  by  accident  be 
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the  occafion  of  evil ; which  accidental  effedt  is  not,  to  fpeak  properly 
and  truly,  produced  by  the  good  thing  itfelf,  but  by  fome  evil  thing, 
which,  being  neither  part,  property,  nor  efFe£l  of  it,  happens  to  be  joined 
with  it.  But  I fhould  be  afhamed  to  infift  and  enlarge  on  fo  plain  a 
point,  and  fhall  only  add  that,  whatever  evils  this  nation  might  have  for- 
merly fuftained  from  fuperftition,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  will  fay,,  the 
evils  felt  or  apprehended  at  prefent  are  from  that  quarter.  Prieftcraft  is 
not  the  reigning  diftemper  at  this  day.  And  furely  it  will  be  owned, 
that  a wife  man,  who  takes  upon  him  to  be  vigilant  for  the  public  weal, 
fhould  touch  proper  things  at  proper  times,  and  not  prefcribe  for  a for- 
feit when  the  diftemper  is  a confumption.  ALC.  I think  we  have  fufE- 
ciently  difculTed  the  fubjed  of  this  day’s  conference.  And  now,  let  Lyfi~ 
cles  take  it  as  he  will,  I muft  in  regard  to  my  own  charader,  as  a fair 
impartial  adverfary,  acknowledge  there  is  fomething  in  what  Crito  hath 
faid  upon  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  chriftian  religion.  I will  even  own  to 
you  that  fome  of  our  fed  are  for  allowing  it  a toleration.  I remember, 
at  a meeting  of  feveral  ingenious  men,  after  much  debate  we  came  fuc- 
ceflively  to  divers  refolutions.  The  firft  was,  that  no  religion  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  ftate : but  this  on  more  mature  thought  was  judged 
impradicable.  The  fecond  was  that  all  religions  ftiould  be  tolerated, 
but  none  countenanced  except  athei fm : but  it  was  apprehended,  that 
this  might  breed  contentions  among  the  lower  fort  of  people.  We 
came  therefore  to  conclude  in  the  third  place,  that  fome  religion  or  other 
ftiould  be  eftablilhed  for  the  ule  of  the  vulgar.  And  after  a long  difpute 
what  this  religion  ftiould  be,  Lyfis,  a brifk  young  man,  perceiving  no  figns 
of  agreement,  propofed  that  the  prefent  religion  might  be  tolerated,  till  a 
better  was  found.  But  allowing  it  to  be  expedient,  I can  never  think  it 
true,  fo  long  as  there  lie  unanfvverable  objedions  againft  it,  which  if  you 
pleafe,  I lhall  take  the  liberty  to  propofe  at  our  next  meeting.  To  which 
we  all  agreed. 
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The  sixth  DIALOGUE. 

I.  Points  agreed.  II.  Sundry  pretences  to  revelation.  III.  Uncertainty  of 
tradition.  IV.  ObjeB  and  ground  of  faith.  V.  Some  books  difputed, 
others  evidently  fpurious.  VI.  Stile  and  compoftion  of  holy  fcripture.' 
VII.  Difficulties  occurring  therein.  Vi  I.  Obfcurity  not  always  a defedl. 
IX.  Infpiration  neither  impoffible  nor  abfurd.  X.  ObjeBions  from  the 
form  and  matter  of  divine  revelation.^  confidered.  XI.  Infidelity  an  effeB 
of  narrownefs  and  prejudice.  XII.  Articles  of  chrifiian  faith  not  unrea- 
fonable.  XIII.  Guilt  the  natural  parent  of  fear.  XIV.  Phings  unknown., 
reduced  to  the  fiandard  of  what  men  know.  XV.  Prejudices  agdinfi  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  XVI.  Ignorance  of  the  divine  ceconomy.,  a 
fource  of  difficulties.  XVII.  Wifdom  of  God.,  foolifionefs  to  man.  XV II I. 
Reafon,  no  blind  guide.  XIX.  Ufefulnefs  of  divine  revelation.  XX. 
Prophecies,  whence  obfcure.  XXL  Eafiern  accounts  of  time  older  th^n 
the  Mofaic.  XXII.  Sthe  humour  of  ^Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Chaldeans, 
and  other  nations  extending  their  antiquity  beyond  truth,  accounted  for. 
XXIII.  Reafons  confirming  the  Mofaic  account.  XXiV.  Profane  hifio- 
rians  inconfifient.  XXV.  Celfus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  XXVI.  Phe 
iefiimony  of  confidered.  XXVIJ.  Attefiation  of  Jews  and  Gen- 

tiles to  chrifiianity.  XXVIII.  Forgeries  and  herefies.  XXIX.  "judgr 
ment  and  attention  of  minute  .philofophers.  XXX.  Faith  and  miracles. 
XXXI.  Probable  arguments,  a fufficient  ground  of  faith.  XXXII.  Fhe 
chrifiian  religion  able  to  fiand  the  teji  of  rational  inquiry. 

I.TT'hE  following  day  being  Sunday,  our  philofophers  lay  long  in 
bed,  while  the  reft  of  us  went  to  church  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  we  dined  at  Euphranor  s,  and  after  evening  fervice  returned  to 
the  two  philofophers,  whom  we  found  in  the  library.  They  told  us, 
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that,  if  there  was  a God,  he  was  prefent  every  where,  as  well  as  at 
church  j and  that  If  we  had  been  ferving  him  one  way,  they  did  not 
negledl  to  do  as  much  another  j inafmuch  as  a free  exercife  of  reafon 
muft  be  allowed  the  moft  acceptable  fervice  and  worlhip,  that  a rati- 
onal creature  can  offer  to  its  creator.  However,  faid  Alciphron^  if  you, 
gentlemen,  can  but  folve  the  difficulties  which  I ffiall  propofe  to-mor- 
row morning,  I promife  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday.  After  fome  ge- 
neral converfation  of  this  kind,  we  fate  down  to  a light  fupper,  and  the 
next  morning  affembled  at  the  fame  place  as  the  day  before,  where  be- 
ing all  feated,  I obferved,  that  the  foregoing  week  our  conferences  had 
been  carried  on  for  a longer  time,  and  with  lefs  interruption  than  I had 
ever  known,  or  well  could  be,  in  town,  where  mens  hours  are  fo  brok- 
en by  vifits,  bufinefs,  and  amufements,  that  whoever  is  content  to  form 
his  notions  from  converfation  only,  mufl:  needs  have  them  very  Ihatter- 
ed  and  imperfed.  And  what  have  we  got,  replied  Alciphron^  by  all 
thefe  continued  conferences  ? For  my  part,  I thinlt  myfelf  juft  where 
. I was,  with  refped  to  the  main  point  that  divides  us,  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  I anfwered.  That  fo  many  points  had  been  examin- 
ed, difcufled,  and  agreed  between  him  and  his  adverfaries,  that  I hoped 
to  fee  them  come  to  an  intire  agreement  in  the  end.  For  in  the  firft 
place,  faid  I,  the  principles  and  opinions  of  thofe  who  are  called  free- 
thinkers, or  minute  philofophers,  have  been  pretty  clearly  explained.  It 
hath  been  alfo  agreed,  that  vice  is  not  of  that  benefit  to  the  nation, 
which  fome  men  imagine : that  virtue  is  highly  ufeful  to  mankind : but 
that  the  beauty  of  virtue  is  not  alone  fufficient  to  engage  them  in  the 
pradice  of  it : that  therefore  the  belief  of  a God  and  providence  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  the  ftate,  and  tolerated  in  good  company,  as  a ufe- 
ful notion.  Further,  it  hath  been  proved  that  there  is  a God:  that  it  is 
reafonable  to  worffiiphim:  and  that  the  worffiip,  faith,  and  principles 
prefcribed  by  the  chriftian  religion  have  a ufeful  tendency.  Admit,  re- 
plied Alciphi-on-i  addreffing  himfelf  to  Crlto^  all  that  Dion  faith  to  be 
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true : yet  this  doth  not  hinder  my  being  juft  where  I was,  with  refped 
to  the  main  point.  Since  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  that  proves  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  religion : though  each  of  thofe  particulars  enumerated 
may,  perhaps,  prejudice  in  its  favour.  I am  therefore  to  fufped  my- 
felf  at  prefent  for  a prejudiced  perfon  j prejudiced,  I fay,  in  favour  of 
chriftianity.  This,  as  I am  a lover  of  truth,  puts  me  upon  my  guard 
againft  deception.  I muft  therefore  look  fharp,  and  well  conftder  every 
ftep  I take. 

II.  CRL  You  may  remember,  Alciphron,  you  propofed  for  the  fub- 
je(ft  of  our  prefent  conference  the  conftderation  of  certain  difficulties 
and  objections,  which  you  had  to  offer  againft  the  chriftian  religion. 
We  are  now  ready  to  hear  and  confider  whatever  you  fhall  think  fit 
to  produce  of  that  kind.  Atheifm,  and  a wrong  notion  of  chriftianity, 
as  of  fomething  hurtful  to  mankind,  are  great  prejudices-,  the  removal 
of  which  may  difpofe  a man  to  argue  with  candor  and  fubmit  to  rea- 
fonable  proof : but  the  removing  prejudices  againft  an  opinion,  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  prejudicing  in  its  favour.  It  may  be  hoped  therefore,  that 
you  will  be  able  to  do  juftice  to  your  caufe,  without  being  fond  of  it. 
ALC,  O Crito ! that  man  may  thank  his  ftars  to  whom  nature  hath  giv- 
en a fublime  foul,  who  can  raife  himfelf  above  popular  opinions,  and, 
looking  down  on  the  herd  of  mankind,  behold  them  fcattered  over  the 
furface  of  the  whole  earth,  divided  and  fubdivided  into  numberlefs  na- 
tions and  tribes,  differing  in  notions  and  tenets,  as  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  drefs.  The  man  who  takes  a general  view  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants,  from  this  lofty  ftand,  above  the  reach  of  prejudice,  feems 
to  breathe  a purer  air,  and  to  fee  by  a clearer  light:  but  how  to  impart 
this  clear  and  extenfive  view  to  thofe  who  are  wandering  beneath  in  the 
narrow  dark  paths  of  error  ! This  indeed  is  a hard  talk  j but,  hard  as  it 
is,  I fhall  try  if  by  any  means, 

Clara  tua  pojjim  prapandere  lumina  menti.  Lucret. 
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Know  then,  that  all  the  various  cafts  or  feds  of  the  fons  of  men  have 
each  their  faith,  and  their  religious  fyftem,  germinating  and  fprouting 
forth  from  that  common  grain  of  enthufiafra,  which  is  an  original  ingre- 
dient in  the  compoiition  of  human  nature  •,  they  fhall  each  tell  of  inter- 
courfe  with  the  invifible  world,  revelations  from  heaven,  divine  oracles, 
and  the  like.  All  which  pretenfions,  when  I regard  with  an  impartial 
eye,  it  is  impoffible  I ftiould  aifent  to  allj  and  I find  within  myfelf  fome- 
thing  that  withholds  me  from  alfenting  to  any  of  them.  For  although  I 
may  be  willing  to  follow,  fo  far  as  common  fenfe,  and  the  light  of  nature 
lead  j yet  the  fame  reafon  that  bids  me  yield  to  rational  proof,  forbids  me 
to  admit  opinions  without  proof.  This  holds  in  general  againft  all  reve- 
lations whatfoever.  And  be  this  my  firft  objedion  againft  the  chriftian 
in  particular,  CRI.  As  this  objedion  fuppofes  there  is  no  proof  or  reafon 
for  believing  the  chriftian,  if  good  reafon  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  belief 
it  comes  to  nothing.  Now  I prefume  you  will  grant,  the  authority  of  th& 
reporter  is  a true  and  proper  reafon  for  believing  reports : and  the  better 
this  authority,  the  jufter  claim  it  hath  to  our  aifent : but  the  authority  of 
God  is  on  all  accounts  the  beft ; whatever  therefore  comes  from  God,  it 
is  moft  reafonable  to  believe. 

HI.  ALC.  This  I grant  j but  then  it  muft  be  proved  to  come  from  God. 
CRI.  And  are  not  miracles,  and  the  accomplifhments  of  prophecies,  join- 
ed with  the  excellency  of  its  dodrine,  a fufiicient  proof  that  the  chriftian 
religion  came  from  God?  ALC.  Miracles,  indeed,  would  prove  fome- 
thing:  but  what  proof  have  we  of  thefe  miracles?  CRJ.  Proof  of  the 
fame  kind  that  we  have  or  can  have  of  any  fads  done  a great  way  off, 
and  a long  time  ago.  We  have  authentic  accounts  tranfmitted  down  to 
us  from  eye-witnefles,  whom  we  cannot  conceive  tempted  to  impofe  up- 
on us  by  any  human  motive  whatfoever;  inafmuch  as  they  adcd  therein 
contrary  to  their  interefts,  their  prejudices,  and  the  very  principles  in 
which  they  had  been  nurfed  and  educated.  Thefe  accounts  were  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  by  the  unparalleled  fubverfion  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem^  and  the 
difperfion  of  the  JewiJlo  nation,  which  is  a ftariding  teftimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  gofpel,  particularly  of  the  predidions  of  our  blefied  Saviour.  Thefe 
accounts,  within  lefs  than  a century,  were  fpread  throughout  the  world, 
and  believed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  Thefe  fame  accounts  were 
committed  to  writing,  tranflated  into  feveral  languages,  and  handed  down 
with  the  fame  refped  and  confent  of  chriftians  in  the  moft  difiant  church- 
es. Do  you  not  fee,  faid  Alciphron,  flaring  full  at  Crito^  that  all  this  hangs 
by  tradition  ? And  tradition,  take  my  word  for  it,  gives  but  a weak  hold : 
It  is  a chain,  whereof  the  firfl  links  may  be  flronger  than  fleel,  and  yet  the 
lafl  weak  as  wax,  and  brittle  as  glafs.  Imagine  a pidure  copied  fuccef- 
fively  by  an  hundred  painters,  one  from  another ; how  like  mufl  the  laft 
copy  be  to  the  original ! How  lively  and  diftind  will  an  image  be,  after 
an  hundred  refledions  between  two  parallel  mirrours ! Thus  like,  and 
thus  lively  do  I think  a faint  vanilhing  tradition,  at  the  end  of  flxteen  or 
feventeen  hundred  years.  Some  men  have  a falfe  heart,  others  a wrong 
headj  and  where  both  are  true,  the  memory  may  be  treacherous.  Hence 
there  is  flill  Ibmething  added,  Ibmething  omitted,  and  fomething  varied 
from  the  truth : and  the  fum  of  many  fuch  additions,  dedudions,  and  al- 
terations, accumulated  for  feveral  ages,  do,  at  the  foot  of  the  account, 
make  quite  another  thing.  CRL  Ancient  fads  we  may  know  by  tradi- 
tion, oral  or  written : and  this  latter  we  may  divide  into  two  kinds,  pri- 
vate and  public,  as  writings  are  kept  in  the  hands  of  particular  men,  or 
recorded  in  public  archives.  Now  all  thefe  three  forts  of  tradition,  for 
ought  I can  fee,  concur  to  atteft  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  gofpels. 
And  they  are  flrengthened  by  collateral  evidence  from  rites  inftituted, 
feftivals  obferved,  and  monuments  ereded  by  ancient  chriflians,  fuch  as 
churches,  baptifteries,  and  fepulchres.  Now  allowing  your  objedion  holds 
againfl  oral  tradition,  fingly  taken,  yet  I can  think  it  no  fuch  difficult 
thing  to  tranferibe  faithfully.  And  things  once  committed  to  writing, 
are  fecure  from  flips  of  memory,  and  may  with  common  care  be  preferved 
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intire  folong  as  the  manufcript  Ufts:  and  this,  experience  fhewsmay  be 
above  a thoufand  years.  The  Alexandrine  manufcript  is  allowed  to  be 
above  twelve  hundred  years  old  j and  it  is  highly  probable  there  were 
then  extant  copies  four  hundred  years  old.  A tradition  therefore  of  above 
lixteen  hundred  years  old,  need  have  only  two  or  three  links  in  its  chain. 
And  thefe  links,  notwithftanding  that  great  length  of  time,  may  be  very 
found  and  intire.  Since  no  reafonable  man  will  deny,  that  an  ancient 
manufcript  may  be  of  much  the  fame  credit  now,  as  when  it  was  firft 
written.  We  have  it  (m  good  authority,  and  it  feems  probable,  that  the 
primitive  chriftians  were  careful  to  tranfcribe  copies  of  the  gofpels  and 
epiftles  for  their  private  ufe,  and  that  other  copies  were  preferved  as  pub- 
lic records,  in  the  feveral  churches  throughout  the  world,  and  that  por- 
tions thereof  were  conftantly  read  in  their  alTemblies.  Can  more  be  faid 
to  prove  the  writings  of  claffic  authors,  or  antient  records  of  any  kind 
authentic  ? Alciphron^  addrefling  his  difeourfe  to  Puphranor^  faid.  It  is 
one  thing  to  (ilence  an  adverfary,  and  another  to  convince  him.  What 
do  you  think,  Puphranor  t RUPH.  Doubtlefe  it  is.  ALC,  But  what  1 
want,  is  to  be  convinced.  RUPH.  That  point  is  not  fo  clear,  ALG. 
But  if  a man  had  ever  fo  much  mind,  he  cannot  be  convinced  by  proba- 
ble arguments  againll  demonftration.  RUPH.  I grant  he  cannot. 

IV.  ALC.  Now  it  is  as  evident  as  demonftration  can  make  it,  that  no 
divine  faith  can  poffibly  be  built  upon  tradition.  Suppofe  an  honeft  cre- 
dulous countryman  catechifed  and  ledured  every  Sunday  by  his  parifh- 
prieft : it  it  plain  he  believes  in  the  parfon,  and  not  in  God.  He  knows 
nothing  of  revelations,  and  dodrines,  and  miracles,  but  what  the  prieft 
tells  him.  This  he  believes,  and  this  faith  is  purely  human.  If  you  fay 
he  has  the  liturgy  and  the  bible  for  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  the  diffi- 
culty ftill  recurs.  For  as  to^the  fiturgy,  he  pins  his  faith  upon  the  civil 
magiftrate,  as  well  as  the  ecclefiaftic:  neither  of  which  can  pretend  divine 
infpiration.  Then  for  the  bible,  he  takes  both  that  and  his  prayer-book 
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on  truft  from  the  printer,  who,  he  believes,  iriade  true  editions  from  true 
copies.  You  fee  then  faith,  but  what  faith?  faith  in  the  prieft,  in  the 
magiftrate,  in  the  printer,  editor,  tranfcriber,  none  of  which  can  with 
any  pretence  be  called  divine.  I had  the  hint  from  Cratylus\  it  is  a (haft 
out  of  his  quiver,  and  believe  me,  a keen  one.  EUPH.  Let  me  take 
and  make  trial  of  this  fame  fbift  in  ray  hands.  Suppofe  then  your  coun- 
tryman hears  a magiftrate  declare  the  law  from  the  bench,  or  fuppofe  he 
reads  it  in  a ftatute  book.  What  think  you,  is  the  printer  or  the  juftice 
the  true  and  proper  objefl  of  his  faith  and  fubmiflion  ? Or  do  you  ac- 
knowledge a higher  authority  whereon  to  found  thofe  loyal  ads,  and  in 
which  they  do  really  terminate?  Again  fuppofe  you  read  a paffage  in 
'Tacitus  that  you  believe  true  j would  you  fay  you  affented  to  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  printer  or  tranfcriber  rather  than  the  hiftorian  ? ALC. 
Perhaps  1 would,  and  perhaps  I would  not.  I do  not  think  myfelf  obliged 
to  anfwer  thefe  points.  What  is  this  but  transferring  the  queftion  from 
one  fubjed  to  another  ? That  which  we  confidered  was  neither  law  nor 
prophane  hiftory,  but  religious  tradition,  and  divine  faith.  I fee  plainly 
what  you  aim  at,  but  fhall  never  take  for  an  anfwer  to  one  difficulty,  the 
darting  of  another.  CRI.  O Alciphroriy  there  is  no  taking  hold  of  you, 
who  exped  that  others  ffiould  (as  you  were  pleafed  to  exprefs  it)  hold  fair 
and  ftand  firm,  while  you  plucked  out  their  prejudices:  how  fhall  he  ar- 
gue with  you  but  from  your  conceffions,  and  how  can  he  know  what  you 
grant  except  you  will  be  pleafed  to  tell  him  ? EUPH.  But  to  fave  you 
the  trouble,  for  once  I will  fuppofe  an  anfwer.  My  quefiion  admits  but 
of  two  anfwers  j take  your  choice.  From  the  one  it  will  follow,  that  by 
a parity  of  reafon  we  can  eafily  conceive,  how  a man  may  have  divine 
faith,  though  he  never  felt  infpiration  or  faw  a miracle  : inafmuch  as  it  is 
equally  poffible  for  the  mind,  through  whatever  conduit,  oral  or  fcriptu- 
ral,  divine  revelation  be  derived,  to  carry  its  thought  and  fubraiffion  up 
to  the  fource  and  terminate  its  faith,  not  in  human  but  in  divine  autho- 
rity: not  in  the  inflrument  or  veflel  of  conveyance,  but  in  the  great  ori- 
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gin  itfelf  as  its  proper  and  true  objed.  From  the  other  anfwer  it  will 
follow,  that  you  introduce  a general  fcepticifm  into  human  knowledge, 
and  break  down  the  hinges  on  which  civil  government,  and  all  the  affairs 
of  the  world  turn  and  depend : in  a word,  that  you  wobld  deflroy  human 
faith  to  get  rid  of  divine.  And  how  this  agrees  with  your  profefTing  that 
you  want  to  be  convinced  I leave  you  to  confider. 

V.  ALC.  I fhould  in  earneft  be  glad  to  be  convinced  one  way  or  other, 
and  come  to  fome  conclulion.  But  I have  fo  many  objedions  in  (lore, 
you  are  not  to  count  much  upon  getting  over  one.  Depend  on  it  you 
fhall  find  me  behave  like  a gentleman  and  lover  of  truth.  I will  propofe 
my  objedions  briefly  and  plainly,  and  accept  of  reafonable  anfwers  as  faft 
as  you  can  give  them.  Come,  Euphranor^  make  the  moft  of  your  tradi- 
tion; you  can  never  make  that  a conflant  and  univerfal  one,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unknown,  or  at  befl  difputed  in  the  church 
for  feveral  ages : and  this  is  the  cafe  of  the  canon  of  the  new  Teflament. 
For  though  we  have  now  a canon  as  they  call  it  fettled ; every  one 
mufl  fee  and  own  that  tradition  cannot  grow  flronger  by  age ; and  that 
what  was  uncertain  in  the  primitive  times  cannot  be  undoubted  in  the 
fubfequent.  What  fay  you  to  this,  Euphranor  ? EUPH.  I fliould  be  glad 
to  conceive  your  meaning  clearly  before  I return  an  anfwer.  It  feems  to 
me  this  objedion  of  yours  fuppofeth,  that  where  a tradition  hath  been 
conflant  and  undifputed,  fuch  tradition  may  be  admitted  as  a proof,  but 
that  where  the  tradition  is  defedive,  the  proof  mufl  be  fb  too.  Is  this 
your  meaning.?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Confequently  the  gofpels  and 
epiftles  of  St.  Paul^  which  were  univerfally  received  in  the  beginning,  and 
never  fince  doubted  of  by  the  church,  mufl,  notwithflanding  this  objec- 
tion, be  in  reafon  admitted  for  genuine.  And  if  thefe  books  contain,  as 
they  really  do,  all  thofe  points  that  come  into  controverfy  between  you 
and  me;  what  need  I difpute  with  you  about  the  authority  of  fome  other 
books  of  the  new  Teflament,  which  came  later  to  be  generally  known 
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and  received  in  the  church  ? If  a man  affents  to  the  undifputed  books  he 
is  no  longer  an  infidel  j though  he  fhould  not  hold  the  revelations,  or  the 
epiftle  of  St.  James  or  Jude^  or  the  latter  of  St.  Peter ^ or  the  two  lafl:  of  St. 
John  to  be  canonical.  The  additional  authority  of  thefe  portions  of  holy 
fcripture  may  have  its  weight,  in  particular  controverfies  between  chrif- 
tians,  but  can  add  nothing  to  arguments  againft  an  infidel  as  fuch.  Where- 
fore though  I believe  good  reafons  may  be  affigned  for  receiving  thefe 
books,  yet  thefe  reafons  feem  now  befide  our  purpofe.  When  you  are  a 
chriftian  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  argue  this  point.  And  you  will 
be  the  nearer  being  fo,  if  the  way  be  fiiortened  by  omitting  it  for  the 
prefent.  ALC.  Not  fo  near  neither  as  you  perhaps  imagine : fear,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  fair  and  plaufible  things  you  may  fay  about  tradition, 
whenl  confider  the  fpirit  of  forgery  which  reigned  in  the  primitive  times, 
and  refled  on  the  feveral  gofpels,  ads,  and  epiftles  attributed  to  the  apof- 
ties,  which  yet  are  acknowledged  to  be  fpurious,  I confefs,  I cannot  help 
fufpeding  the  whole.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron^  do  you  fufped  all 
Plato's  writings  for  fpurious,  becaufe  the  dialogue  upon  death,  for  inftance, 
is  allowed  to  be  fo  ? Or  will  you  admit  none  of  Pullfs  writings  to  be  ge- 
nuine, becaufe  Sigonius  impofed  a book  of  his  own  writing  for  Pullys  trea- 
tife  de  Coafolatione^  and  the  impofiure  palfed  for  fome  time  on  the  world? 
ALC.  Suppofe  I admit  for  the  works  of  Lully  and  Plato  thofe  that  com- 
monly pafs  for  fuch.  What  then  ? EUPPL  Why  then  I would  fain 
know,  whether  it  be  equal  and  impartial  in  a free-thinker,  to  meafure 
the  credibility  of  profane  and  facred  books  by  a different  rule.  Let  us 
know  upon  what  foot  we  chriftians  are  to  argue  with  minute  philofophersj 
whether  we  may  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  common  maxims  in  logic  and 
criticifm  ? If  we  may,  be  pleafed  to  aflign  a reafon  why  fuppofititious  wri- 
tings, which  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  and  matter  bear  vifible  marks  of 
impofiure,  and  have  accordingly  been  rejedled  by  the  church,  can  be 
made  an  argument  againft  thofe  which  have  been  univerfally  received, 
and  handed  down  by  an  unanimous  conftant  tradition.  There  have  been 
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in  all  ages  and  in  all  great  focietles  of  men,  many  capricious,  vain  or  wick- 
ed impoftors,  who  for  different  ends  have  abufed  the  world  by  fpurious 
writings,  and  created  work  for  critics  both  in  profane  and  facred  learning. 
And  it  would  feem  as  filly  to  rejed  the  true  writings  of  profane  authors 
for  the  fake  of  the  fpurious,  as  it  would  feem  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  among  the  heretics  and  feveral  feds  of  chriftians,  there  fhould  be 
none  capable  of  the  like  impoflure. 

VI.  ALC.  But,  be  the  tradition  ever  fo  well  attefted,.  and  the  books 
ever  fo  genuine,  yet  I cannot  fuppofe  them  wrote  by  perfons  divinely  in- 
fpired,  fo  long  as  I fee  in  them  certain  charaders  inconfiftent  with  fuch 
a fuppofition.  Surely  the  pureft  language,  the  mofl  perfed  ftyle,  the 
exadeft  method,  and  in  a word  all  the  excellencies  of  good  writing, 
might  be  expeded  in  a piece  compofed  or  didated  by  the  fpirit  of  God  r 
but  books,  wherein  we  find  the  reverfe  of  all  this,  it  were  impious,  not  to 
rejed,  but  to  attribute  to  the  divinity.  EUPH.  Say,  Alciphron^  are  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  ocean  bounded  by  ftraight  lines?  Are  the  hills 
and  mountains  exad  cones  or  pyramids  ? or  the  ft ars  caft  into  regular 
figures  ? ALC.  They  are  not.  EUPH,  But  in  the  works  of  infeds,  we 
may  obferve  figures  as  exad  as  if  they  were  drawn  by  the  rule  and  com- 
pafs.  ALC.  We  may.  EUPH.  Should  it  not  feem  therefore  that  a re- 
gular exadnefs,  or  fcrupulous  attention  to  what  men  call,  the  rules  of  art, 
is  not  obferved  in  the  great  produdions  of  the  author  of  nature  ? ALC» 
It  fhould.  EUPH.  And  when  a great  prince  declareth  his  will  in  laws 
and  edids  to  his  fubjeds,  is  he  careful  about  a pure  ftyle  or  elegant  com- 
pofition?  Does  he  not  leave  his  fecretaries  and  clerks  to  exprefs  his  fenfe 
in  their  own  words  ? Is  not  the  phrafe  on  fuch  occafions  thought  proper 
if  it  conveys  as  much  as  was  intended  ? And  would  not  the  divine  ftrain 
of  certain  modern  critics  be  judged  affeded  and  improper  for  fuch  ufes? 
ALC.  It  muft  be  owned,  laws,  and  edids,  and  grants,  for  foloecifm  and 
tautology,  are  very  offenfive  to  the  harmonious  ears  of  a fine  writer. 
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EUPH.  Why  then  Ihould  we  expe£l  in  the  oracles  of  God  an  exadnefs, 
that  would  be  mifbecoming  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  earthly  mo- 
narch, and  which  bears  no  proportion  or  refemblance  to  the  magnificent 
works  of  the  creation  ? j4LC.  But  granting  that  a nice  regard  to  parti- 
cles and  critical  rules  is  a thing  too  little  and  mean  to  be  expeded  in  di- 
vine revelations;  and  that  there  is  more  force  and  fpirit  and  true  greatnefs 
in  a negligent,  unequal  ftyle,  than  in  the  well-turned  periods  of  a po- 
lite writer;  yet  what  is  all  this  to  the  bald  and  flat  compofitions  of  thofe 
you  call  the  divine  penmen  ? I can  never  be  perfuaded,  the  fupreme  Be- 
ing would  pick  out  the  pooreft  and  meaneft  of  fcribblers  for  his  fecretaries. 
EUPH.  O Alciphron^  if  I durft  follow  my  own  judgment,  I Ihould  be 
apt  to  think  there  are  noble  beauties  in  the  ftyle  of  the  holy  fcripture : 
in  the  narrative  parts,  a flrain  fb  Ample  and  unaffeded ; in  the  devotional 
and  prophetic,  fo  animated  and  fublime ; and  in  the  dodrinal  parts  fuch 
an  air  of  dignity  and  authority  as  feems  to  fpeak  their  original  divine.  But 
I fliall  not  enter  into  a difpute  about  talle;  much  lefs  fet  up  my  judgment 
on  fo  nice  a point  againft  that  of  the  wits,  and  men  of  genius,  with  which 
your  fed  abounds.  And  I have  no  temptation  to  it,  inafmuch  as  it 
feems  to  me,  the  oracles  of  God  are  not  the  lefs  fo  for  being  delivered  in 
a plain  drefs,  rather  than  in  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom.  ALC. 
This  may  perhaps  be  an  apology  for  fome  fimplicity  and  negligence  in 
writing. 

VII.  But  what  apology  can  be  made  for  nonfenfe,  crude  nonfenfe .?  of 
which  I could  eafily  aflign  many  inftances,  having  once  in  my  life  read 
the  fcripture  through  with  that  very  view.  Look  here,  faid  he,  opening 
a bible,  in  the  forty-ninth  pfalm,  the  author  begins  very  magnificently, 
calling  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  give  ear,  and  affuring  them 
his  mouth  fhall  fpeak  of  wifdom,  and  the  meditation  of  his  heart  fliall  be 
of  underftanding. 

^id  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promijfor  hiatu  f 
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He  hath  no  fooner  done  with  his  preface,  but  he  puts  this  fenfelefs 
queftion.  “ Wherefore  fhould  I fear  in  the  days  of  evil  j when  the  wick- 
“ ednefs  of  my  heels  fhall  compafs  me  about  ?”  The  iniquity  of  my  heels! 
What  nonfenfe  after  fuch  a folemn  introdudion  1 EUPH.  For  my  own 
part,  I have  naturally  weak  eyes,  and  know  there  are  many  things  that 
I cannot  fee,  which  are  neverthelefs  diftindly  feen  by  others.  1 do  not 
therefore  conclude  a thing  to  be  abfolutely  inviliblej  becaufe  it  is  fb  to 
me : and  fince  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  with  my  underftanding  as  it  is 
with  my  eyes,  I dare  not  pronounce  a thing  to  be  nonfenfe,  becaufe  I 
do  not  underftand  it.  Of  this  pafTage  many  interpretations  are  given. 
The  word  rendered  heels  may  fignify  fraud  or  fupplantation : by  fome  it 
is  tranflated  paft  wickednefs,  the  heel  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot ; 
by  others  iniquity  in  the  end  of  my  days,  the  heel  being  one  extremity 
of  the  body;  by  fome  the  iniquity  of  my  enemies  that  may  fupplant  mej 
by  others  my  own  faults  or  iniquities  which  I have  paffed  over  as  light 
matters,  and  trampled  under  my  feet  Some  render  it  the  iniquity  of 
my  ways ; others  my  tranfgreffions  which  are  like  flips  and  Hidings  of  the 
heel : and  after  all  might  not  this  expreffion  fo  harfh  and  odd  to  Englijh 
ears  have  been  very  natural  and  obvious  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which, 
as  every  other  language,  had  its  idioms  ? the  force  and  propriety  where- 
of may  as  eafily  be  conceived  loft  in  a long  tracft:  of  time,  as  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  fome  Hebrew  words,  which  are  not  now  intelligible,  though  no 
body  doubts  but  they  had  once  a meaning  as  well  as  the  other  words  of 
that  language.  Granting  therefore  that  certain  palfages  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
ture  may  not  be  underftood,  it  will  not  thence  follow  that  its  penmen 
wrote  nonfenfe  ? for  1 conceive  nonfenfe  to  be  one  thing,  and  unintelli- 
gible another.  CRL  An  EnglijJo  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  one 
day  entertaining  fome  foreigners  at  his  houfe,  fent  a fervant  to  know  the 
occafion  of  a fudden  tumult  in  the  yard,  who  brought  him  word,  the 
horfes  were  fallen  together  by  the  ears:  his  guefts  inquiring  what  the 
matter  was,  he  tranflates  it  literally  j les  cheyaux  Jont  tombez  enjemble  far 
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les  oreilles.  Which  made  them  flare  j what  expreflhd  a very  plain  fenfe 
in  the  original  Engltjh^  being  incomprehenfible  when  rendered  word  for 
word  into  French : and  I remember  to  have  heard  a man  excufe  the 
bulls  of  his  countrymen,  by  fuppofing  them  fo  many  literal  tranflations. 
EUPH.  But  not  to  grow  tedious,  I refer  to  the  critics  and  commenta- 
tors where  you  will  find  the  ufe  of  this  remark,  which  clearing  up  feve- 
ral  obfcure  palTages  you  took  for  nonfenfe,  may  poflibly  incline  you  to 
fufped;  your  own  judgment  of  the  refl.  In  this  very  pfalrn  you  have 
pitched  on,  the  good  fenfe  and  moral  contained  in  what  follows,  fhould, 
methinks,  make  a candid  reader  judge  favourably  of  the  original  fenfe 
of  the  author,  in  that  part  which  he  could  not  underfland.  Say,  j4/ci-' 
phron^  in  reading  the  dailies,  do  you  forthwith  conclude  every  paffage 
to  be  nonfenfe,  that  you  cannot  make  fenfe  of?  ALC.  By  no  means ; 
difficulties  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  rife  from  different  idioms,  old  cufloms, 
hints  and  allufions,  clear  in  one  time  or  place,  and  obfcure  in  another. 
EUPH.  And  why  will  you  not  judge  of  feripture  by  the  fame  rule. 
Thofe  fources  of  obfeurity  you  mention  are  all  common  both  to  facred 
and  profane  writings : and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  an  exader  knowledge 
in  language  and  circumflances  would  in  both,  caufe  difficulties  to  vanifli 
like  fhades  before  the  light  of  the  fun.  'Jeremiah  to  deferibe  a furious 
invader  faith ; Behold^  he  Jloall  come  up  as  a lion  from  the  fwellmg  cf  Jor- 
dan againji  the  habitation  of  the firong.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  this 
paffage  odd  and  improper,  and  that  it  had  been  more  reafonable  to  have 
faid,  a lion  from  the  mountain  or  the  defart.  But  travellers,  as  an  ingeni- 
ous man  obferves,  who  have  feen  the  river  Jordan  bounded  by  low  lands 
with  many  reeds  or  thickets  affording  fhelter  to  wild  beafls,  (which  be- 
ing fuddenly  diflodged  by  a rapid  overflowing  of  the  river,  rufli  into  the 
upland  country)  perceive  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  comparifoilj  and 
that  the  difficulty  proceeds,  not  from  nonfenfe  in  the  writer,  but  from 
ignorance  in  the  reader.  It  is  needlefs  to  amafs  together  inflances  which 
may  be  found  in  every  commentator:  I only  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
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fometlmes  men,  looking  higher  of  deeper  than  they  need  for  a pro- 
found or  remote  fenfe,  overlook  the  natural  obvious  fenfe,  lying,  if  I may 
fo  fay,  at  their  feet,  and  fo  make  difficulties  inftead  of  finding  them. 
This  feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  that  celebrated  paffage,  which  hath  created 
fo  much  work  in  St.  Paul’s  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians.  ‘ What  Ihall 
‘ they  do  which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rife  not  at  all  ? why 
‘ are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?’  I remember  to  have  heard  this 
text  explained  by  Laches  the  vicar  of  our  pariffi  to  my  neighbour  Ly- 
con^  who  was  much  perplexed  about  its  meaning.  ' If  it  had  been  tranf- 
lated  as  it  might  very  juftly,  baptized  for  the  fake  of  the  dead.,  I do  not  fee, 
faid  Laches,  why  people  ffiould  be  puzzled  about  the  fenfe  of  this  paf- 
fage j for  tell  me,  I befeech  you,  for  whofe  fake  do  you  think  thofe 
chriftians  were  baptized  ? For  whofe  fake,  anfwered  Lycon,  but  their 
own  ? How  do  you  mean,  for  their  own  fake  in  this  life,  or  the  next  ? 
Doubtlefs  in  the  next,  for  it  was  plain  they  could  get  nothing  by  it  in 
this.  They  were  then,  replied  Laches,  baptized  not  for  the  fake  of 
themfelves  while  living,  but  for  the  fake  of  themfelves  when  deadj  not 
for  the  living,  but  the  dead.  I grant  it.  Baptifm  therefore  mull  have 
been  to  them  a fruitlefs  thing,  if  the  dead  rife  not  at  all.  It  muft.  Whence 
Laches  inferred,  that  St.  Pauh s argument  was  clear  and  pertinent  for  the 
refurredion : and  Lycon  allowed  it  to  be  argumentum  ad  hominem  to 
thofe  who  had  fought  baptifm.  There  is  then,  concluded  Laches,  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  fuppofing,  that  living  men  were  in  thofe  days  baptized  in- 
fiead  of  thofe  who  died  without  baptifm,  or  of  running  into  any  other 
odd  fuppofitions,  or  ftrained  and  far-fetched  interpretations  to  make  fenfe 
of  this  paffage.  ALC.  Here  and  there  a difficult  paffage  may  be  clear- 
ed : but  there  are  many  which  no  art  or  wit  of  man  can  account  for. 
What  fay  you  to  thofe  difeoveries,  made  by  fome  of  our  learned  writers, 
of  falfe  citations  from  the  old  teftament  found  in  the  gofpel  ? EUPH. 
That  fome  few  paffages  are  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  new  teftament, 
out  of  the  old,  and  by  the  fathers  out  of  the  new,  which  are  not  in  fo 
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many  words  to  be  found  in  them,  is  no  new  difcovery  of  minute  philo- 
fbphers,  but  known  and  obferved  long  before  by  chriftian  WTiters ; who 
have  made  no  fcruple  to  grant,  that  fome  things  might  have  been  infertr- 
ed  by  carelefs  or  miftaken  tranfcribers  into  the  text,  from  the  margin, 
others  left  out,  and  others  altered  j whence  fo  many  various  readings. 
But  thefe  are  things  of  fmall  moment,  and  that  all  other  ancient  authors 
have  been  fubjedt  toj  and  upon  which  no  point  of  dodrine  depends, 
which  may  not  be  proved  without  them.  Nay  further,  if  it  be  any  ad- 
vantage to  your  caule,  it  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  eighteenth  Pfahn^ 
as  recited  in  the  twenty  fecond  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  Samuel, 
varies  in  above  forty  places,  if  you  regard  every  little  verbal  or  literal 
difference : and  that  a critic  may  now  and  then  difcover  fmall  variati- 
ons, is  what  no  body  can  deny.  But  to  make  the  mofl  of  thefe  concef- 
lions,  what  can  you  infer  from  them,  more  than  that  the  delign  of  the 
holy  fcripture  was  not  to  make  us  exadly  knowing  in  circumftantials  ? 
and  that  the  fpirit  did  not  didate  every  particle  and  lyllable,  or  preferve 
them  from  every  minute  alteration  by  miracle  ? which  to  believe,  would 
look  like  rabinical  fuperftition.  ALC.  But  what  marks  of  divinity  can 
poflibly  be  in  writings  which  do  not  reach  the  exadnefs  even  of  human 
art  ? EUPH.  I never  thought  nor  expeded  that  the  holy  fcripture  fhould 
fhew  itfelf  divine,,  by  a circumftantial  accuracy  of  narration,  by  exad- 
nefs of  method,  by  ftridly  obferving  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and 
criticifm,  in  harmonious  periods,  in  elegant  and  choice  expreffions,  or 
in  technical  definitions  and  partitions.  Thefe  things  would  look  too  like 
a human  compofition.  Methinks  there  is  in  that  fimple,  unaffeded, 
artlefs,  unequal,  bold,  figurative  flyle  of  the  holy  fcripture,  a charader 
fingularly  great  and  majeftic,  and  that  looks  more  like  divine  infpiration, 
than  any  other  compofition  that  1 know.  But,  as  I fald  before,  I fliall 
not  difpute  a point  of  criticifm  with  the  gentlemen  of  your  fed,  who,  it 
feems,  are  the  modern  flandard  for  wit  and  tafie.  ALC.  Well,  I fhall 
not  infill  on  fmall  flips,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  citing  or  tranfcribing:  and 
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I freely  own,  that  repetitions,  want  of  method,  or  want  of  exadnefs  in 
circumftances,  are  not  the  things  that  chiefly  flick  with  mej  no  more 
than  the  plain  patriarchal  manners,  or  the  peculiar  ufages  and  cufloms 
of  the  Jews  and  firft  chriflians  fo  different  from  ours  j and  that  to  rejedl 
the  fcripture  on  fuch  accounts  would  be  to  ad  like  thofe  French  wits, 
who  cenfure  Homer  becaufe  they  do  not  find  in  him  the  flyle,  notions 
and  manners  of  their  own  age  and  country.  Was  there  nothing  elfe  to 
divide  us,  I fhould  make  no  great  difficulty  of  owning,  that  a popular 
uncorred  flyle  might  anfwer  the  general  ends  of  revelation,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  a more  critical  and  exad  one : but  the  obfeurity  flill  flicks  with 
me.  Methinks  if  the  fupreme  being  had  fpoke  to  man,  he  would  have 
fpoke  clearly  to  him,  and  that  the  word  of  God  fhould  not  need  a 
comment. 

VIII.  EUPH.  You  feem,  Alciphron,  to  think  obfeurity  a defed;  but 
if  it  fhould  prove  to  be  no  defedj  there  would  then  be  no  force  in  this 
objedion.  ALC,  I grant  there  would  not.  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  are 
not  fpeech  and  flyle  inflrumental  to  convey  thoughts  and  notions,  to 
beget  knowledge,  opinion,  and  affent  ? ALC.  This  is  true.  EUPH, 
And  is  not  the  perfedion  of  an  inflrument  to  be  meafured  by  the  ufe 
to  which  it  is  fubfer vient ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  What  therefore  is  a 
defed  in  one  inflrument,  may  be  none  in  another.  For  inflance,  edg- 
ed tools  are  in  general  defigned  to  cut  j but  the  ufes  of  an  axe 
and  a razor  being  different,  it  is  no  defed  in  an  ax,  that  it  hath 
not  the  keen  edge  of  a razor ; nor  in  a razor,  that  it  hath  not  the 
weight  or  flrength  of  an  ax.  ALC.  I acknowledge  this  to  be  true. 
EUPH.  And  may  we  not  fay  in  general,  that  every  inflrument  is  per- 
fed,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  or  intention  of  him  who  ufeth  it  ? ALC. 
We  may.  EUPH.  Hence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  no  man’s  fpeech  is  de- 
fedive  in  point  of  clearnefs,  though  it  fhould  not  be  intelligible  to  all  men, 
if  it  be  fufficiently  fo  to  thofe  who,  he  intended,  fhould  underfland  it  j or 
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though  it  fhould  not  in  all  parts  be  equally  clear,  or  convey  a perfe<ft 
knowledge,  where  he  intended  only  an  imperfect  hint.  ALC.  It  feems 
lb.  EUPH.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  know  the  intention  of  the  fpeak- 
er,  to  be  able  to  know  whether  his  ftyle  be  obfcure  through  defed  or  de- 
lign?  ALC.  We  ought.  EUPH.  But  is  it  poffible  for  man  to  know 
all  the  ends  and  purpofes  of  God’s  revelations.?  ALC.  It  is  not.  EUPH. 
How  then  can  you  tell,  but  the  obfcurity  of  fome  parts  of  fcripture  may 
W'ell  confift  with  the  purpofe  which  you  know  not,  and  confequently  be 
no  argument  againft  its  coming  from  God  ? The  books  of  holy  fcripture 
were  written  in  ancient  languages,  at  diftant  times,  on  fundry  occafions, 
and  very  different  fubjedts : is  it  not  therefore  reafonable  to  imagine,  that 
Ibme  parts  or  paffages  might  have  been  clearly  enough  underflood  by 
thofe,  for  whofe  proper  ufe  they  were  principally  defigned,  and  yet  feem 
obfcure  to  us,  who  fpeak  another  language,  and  live  in  other  times?  Is  it 
at  all  abfurd  or  unfuitable  to  the  notion  we  have  of  God  or  man,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  may  reveal,  and  yet  reveal  with  a referve,  upon  certain  re- 
mote and  fublime  fubjedls,  content  to  give  us  hints  and  glimpfes,  rather 
than  views?  May  we  not  alfo  fuppofe  from  the  reafon  of  things,  and  the 
analogy  of  nature,  that  fome  points,  which  might  otherwife  have  been 
more  clearly  explained,  w^ere  left  obfcure  meerly  to  encourage  our  dili- 
gence and  rnodefly  ? Two  virtues,  which,  if  it  might  not  feem  difrefpedl- 
ful  to  fuch  great  men,  I would  recommend  to  the  minute  philofophers. 
Lyjicles  replied.  This  indeed  is  excellent : you  expedl  that  men  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit  fhould  in  great  humility  put  out  their  eyes,  and  blindly  fwal- 
low  all  the  abfurdities  and  nonfenfe  that  fhall  be  offered  to  them  for  di- 
vine revelation.  EUPH  On  the  contrary,  I would  have  them  open  their 
eyes,  look  fharply,  and  try  the  fpirit,  whether  it  is  of  God;  and  not  fu- 
pinely  and  ignorantly  condemn  in  the  grofs,  all  religions  together,  piety 
with  fuperflition,  truth  for  the  fake  of  error,  matters  of  fad  for  the  fake 
of  fidions ; a condud,  which  at  firfl  fight  would  feem  abfurd  in  hiflory, 
phyfic,  or  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry:  but  to  compare  the  chrif- 
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tian  fyflem,  or  holy  fcriptures,  with  other  pretences  to  divine  revelation, 
to  contider  Impartially  the  dodrines,  precepts,  and  events  therein  con- 
tained j v/eigh  them  in  the  balance  with  any  other  religious,  natural,  mo- 
ral, or  hiftorical  accounts ; and  diligently  to  examine  all  thofe  proofs  in- 
ternal and  external,  that  for  fo  many  ages  have  been  able  to  influence 
and  perfuade  fo  many  wife,  learned  and  inquifitive  men : perhaps  they 
might  find  in  it  certain  peculiar  charaders,  which  fufficiently  diftinguifh 
it  from  all  other  religions  and  pretended  revelations,  whereon  to  ground  a 
reafonable  faith.  In  which  cafe  I leave  them  to  confider,  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  rejed  with  peremptory  fcorn  a revelation  fo  diftinguifhed  and 
attefled,  upon  account  of  obfcurity  in  fome  parts  of  it?  and  whether  it 
would  feem  beneath  men  of  their  fenfe  and  fpirit  to  acknowledge,  that, 
for  ought  they  know,  a light  inadequate  to  things,  may  yet  be  adequate 
to  the  purpofe  of  providence  ? and  whether  it  might  be  unbecoming  their 
fagacity  and  critical  fkill  to  own,  that  literal  tranflations  from  books  in 
an  ancient  oriental  tongue,  wherein  there  are  fo  many  peculiarities,  as 
to  the  manner  of  writing,  the  figures  of  fpeech,  and  ftrudure  of  the 
phrafe,  fo  remote  from  all  our  modern  idioms,  and  in  which  we  have  no 
other  coasval  writings  extant,  might  well  be  obfcure  in  many  places,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  treat  of  fubjeds  fublime  and  difficult  in  their  own  nature, 
or  allude  to  things,  cuftoms  or  events,  very  diftant  from  our  knowledge? 
And  laftly,  whether  it  might  not  become  their  charader,  as  impartial  and 
unprejudiced  men,  to  confider  the  bible  in  the  fame  light  they  would  pro- 
fane authors  ? They  are  apt  to  make  great  allowance  for  tranfpofitions, 
omifiions,  and  literal  errors  of  tranfcribers  in  other  ancient  books,  and 
very  great  for  the  difference  of  ftyle  and  manner,  efpecially  in  eaftern 
writings,  fuch  as  the  remains  of  Zoroajier  and  Confucius^  and  why  not  in 
the  prophets?  In  reading  Horace  or  Perfius  to  make  out  the  fenfe,  they 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  difcover  a hidden  drama^  and  why  not  in  Solomon 
or  St.  Paul?  I hear  there  are  certain  ingenious  men  who  defpife  king 
JDavid’s  poetry,  and  yet  propofe  to  admire  Homer  and  Pindar.  If  therb 
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be  no  prejudice  or  affedation  in  this,  let  them  but  make  a literal  verfion 
from  thole  authors  into  Englijh  profe,  and  they  will  then  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  pfalms.  ALC.  You  may  difcourfe  and  expatiate;  but 
notwithftanding  all  you  have  faid  or  fliall  fay,  it  is  a clear  point  that  a 
revelation,  which  doth  not  reveal,  can  be  no  better  than  a contradidion 
in  terms.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron^  do  you  not  acknowledge  the  light 
of  the  fun  to  be  the  moft  glorious  produdion  of  Providence  in  this  na- 
tural world?  ALC.  Suppofe  I do.  EUPH.  This  light,  neverthelefs, 
which  you  cannot  deny  to  be  of  God’s  making,  fhines  only  on  the  fur- 
face  of  things,  Ihines  not  at  all  in  the  night,  fhines  imperfedly  in  the 
twilight,  is  often  interrupted,  refraded,  and  obfcured,  reprefents  diftant 
things,  and  fmall  things  dubioufly,  imperfedly,  or  not  at  all.  Is  this  true 
or  no?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Should  it  not  follow  therefore,  that  to  ex- 
ped  in  this  world  a light  from  God  without  any  mixture  of  (hade  or 
myftery,  would  be  departing  from  the  rule  and  analogy  of  the  creation  ? 
and  that  confequently  it  is  no  argument  the  light  of  revelation  is  not  di- 
vine, becaufe  it  may  not  be  fo  clear  and  full  as  you  exped.  ALC.  As  I 
profefs  myfelf  candid  and  indifferent  throughout  this  debate,  I muft  needs 
own  you  fay  fome  plaufible  things,  as  a,  man  of  argument  will  never  fail 
to  do  in  vindication  of  his  prejudices. 

f 

IX.  But,  to  deal  plainly,  I muft  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  you  may 
queftion  and  anfwer,  illuftrate  and  enlarge  for  ever,  without  being  able 
to  convince  me  that  the  chriftian  is  of  divine  revelation.  I have  faid  fe- 
veral  things,  and  have  many  more  to  fay,  which  believe  me,  have  weight 
not  only  with  myfelf,  but  with  many  great  men  my  very  good  friends, 
and  will  have  weight  whatever  Euphranor  can  fay  to  the  contrary. 
EUPH.  O Alciphron.,  I envy  you  the  happinefs  of  fuch  acquaintance. 
But,  as  my  lot  fallen  in  this  remote  corner  deprives  me  of  that  advantage, 
I am  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  this  opportunity,  which  you  and  Lyji^ 
cks  have  put  into  my  hands.  1 confider  you  as  two  able  chirurgeons, 
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and  you  were  pleafed  to  confider  me  as  a patient,  whofe  cure  you  have 
generoufly  undertaken.  Now  a patient  muft  have  full  liberty  to  explain 
his  cafe,  and  tell  all  his  fymptoms,  the  concealing  or  palliating  of  which 
might  prevent  a perfed  cure.  You  will  be  pleafed  therefore  to  under- 
hand me,  not  as  objeding  to,  or  arguing  againft,  either  your  fkill  or  me- 
dicines, but  only  as  lotting  forth  my  own  cafe  and  the  effeds  they  have 
upon  me.  Say,  Alciphron^  did  you  not  give  me  to  underhand  that  you 
would  extirpate  my  prejudices?  ALC.  It  is  true:  a good  phyhcian  era- 
dicates every  fibre  of  the  difeafe.  Come,  you  lhall  have  a patient  hear- 
ing. EUPH.  Pray,  was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Plato^  that  God  infpired 
particular  men,  as  organs  or  trumpets,  to  proclaim  and  found  forth  his 
oracles  to  the  world  ? * And  was  not  the  fame  opinion  allb,  embraced  by 
others  the  greateh  writers  of  antiquity  ? CRT.  Socrates  feems  to  have 
thought  that  all  true  poets  fpoke  by  infpiration  j and  7«/^,  that  there 
was  no  extraordinary  genius  without  it.  This  hath  made  fome  of  our 
aheded  free-thinkers  attempt  to  pafs  themfelves  upon  the  world  for  en- 
thufiahs.  ALC.  What  would  you  infer  from  all  this  ? EUPH.  I would 
infer  that  infpiration  fhould  feem  nothing  impolfible  or  abfurd,  but  ra- 
ther agreeable  to  the  light  of  reafon  and  the  notions  of  mankind.  And 
this,  I fuppofe,  you  will  acknowledge,  having  made  it  an  objedion  againft 
a particular  revelation,  that  there  are  fo  many  pretences  to  it  throughout 
the  world.  ALC.  O Euphranor^  he,  who  looks  into  the  bottom  of  things, 
and  refolves  them  into  their  firft  principles,  is  not  eafily  amufed  with 
words.  The  word  infpiration  founds  indeed  big,  but  let  us,  if  you  pleale, 
take  an  original  view  of  the  thing  fignified  by  it.  To  infpire  is  a word 
borrowed  from  the  Latin^  and  ftridly  taken  means  no  more  than  to 
breathe  or  blow  in  : nothing  therefore  can  be  infpired  but  what  can  be 
blown  or  breathed,  and  nothing  can  be  fo  but  wind  or  vapour,  which 
indeed  may  fill  or  puff  up  men  with  fanatical  and  hypochondriacal  rav- 
ings. This  fort  of  infpiration  I very  readily  admit.  EUPH.  What  you 
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fay  is  fubtle,  and  I know  not  what  effed  it  might  have  upon  me,  if  your 
profound  difeourfe  did  not  hinder  its  own  operation.  ALC.  How  fo  ? 
EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  do  you  difeourfe  or  do  you  not?  To  me  it 
feems  that  you  difeourfe  admirably,  ALC,  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  eer- 
tain  I difeourfe.  EUPH.  But  when  I endeavour  to  look  into  the  bot- 
tom of  things,  behold ! a feruple  rifeth  in  my  mind  how  this  can  be ; 
for  to  difeourfe  is  a word  of  Latin  derivation,  which  originally  fignifies, 
to  run  about ; and  a man  cannot  run  about,  but  he  rauft  change  place 
and  move  his  legsj  fo  long  therefore  as  you  fit  on  this  bench,  you  can- 
not be  faid  to  difeourfe.  Solve  me  this  difficulty,  and  then  perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  folve  yours.  ALC.  You  are  to  know,  that  difeourfe  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  fenfible  things,  to  exprefs  an  invifible  adion  of 
the  mind,  reafoning  or  inferring  one  thing  from  another  j and  in  this 
tranflated  fenfe^  we  may  be  faid  to  difeourfe,  though  we  fit  ftill. 
EUPH,  And  may  we  not  as  well  conceive,  that  the  term  infpiration 
might  be  borrowed  from  fenfible  things  to  denote  an  adion  of  God,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  influencing,  exciting,  and  enlightening  the 
mind  of  a propliet  or  an  apoftle  ? who,  in  this  fecondary,  figurative,  and 
tranflated  fenfe,  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  infpired,  though  there  fhould 
be  nothing  in  the  cafe  of  that  wind  or  vapour  implied  in  the  original 
fenfe  of  the  word?  It  feems  to  me,  that  we  may  by  looking  into  our 
own  minds  plainly  perceive  certain  inftinds,  impulfes,  and  tendencies, 
which  at  proper  periods  and  occafions  fpring  up  unaccountably  in  the 
foul  of  man.  We  obferve  very  vifible  figns  of  the  fame  in  all  other  ani-* 
mals.  And  thefe  things  being  ordinary  and  natural,  what  hinders  but 
we  may  conceive  it  poffible  for  the  human  mind,  upon  an  extraordinary 
account,  to  be  moved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  its  faculties  liir- 
red  up  and  aduated  by  fupernatural  power  ? That  there  are  and  have 
been,  and  are  likely  to  be  wild  vifions  and  hypochondriacal  ravings,  no 
body  can  deny  j but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  there  are  no  true  infpirati- 
ons  would  be  too  like  concluding,  that  fome  men  are  not  in  their  fenfes, 
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becaufe  other  men  are  fools.  And  though  I am  no  prophet,  and  confe- 
quently  cannot  pretend  to  a clear  notion  of  this  matter ; yet  I fliall  not 
therefore  take  upon  me  to  deny,  but  a true  prophet  or  infpired  perfon, 
might  have  had  as  certain  means,  of  difcerning  between  divine  infpirati- 
on  and  hypochondriacal  fancy,  as  you  can  between  lleeping  and  wak- 
ing, till  you  have  proved  the  contrary.  , You  may  meet  in  the  book  of 
yeremiah  with  this  pafTage ; ‘ The  prophet  that  hath  a dream  let  him 

* tell  a dream : and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  fpeak  my  word 

* faithfully : what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  faith  the  Lord  ? Is  not  my 
*■  word  like  as  a fire,  faith  the  Lord,  and  like  a hammer  that  breaketh 
‘ the  rock  in  pieces?’  * You  fee  here  a diftindion  made  between  wheat 
and  chaff,  true  and  fpurious,  with  the  mighty  force  and  power  of  the 
former.  But  I beg  pardon  for  quoting  fcripture  to  you,  I make  my  ap-‘ 
peal  to  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  the  opinion  of  the  wifeft 
heathens,  which  feems  fufficient  to  conclude  divine  infpiration  poflible, 
if  not  probable,  at  lead  till  you  prove  the  contrary. 

X.  ALC.  The  poflibility  of  infpirations  and  revelations  I do  not  think 
it  neceffary  to  deny.  Make  the  beft  you  can  of  this  conceffion.  EUPH. 
Now  what  is  allowed  poflible  we  may  fuppofe  in  fad.  ALC.  We  may. 
EUPH.  Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  God  had  been  pleafed  to  make  a re- 
velation to  men  j and  that  he  infpired  fome  as  a means  to  inftrud  others. 
Having  fuppofed  this,  can  you  deny,  that  their  infpired  difcourfes  and 
revelations  might  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  that  being  written, 
after  a long  trad  of  time  they  might  become  in  feveral  places  obfcure  j 
that  fome  of  them  might  even  originally  have  been  lefs  clear  than  others, 
or  that  they  might  fuffer  fome  alteration  by  frequent  tranfcribing,  as 
other  writings  are  known  to  have  done?  Is  it  not  even  very  probable  that 
all  thefe  things  would  happen  ? ALC.  I grant  it.  EUPH.  And  granting 
this,  with  what  pretence  can  you  rejed  the  holy  fcriptures  as  not  being 
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divine,  upon  the  accoun.t  of  fuch  figns  or  marks,  as  you  acknowledge 
would  probably  attend  a divine  revelation  tranfmitted  down  to  us  through 
fo  many  ages  ? y^LC.  But  allowing  all  that  in  reafon  you  can  defire,  and 
granting  that  this  may  account  for  fome  obfcurity,  may  reconcile  fome 
fmall  differences,  or  fatisfy  us  how  fome  difficulties  might  arife  by  infert- 
ing,  omitting  or  changing  here  and  there  a letter,  a word,  or  perhaps  a 
fentence:  yet  thefe  are  but  fmall  matters,  in  refpe(Sl  of  the  much  more 
confiderable  and  weighty  objedions  I could  produce,  againft  the  confeff- 
ed  dodrines,  or  fubjed  matter  of  thofe  writings.  Let  us  fee  what  is 
contained  in  thefe  facred  books,  and  then  judge  whether  it  is  probable 
or  polfible,  fuch  revelations  fhould  ever  have  been  made  by  God  ? Now 
I defy  the  wit  of  man  to  contrive  any  thing  more  extravagant,  than  the 
accounts  we  there  find  of  apparitions,  devils,  miracles,  God  manifefi:  in 
the  flefh,  regeneration,  grace,  felf-denial,  refurredion  of  the  dead,  and 
fuch  like  cegri  fomnia : things  fo  odd,  unaccountable,  and  remote  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  mankind,  you  may  as  foon  wafh  a blackamore  white, 
as  clear  them  of  abfurdity.  No  critical  fkill  can  juftify  them,  no  tradi- 
tion recommend  them,  I will  not  fay  for  divine  revelations,  but  even 
for  the  inventions  of  men  of  fenfe.  EUPH.  I had  always  a great  opi- 
nion of  your  fagacity,  but  now,  Alciphron^  I confider  you  as  fomething 
more  than  man  j elfe  how  fhould  it  be  poffible  for  you  to  know,  what 
or  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for  God  to  reveal  ? Methinks  it  may  con- 
fift  wdth  all  due  deference  to  the  greateft  of  human  underftandings,  to 
fuppofe  them  ignorant  of  many  things,  which  are  not  fuited  to  their  fa- 
culties, or  lie  out  of  their  reach.  Even  the  counfels  of  princes  lie  often 
beyond  the  ken  of  their  fubjeds,  who  can  only  know  fo  much  as  is  re- 
vealed by  thofe  at  the  helm  ; and  are  often  unqualified  to  judge  of  the 
ufefulnefs  and  tendency  even  of  that,  till  in  due  time  the  fcheme  unfolds, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  fucceeding  events.  That  many  points  contain- 
ed in  holy  fcripture  are  remote  from  the  common  apprehenfions  of  man- 
kind, cannot  be  denied.  But  I do  not  fee,  that  it  follows  from  thence 
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they  are  not  of  divine  revelation.  On  the  contrary,  (hould  it  not  feem 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a revelation  from  God  fhould  contain  fome- 
thing  different  in  kind,  or  more  excellent  in  degree,  than  vv^hat  lay  open 
tp  the  common  fenfe  of  men,  or  could  even  be  difcovered  by  the  moft 
fagacious  philofopher?  Accounts  of  feparate  fpirits,  good  or  bad,  pro- 
phefies,  miracles  and  fuch  things  are  undoubtedly,  ftrange  *,  but  I would 
fain  fee  how  you  can  prove  them  impoffible  or  abfurd.  ALC.  Some 
things  there  are  fo  evidently  abfurd,  that  it  would  be  almoft  as  fil- 
ly to  difprove  them  as  to  believe  them : and  I take  thefc  to  be  of 
that  clafs. 

Xf.  EUPH,  But  is  it  not  poffible,  fome  men  may  fhew  as  much  pre- 
judice and  narrownefs  in  rejeding  all  fuch  accounts,  as  others  might  ea- 
finefs  and  credulity  in  admitting  them  ? I never  durft  make  my  own  ob- 
fervation  or  experience,  the  rule  and  meafure  of  things  fpiritual,  fuper- 
natural,  or  relating  to  another  world,  becaufe  I fhould  think  it  a very 
bad  one,  even  for  the  vifible  and  natural  things  of  this  j it  would  be 
judging  like  the  Siamefe^  who  was  pofitive  it  did  not  freeze  in  Holland^ 
becaufe  he  had  never  known  fuch  a thing  as  hard  water  or  ice  in  his 
own  country.  I cannot  comprehend  why  any  one,  who  admits  the 
union  of  the  foul  and  body,  fhould  pronounce  it  impoffible  for  the  hu- 
man nature  to  be  united  to  the  divine,  in  a manner  ineffable  and  in- 
comprehenfible  by  leafon.  Neither  can  I fee  any  abfurdity  in  admit- 
ting, that  finful  man  may  become  regenerate  or  a new  creature,  by  the 
grace  of  God  reclaiming  him  from  a carnal  life  to  a fpiritual  life  of  virtue 
and  holinefs.  And  fince,  the  being  governed  by  fenfe  and  appetite  is  con- 
trary to  the  happinefs  and  peifedion  of  a rational  creature,  I do  not  at 
all  wonder  that  we  are  prefcribed  felf-denial.  As  for  the  refurredtion 
of  the  dead,  I do  not  conceive  it  fo  very  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture, wffien  I behold  vegetables  left  to  rot  in  the  earth,  rife  up  again 
with  new  life  and  vigour,  or  a worm  to  all  appearance  dead  change  its 
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nature,  and  that,  which  in  its  firft  being  crawled  on  the  earth,  become  a 
new  fpecies,  and  fly  abroad  with  wings.  And  indeed  when  I confider, 
that  the  foul  and  body  are  things  fo  very  different  and  heterogeneous,  I 
can  fee  no  reafon  to’ be  pofitive,  that  the  one  muft  neceffarily  be  extin- 
guiflied  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  other  j efpccially  fince  I find  in  my- 
felf  a ftrong  natural  defire  of  immortality,  and  I have  not  obferved  that 
natural  appetites  are  wont  to  be  given  in  vain,  or  meerly  to  be  fruftrated. 
Upon  the  whole  thofe  points,  which  you  account  extravagant  and  abfurd, 
I dare  not  pronounce  to  be  fo  till  I lee  good  reafon  for  it. 

XIL  CRI.  No,  Alciphron^  your  pofitive  airs  muft  not  pafs  for  proofs  j 
nor  will  it  fuflice  to  fay,  things  are  contrary  to  common  fenfe,  to  make 
us  think  they  are  fo : by  common  fenfe,  I fuppofe  Ihould  be  meant  ei- 
ther-thc  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  or  the  improved  reafon  of  thinking 
men.  Now  I believe  that  all  thofe  articles,  you  have  with  fo  much  ca- 
pacity and  fire  at  once  fummed  up  and  exploded,  may  be  Ihewn  to  be 
not  difagreeable,  much  lefs  contrary  to  common  fenfe  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  acceptations.  That  the  gods  might  appear  and  converfe  among 
men,  and  that  the  divinity  might  inhabit  human  nature,  were  points  al- 
lowed by  the  heathens  j and  for  this  I appeal  to  their  poets  and  philofo- 
phers,  whole  teftimonies  are  fo  numerous  and  clear,  that  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  repeat  them  to  a man  of  any  education.  And  though  the  no- 
tion of  a devil  may  not  be  fo  obvious,  or  fo  fully  defcribed,  yet  there  ap- 
pear plain  traces  of  it,  either  from  reafon  or  tradition.  The  latter  Fla- 
tonijlsy  as  Porphyry  and  Iamblichus^  are  very  clear  in  the  point,  allowing 
that  evil  daemons  delude  and  tempt,  hurt  and  poffefs  mankind.  That 
the  ancient  Greeks^  Chaldceans,  and  JEgyptians^  believed  both  good  and 
bad  angels,  may  be  plainly  colledled  from  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  the  Chal- 
dcean  oracles.  Origen  obferves,  that  almoft  all  the  Gentiles,  who  held  the 
being  of  daemons,  allowed  there  were  bad  ones  *.  There  is  even  fome- 
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thing  as  early  as  Homer ^ that  is  thought  by  the  learned  cardinal  Bi^arion\ 
CO  allude  to  the  fall  of  fatan,  in  the  account  of  Ate^  whom  the  poet  re- 
prefents  as  call  down  from  heaven  by  jQ^wet  and  then  wandering  about 
the  earth,  doing  mifchief  to  mankind.  This  fame  Ate  is  faid  by  Heftody 
to  be  the  daughter  D if  cor and  by  Euripides^  in  his  HippolituSy  is  men- 

tioned as  a tempter  to  evil  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  Plutarch^  in 
his  book,  De  citando  cere  alieno^  fpeaks  after  Empedocles,,  of  certain  dae- 
mons that  fell  from  heaven,  and  were  banifhed  by  God,  ^ 

Nor  is  that  Icfs  remarkable  which  is  obferved  by  Ficinus  from 
Pherecydes  Syrus,  that  there  had  been  a downfal  of  daemons  who  revolted 
from  God ; and  that  Ophioneus  (the  old  ferpent)  was  head  of  that  rebel- 
lious crew  X-  Then  as  to  other  articles,  let  any  one  confider  what  the 
Pythagoreans  taught  of  the  purgation  and  Am?,  or  deliverance  of  the  foul; 
what  moft  philofophers,  but  efpecially  the  Stoics,  of  fubduing  our  pafli- 
ons : what  Plato  and  Hierocles  have  faid  of  forgiving  injuries;  what  the 
acute  and  fagacious  Arifotle  writes,  in  his  Ethics,  to  Nicomachus,  of  the 
fpiritual  and  divine  life,  that  life,  which,  according  to  him,  is  too  ex- 
cellent to  be  thought  human  j infomuch  as  man,  fo  far  forth  as  man, 
cannot  attain  to  it,  but  only  fo  far  forth  as  he  hath  fomething  divine  in 
him : and  particularly,  let  him  refled  on  what  Socrates  taught,  to  wit, 
that  virtue  is  not  to  be  learned  from  men,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  that  good  men  are  not  good  by  virtue  of  human  care  or  diligence, 

ihett  iTTiftiXetoi])  it  ayxSoi  ayet6oi  y/yvevT«<  §,  Lct  aUy  maU,  who  really 

thinks,  but  confider  what  other  thinking  men  have  thought,  who  can- 
not be  fuppofed  prejudiced  in  favour  of  revealed  religion  j and  he  will, 
fee  caufe,  if  not  to  think  with  reverence  of  the  chriftian  dodrines  of 
grace,  felf-denial,  regeneration,  fandification,  and  the  reft,  even  the  moft 
myfterious,  at  leaft  to  judge  more  modeftly  and  warily,  than  thofe  who 
{hall,  with  a confident  air,  pronounce  them  abfurd,  and  repugnant  to 

t In  calumniat.  Platonis.  1.  3.  c.  7.  J Vide  Argum,  in  Phaedrum  Platonis. 
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the  reafon  of  mankind.  And  in  regard  to  a future  ftate,  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  gentile  world,  modern  or  ancient,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
wifeft  men  of  antiquity,  are  things  fo  well  known,  that  I need  fay  no- 
thing about  them.  To  me  it  feems,  the  minute  philofophers,  when  they 
appeal  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  mean  only  the  fenfe  of  their  own 
party : a coin,  how  current  foever  among  themfelves,  that  other  men 
will  bring  to  the  touchftone,  and  pafs  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth. 
LTS.  Be  thofe  notions  agreeable  to  what  or  whofe  fenfe  they  may,  they 
are  not  agreeable  to  mine.  And  if  I am  thought  ignorant  for  this,  I pity 
thofe  who  think  me  fo. 

Xin.  I enjoy  myfelf,  and  follow  my  own  courfes,  without  rernorfe  or 
fear ; which  I fhould  not  do,  if  my  head  were  filled  with  enthufiafm ; 
whether  gentile  or  chriftian,  philofophical  or  revealed,  it  is  all  one  to  ms. 
Let  others  know  or  believe  what  they  can,  and  make  the  beft  on’t,  I,  for 
my  part,  am  happy  and  fafc  in  my  ignorance.  CRL  Perhaps  not  fo  fafe 
neither.  LTS.  Why,  furely  you  won’t  pretend  that  ignorance  is  crimi- 
nal } CRL  Ignorance  alone  is  not  a crime.  But  that  wilful  ignorance, 
affeded  ignorance,  ignorance  from  floth,  or  conceited  ignorance,  is  a fault, 
might  eafily  be  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  heathen  writers  j and  it  needs- 
no  proof  to  fhew,  that  if  ignorance  be  our  fault,  we  cannot  be  fecure  in 
it  as  an  excufe.  LTS.  Honeft  Crifo  feems  to  hint,  that  a man  fhould 
take  care  to  inform  himfelf,  while  alive,  left  his  negled  be  punifhed  when 
he  is  dead.  Nothing  is  fo  pufillanimous  and  unbecoming  a gentleman,  as 
fear:  nor  could  you  take  a likelier  courfe  to  fix  and  rivet  a man  of  honour 
in  guilt,  than  by  attempting  to  frighten  him  out  of  it.  This  is  the  fiale, 
abfurd  firatagem  of  priefts,  and  that  which  makes  them,  and  their  reli- 
gion, more  odious  and  contemptible  to  me  than  all  the  other  articles  put 
together.  CRI.  1 would  fain  know  why  it  may  not  be  reafonable  for  a 
man  of  honour,  or  any  man  who  has  done  amifs  to  fear?  guilt  is  the  na- 
tural parent  of  fear;  and  nature  is  not  ufed  to  make  men  fear  where 
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there  is  no  occafion.  That  impious  and  profane  men  fhould  expe£l  di- 
vine punifliment,  doth  not  feem  fo  abfurd  to  conceive : and  that  under 
this  expedation  they  fhould  be  uneafy  and  even  afraid,  how  confiftent 
foever  it  may  or  may  not  be  with  honour,  I am  fure  confifts  with  reafon. 
LTS.  That  thing  of  hell  and  eternal  punifhment  is  the  moft  abfurd,  as 
well  as  the  moft  difagreeable  thought  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
mortal  man.  CRL  But  you  muft  own  that  it  is  not  an  abfurdity  pecu- 
liar to  chriftians,  ft  nee  Socrates^  that  great  free-thinker  of  Athens ^ thought 
it  probable  there  may  be  fuch  a thing  as  impious  men  for  ever  punifhed 
in  hell  *.  It  is  recorded  of  this  fame  Socrates^  that  he  has  been  often 
known  to  think  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together,  fixed  in  the  fame 
pofture,  and  wrapt  up  in  meditation.  LTS.  Our  modern  free-thinkers 
are  a more  lively  fort  of  men.  Thofe  old  philofophers  were  moft  of  them 
whimfical.  They  had,  in  my  judgment,  a dry,  narrow,  timorous  way  of 
thinking,  which  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  frank  humour  of  our  times. 
CRI.  But  I appeal  to  your  own  judgment,  if  a man,  who  knows  not  tho 
nature  of  the  foul,  can  be  affured  by  the  light  of  reafon,  w'hether  it  is 
mortal  or  immortal  ? 

An  funid  intereat  nobifeum  'morte  perempta^  . 

An  tenebras  orci  vifat  vajiafque  lacunas  ? 

LTS.  But  what  if  I know  the  nature  of  the  foul  ? What  if  I have  been  •' 
taught  that  whole  fecret  by  a modern  free-thinker  ? a man  of  fcience 
who  difeovered  it  not  by  a tirefbme  introverfion  of  his  faculties,  not  by 
amufing  himfelf  in  a labyrinth  of  notions,  or  ftupidly  thinking  for  whole 
days  and  nights  together,  but  by  looking  into  things  and  obferving  the 
analogy  of  nature. 

- XIV.  This  great  man  is  a philofopher  by  fire,  who  has  made  many 
proceftes  upon  vegetables.  It  is  his  opinion  that  men  and  vegetables  are 

* Vide  Platon,  in  Gorgia. 
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really  of  the  fame  fpecies : that  animals  are  moving  vegetables,  and  vege- 
tables fixed  animals;  that  the  mouths  of  the  one  and  the  roots  of  the 
other  ferve  to  the  fame  ufe,  differing  only  in  pofition ; that  bloffoms  and 
flowers  anfwer  to  the  moft  indecent  and  concealed  parts  in  the  human 
body;  that  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  are  both  alike  organized,  and 
that  in  both  there  is  life  or  a certain  motion  and  circulation  of  juices 
through  proper  tubes  or  vcffels.  I (hall  never  forget  this  able  man’s  un- 
folding the  nature  of  the  foul  in  the  following  manner.  The  foul,  faid 
he,  is  that  fpecific  form  or  principle  from  whence  proceed  the  diflindt 
qualities  or  properties  of  things.  Now,  as  vegetables  are  a more  fimple 
and  lefs  perfedl  compound,  and  confequently  more  eafily  analifed  than 
animals,  we  will  begin  with  the  contemplation  of  the  fouls  of  vegetables. 
Know  then,  that  the  foul  of  any  plant,  rofemary  for  inftance,  is  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  its  elfential  oil.  Upon  this  depends  its  peculiar  fra-, 
grance,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues,  or  in  other  words  its  life  and  ope-  • 
rations.  Separate  or  extract  this  effential  oil  by  chymic  art,  and  you  get 
the  foul  of  the  plant:  what-remains  being  a dead  carcafe,  without  any 
one  property  or  virtue  of  the  plant,  which  is  preferved  entire  in  the  oil, 
a drachm  whereof  goes  further  than  feveral  pounds  of  the  plant.  Now 
this  fame  effential  oil  is  itfelf  a compofition  of  fulphur  and  fait,  or  of  a 
grofs  unduous  fubftance,  and  a fine  fubtile  principle  or  volatile  fait  im- 
prifoned  therein.  This  volatile  fait  is  properly  the  effence  of  the  foul  of 
the  plant,  containing  all  its  virtue,  and  the  oil  is  the  vehicle  of  this  moft 
fubtile  part  of  the  foul,  or  that  which  fixes  and  individuates  it.  And  as,' 
upon  feparation  of  this  oil  from  the  plant,  the  plant  died,  fo  a fecond 
death  or  death  of  the  foul  enfues  upon  the  refolution  of  this  effential  oil 
into  its  principles;  as  appears  by  leaving  it  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the 
open  air,  fo  that  the  volatile  fait  or  fpirit  may  fly  off;  after  which  the  oil 
remains  dead  and  infipid,  but  without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  its 
weight,  by  the  lofs  of  that  volatile  effence  of  the  foul,  that  aethereal  aura, 
that  fpark  of  entity,  which  returns  and  mixes  with  the  folar  light,  the 
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nniverfal  foul  of  the  world,  and  only  fource  of  life,  whether  vegetable, 
animal,  or  intelledual  j which  differ  only  according  to  the  groffnefs  or 
finenefs  of  the  vehicles,  and  the  different  textures  of  the  natural  alem- 
bics, or  in  other  words,  the  organized  bodies,  where  the  abovementioned 
volatile  effence  inhabits  and  is  elaborated,  where  it  a(Sls  and  is  aded  up- 
on. This  chymical  fyftem  lets  you  at  once  into  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  accounts  for  all  its  phaenomena.  In  that  compound  which  is  called 
man,  the  foul  or  effential  oil  is  what  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  ani- 
mal fpirit:  for  you  muft  know,  it  is  a point  agreed  by  chymifts,  that  fpi- 
rits,  are  nothing  but  the  more  fubtile  oils.  Now  in  proportion,  as  the 
effential  oil  of  man  is  more  fubtile  than  that  of  other  creatures,  the  vo- 
latile fait  that  impregnates  it  is  more  at  liberty  to  ad,  which  accounts  for 
thofe  fpecific  properties  and  adions  of  human  kind,  which  diftinguifh 
them  above  other  creatures.  Hence  you  may  learn  why  among  the  wife 
ancients,  fait  was  another  name  for  wit,  and  in  our  times  a dull  man  is 
faid  to  be  infipid  or  infulfe.  Aromatic  oils  maturated  by  great  length  of 
time  turn  to  falts : this  fhews  why  human  kind,  grow  wifer  by  age. 
And  what  I have  faid  of  the  twofold  death  or  diffolution,  firft  of  the 
compound,  by  feparating  the  foul  from  the  organical  body,  and  fecondly 
of  the  foul  itfelf,  by  dividing  the  volatile  fait  from  the  oil,  illuft rates  and 
explains  that  notion  of  certain  ancient  philofophers  : that  as  the  man  was 
a compound  of  foul  and  body,  fo  the  foul  was  compounded  of  the  mind 
or  intelled,  and  its  asthereal  vehicle  j and  that  the  feparation  of  foul  and 
body,  or  death  of  the  man  is,  after  a long  tra6l  of  time,  fucceeded  by  a 
fecond  death  of  the  foul  itfelf,  to  wit,  the  feparation  or  deliverance  of 
the  intelledl  from  its  vehicle,  and  reunion  with  the  fun.  EUPH.  O Ly- 
Jieles  your  ingenious  friend  has  opened  a new  feene,  and  explained  the 
moft  obfcure  and  difficult  points  in  the  deareft  and  eafieft  manner.  ETS. 
I muft  own  this  account  of  things  ftruck  my  fancy.  I am  no  great  lover 
of  creeds  or  fyfteras  j but  when  a notion  is  reafonable  and  grounded  on 
experience  1 know  how  to  value  it.  CRL  In.  good  earneft,  Lyficles,  do 
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you  believe  this  account  to  be  true?  LTS.  Why  then  in  good  earnefl  I 
don’t  know  whether  I do  or  no.  But  I can  affure  you  the  ingenious  ar- 
tift  himfelf  has  not  the  leaft  doubt  about  it.  And  to  believe  an  artift  in 
his  art  is  a juft  maxim  and  ftiort  way  to  fcience.  CRL  But  what  rela- 
tion hath  the  foul  of  man  to  chymic  art  ? The  fame  reafon,  that  bids  me 
truft  a fkilful  artift  in  his  art,  inclines  me  to  fufpedt  him  out  of  his  art. 
Men  are  too  apt  to  reduce  unknowm  things  to  the  ftandard  of  what  they, 
know,  and  bring  a prejudice  or  tindure  from  things  they  have  been  con- 
verfant  in,  to  judge  thereby  of  things  in  which  they  have  not  been  con- 
verfant.  I have  known  a fidler  gravely  teach  that  the  foul  was  harmony; 
a geometrician  very  pofitive  that  the  foul  muft  be  extended ; and  a phy- 
lician,  who  having  pickled  half  a dozen  embryos  and  diffeded  as  many 
rats  and  frogs,  grew  conceited  and  affirmed  there  was  no  foul  at  all,  and 
that  it  was  a vulgar  error.  LTS.  My  notions  fit  eafy.  I lhall  not  engage 
in  pedantic  difputes  about  them.  They  who  don’t  like  them  may  leave 
them.  EUPH.  This,  I fuppole,  is  faid  much  like  a gentleman. 

XV.  But  pray,  Lyjicks^  tell  me  whether  the  clergy  come  within  that 
general  rule  of  yours ; that  an  artift  may  be  trufted  in  his  art?  LTS,. 
By  no  means.  EUPH.  Why  fo?  LTS.  Becaufe  I take  myfelf  to  know 
as  much  of  thofe  matters  as  they  do.  EUPH.  But  you  allow,  that  in 
any  other  profeffion,  one  who  hath  fpent  much  time  and  pains  may  at- 
tain more  knowledge,  than  a man  of  equal  or  better  parts,  who  never 
made  it  his  particular  bufinefs.  L2''S.  I do.  EUPH.  And  neverthelefs 
in  things  religious  and  divine  you  think  all  men  equally  knowing.  LTS. 
I do  not  fay  all  men.  But  I think  all  men  of  fenfe  competent  judges. 
EUPH.  What!  are  the  divine  attributes  and  difpenfations  to  mankind, 
the  true  end  and  happinefs  of  rational  creatures,  with  the  means  of  im- 
proving and  pcrfed;ing  their  beings,  more  eafy  and  obvious  points  than 
thofe  which  make  the  fubje<ft  of  every  common  profeffion  ? LTS.  Per- 
haps not:  but  one  thing  I know,  feme  things  are  fo  manifeftly  abfurd, 
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that  no  authority  (hall  make  me  give  into  them.  For  inftance,  if  a II 
mankind  thould  pretend  to  perfuade  me  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born 
upon  earth  in  a poor  family,  was  fpit  upon,  buffeted  and  crucified,  lived 
like  a beggar  and  died  like  a thief,  I fhould  never  believe  one  fyllable  of 
' it.  Common  fenfe  (hews  every  one,  what  figure  it  would  be  decent  for 
an  earthly  prince  or  ambaffador  to  make  j and  the  Son  of  God,  upon  an 
embaffy  from  heaven,  muft  needs  have  made  an  appearance  beyond  all 
others  of  great  eclat,  and  in  all  refpeds  the  very  reverfe  of  that  which  Je- 
fus  Chrift  is  reported  to  have  made,  even  by  his  own  hiftorians.  EUPH. 

0 Lyjicles,  though  I had  ever  fo  much  mind  to  approve  and  applaud  your 
ingenious  reafoning,  yet  I dare  not  alfent  to  this  for  fear  of  Crito.  LTS. 
Why  fo  ? EUPH.  Becaufe  he  obferved  juft  now,  that  men  judge  of 
things  they  do  not  ktiow,  by  prejudices  from'  things  they  do  know.  And 

1 fear  he  would  objedt  that  you,  who  have  been  converfant  in  the  grand 
monde,  having  your  head  filled  with  a notion  of  attendants  and  equipage 
and  liveries,  the  familiar  badges  of  human  grandeur,  are  lefs  able  to  judge 
of  that  which  is  truly  divine  5 and  that  one  who  had  feen  lefs,  and  thought 
more,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  a pompous  parade  of  worldly  greatnefs, 
not  the  moft  becoming  the  author  of  a fpiritual  religion,  that  was  de- 
figned  to  wean  men  from  the  world,  and  raife  them  above  it.  CRL  Do 
you  think,  Lyficles,  if  a man  fhould  make  his  entrance  into  London  in  a 
rich  fuit  of  clothes,  with  a hundred  gilt  coaches,  and  a thoufand  laced 
footmen  j that  this  would  be  a more  divine  appearance,  and  have  more  of 
true  grandeur  in  it,  than  if  he  had  power  with  a word  to  heal  all  manner 
of  difeafes,  to  raife  the  dead  to  life,  and  ftill  the  raging  of  the  winds  and 
fea?  ' LTS.  Without  all  doubt  it  muft  be  very  agreeable  to  common 
fenfe  to  fuppofe,  that  he  could  reftore  others  to  life  who  could  not  fave 
his  own.  You  tell  us,  indeed,  that  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead : but 
what  occafion  was  there  for  him  to  die,  the  juft  for  the  unjuft,  the  Son 
of  God  for  wicked  men?  and  why  in  that  individual  place?  Why  at  that 
very  time  above  all  others?  Why  did  he  not  make  his  appearance  earlier, 
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and  preach  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  benefit  might  have  been 
more  extenfive?  Account  for  all  thefe  points  and  reconcile  them,  if  you 
can,  to  the  common  notions  and  plain  fcnfe  of  mankind.  CRL  And 
what  if  thofe,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  fhould  lie  out  of  the  road 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  j muft  we  therefore  explode  them,  and  make 
it  a rule  to  condemn  every  proceeding  as  fenfelefs,  that  doth  not  fquare 
with  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  man  ; if  the  precepts  and  certain  primary  tenets 
of  religion  appear  in  the  eye  of  reafon  good  and  ufeful ; and  if  they  are 
alfo  found  to  be  fo  by  their  effeds  j we  may,  for  the  fake  of  them,  ad- 
mit certain  other  points  or  dodrines  recommended  with  them,  to  have  a 
good  tendency,  to  be  right  and  true ; although  we  cannot  difcern  their 
goodnefs  or  truth  by  the  meer  light  of  human  reafon,  which  may  well  be 
fuppofed  an  infufficient  judge  of  the  proceedings,  counfels,  and  defigns  of 
providence,  and  this  fufficeth  to  make  our  convidion  reafonable. 

XVI.  It  is  an  allowed  point  that  no  man  can  judge  of  this  or  that  part 
of  a machine  taken  by  itfelf,  without  knowing  the  whole,  the  mutual 
relation  or  dependence  of  its  parts,  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  made. 
And,  as  this  is  a point  acknowledged  in  corporeal  and  natural  things, 
ought  we  not  by  a parity  of  reafon  to  fufpend  our  judgment  of  a fingle 
unaccountable  part  of  the  divine  oeconomy,  till  we  are  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  fyftem,  or  world  of  fpirits,  and  are  let  into  the 
defigns  of  God’s  providence,  and  have  an  extenfive  view  of  his  difpenfa- 
tions  paft,  prefent  and  future  ? Alas ! Lyjicles^  what  do  you  know  even 
of  yourfelf,  whence  you  come,  what  you  are,  or  whither  you  are  going  ? 
To  me  it  feems,  that  a minute  philofopher  is  like  a conceited  fpedator, 
who  never  looked  behind  the  fcenes,  and  yet  would  judge  of  the  machi- 
nery j who  from  a tranfient  glimpfe  of  a part  only  of  fome  one  fcene, 
would  take  upon  him  to  cenfure  the  plot  of  a play.  LTS,  As  to  the 
plot  I won’t  fay  j but  in  half  a feene  a man  may  judge  of  an  abfurd  ac- 
tor. With  what  colour  or  pretext  can  you  juftify  the  vindidlive,  fro- 
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ward,  whimfical  behaviour  of  fome  infpired  teachers  or  prophets  ? Parti- 
culars that  ferve  neither  for  profit  nor  pleafure  I make  a ftiift  to  forget ; 
but  in  general  the  truth  of  this  charge  I do  very  well  remember.  CRl, 
You  need  be  at  no  pains  to  prove  a point  I fiiall  neither  juftify  nor  deny. 
That  there  have  been  human  paffions,  infirmities,  and  defedls  in'perfons 
infpired  by  God,  I freely  own  j nay,  that  very  wicked  men  have  been 
infpired,  as  Balaam  for  infiance  and  Caiaphas^  cannot  be  denied.  But 
what  will  you  infer  from  thence  ? Can  you  prove  it  impoflible,  that  a 
weak  or  finful  man  fhould  become  an  infirument  to  the  fpirit  of  God, 
for  conveying  his  purpofe  to  other  finners  ? Or  that  divine  light  may 
not,  as  well  as  the  light  of  the  fun,  (hine  on  a foul  vefiel  without  pollut- 
ing its  rays  ? LTS.  To  make  fhort  work,  the  right  way  would  be  to  put 
out  our  eyes,  and  not  judge  at  all.  CRL  I do  not  fay  fo,  but  I think 
it  w^ould  be  right,  if  fome  fanguine  perfons  upon  certain  points  fufpedl- 
ed  their  own  judgment.  ALC.  But  the  very  things  faid  to  be  infpired, 
taken  by  themfelves  and  in  their  own  nature,  are  fomelimes  fo  wrong, 
to  fay  no  worfe,  that  a man  may  pronounce  them  not  to  be  divine  at 
firfi  fight  j without  troubling  his  head  about  the  fyfiem  of  providence  or 
connexion  of  events  : as  one  may  fay  that  grafs  is  green,  without  know- 
ing or  confidering  how  it  grows,  what  ufes  it  is  fubfervient  to,  or  how 
it  is  conneded  with  the  mundane  fyfiem.  Thus  for  inftance,  the  fpoil- 
ing  of  the  Egyptians^  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites^  every  one  at 
firfi  glance  fees  to  be  cruel  and  unjuft,  and  may  therefore  without  deli- 
berating pronounce  them  unworthy  of  God.  CRL  But,  Alciphron^  to 
judge  rightly  of  thefe  things,  may  it  not  be  proper  to  confider  how  long 
the  Ijraelites  had  wrought  under  thofe  fevere  tafk-mafters  of  Egypt^  w^hat 
injuries  and  hardfiiips  they  had  fuftained  from  them,  what  crimes  and 
abominations  the  Canaanites  had  been  guilty  of,  what  right  God  hath  to 
difpofe  of  the  things  of  this  world,  to  punifti  delinquents,  and  to  appoint 
both  the  manner  and  the  inftruments  of  his  juftice  ^ Man  who  has  not 
fuch  right  over  his  fellow-creatures,  w^ho  is  himfelf  a feliow-finner  with 
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them,  who  is  liable  to  error  as  well  as  paffion,  whofe  views  are  imperfed, 
who  is  governed  more  by  prejudice,  than  the  truth  of  things,  may  not 
improbably  deceive  himfelf,  when  he  fets  up  for  a judge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  holy,  omnifcient,  impaflive  creator  and  governor  of 
all  things. 

XVI  r.  ALC.  Believe  me,  Crito^  men  are  never  fo  induftrious  to  de- 
ceive themfelves,  as  when  they  engage  to  defend  their  prejudices.  You 
would  fain  reafon  us  out  of  all  ufe  of  our  reafon : can  any  thing  be  more 
irrational?  To  forbid  us  to  reafon  on  the  divine  dilpenfations,  is  to  fup- 
pofe,  they  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  reafon ; or,  in  other  words,  that  God 
ads  without  reafon,  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  no,  not  in  any 
fingle  inftance : for  if  in  one,  why  not  in  another  ? Whoever  therefore 
allows  a God,  muft  allow  that  he  always  ads  reafonably.  I wdll  not 
therefore  attribute  to  him  adions  and  proceedings  that  are  unreafonable. 
He  hath  given  me  reafon  to  judge  withal  j and  I will  judge  by  that  uner- 
ring light,  lighted  from  the  univerfal  lamp  of  nature.  CRL  O Alciphron ! 
as  I frankly  own  the  common  remark  to  be  true,  that  when  a man  is 
againft  reafon,  it  is  a fhrewd  fign  reafon  is  againft  him  j fo  I (hould  ne- 
ver go  about  to  diffuade  any  one,  much  lefs  one  who  fo  well  knew  the 
value  of  it,  from  uling  that  noble  talent.  On  the  contrary,  upon  all 
fubjeds  of  moment,  in  my  opinion,  a man  ought  to  ufe  his  reafon  j but 
then,  whether  it  may  not  be  reafonable  to  ufe  it  with  fome  deference  to 
fuperior  reafon,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  toconfider.  ALC.  It  muft 
furely  derogate  froni  the  wifdom  of  God,  to  fuppofe  his  condud  cannot 
bear  being  infpeded,  not  even  by  the  twilight  of  human  reafon.,  EUPH. 
You  allow,  then,  God  to  be  wife?  ALC.  I do.  EUPH.  What!  infi- 
nitely wife?  ALC.  Even  infinitely.  EUPH.  His  wifdom,  then,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  man.  ALC.  Vaftly.  EUPH  Probably  more  than  the  wif- 
dom of  man,  that  of  a child.  ALC.  Without  all  queftion.  EUPH. 
What  think  you,  Alciphron.^  muft  not  the  condud  of  a parent  feem  very 
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unaccountable  to  a child,  when  its  inclinations  are  thwarted,  when  it  is  put 
to  learn  the  letters,  when  it  is  obliged  to  fwallow  bitter  phytic,  to  part 
with  what  it  likes,  and  to  fufFer,  and  do,  and  fee  many  things  done  con- 
trary to  its  own  judgment,  however  reafonable  or  agreeable  to  that  of 
.others?  ALC.  This  I grant.  EUPH.  Will  it  not  therefore  follow  from 
hence  by  a parity  of  reafon,  that  the  little  child,  man,  when  it  takes 
upon  it  to  judge  of  the  fchemes  of  parental  providence,  and  a thing  of 
y.efterday,  to  criticife  the  oeconomy  of  the  ancient  of  days!  will  it  not 
follow,  I fay,  that  fuch  a judge,  of  fuch  matters,  muft  be  apt  to  make 
very  erroneous  judgments  ? efteeming  thofe  things  in  themfelves  unac-' 
countable,  which  he  cannot  account  for  j and  concluding  of  fome  cer- 
tain points,  from  an  appearance  of  arbitrary  carriage  towards  him,  which 
is  fuited  to  his  infancy  and  ignorance,  that  they  are  in  themfelves  capri- 
cious or  abfurd,  and  cannot  proceed  from  a wife,  juft,  and  benevolent 
God.  This  Angle  conftderation,  if  duly  attended  to,  would,  I verily 
think,  put  an  end  to  many  conceited  reafonings  againft  revealed  religi- 
on. ALC.  You  would  have  us  then  conclude,  that  things,  to  our  wif- 
dom  unaccountable,  may  neverthelefs  proceed  from  an  abyfs  of  wifdom 
which  our  line  cannot  fathom;  and  that  profpeds  viewed  but  in  part, 
and  by  the  broken  tinged  light  of  our  intelleds,  though  to  us  they  may 
feem  difproportionate  and  monftrous,  may  neverthelefs  appear  quite 
otherwife  to  another  eye,  and  in  a different  fituation  : In  a word,  that 
as  human  wifdom  is  but  childifh  folly,  in  refpect  of  the  divine,  fb  the 
wifdom  of  God  may  fometimes  feem  foolifhnefs  to  men. 

XVIII.  EUPH.  I would  not  have  you  make  thefe  conclufions,  unlefs 
in  reafon  you  ought  to  make  them:  but  if  they  are  reafonable,  why 
fhould  you  not  make  them  ? ALC.  Some  things  may  feem  reafonable  at 
one  time,  and  not  at  another : and  I take  this  very  apology  you  make, 
for  credulity  and  fuperftition,  to  be  one  of  thofe  things.  When  I view 
it  in  its  principles,  it  feems  naturally  to  follow  from  juft  conceftions ; 
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but  when  I confider  its  confequences,  I cannot  agree  to  it.  A man 
had  as  good  abdicate  his  nature,  as  difclaim  the  ufe  of  reafon.  A doc- 
trine is  unaccountable,  therefore  it  muft  be  divine!  EUPH.  Credu- 
lity and  fuperftition  are  qualities  fo  difagreeable  and  degrading  to  hu- 
man nature,  fo  furely  an  effed  of  weaknefs,  and  fo  frequently  a caufe 
of  wickednefs,  that  I (hould  be  very  much  furprifed  to  find  a juft  courfe 
of  reafoning  lead  to  them.  I can  never  think  that  reafon  is  a blind  guide 
to  folly,  or  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  truth  and  falfhood,  no 
more  than  I can  think  a thing’s  being  unaccountable  a proof  that  it  is  di- 
vine : though  at  the  fame  time  I cannot  help  acknowledging,  it  follow^s 
from  your  own  avowed  principles,  that  a thing’s  being  unaccountable,  or 
incomprehenfible  to  our  reafon,  is  no  fure  argument  to  conclude  it  is  not 
divine;  efpecially  when  there  are  collateral  proofs  of  its  being  lb.  A 
child  is  influenced  by  the  many  lenfible  effeds  it  hath  felt,  of  paternal 
love  and  care  and  fuperior  wifdom,  to  believe  and  do  feveral  things  wdth 
an  implicit  faith  and  obedience : and  if  we  in  the  fame  manner,  from  the 
truth  and  reafonablenefs  which  we  plainly  fee  in  fo  many  points  within 
our  cognizance,  and  the  advantages  which  we  experience  from  the  feed 
of  the  gofpel  Ibwn  in  good  ground,  were  difpofed  to  an  implicit  belief  of 
certain  other  points,  relating  to  fchemes  we  do  not  know,  or  fubjeds  to 
which  our  talents  are  perhaps  difproportionate,  I am  tempted  to  think  it 
might  become  our  duty  without  dilhonouring  our  reafon;  which  is  never 
fo  much  difhonoured  as  when  it  is  foiled,  and  never  in  more  danger  of 
being  foiled,  than  by  judging  where  it  hath  neither  means  nor  right  to 
judge.  LTS.  I would  give  a good  deal,  to  fee  that  ingenious  gamefter 
Glaucm  have  the  handling  of  Euphranor  one  night  at  our  club.  I own  he 
is  a peg  too  high  for  me  in  feme  of  his  notions:  but  then  he  is  admira- 
ble at  vindicating  human  reafon  againft  the  impofitions  of  prieftcraft. 

XIX.  ALC.  He  would  undertake  to  make  it  as  clear  as  daylight,  that 
there  was  nothing  worth  a ftraw  in  chriftianity,  but  what  every  one  knew, 
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or  might  know,  as  well  without  as  with  it,  before  as  flnce  Jefus  Chriji, 
CRl.  That  great  man,  it  feems,  teacheth,  that  common  fenfe  alone  is 
the  pole-ftar,  by  which  ipankind  ought  to  fleer;  and  that  what  is  called 
revelation  mull  be  ridiculous,  becaufe  it  is  unnecefTaiy  and  ufelefs,  the 
natural  talents  of  every  man  being  fufEcient,  to  make  him  happy,  good, 
and  wife,  without  any  further  correfpondence  with  heaven  either  for  light 
or  aid.  EUPH.  I have  already  acknowledged  how  fenfible  I am,  that 
my  fituation  in  this  obfcure  corner  of  the  country  deprives  me  of  many 
advantages,  to  be  had  from  the  converfation  of  ingenious  men  in  town. 
To  make  myfelf  fome  amends,  I am  obliged  to  converfe  with  the  dead 
and  my  own  thoughts,  which  lafl  I know  are  of  little  weight  againfl  the 
authority  of  Glaucus^  or  fuch  like  great  men  in  the  minute  philofophy. 
But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  Socrates^  for  he  too  was  of  an  opinion  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  afcribed  to  Glaucus  f ALC.  For  the  prefent  we  need 
not  infifl  on  authorities,  ancient  or  modern,  or  inquire  W’hich  was  the 
greater  man  Socrates  or  Glaucus.  Though,  methinks,  for  fo  much  as 
authority  can  fignify,  the  prefent  times,  gray  and  hoary  with  age  and  ex- 
perience, have  a manifefl  advantage  over  thofe  that  are  falfly  called  an- 
cient. But  not  to  dwell  on  authorities,  I tell  you  in  plain  Englijh^  Eu- 
phranor^ we  do  not  want  your  revelations;  and  that  for  this  plain  reafon, 
thofe  that  are  clear  every  body  knew  before,  and  thofe  that  are  obfcure 
no  body  is  the  better  for.  EUPH.  Whether  it  was  polTible  for  man- 
kind to  have  known  all  parts  of  the  chrillian  religion,  befides  myfteries 
and  pofitive  inftitutions,  is  not  the  queftion  between  us;  and  that  they 
aiStually  did  not  know  them,  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  This,  perhaps, 
was  for  want  of  making  a due  ufe  of  reafon.  But,  as  to  the  ufefulnefs 
of  revelation,  it  feems  much  the  fame  thing  whether  they  could  not 
know,  or  w^ould  not  Jae  at  the  pains  to  know,  the  dodrines  revealed. 
And  as  for  thofe  dodlrines  which  were  too  obfcure  to  penetrate,  or  too 
fublime  to  reach,  by  natural  reafon;  how  far  mankind  may  be  the  bet- 
ter for  them  is  more,  I had  almofl  faid,  than  even  you  or  Glaucus  can 
tell. 
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XX.  ALC,  But  whatever  may  be  pretended  as  to  obfcure  doctrines 
and  difpenfations,  all  this  hath  nothing  to  do  with  prophecies,  which,  be- 
ing altogether  relative  to  mankind,  and  the  events  of  this  world,  to  which 
our  faculties  are  furely  well  enough  proportioned,  one  might  exped  (hould 
be  very  clear,  and  fuch  as  might  inform  inftead  of  puzzling  us.  EUPH. 
And  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  as  fome  prophecies  are  clear,  there  are 
others  very  obfcure;  but  left  to  myfelf,  I doubt  I fhould  never  have  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  they  were  not  divine.  In  my  own  way  of  think- 
ing I fhould  have  been  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  prophecies  we  under- 
ftand  are  a proof  for  infpiration;  but  that  thofe  w'e  do  not  underftand  arc 
no  proof  againft  it.  Inafmuch  as  for  the  latter  our  ignorance  or  the  re- 
ferve of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  account,  but  for  the  other  nothing,  for 
ought  that  I fee,  can  account  but  infpiration.  ALC.  Now  I know  feve- 
ral  fagacious  men,  who  conclude  very  differently  from  you,  to  wit,  that 
the  one  fort  of  prophecies  are  nonfenfe,  and  the  other  contrived  after  the 
events.  Behold  the  difference  between  a man  of  free  thought  and  one 
of  narrow  principles!  EUPH.  It  feems  then  they  rejed  the  revelations 
becaufe  they  are  obfcure,  and  Darners  prophecies  becaufe  they  are  clear. 
ALC.  Either  way  a man  of  fenfe  fees  caufe  to  fufpect  there  has  been  foul 
play.  EUPH.  Your  men  of  fenfe  are,  it  feems,  hard  to  pleafe.  ALC. 
Our  philofophers  are  men  of  piercing  eyes.  EUPH.  I fuppofe  fuch  men 
never  make  tranfient  judgments  from  tranfient  views;  but  always  efta- 
blifh  fixed  conclufions  upon  a thorough  infpedtion  of  things.  For  my 
own  part,  I dare  not  engage  with  a man,  who  has  examined  thofe  points 
fo  nicely,  as  it  may  be  prefumed  you  have  done:  but  I could  name  fome 
eminent  writers  of  our  own,  now  living,  whofe  books  on  the  fubje(fi  of 
prophecy  have  given  great  fatisfa(ffion  to  gentlemen,  who  pafs  for  men  of 
fenfe  and  learning,  here  in  the  country.  ALC.  You  muft  know, 
phranor^  I am  not  at  leifure  to  perufe  the  learned  writings  of  divines,  on 
a fubje<ft  which  a man  may  fee  through  with  half  an  eye.  To  me  it 'is 
fufticient,  that  the  point  itfelf  is  odd  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.  For 
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the  reft,  I leave  them  to  difpute  and  fettle  among  themfelves,  where  to 
fix  the  precife  time  when  the  fcepter  departed  from  Judah  j or  whether 
in  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  Mejfiah  we  fliould  compute  by  the  Chaldaan 
or  the  Julian  year.  My  only  conclufion  concerning  all  fuch  matters  is, 
that  I will  never  trouble  myfelf  about  them.  EUPH.  To  an  extraordi- 
nary genius,  v/ho  fees  things  with  half  an  eye,  I know  not  what  to  fay : 
but  for  the  reft  of  mankind,  one  would  think  it  ftiould  be  very  rafti  in 
them  to  conclude,  without  much  and  exad  inquiry,  on  the  unfafe  fide  of 
a queftion  which  concerns  their  chief  intereft.  u4LC.  Mark  it  well : a 
true  genius  in  purfuit  of  truth  makes  fwift  advances  on  the  wings  of 
general  maxims,  while  little  minds  creep  and  grovel  amidft  mean  parti- 
cularities. I lay  it  down  for  a certain  truth}  that  by  the  fallacious  arts 
of  logic  and  criticifm,  ftraining  and  forcing,  palliating,  patching,  and  dif- 
tinguilhing,  a man  may  juftify  or  make  out  any  thing}  and  this  remark, 
with  one  or  two  about  prejudice,  faves  me  a world  of  trouble.  EUPH, 
You,  Alciphron,  who  foar  fublime  on  ftrong  and  free  pinions,  vouchfafc 
to  lend  a helping  hand  to  thofe  whom  you  behold  entangled  in  the  bird- 
lime of  prejudice.  For  my  part,  I find  it  very  poflible  to  fuppofe  pro^ 
phecy  may  be  divine,  although  there  fhould  be  fome  obfcurity  at  this 
diftance,  with  refpedl  to  dates  of  time  or  kinds  of  years.  You  yourfelf 
own  revelation  poflible;  and  allowing  this  I can  very  eafily  conceive  it 
may  be  odd,  and  out  of  the  road  of  nature.  1 can  without  amazement 
meet  in  holy  fcripture  divers  prophecies,  whereof  I do  not  fee  the  com- 
pletion, divers  texts  I do  not  underfland,  divers  myfteries  above  my 
comprehenfion,  and  ways  of  God  to  me  unaccountable.  Why  may  not 
fome  prophecies  relate  to  parts  of  hiftory  1 am  not  well  enough  acquainted 
with,  or  to  events  not  yet  come  to  pafs?  It  feems  to  me  that  prophecies 
unfathomed  by  the  hearer,  or  even  the  fpeaker  himfelf,  have  been  after- 
ward verified  and  underftood  in  the  event ; and  it  is  one  of  my  maxims, 
that,  uobat  bath  been  may  be.  Though  I rub  my  eyes,  and  do  my  utmoft 
to  extricate  myfelf  from  prejudice,  yet  it  ftill  feems  very  poflible  to  me, 
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that,  what  I do  not,  a more  acute,  more  attentive,  or  more  learned  man 
may  underftand : at  leaft  thus  much  is  plain  j the  difficulty  of  fome  points 
or  paffages  doth  not  hinder  the  clearnefs  of  others,  and  thofe  parts  of 
fcripture,  which  we  cannot  interpret,  we  are  not  bound  to  know  the  fenfe 
of.  What  evil  or  what  inconvenience,  if  we  cannot  comprehend  what 
we  are  not  obliged  to  comprehend,  or  if  we  cannot  account  for  thofe 
things  which  it  doth  not  belong  to  us  to  account  for  ? Scriptures  not  un- 
derftood,  at  one  time,  or  by  one  perfon,  may  be  underftood  at  another 
time,  or  by  other  perfons.  May  we  not  perceive,  by  retrofped  on  what 
is  paft,  a certain  progrefs  from  darker  to  lighter,  in  the  feries  of  the  di- 
vine ceconomy  towards  man  ? And  may  not  future  events  clear  up  fuch 
points  as  at  prefent  exercife  the  faith  of  believers  ? Now  I cannot  help 
thinking  (fuch  is  the  force  either  of  truth  or  prejudice)  that  in  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  ftrained  or  forced,  or  which  is  not  reafonable  or  natural 
to  fuppofe. 

XXI.  ALC.  Well,  Euphranor^  I will  lend  you  a helping  hand,  fince 
you  defire  it,  but  think  fit  to  alter  my  method;  for  you  muft  know,  the 
main  points  of  chriftian  belief  have  been  infufed  fo  early,  and  inculcated 
fo  often,  by  nurfes,  pasdagogues,  and  priefts,  that,  be  the  proofs  ever  fo 
plain,  it  is  a hard  matter  to  convince  a mind,  thus  tindured  and  ftained, 
by  arguing  againft  revealed  religion  from  its  internal  charaders.  1 (hall 
therefore  fet  myfelf  to  confider  things  in  another  light,  and  examine 
your  religion  by  certain  external  charaders  or  circumftantials,  comparing 
the  fyftem  of  revelation  with  collateral  accounts  of  ancient  heathen  wri- 
ters, and  (hewing  how  ill  it  confifts  with  them.  Know  then,  that  the 
chriftian  revelation,  fuppofing  the  Jewip,  it  follows,  that  if  the  JewiJI:) 
be  deftroyed  the  chriftian  muft  of  courfe  fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  to 
make  Ihort  work,  I (hall  attack  this  revelation  in  its  head.  Tell 

me,  are  we  not  obliged,  if  we  believe  the  Mofaic  account  of  things,  to 
hold  the  world  was  created  not  quite  fix  thoufand  years  ago ETJPH.  1 
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graat  we  are.  ALC,  What  will  you  fay  now,  if  other  ancient  records 
carry  up  the  hiftory  of  the  world  many  thoufand  years  beyond  this  period  I 
What  if  the  Mgyptians  and  Chinefe  have  accounts  extending  to  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  years  ? What  if  the  former  of  thefe  nations  have  obferved 
twelve  hundred  eclipfes,  during  the  fpace  of  forty  eight  thoufand  years, 
befor-e  the  time  of  Alexander  the  great  ? What  if  the  Chinefe  have  alfo 
many  obfervations  antecedent  to  the  JewiJh  account  of  the  creation  ? 
What  if  the  Chaldceans  had  been  obferving  the  ftars  for  above  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  years  ? And  what  (hall  we  fay  if  we  have  fucceflions  of 
kings  and  their  reigns,  marked  for  feveral  thoufand  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  affigned  by  Mofesf-  Shall  we  rejedt  the  accounts 
and  records  of  all  other  nations,  the  moft  famous,  ancient,  and  learned 
in  the  world,  and  prefer ve  a blind  reverence  for  the  legiflator  of  the  yews^ 
EUPH.  And  pray  if  they  deferve  to  be  rejeded,  why  fhould  we  not  re- 
jedthem?  What  if  thofe  monftrous  chronologies  contain  nothing  but 
names  without  adions  and  manifeft  fables?  What  if  thofe  pretended  ob- 
fervations of  Mgyptians  and  Chaldceam  were  unknown  or  unregarded  by 
ancient  aftronomers  ? What  if  the  Jefuits  have  (hewn  the  inconfiftency 
of  the  like  Chinefe  pretentions  with  the  truth  of  the  Ephemerides?  What 
if  the  moft  ancient  Chinefe  obfervations  allowed  to  be  authentic,  are  thofe 
of  two  fixed  ftars,  one  in  the  wdnter  folftice,  the  other  in  the  vernal 
equinox,  in  the  reign  of  their  king  Tao^  which  was  fince  the  flood  ? * 
ALC.  You  muft  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  the  Romijh  miflionaries  are  of 
fmall  credit  in  this  point.  EUPH.  But  what  knowledge  have  we,  or  can 
we  have,  of  thofe  Chinefe  affairs,  but  by  their  means  ? The  fame  perfons 
that  tell  us  of  thefe  accounts  refute  them  j if  we  rejed  their  authority 
in  one  cafe,  what  right  have  we  to  build  upon  it  in  another?  ALC. 
When  I confider  that  the  Chinefe  have  annals  of  more  than  forty  thoufand 
years,  and  that  they  are  a learned  ingenious  and  acute  people,  very  cu- 
rious, and  addided  to  arts  and  fciences,  I profefs  I cannot  help  paying 
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fbme  regard  to  their  accounts  of  time.  EUPH.  Whatever  advantage 
their  fituation  and  political  maxims  may  have  given  them,  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear they  are  fo  learned  or  fo  acute  in  point  of  fcience  as  the  Europeayis. 
The  general  charader  of  the  Chinefe^  if  we  may  believe  P’rigaltius  and 
other  writers,  is,  that  they  are  men  of  a trifling  and  credulous  curiofity, 
addided  to  fearch  after  the  philofopher’s  ftone,  and  a medicine  to  make, 
men  immortal,  to  aftrology,  fortune-telling,  and  prefages  of  all  kinds. 

‘ Their  ignorance  in  nature  and  mathematics  is  evident,  from  the  great 
hand  the  Jefuits  make  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  them.  But 
what  fhal!  we  think  of  thofe  extraordinary  annals,  if  the  very  Chinefe 
themfelves  give  no  credit  to  them  for  more  than  three  thoufand  years 
before  Jefus  Chriji  ? If  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  begun  to  write  hif- 
tory  above  four  thoufand  years  ago.?  And  if  the  oldeft  books  they  have 
now  extant  in  an  intelligible  character,  are  not  above  two  thoufand  years 
old?  One  would  think  a man  of  your  fagacity,  fo  apt  to  fufped  every 
thing  out  of  the  common  road  of  nature,  fhould  not  without  the  cleareft 
proof  admit  thofe  annals  for  authentic,  which  record  fuch  ftrange  things 
as  the  fun’s  not  getting  for  ten  days,  and  gold  raining  three  days  together. 
Tell  me,  Alciphron^  can  you  really  believe  thefe  things  without  inquiring 
by  what  means  the  tradition  was  preferved,  through  what  hands  it  palfed, 
or  what  reception  it  met  with,  or  who  firfl  committed  it  to  writing  ? 
ALC.  To  omit  the  Chinefe  and  their  flory,  it  will  ferve  my  purpofe  as 
well  to  build  on  the  authority  of  Manetho  that  learned  Egyptian  prieft, 
who  had  fuch  opportunities  of  fearching  into  the  moft  ancient' accounts’ 
of  time,  and  copying  into  his  dynafties  the  moft  venerable  and  authentic 
records  inferibed  on  the  pillars  of  Hermes.  EUPH  P r^y r Alciphron, 
where  were  thofe  chronological  pillars  to  be  feen  ? ALC.  In  ihc  Sen a- 
dical  hnd.  EUPH.  And  where  is  that  country  ? ALC.  I don’t  know. 
EUPH  How  were  thofe  records  preferved  for  fo  many  ages  down  to  the 
time  of  this  Her?nes^  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of  let- 
ters ? ALC.  I do  not  know,  EUPH.  Did  any  other  writers,  before  or 
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fince  Manetho,  pretend  to  have  feen,  or  tranfcribed,  or  known  any  thing 
about  thefe  pillars  ? ALC.  Not  that  I know.  EUPH.  Or  about  the 
place  where  they  are  faid  to  have  been.  ALC.  If  they  did,  it  is  more 
than  I know.  EUPH.  Do  the  Greek  authors  that  went  into  Mgypt^  and 
confulted  the  Mgyptian  priefts,  agree  with  thefe  accounts  of  Manetho  f 
ALC.  Suppofe  they  do  not.  EUPH.  Doth  Diodorus^  who  lived  fince, 
Manetho.,  follow,  cite,  or  fo  much  as  mention  Manetho  f ALC. 

What  will  you  infer  from  all  this?  EUPH.  If  I did  not  know  you  and 
your  principles,  and  how  vigilantly  you  guard  againft  impofture,  I fhould 
infer  that  you  were  a very  credulous  man.  For  what  can  we  call  it  but 
credulity  to  believe  moft  incredible  things  on  moft  flender  authority,  fuch 
as  fragments  of  an  obfeure  writer,  difagreeing  with  all  other  hiftorians, 
fupported  by  an  obfeure  authority  of  Hermes's  pillars,  for  which  you 
muft  take  his  word,  and  which  contain  things  fo  improbable  as  fuccelli- 
ons  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  for  many  thoufand  years,  Vulcan  alone  hav- 
ing reigned  nine  thoufand  ? There  is  little  in  thefe  venerable  dynafties  of 
Manetho.,  befides  names  and  numbers;  and  yet  in  that  little  we  meet 
with  very  ftrange  things,  that  would  be  thought  romantic  in  another 
writer:  for  inftance,  the  Nile  overflowing  with  honey,  the  moon  grown 
bigger,  a fpeaking  lamb,  feventy  kings  who  reigned  as  many  days  one 
after  another,  a king  a day  *.  If  you  are  known,  Alciphron.,  to  give  cre- 
dit to  thefe  things,  I fear  you  will  lofe  the  honour  of  being  thought  in- 
credulous. ALC.  And  yet  thefe  ridiculous  fragments,  as  you  would  re- 
prefent  them,  have  been  thought  worth  the  pains  and  lucubrations  of 
very  learned  men.  ‘ How  can  you  account  for  the  work  that  the  great 
Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Sir  John  Marjham  make  about  them  ? EUPH.  I do  not 
pretend  to  account  for  it.  To  foe  Scaliger  add  another  Julian  period  to 
make  room  for  fuch  things  as  Manetho’ s dynafties,  and  Sir  John  Marjham 
take  fo  much  learned  pains  to  piece,  patch,  and  mend  thofo  obfeure 
fragments,  to  range  them  in  fynchronifms,  and  try  to  adjuft  them  with 
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facred  chronology,  or  make  them  confiftent  with  themfelves  and  other 
accounts,  is  to  me  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable.  Why  they,  or  Eu- 
febius^  or  yourfelf,  or  any  other  learned  man  (hould  imagine  thofe  things 
deferve  any  regard  1 leave  you  to  explain. 

XXII.  ALC.  After  all  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  ftiould  move, 
not  only  Manetho^  but  alfo  other  Egyptian  priefts,  long  before  his  time, 
to  fet  up  fuch  great  pretences  to  antiquity,  all  which  however  differing 
from  one  another,  agree  in  this,  that  they  overthrow  the  Mofaic  hiftory  ? 
How  can  this  be  accounted  for  without  fome  real  foundation  ? What 
point  of  pleafure  or  profit,  or  power,  could  fet  men  on  forging  fucceffions 
of  ancient  names,  and  periods  of  time  for  ages  before  the  world  began  i 
EUPH.  Pray,  Alciphron^  is  there  any  thing  fo  ftrange  or  lingular  in  this 
vain  humour  of  extending  the  antiquity  of  nations  beyond  the  truth  ? 
Hath  it  not  been  obferved  in  moft  parts  of  the  world  ? Doth  it  not  even 
in  our  own  times  fhew  itfelf,  efpecially  among  thofe  dependent  and  fubdued 
people,  who  have  little  elfe  to  boaft  of.  To  pafs  over  others  of  our  fel- 
low-fubjeds,  who  in  proportion  as  they  are  below  their  neighbours  in 
wealth  and  power,  lay  claim  to  a more  remote  antiquity ; are  not  the 
pretenfions  of  Irijhmeji  in  this  way  known  to  be  very  great?  If  I may 
truft  my  memory  O Flahe7'ty^  in  his  Ogygia,  mentions  fome  tranfadions 
in  Ireland  before  the  flood.  The  fame  humour,  and  from  the  fame 
caufe,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Sicily^  a country  for  fome  centuries 
paft,  fubjeeft  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners : during  which  time,  the  Si^ 
cilians  have  publifhed  divers  fabulous  accounts,  concerning  the  original 
and  antiquity  of  their  cities,  wherein  they  vie  with  each  other.  Jt  is 
pretended  to  be  proved  by  ancient  inferiptions,  whofe  exiftence  or  autho- 
rity feems  on  a level  with  that  of  Hermes  s pillars,  that  Palermo  was  found- 
ed in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  JJaac  by  a colony  of  Hebrews^  Phcenicians 
and  Syrians^  and  that  a grandfon  of  Efau  had  been  governor  of  a tower 
fubfifting  within  thefe  two  hundred  years  in  that  city  *.  The  antiquity 
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of  Mejjlna  hath  been  carried  ftill  higher,  by  fome  who  would  have  us 
think  it  was  enlarged  by  Nimrod  *,  The  like  pretenfions  are  made  by 
Catania^  and  other  towns  of  that  ifland,  who  have  found  authors  of  as 
good  credit  as  Manetho  to  fupport  them.  Now  I Ihould  be  glad  to  know 
why  the  Mgyptians^  a fubdued  people,  may  not  probably  be  fuppofed  to 
have  invented  fabulous'accounts  from  the  fame  motive,  and  like  others 
valued  themfelves  on  extravagant  pretenfions  to  antiquity,  when  in  all 
other  refpeds  they  were  fo  much  inferior  to  their  matters  ? That  people 
had  been  fuccefllvely  conquered  by  Ethiopians^  Ajyrians^  Babylonians^ 
Perjians^  and  Grecians^  before  it  appears  that  thofe  wonderful  dynatties 
of  Manetho  and  the  pillars  of  Hermes  were  ever  heard  of  j as  they  had 
been  by  the  two  firtt  of  thofe  nations  before  the  time  of  Solon  himfelf, 
the  earlieft  Greek  that  is  known  to  have  confulted  the  prietts  of  /Egypt : 
whofe  accounts  were  fo  extravagant  that  even  the  Greek  hittorians, 
though  unacquainted  with  holy  fcripture,  were  far  from  giving  an  in- 
tire  credit  to  them.  Herodotus  making  a report  upon  their  authority, 
faith,  thofe  to  whom  fuch  things  feem  credible  may  make  the  beft  of 
them,  for  himlelf  declaring  that  it  was  his  purpofe  to  write  what  he 
heard  f.  And  both  he  and  Diodorus  do,  on  divers  occafions,  fhew  the 
fame  diffidence  in  the  narratives  of  thofe  /Egyptian  prietts.  And  as  we 
obferved  of  the  /Egyptians^  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  the  Phoenicians^ 
rians  and  Cbaldceans  were  each  a conquered  and  reduced  people,  before 
the  rett  of  the  world  appear  to  have  heard  any  thing  of  their  preten- 
fions  to  fo  remote  antiquity.  CRL  But  what  occafion  is  there  to  be  at 
any  pains  to  account  for  the  humour  of  fabulous  writers  ? Is  it  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fee  that  they  relate  abfurdities ; that  they  are  unfiipported  by 
any  foreign  evidence  j that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  credit, 
even  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  that  they  are  inconfittent  one 
with  another  ? That  men  fhould  have  the  vanity  to  impofe  on  the  world 
by  falfe  accounts,  is  nothing  ftrange  5 it  is  much  more  fo^  that  after 
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what  hath  been  done  towards  undeceiving  the  world  by  fo  many  learned 
critics,  there  (hould  be  men  found  capable  of  being  abufed  by  thofe 
paltry  fcraps  of  Manetho^  Berofus^  Ctefias^  or  the  like  fabulous  or  counter- 
feit writers.  ALC,  Give  me  leave  to  obferve,  thofe  learned  critics  may 
prove  to  be  ecclefiaftics,  perhaps  fome  of  them  papifts.  CRI.  What  do 
you  think  of  Sir  Jfaac  PJewton^  was  he  either  papift  or  ecclefiaftic  ? Per- 
haps you  may  not  allow  him  to  have  been  in  fagacity,  or  force  of  mind, 
equal  to  the  great  men  of  the  minute  philofophy  : but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  he  had  read  and  thought  much  upon  the  fubjedt,  and  that  the 
refult  of  his  inquiry  was  a perfect  contempt  of  all  thofe  celebrated  rivals 
to  Mofes.  ALC.  It  hath  been  obferved  by  ingenious  men,  that  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton^  though  a layman,  was  deeply  prejudiced,  witnels  his  great  re- 
gard to  the  bible.  CRI.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr. 
Boyle,  Lord  Bacon,  and  other  famous  laymen,  who,  however  knowing  in 
fome  points,  muft  neverthelefs  be  allowed  not  to  have  attained  that  keen 
difcernment,  which  is  the  peculiar  diftindlion  of  your  fed. 

XXIII.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  other  reafons  belide  prejudice,  to 
incline  a man  to  give  Mofes  the  preference,  on  the  truth  of  whofe  hiftory 
the  government,  manners,  and  religion  of  his  country  were  founded 
and  framed  i of  whofe  hiftory  there  are  manifeft  traces  in  the  moft  an- 
cient books  and  traditions  of  the  Gentiles,  particularly  of  the  Bradmans. 
and  Perfees-,  whofe  hiftory  is  confirmed  by  the  late  invention  of  arts  and 
fciences,  the  gradual  peopling  of  the  world,  the  very  names  of  ancient  na- 
tions, and  even  by  the  authority  and  arguments  of  that  renowned  phi- 
lofopher  Lucretius,  who,  on  other  points,  is  fo  much  admired  and  follow- 
ed by  thofe  of  your  fed.  Not  to  mention  that  the  continual  decreafe  of 
fluids,  the  finking  of  hills,  and  the  diminution  of  planetary  motions  af- 
ford fo  many  natural  proofs,  which  (hew  this  world  had  a beginning  ; as 
the  civil  or  hiftorical  proofs  abovementioned  do  plainly  point  out,  this 
beginning  to  have  been  about  the  time  aiTigned  in  holy  feripture.  Af- 
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ter  all  which  I beg  leave  to  add  one  obfervation  more.  To  any  one  who 
.confiders  that,  on  digging  into  the  earth,  fuch  quantities  of  (hells,  and,  in 
fome  places,  bones  and  horns  of  animals  are  found,  found  and  intire  af- 
ter having  lain  there  in  all  probability  fome  thoufands  of  years ; it  Ihould 
feem  probable,  that  gems,  medals,  and  implements  in  metal  or  done, 
might  have  lafted  intire,  buried  under  ground  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
years,  if  the  world  had  been  lb  old.  How  comes  it  then  to  pafs  that  no 
remains  are  found,  no  antiquities  of  thofe  numerous  ages  preceding  the 
fcripture  accounts  of  time;  no  fragments  of  buildings,  no  public  monu- 
ments, no  intaglias,  cammeos,  flatues,  balTo  relievos,  medals,  inlcripti- 
ons,  utenfils,  or  artificial  works  of  any  kind  are  ever  difcovered,  which 
may  bear  teftimony  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  mighty  empires,  thofe  fuc- 
cefllons  of  monarchs,  heroes,  and  demi-gods,  for  fo  many  thoufand  years  ? 
Let  us  look  forward  and  fuppofe  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  years  to  come, 
during  which  time  we  will  fuppofe,  that  plagues,  famines,  wars,  and 
earthquakes  (hall  have  made  great  havoc  in  the  world,  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  fuch  a period,  pillars,  vafes,  and  ftatues  now 
in  being  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  or  jafper,  (ftones^  of  fueh  hardnefs,  as 
we  know  them  to  have  lafted  two  thoufand  years  above  ground,  with- 
out any  confiderable  alteration)  would  bear  record  of  thefe  and  paft 
ages  ? or  that  fome  of  our  current  coins  might  then  be  dug  up,  or  old 
walls  and  the  foundations  of  buildings  (hew  themfelves,  as  well  as  the 
(hells  and  ftones  of  the  primaeval  world  are  preferved  down  to  our  times. 
-To  me  it  feems  to  follow  from  thefe  confiderations,  which  common  fenfe 
and  experience  make  all  men  judges  of,  that  we  may  fee  good  reafon  to 
conclude,  the  world  was  created  about  the  time  recorded  in  holy  fcripture. 
And  if  we  admit  a thing  fo  extraordinary  as  the  creation  of  this  world,  it 
(hould  feem  that  we  admit  fomething  ftrange,  and  odd,  and  new  to  hu- 
man apprehenfion,  beyond  any  other  miracle  whatfoever. 
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XXIV.  Alciphron  fate  mufing  and  made  no  anfwerj  whereupon  Lyficlcs 
expreffed  himfelf  in  the  following  manner.  I muft  own  I (hould  rather 
fuppofe  with  Lucretius^  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  and  that 
men  grew  out  of  the  earth,  like  pompions,  than  pin  my  faith  on  thofe 
wretched  fabulous  fragments  of  oriental  hiftory.  And  as  for  the 
learned  men,  who  have  taken  pains  to  illuflrate  and  piece  them  together, 
they  appear  to  me  no  better  than  fo  many  mufty  pedants.  An  ingeni- 
ous free-thinker  may  perhaps  now  and  then  make  fome  ufe  of  their  lucu- 
brations, and  play  one  abfurdity  againft  another.  But  you  are  not  there- 
fore to  think,  he  pays  any  real  regard  to  the  authority  of  fuch  apocry- 
phal writers,  or  believes  one  fyllable  of  the  Chinefe^  Babyloniany  or  Egyp- 
tian traditions.  If  w'e  feem  to  give  them  a preference  before  the  bible, 
it  is  only  becaufe  they  are  not  eftablifhed  by  law.  This  is  my  plain  fenfe 
of  the  matter,  and.  I dare  fay  k is  the  general  fenfe  of  our  fed  j who  are 
too  rational  to  be  in  earneft  on  fuch  trifles,  though  they  fometime  give 
hints  of  deep  erudition,  and  put  on  a grave  face  to  divert  themfelves  with 
bigots,  ALC,  Since  Lyjicles  will  have  it  fo,  I am  content  not  to  build 
on  accounts  of  time  preceding  the  Mofaic.  1 muft  neverthelefs  beg  leave 
to  obferve,  there  is  another  point  of  a different  nature,  againft  which 
there  do  not  lie  the  fame  exceptions,  that  deferves  to  be  confidered,  and 
may  ferve  our  purpofe  as  well.  I prefume  it  will  be  allowed  that  hifto- 
rians,  treating  of  times  within  the  Mofaic  account,  ought  by  impartial 
men  to  be  placed  on  the  fame  foot  with  Mofes.  It  may  therefore  be  ex- 
peded,  that  thofe,  who  pretend  to  vindicate  his  writings,  fhould  recon- 
cile them'  with  parallel  accounts  of  other  authors,  treating  of  the  fame 
times,  things,  and  perfons.  And,  if  we  are  not  attached  fingly  to  Mofes\ 
but  take  our  notions  from  other  writers,  and  the  probability  of  things^ 
we  fhall  fee  good  caufe  to  believe,  the  fews^  were  only  a crew  of  leprous^ 
/Egyptians^  driven  from  their  country  on  account  of  that  loathfome  dif- 
temper;  and  that  their  religion,  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from 
heaven  at  mount  Sinai .i  was  in  truth  learned  in  Egypt,  and  brought 
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from  thence,  CRl.  Not  to  infill,  on  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  an 
hiflorian  writing  of  his  own  times  is  to  be  believed,  before  others  who 
treat  of  the  fame  fubjedl  feveral  ages  after,  it  feems  to  me  that  it  is  ab- 
fnrd  to  exped  we  fho'uld  reconcile  Mofes  with  profane  hiflorians,  till  you 
have  firft  reconciled  them  one  with  another.  In  anfwer  therefore  to  what 
you  obferve,  I defire  you  would  confider  in  the  firfl  place,  that  Manetho^ 
Chceremon^  and  Lyfimachus  had  publifhed  inconfiflent  accounts  of  the 
Jews^  and  their  going  forth  from  Mgypt : * in  the  fecond  place,  that  their 
language  is  a plain  proof  they  were  not  of  Mgyptian^  but  either  of  Phoe* 
nician^  of  Syrian^  or  of  Chaldcean  original:  and  in  the  third  place,  that 
it  doth  not  feem  very  probable  to  fuppofe,  their  religion,  the  bafis  or 
fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  worfhip  of  one  only  fupreme 
God,  and  the  principal  defign  of  which  was  to  abolifh  idolatry,  could  be 
derived  from  JEgypf^  the  mofl  idolatrous  of  all  nations.  It  mufl  be  own- 
ed, the  feparate  fituation  and  inflitutions  of  the  Jews  occafioned,  their 
being  treated  by  fome  foreigners,  with  great  ignorance  and  contempt  of 
them  and  their  original  But  Strabo,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been  a ju- 
dicious and  inquifitive  writer,  though  he  was  not  acquainted  with  their 
true  hiflor}'',  makes  more  honourable  mention  of  them.  He  relates  that 
Mofes,  with  many  other  worfhippers  of  one  infinite  God,  not  approving 
the  image  worfhip  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  went  out  from 
/Egypt  and  fettled  in  Jerufalem,  where  they  built  a temple  to  one  only 
God  without  images  t. 

XXV.  ALC,  We  who  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty  againfl  religion,  in 
thefe  later  ages  of  the  wprld,  lie  under  great  difadvantages,  from  the  lofs 
of  ancient  books,  which  cleared  up  many  points  to  the  eyes  of  thofe 
great  men,  Celfus^  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  which  at  a greater  diflance  and 
with  lefs  help’cannot  fo  eafily  be  made  out  by  us:  but,  had  we  thofe  re- 
cords, 1 doubt  not  we  might  demolifh  the  whole  fyflem  at  once.  CRL 
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And  yet  I make  fome  doubt  of  this;  becaufe  thofe  great  men,  as  you 
call  them,  with  all  thofe  advantages  could  not  do  it.  ALC.  That  muft 
needs  have  been  owing  to  the  dulnefs  and  llupidity  of  the  world  in  thofe 
days,  when  the  art  of  reafoning  was  not  fo  much  known  and  cultivated 
as  of  late;  but  thofe  men  of  true  genius  faw  through  the  deceit  them- 
felves,  and  were  very  clear  in  their  opinion,  which  convinces  me  they 
had  good  reafon  on  their  fide.  CRL  And  yet  that  great  man  Celfus 
feems  to  have  had  very  flight  and  inconflant  notions : one  while,  he  talks 
like  a thorough  Epicurean ; another,  he  admits  miracles,  prophefies,  and 
a future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  What  think  you,  Alciphron^ 
is  it  not  fomething  capricious  in  fo  great  a man,  among  other  advantages 
which  he  afcribes  to  brutes  above  human  kind,  to  fuppofe  they  are  ma- 
gicians and  prophets ; that  they  have  a nearer  commerce  and  union  with 
the  divinity;  that  they  know  more  than  men;  and  that  elephants,  in 
particular,  are  of  all  others  mofl  religious  animals  and  ftri(£t,  obfervers  of 
an  oath.  ♦ ALC.  A great  genius  will  be  fometimes  whimfical.  But 
what  do  you  fay  to  the  emperor  'Julian^  was  he  not  an  extraordinary 
man  ? CRl.  He  feems  by  his  writings  to  have  been  lively  and  fatirical. 
Further,  I make  no  difficulty  of  owning  that  he  was  a generous,  tempe- 
rate, gallant,  and  facetious  emperor:  but  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be 
allowed,  becaufe  his  own  heathen  panegyrift  Ammianus  Marcellinus  + al- 
lows it,  that  he  was  a prating,  light,  vain,  fuperftitious  fort  of  man. 
And  therefore  his  judgment  or  authority  can  be  but  of  fraall  w^eight  with 
thofe,  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  ALC.  But  of  all  the  great 
men  who  wrote  againft  revealed  religion,  the  greateft  without  queftion 
was  that  truly  great  man  Porphyry.^  the  lofs  of  whofe  invaluable  work 
can  never  be  fufficiently  lamented.  This  profound  philofopher  went  to 
the  bottom  and  original  of  things.  He  moft  learnedly  confuted  the  fcrip- 
tures,  fhewed  the  abfurdity  of  the  Mofaic  accounts,  undermined  and  ex- 
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pofed  the  prophecies,  and  ridiculed  allegorical  interpretations  The 
moderns,  it  muft  be  owned,  have  done  great  things  and  fhewn  themfelves 
able  men  j yet  I cannot  but  regret  the  lofs  of  what  was  done  by  a per- 
Ibn  of  fuch  vaft  abilities,  and  who  lived  fo  much  nearer  the  fountain- 
head; though  his  authority  furvi ves  his  writings,  and  muft  ftill  have  its 
weight  with  impartial  men,  in  fpight  of  the  enemies  of  truth.  CRI. 
Porphyry,  I grant  was  a thorough  infidel,  though  he  appears  by  no  means 
to  have  been  incredulous.  It  feems  he  had  a great  opinion  of  wizards 
, and  necromancers,  and  believed  the  myfteries,  miracles,  and  prophecies 
of  I’heurgijis  and  Egyptian  priefts.  He  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
obfcure  jargon  ; and  pretended  to  extraordinary  extafies.  In  a word,  this 
great  man  appears  to  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  a fchoolman,  as  fu- 
perftitious  as  a monk,  and  as  fanatical  as  any  Quietift  or  Quaker  j and, 
to  compleat  his  charadler  as  a minute  philofopher,  he  was  under  ftrong 
temptations  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  We  may  frame  a notion  of 
this  patriarch  of  infidelity,  by  his  judicious  way  of  thinking  upon  other 
points  as  w'ell  as  the  chriftian  religion.  So  fagacious  was  he  as  to  find  out, 
that  the  fouls  of  infeds,  when  feparated  from  their  bodies,  become  rati- 
onal: that  daemons  of  a thoufand  fhapes  aflift  in  making  philtrums  and 
charms,  w^hofe  fpiritual  bodies  are  nouriftied  and  fattened  by  the  fteams 
of  libations  and  facrifices : that  the  ghofts  of  thofe,  who  died  violent 
deaths,  ufe  to  haunt  and  appear  about  their -fepulchres.  This  fame  egre- 
gious philofopher  advifeth  a wife  man  not  to  eat  flefti,  left  the  impure 
foul  of  the  brute  that  was  put  to  violent  death  fhould  enter, along  with 
the  flefti,  into  thofe  who  eat  it.  He  adds,  as  a matter  of  fad  confirmed 
by  many  experiments,  that  thofe  who  would  infinuate  into  themfelves 
the  fouls  of  fuch  animals,  as  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  things  to  come, 
need  only  eat  a principal  part,  the  heart  for  inftance  of  a flag  or  a mole, 
and  fo  receive  the  foul  of  the  animal,  which  will  prophefy  in  tiiem  like 
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a God  *.  No  wonder  if  men  whofe  minds  were  preoceupied  by  faith 
and  tenets  of  fuch  a peculiar  kind  fhould  be  averfe  from  the  reception 
of  the  gofpel.  Upon  the  whole,  we  defire  to  be  excufed  if  we  do  not 
pay  the  fame  deference  to  the  judgment  of  men,  that  appear  to  us  whim- 
fical,  fuperftitbus,  weak  and  vifionary,  which  thole  impartial  gentlemen 
do,  who  admire  their  talents,  and  are  proud  to  tread  in  their  foot- 
Heps.  ALC.  Men  fee  things  in  different  views : what  one  admires  an- 
other contemns  j it  is  even  poffible  for  a prejudiced  mind,  whofe  atten- 
tion is  turned  towards  the  faults  and  blemifhes  of  things,  to  fancy  forae 
lhadow  of  defedJ  in  thofe  great  lights  which  in  our  own  days  have  en- 
lightened, and  ftill  continue  to  enlighten  the  world. 

XXVI.  But  pray  tell  me,  Crito^  what  you  think  of  Jofephm  ? He  is 
allowed  to  have  been  a man  of  learning  and  judgment.  He  was  himlelf 
an  alferter  of  revealed  religion.  And  chriftians,  when  his  authority 
lerves  their  turn,  are  ufed  to  cite  him  with  refpedt.  CRT.  All  this  I ac- 
knowledge. ALC.  Muft  it  not  then  feem  very  ftrange,  and  very  fufpicious 
to  every  impartial  inquirer,  that  this  learned  Jew  writing  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  country,  of  that  very  place,  and  thofe  very  times,  where  and 
when  Jefus  Chrift  made  his  appearance,  Ihould  yet  fay  nothing  of  the 
charader,  miracles,  and  dodlrine  of  that  extraordinary  perfon  ? Some  an- 
cient chriftians  were  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that,  to  make  amends,  they  in- 
ierted  a famous  palTage  in  that  hiftorian;  which  impofture  hath  been 
fufficiently  deteded  by  able  critics  in  the  laft  age.  CRL  Though  there 
are  not  wanting  able  critics  on  the  other  fide  of  the  qu  eft  ion,  yet,  not 
to  enter  upon  the  difculTion  of  that  celebrated  palTage,  I am  content  to 
give  you  all  you  can  defire,  and  fuppofe  it  not  genuine,  but  the  pious 
fraud  of  fome  wrong-headed  chriftian,  who  could  not  brook  the  omilfion 
in  Jofephus : but  this  will  never  make  fuch  omilfion  a real  objection 
againft  chriftianity.  Nor  is  there,  for  ought  I can  fee,  any  thing  in  it 

• Vide  Porphyriam  de  abftinentia,  de  facrificlis,  de  dlis  & daemonibus. 
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whereon  to  ground  either  admiration  or  fufplcion ; inafmuch  as  it  (hould 
feem  very  natural,  fuppofing  the  gofpel  account  exadly  true,  for  Jofe- 
phus  to  have  faid  nothing  of  it;  confidering  that  the  view  of  that  writer 
was  to  give  his  country  fome  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  which  had 
been  greatly  prejudiced  againft  the  JewSy  and  knew  little  of  their  hlfiory, 
to  which  end  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour  would  not  in  any  wife 
have  conduced ; confidering  that  yofephus  could  not  have  been  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  our  Saviour  or  his  miracles;  confidering  that  he  was  a Pba- 
rifee  of  quality  and  learning,  foreign  as  well  as  JewiJh,  one  of  great  em- 
ployment in  the  ftate,  and  that  the  gofpel  was  preached  to  the  poor ; 
that  the  firft  inftruments  of  fpreading  it,  and  the  firft  converts  to  it  were 
mean  and  illiterate,  that  it  might  not  feem  the  work  of  man,  or  behold- 
ing to  human  intereft  or  power ; confidering  the  general  prejudice  of  the 
JewSy  who  expeded  in  the  MeJJiah  a temporal  and  conquering  prince, 
which  prejudice  was  fo  ftrong,  that  they  chofe  rather  to  attribute  our  Sa- 
viour’s miracles  to  the  devil,  than  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Chrift: 
confidering  alfo'  the  hellifh  diforder  and  confufion  of  the  yewijh  ftate 
in  the  days  of  yofephuSy' when  mens  minds  were  filled  and  aftoniftied 
with  unparalleled  wars,  dilTenfions,  maflacres,  and  feditions  of  that  devot- 
ed people.  Laying  all  thefe  things  together,  I do  not  think  it  ftrange, 
that  fuch  a man,  writing  with  fuch  a view,  at  fuch  a time,  and  in  fuch 
circumftances,  fhould  omit  to  defcribe  our  bleffed  Saviour’s  life  and 

death,  or  to  mention  his  miracles,  or  to  take  notice  of  the  ftate  of  the 

* 

chriftian  church,  which  was  then  as  a grain  of  muftard  feed  beginning 
to  take  root  and  germinate.  And  this  will  feem  ftill  lefs  ftrange,  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  the  apoftles  in  a few  years  after  our  Saviour’s  death  de- 
parted from  yerufaleniy  fetting  themfelves  to  convert  the  GentileSy  and 
were  difperfed  throughout  the  world;  that  the  converts  in  yerufalem 
were,  not  only  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  but  alfb  fewj  the  three 
thoafand,  added  to  the  church  in  one  day  upon  PetePs  preaching  in 
that  city,  appearing  to  have  been  not  inhabitants  but  ftrangers  from 
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all  parts  affenibled  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Pentecojl  j and  that  all  the 
time  of  Jofephus  and  for  feveral  years  after,  during  a fuccelTion  of  fifteen 
bithops,  the  chriftians  at  yerufalem  obferved  the  Mofaic  law  and  were 
confequently,  in  outward  appearance,  one  people  with  the  refi  of  the 
which  muft  have  made  them  lefs  obfervable.  I would  fain  know 
what  reafon  we  have  to  fuppofe,  that  the  gofpel,  which  in  its  firft  pro- 
pagation feemed  to  overlook  the  great  or  confiderable  men  of  this  world, 
might  not  alfo  have  been  overlooked  by  them,  as  a thing  not  fiiited  to 
their  apprehenfions  and  way  of  thinking  ? Befides,  in  thofe  early  times 
might  not  other  learned  yews,  as  well  as  f Gamaliel,  fufpend  their  judg- 
ment of  this  new  w’^ay,  as  not  knowing  what  to  make  or  fay  of  it,  be- 
ing on  one  hand  unable  to  quit  the  notions  and  traditions  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  and,  on  the  other,  not  daring  to  refifl  or  fpeak  againfl: 
the  gofpel,  left  they  Ihould  be  found  to  fight  againft  God  ? Surely  at  all 
events,  it  could  never  be  expeded,  that  an  unconverted  yew  fhould  give 
the  fame  account  of  the  life,  miracles,  and  dodrine  of  yefus  Chriji,  as 
might  become  a chriftian  to  have  given ; nor  on  the  other  hand  v/as  it 
at  all  improbable,  that  a man  of  fenfe  ftiould  beware  to  leflen  or  tra- 
duce what,  for  ought  he  knew,  might  have  been  a heavenly  difpenfation, 
between  which  two  courfes  the  middle  was  to  fay  nothing,  but  pafs  it 
over  in  a doubtful  or  a refpedful  filence.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that 
where  this  hiftorian  occafionally  mentions  yefus  Chriji  in  his  account  of 
St.  yames%  death,  he  doth  it  without  any  refledion,  or  faying  either  good 
or  bad,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  thews  a regard  for  the  apoftle.  It 
is  obfervable,  I fiy,  that  fpeaking  of  yefus  his  'exprefiion  is,  who  was 
called  the  Chrift,  not  who  pretended  to  be  the  Chrift,  or  who  was  falfly 
called  the  Chrift,  but  fimply  It  is  evident  yofephus  knew 

there  was  fuch  a man  as  yefus,  and  that  he  was  faid  to  be  the  Chrift, 
and  yet  he  condemns  neither  him  nor  his  followers;  which  to  me  feems 
an  argument  in  their  favour.  Certainly  if  we  fuppofe  yofephus  to  have 

* Sulp.  Sever.  Sacr.  Hift.  1.  2.  h Eufeb.  Chron.  lib.  pofter.  f A£ts  v.  J Jof.  Ant.  1.  20.  c.  8. 
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known  or  been  perfuaded  that  he  was  an  impoftor,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  his  not  faying  fo  in  plain  terms.  But  if  we  fuppofe  him  in 
Gamaliel’s  way  of  thinking,  who  fufpended  his  judgment,  and  was  afraid 
of  being  found  to  fight  againft  God,  it  ffiould  feem  natural  for  him  to 
behave  in  that  very  manner,  which  according  to  you  makes  againft  our 
faith,  but  1 verily  think  makes  for  it.  But  what  if  'Jofephm  had  been  a 
bigot,  or  even  a Sadducee^  an  infidel,  an  atheift  ? What  then  1 we  rea- 
dily grant  there  might  have  been  perfons  of  rank,  politicians,  generals,  and 
men  of  letters,  then  as  well  as  now,  Jews  as  well  as  Englijhmen,  who  be- 
lieved no  revealed  religion : and  that  fome  fuch  perfons  might  poffibly 
have  heard  of  a man  in  low  life,  who  performed  miracles  by  magic, 
without  informing  themfelvcs,  or  perhaps  ever  inquiring,  about  his  mif- 
fion  and  doftrine.  Upon  the  whole,  I cannot  comprehend,  why  any 
man  fhould  conclude  againft  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  from  Jofephus’s  omit- 
ting to  fpeak  of  it,  any  more  than  from  his  omitting  to  embrace  it.  Had 
the  firft  chriftians  been  chief  priefts  and  rulers,  or  men  of  fcience  and 
learning,  like  Philo  and  Jofephus^  it  might  perhaps  with  better  colour  have 
been  objeded,  that  their  religion  was  of  human  contrivance,  than  now 
that  it  hath  pleafed  God  by  weak  things  to  confound  the  ftrong.  This 
I think  fufficiently  accounts,  why  in  the  beginning  the  gofpel  might  over- 
look or  be  overlooked  by  men  of  a certain  rank  and  charader, 

XXVI  I.  ALC.  And  yet  it  feems  an  odd  argument  in  proof  of  any 
dodrine,  that  it  was  preached  by  fimple  people  to  fimple  people.  CRL 
Indeed  if  there  was  no  other  atteftalion  to  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, this  muft  be  owned  a very  weak  one.  But  if  a dodrine  begun 
by  inftruments,  mean  as  to  all  human  advantages,  and  making  its  firft 
progrefs  among  thofe,  who  had  neither  wealth  nor  art  nor  power  to 
grace  or  encourage  it,  ftiould  in  a ftiort  time  by  it’s  own  innate  ex- 
cellency, the  mighty  force  of  miracles,  and  the  demonftration  of  the 
fpirit,  not  only  without,  but  againft,  all  worldly  motives  fpread 
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through  the  world,  and  fubdue  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life, 
would  it  not  be  very  unreafonable  to  rejed  or  fufped  it,  for  the  want  of 
human  means?  And  might  not  this  with  much  better  reafon  be  thought 
an  argument  of  its  coming  from  God?  ALC.  But  ftill  an  inquiiitive 
man  will  want  the  teftimony  of  men  of  learning  and  knowledge.  CRI. 
But  from  the  firft  century  onwards,  there  was  never  wanting  the  tefti- 
mony of  fuch  men,  who  wrote  learnedly  in  defence  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, who  lived,  many  of  them,  when  the  memory  of  things  was  frefti, 
W’ho  had  abilities  to  judge  and  means  to  know,  and  who  gave  the  cleared 
proofs  of  their  convidion  and  fincerity.  ALC.  But  all  the  while  thefe 
men  were  chriftians,  prejudiced  chriftians,  and  therefore  their  teftimony 
is  to  be  fufpeded.  CRI.  It  feems  then  you  would  have  Jews  or  heathens 
atteft  the  truths  of  chriftianity.  ALC.  That  is  the  very  thing  I want. 
CRJ.  But  how  can  this  be  ? or  if  it  could,  would  not  any  rational  man 
be  apt  to  fufped  fuch  evidence,  and  afk,  how  it  was  polTible  for  a man 
really  to  believe  fuch  things  himfelf  and  not  become  a chriftian  ? the 
apoftles  and  firft  converts  were  themfelves  Jews.^  and  brought  up  in  a 
veneration  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  in  all  the  prejudices  of  that  people: 
many  fathers,  chriftian  philofophers,  and  learned  apologifts  for  the  faith, 
who  had  been  bred  Gentiles.^  v/ere  without  doubt  imbued  with  prejudices, 
of  education : and  if  the  finger  of  God  and  force  of  truth  converted  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  Judaifm  or  Gentilifm.,  in  fpight  of  their  preja- 
dices  to  chriftianity,  is  not  their  teftimony  fo  much  the  ftronger?.  Yon 
have  then  the  fuffrages  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.,  attefting  to  the  truth 
of  our  religion  in  the  earlieft  ages.  But  to  expedt  or  defire  the  atteftation 
of  Jew  remaining  ymr,  or  of  remaining  Gentiles,  feems  unrea^ 

fonable:  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  teftimony  of  men,  who  were 
not  converted  themfelves,  fhould  be  the  likelieft  to  convert  others.  We 
have  indeed  the  teftimony  of  heathen  writers  to  prove,  that  about  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  there  was  a general  expedlation  in  the  eaft  of 
a MeJJiah  or  Prince,  who  fhould  found  a new  dominion  : that  there  were 
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flich  people  as  chrlftlans:  that  they  were  cruelly  perfecuted  and  put  to 
death:  that  they  were  innocent  and  holy  in  life  and  worlhip:  and  that 
there  did  really  exift  in  that  time,  certain  perfons  and  fads  mentioned  in 
the  new  Teftament:  and  for  other  points,  we  have  learned  fathers,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  had  been,  as  I already  obferved,  bred  heathens,  to  atteft 
their  truth.  ALC.  For  my  part  I have  no  great  opinion  of  the  capacity 
or  learning  of  the  fathers,  and  many  learned  men,  efpecially  of  the  re- 
formed churches  abroad,  are  of  the  fame  mind,  whieh  faves  me  the  trou- 
ble of  looking  royfelf  into  their  voluminous  writings.  CRI.  I thall  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  with  the  minute  philofophcr  Pomponathis  *,  that 
Ongefiy  Bafil^  Augujitn^  and  divers  other  fathers,  were  equal  to  TlatOy 
Arijlotle^  and  the  greateft  of  the  Gentiles  in  human  knowledge.  But,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a judgment  from  what  I have  feen  of  their  wri- 
tings, 1 thould  think  feveral  of  them  men  of  great  parts,  eloquence,  and 
learning,  and  much  fuperior  to  thofe  who  feem  to  undervalue  them. 
Without  any  affront  to  certain  modern  critics  or  tranflators,  Erafmus 
may  be  allowed  a man  of  fine  tafte,  and  a fit  judge  of  fenfe  and  good 
writing,  though  his  judgment  in  this  point  was  very  different  from  theirs. 
Some  of  our  reformed  brethren,  becaufe  thcRomaniJis  attribute  too  much, 
feem  to  have  attributed  too  little  to  them,  from  a very  ufual,  though  no 
very  judicious  oppofitionj  which  is  apt  to  lead  men  to  remark  defedls, 
without  making  proper  allowances,  and  to  fay  things  which  neither  piety, 
candour,  nor  good  fenfe  require  them  to  fay. 

XXVIII.  ALC.  But  though  I fhould  acknowledge,  that  a concurring 
teflimony  of  many  learned  and  able  men  throughout  the  firft  ages  of 
chriflianity  may  have  its  weight,  yet  when  I confider  the  great  number 
of  forgeries  and  herefies  that  fprung  up  in  thofe  times,  it  very  much 
weakens  their  credit.  CRI.  Pray,  Alciphron.,  would  it  be  allowed  a good 
argument  in  the  mouth  of  a papift  againft  the  reformation,  that  many 
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abfurd  feds  fprung  up  at  the  fame  time  with  it  ? Are  we  to  wonder,  that 
when  good  feed  is  fowing,  the  enemy  fhould  fow  tares  ? But  at  once  to 
cut  off  feveral  objedions,  let  us  fuppofe  in  fad,  what  ycvu  do  not  deny 
poflible,  that  there  is  a God,  a devil,  and  a revelation  from  heaven  com- 
mitted to  writing  many  centuries  ago.  Do  but  take  a view  of  human 
nature,  and  confider,  what  would  probably  follow  from  fuch  a fuppofi- 
tion  j and  w’hether  it  is  not  very  likely  there  fhould  be  half-believers, 
miftaken  bigots,  holy  frauds,  ambitious,  interefted,  difpiiting,  conceited, 
fchifmatical,  heretical,  abfurd  men  among  the  profeffors  of  fuch  reveal- 
ed religion,  as  well  as  after  a courfe  of  ages,  various  readings,  omiflions, 
tranfpofitions,  and  obfcurities  in  the  text  of  the  facred  oracles  ? And  if 
fo,  1 leave  you  to  judge,  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  make  thofe  events, 
an  objedion  againft  the  being  of  a thing,  which  would  probably  and  na- 
turally follow  upon  the  fuppofal  of  its  being  .?  ALC.  After  all,  fay  what 
you  will,  this  variety  of  opinions  mud  needs  fhake  the  faith  of  a reafona- 
ble man.  Where  there  are  fo  many  different  opinions  on  the  fame  point, 
it  is  very  certain  they  cannot  all  be  true,  but  it  is  certain  they  may  all 
be  falfe.  And  the  means  to  find  out  the  truth ! when  a man  of  fenfe  fets 
about  this  inquiry,  he  finds  himfelf  on  a fudden  ftartled  and  amufed  with 
hard  words  and  knotty  queftions.  This  makes  him  abandon  the  purfuit, 
thinking  the  game  not  worth  the  chafe,  CRL  But  would  not  this  man 
of  fenfe  do  well  to  confider,  it  muft  argue  want  of  difcernment,  to  rejed 
divine  truths  for  the  fake  of  human  follies?  Ufe  but  the  fame  candour 
and  impartiality  in  treating  of  religion,  that  you  would  think  proper  om 
other  fubjeds.  We  defire  no  more,  and  exped  no  lefs.  In  law,  in  phy- 
fic,  in  politics,  wherever  men  have  refined,  is  it  not  evident  they  have 
been  always  apt  to  run  into  difputes  and  chicane?  but  will  that  hinder 
you  from  admitting,  there  are  many  good  rules  and  juft  notions,  and 
ufeful  truths  in  all  thofe  profeffions  ? Phyficians  may  difpute,  perhaps 
vainly  and  unintelligibly,  about  the  animal  fyftem  : they  may  aflign  dif- 
ferent caufes  of  diftempers,  fome  explaining  them  by  the  elementary  qua- 
lities. 
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lities,  hot  and  cold,  moift  and  dry,  yet  this  doth  not  hinder,  but  the  bark 
may  be  good  for  an  ague,  and  rhubarb  for  a flux.  Nor  can  it  others  by 
chymical,  others  by  mechanical  principles,  be  inferred  from  the  different 
fedls,  which  from  time  to  time  have  fprung  up  in  that  profeflion,  the 
dogmatic,  for  inflance,  empiric,  methodic,  galenic,  paracelfian,  or  the 
hard  words  and  knotty  qucftions  and  idle  theories  which  have  grown 
from  them,  or  been  engrafted  on  them,  that,  therefore,  we  fhould  deny 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  rejedt  their  excellent  rules  about  exercife, 
air,  and  diet.  ALC.  It  feems  you  would  fcreen  religion  by  the  example 
of  other  profeflions,  all  which  have  produced  fedls  and  difputes  as  well 
as  chriftianity,  which  may  in  itfelf  be  true  and  ufcful,  notwithftanding 
/ many  falfe  and  fruitlefs  notions  engrafted  on  it  by  the  wit  of  man.  Cer- 
tainly if  this  had  been  obferved  or  believed  by  many  acute  reafoners,  they 
would  never  have  made  the  multiplicity  of  religious  opinions  and  contro- 
verfies  an  argument  againft  religion  in  general.  CRI.  How  fuch  an  ob- 
vious truth  fhould  efcape  men  of  fenfe  and  inquiry  I leave  you  to  ac- 
count : but  I can  very  eafily  account  for  grofs  miftakes  in  thofe,  who  pafs 
for  free-thinkers  without  ever  thinking;  or,  if  they  do  think,  whofe  me- 
ditations are  employed  on  other  points  of  a very  different  nature,  from  a 
fcrious  and  impartial  inquiry  about  religion. 

XXIX.  But  to  return : what  or  where  is  the  profeflion  of  men,  who 
never  fplit  into  fchifms,  or  never  talk  nonfenfe?  Is  it  not  evident,  that 
out  of  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge,  on  which  the  human  mind  is  employ- 
ed, there  grow  certain  excrefcences,  which  may  be  pared  off,  like  the 
clippings  of  hair  or  nails  in  the  body,  and  with  no  worfe  confequence? 
Whatever  bigots  or  enthufiafts,  whatever  notional  or  fcholaftic  divines 
may  fay  or  think,  it  is  certain  the  faith  derived  from  Chrifl  and  his  apof- 
tles,  was  not  a piece  of  empty  fophiftry ; they  did  not  deliver  and  tranfmit 
down  to  us  xgvi»  air«T*jv  but  to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  a holy  con- 
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human  fuperftrudure,  be  it  hay  or  ftubble  or  what  it  will,  is  no  argument 
of  juft  thought  or  reafon  j any  more  than  it  is  of  fairnefs,  to  fuppofe  a 
doubtful  fenfe  fixed,  and  argue  from  one  fide  of  the  queftion  in  difputed 
points.  Whether,  for  inftance,  the  beginning  of  Genefis  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  in  a literal  or  allegorical  fenfe .?  Whether  the  book  of  Job  be  an 
hiftory  or  a parable  ? being  points  difputed  between  chriftians,  an  infidel 
can  have  no  right  to  argue  from  one  fide  of  the  queftion,  in  thofe  or  the 
like  cafes.  This  or  that  tenet  of  a fed,  this  or  that  controverted  notion 
is  not  what  we  contend  for  at  prefent,  but  the  general  faith  taught  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and  preferved  by  univerfal  and  perpetual  tradi- 
tion in  all  the  churches  down  to  our  own  times.  To  tax  or  flrike  at  this 
divine  dodrine,  on  account  of  things  foreign  and  adventitious,  the  fpe- 
culations  and  difputes  of  curious  men,  is  in  my  mind  an  abfurdity  of 
the  fame  kind,  as  it  would  be  to  cut  down  a fine  tree  yielding  fruit  and 
fhade,  becaufe  its  leaves  afforded  nourifhment  to  caterpillars,  or  becaule 
fpiders  may  now  and  then  weave  cobwebs  among  the  branches.  ALC, 
To  divide  and  diftinguifh  would  take  time.  We  have  feveral  gentlemen 
very  capable  of  judging  in  the  grofs,  but  that  want  of  attention  for  irk- 
fome  and  dry  ftudies  or  minute  inquiries.  To  which  as  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  oblige  men  againft  their  will,  fo  it  muft  be  a great  wrong  to  the 
world,  as  well  as  themfelves,  to  debar  them  from  the  right  of  deciding 
according  to  their  natural  fenfe  of  things.  CRI.  It  v/ere  to  be  wifhed 
thofe  capable  men  would  employ  their  judgment  and  attention  on  the 
fame  objedls.  If  theological  inquiries  are  unpalatable,  the  field  of  nature 
is  wide.  How  many  difcoveries  to  be  made!  how  many  errors  to  be 
corrected  in  arts  and  fciences!  how  many  vices  to  be  reformed  in  life  and 
manners!  Why  do  men  fingle  out  fuch  points  as  are  innocent  and  ufeful, 
when  there  are  fo  many  pernicious  miftakes  to  be  amended Why  fet 
themfelves  to  deftroy  the  hopes  of  human  kind  and  encouragements  to 
virtue?  Why  delight  to  judge  where  they  difdain  to  inquire?  Why  not 
employ  their  noble  talents  on  the  longitude  or  perpetual  motion  ? ALC, 
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I wonder  you  Ihould  not  fee  the  difference  between  points  of  curiofity 
and  religion.  Thofe  employ  only  men  of  a genius  or  humour  fuited  to 
them  j but  all  mankind  have  a right  to  cenfure,  and  are  concerned  to 
judge  of  thefe,  except  they  will  blindly  fubmit  to  be  governed,  by  the 
ftale  wifdom  of  their  anceftors  and  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  their  country. 
CRl.  It  fhould  feem,  if  they  are  concerned  to  judge,  they  are  not  lefs 
concerned  to  examine  before  they  judge.  ALC.  But  after  all  the  exami- 
nation and  enquiry  that  mortal  man  can  make  about  revealed  religion,  it 
is  impoflible  to  come  at  any  rational  fure  footing. 

XXX.  There  is,  indeed,  a deal  of  fpecious  talk  about  faith  founded 
upon  miracles ; but  when  I examine  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  trace 
chriftian  faith  up  to  its  original,  I find  it  refts  upon  much  darknefs  and 
fcruple  and  uncertainty.  Inftead  of  points  evident  or  agreeable  to  hu- 
man reafbn,  I find  a wonderful  narrative  of  the  Son  of  God  tempted  in 
the  wildernefs  by  the  devil,  a thing  utterly  unaccountable,  without  any 
end,  or  ufe,  or  reafon  whatfoever.  I meet  with  ftrange  hiftories  of  appa- 
ritions of  angels  and  voices  from  heaven,  with  furprifing  accounts  of  dae- 
moniacs,  things  quite  out  of  the  road  of  common  fenfe  or  obfervation, 
with  feveral  incredible  feats  faid  to  have  been  done  by  divine  power,  but 
more  probably  the  inventions  of  men;  nor  the  lefs  likely  to  be  fo,  be- 
caufe  I cannot  pretend  to  fay  with  what  view  they  were  invented.  De- 
figns  deeply  laid  are  dark,  and  the  lefs  we  know  the  more  we  fufped : 
but,  admitting  them  for  true,  I fhall  not  allow  them  to  be  miraculous, 
until  I thoroughly  know  the  power  of  what  are  called  fecond  caufes  and 
the  force  of  magic.  CRL  You  feem,  Alciphron^  to  analyfe,  not  faith,  but 
infidelity,  and  trace  it  to  its  principles ; which,  from  your  own  account, 
1 colled  to  be  dark  and  doubtful  fcruples  and  furmifes,  haftinefs  in  judg- 
ing and  narrownefs  in  thinking,  grounded  on  a fanciful  notion  which 
over-rates  the  little  fcantling  of  your  own  experience,  and  on  real  igno- 
rance of  the  views  of  Providence,  and  of  the  qualities,  operations,  and  mu- 
tual 
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tual  rerpe(fls  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  beings,  which  are,  or  may  be,  for 
ought  you  know,  in  the  univerfe.  Thus  obfcure,  uncertain,  conceited, 
and  conjedtural  are  the  principles  of  infidelity.  Whereas  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principles  of  faith  feem  to  be  points  plain  and  clear.  It  is  a 
clear  point,  that  this  faith  in  Chrift  was  fpread  abroad  throughout  the 
world  foon  after  his  death.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  this  was  not  effeded 
by  human  learning,  politics,  or  powder.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  in  the 
early  times  of  the  church  there  were  feveral  men  of  knowledge  and  inte- 
grity, who  embraced  this  faith  not  from  any,  but  againft  all,  temporal 
motives.  It  is  a clear  point,  that,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  fountain-' 
head,  the  more  opportunity  they  had  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  as  to  the  truth 
of  thefe  fads  which  they  believed.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  the  lefs  in- 
tereft  there  was  to  perfuade,  the  more  need  there  was  of  evidence  to 
convince  them.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  they  relied  on  the  authority  of 
thofe  who  declared  themfelves  eye-witneffes  of  the  miracles  and  refur- 
redion  of  Chrift.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  thofe  profefled  eye-witnefles 
fuffered  much  for  this  their  atteftation,  and  finally  fealed  it  with  their 
blood.  It  is  a clear  point,  that  thefe  witnefles,  weak  and  contemptible 
as  they  were,  overcame  the  world,  fpread  more  light,  preached  purer 
morals,  and  did  more  benefit  to  mankind,  than  all  the  philofophers  and 
fages  put  together.  Thefe  points  appear  to  me  clear  and  fure,  and,  be- 
ing allowed  fuch,  they  are  plain,  juft,  and  reafonable  motives  of  aflent  j 
they  ftand  upon  no  fallacious  ground,  they  contain  nothing  beyond  our 
fphere,  neither  fuppofing  more  knowledge  nor  other  faculties  than  we 
are  really  mafters  ofj  and  if  they  ftiould  not  be  admitted  for  morally  cer- 
tain, as  I believe  they  will  by  fair  and  unprejudiced  inquirers,  yet  the 
allowing  them  to  be  only  probable  is  fufficient  to  flop  the  mouth  of  an 
infidel.  Thefe  plain  points,  I fay,  are  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  and  not 
thofe  obfcure  ones  by  you  fuppofed,  which  are  in  truth  the  unfound,  un- 
certain principles  of  infidelity,  to  a rafti,  prejudiced,  and  afluming  fpirit. 
To  raife  an  argument,  or  anfwer  an  obje(ftion,  from  hidden  powers  of 
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nature  or  magic  is  groping  in  the  dark;  but  by  the  evident  light  of  fenfe 
men  might  be  fufEciently  certified  of  fenfible  effedf  s,  and  matters  of  fad, 
fuch  as  the  miracles  and  refurredion  of  Chrifi : and  the  teftimony  of  fuch 
men  may  be  tranfmitted  to  after-ages,  with  the  fame  moral  certainty  as 
other  hiftorical  narrations : and  thofe  fame  miraculous  fads,  compared  by 
realbn  with  the  dodrines  they  were  brought  to  prove,  do  afford  to  an 
unbiafTed  mind  ftrong  indications  of  their  coming  from  God,  or  a fupe- 
rior  principle,  whofe  goodnefs  retrieved  the  moral  world,  whofe  power 
commanded  the  natural,  and  whole  providence  extended  over  both.  Give 
me  leave  to  fay,  that  nothing  dark,  nothing  incomprehenfible,  or  myfte- 
rious,  or  unaccountable,  is  the  ground  or  motive,  the  principle  or  founda- 
tion, the  proof  or  reafon  of  our  faith,  although  it  may  be  the  objed  of 
it.  For  it  muft  be  owned,  that,  if  by  clear  and  fure  principles  we  are 
rationally  led  to  believe  a point  lefs  clear,  we  do  not  therefore  rejed  fuch 
point,  becaufe  it  is  myfterious  to  conceive,  or  difficult  to  account  few, 
nor  would  it  be  right  fo  to  do.  As  for  Jews  and  Gentiles^  anciently  attri- 
buting our  Saviour’s  miracles  to  magic,  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a proof 
againft  them,  that  to  me  it  feems  rather  a proof  of  the  fads,  without 
difproving  the  caufe  to  which  we  aferibe  them.  As  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know  the  nature  and  operation  of  daemons,  the  hiftory,  laws,  and  fyf* 
tern  of  rational  beings,  and  the  fcheraes  or  views  of  Providence,  fo  far  as 
to  account  for  every  adion  and  appearance  recorded  in  the  gofpel;  lb 
neither  do  you  know  enough  of  thofe  things,  to  be  able  from  that  know- 
ledge of  yours  to  objed  againft  accounts  fo  well  attefted,  It  is  an  ealy 
matter  to  raife  fcruples  upon  many  authentic  parts  of  civil  hiftory,  which, 
requiring  a more  perfed  knowledge  of  fads,  circumftances,  and  councils, 
than  we  can  come  at  to  explain  them,  muft  be  to  us  inexplicable.  And 
this  is  ftill  more  eafy  with  refped  to  the  hiftory  of  nature,  in  which,  if 
furmifes  were  admitted  for  proofs  againft  things  odd,  ftrange,  and  unac- 
countable, if  our  fcanty  experience  were  made  the  rule  and  meafure  of 
truth,  and  all  thofe  phaenomena  rejeded,  that  we,  through  ignorance  of 
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the  principles,  and  laws,  and  fyftem  of  nature,  could  not  explain,  we 
fhould  indeed  make  difcoveries,  but  it  would  be  only  of  our  own  blind- 
nefs  and  prefumption.  And  why  men  that  are  fb  eafily  and  fb  often 
gravelled  in  common  points,  in  things  natural  and  vifible,  fhould  yet  be 
fo  Iharp-fighted  and  dogmatical  about  the  invifible  world,  and  its  myfte- 
ries,  is  to  me  a point  utterly  unaccountable  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  and 
good  fenle.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I cannot  help  thinking  there 
are  points  fufficiently  plain,  and  clear,  and  full,  whereon  a man  may 
ground  a reafonable  faith  in  Chrift : but  that  the  attacks  of  minute  phi- 
lofophers  againft  this  faith  are  grounded  upon  darknefs,  ignorance,  and 
prefumption.  ALC.  1'  doubt  I fhall  ftill  remain  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
proofs  of  the  chriftian  religion,  and  always  prefume  there  is  nothing 
in  them. 

XXXI.  For  how  is  it  poffible,  at  this  remote  diftance,  to  arrive  at  any 
knowledge,  or  frame  any  demonftration  about  it  ? CRL  What  then  ? 
Knowledge,  I grant,  in  a ftrid  fenfe  cannot  be  had  without  evidence 
or  demonftration  j but  probable  arguments  are  a fufficient  ground  of 
faith.  Who  ever  fuppofed  that  fcientifical  proofs  were  neceflary  to  make 
a chriftian  ? Faith  alone  is  required  j and  provided  that,  in  the  main  and 
upon  the  whole,  men  are  perfuaded,  this  faving  faith  may  confift  with 
fome  degrees  of  obfcurity,  fcruple,  and  error.  For  although  the  light  of 
truth  be  unchangeable,  and  the  fame  in  its  eternal  fource,  the  father  of 
lights : yet,  with  refpe^  to  us,  it  is  varioufly  weakened  and  obfcured, 
by  palling  through  a long  diftance  or  grofs  medium,  where  it  is  inter- 
cepted, diftorted,  or  tindured  by  the.  prejudices  and  paflions  of  men. 
But  all  this  notwithftanding,  he  that  will  ule  his  eyes  may  fee  enough 
for  the  purpofes  either  of  nature,  or  of  grace;  though  by  a light,  dimmer 
indeed,  or  clearer,  according  to  the  place,  or  the  diftance,  or  the  hour, 
or  the  medium.  And  it  will  be  fufficient,  if  fuch  analogy  appears  be- 
tween the  difpenfations  of  grace  and  nature,  as  may  make  it  probable 
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(although  much  fhould  be  unaccountable  in  both)  to  fuppofe  them  de- 
rived from  the  fame  author,  and  the  workmanlhip  of  one  and  the  fame 
hand.  ALC.  Thofe  who  faw  and  touched  and  handled  Jefus  Chrijl  af- 
ter his  refurredlion,  if  there  were  any  fuch,  may  be  faid  to  have  feen 
by  a clear  light : but  to  us  the  light  is  very  dim,  and  yet  it  is  expelled  we 
fhould  believe  this  point  as  well  as  they.  For  my  part,  I believe,  with 
Spmoja^  that  Chrift’s  death  was  literal,  but  his  refurredion  allegorical  *. 
CRl.  And  for  my  part,  I can  fee  nothing  in  this  celebrated  infidel,  that 
fhould  make  me  defert  matters  of  fa(51,  and  moral  evidence,  to  adopt  his 
notions.  Though  1 mull  needs  own  I admit  an  allegorical  refurredlion 
that  proves  the  real,  to  wit,  a refurre<Stion  of  Chrift’s  difciples  from  weak- 
nefs  to  refolution,  from  fear  to  courage,  from  defpair  to  hope,  of  which, 
for  ought  I can  fee,  no  rational  account  can  be  given,  but  the  fcnfible 
evidence  that  our  Lord  was  truly,  really,  and  literally  rifen  from  the 
dead : but  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  difciples,  who  were  eye-wit- 
neffes  of  his  miracles  and  refurredion,  had  ftronger  evidence  than  we 
can  have  of  thofe  points ; fo  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  fuch  evidence 
was  then  more  neceffary,  to  induce  men  to  embrace  a new  inftitution, 
contrary  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  education,  their  prejudices,  their 
paflions,  their  interefts,  and  every  human  motive.  Though  to  me  it 
feems,  the  moral  evidence  and  probable  arguments  within  our  reach, 
are  abundantly  fufficient  to  make  prudent  thinking  men  adhere  to  the 
faith,  handed  down  to  us  from  our  anceftors,  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of 
our  country,  requiring  fubmilTion  in  points  above  onr  knowledge,  and 
for  the  reft  recommending  dodrines  the  moft  agreeable  to  our  intereft 
and  our  reafon.  And,  however  ftrong  the  light  might  have  been  at  the 
fountain-head,  yet  its  long  continuance  and  propagation,  by  fuch  un- 
promifing  inftruments  throughout  the  world,  have  been  very  w’onderful. 
’We  may  now  take  a more  comprehenfive  view  of  the  connexion,  order, 
and  progrefs  of  the  divine  difpenfations,  and,  by  a retrofped  on  a long 
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feries  of  paft  ages,  perceive  a unity  of  defign  running  throughout  the 
whole,  a gradual  difcbfing  and  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  providence,  a 
regular  progrefs  from  types  to  antitypes,  from  things  carnal  to  things 
fpiritual,  from  earth  to  heaven.  We  may  behold  Chrift  crucified,  that 
ffumbling-block  to  the  Je^Sy  and  foolifhnefs  to  the  Greeks^  putting  a fi- 
nal period  to  the  temple  worfhip  of  the  one,  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
other,  and  that  ftone,  which  was  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  other  kingdoms,  become  itfelf  a great 
mountain. 

XXXII.  If  a due  refledion  on  thefe  things  be  not  fufEcient  to  beget 
a reverence  for  the  chriftian  faith  in  the  minds  of  men,  I fhould  rather 
impute  it  to  any  other  caufe,  than  a wife  and  cautious  incredulity : 
when  I fee  their  eafinefs  of  faith  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  where 
there  is  no  prejudice  or  appetite  to  bias  or  diflurb  their  natural  judg- 
ment : when  I fee  thofe  very  men  that  in  religion  will  not  ftir  a ffep 
without  evidence,  and  at  every  turn  exped  demonflration,  trufl:  their 
health  to  a phyfician,  and  their  lives  to  a failor  with  an  implicit  faith, 
I cannot  think  they  deferve  the  honour  of  being  thought  more  incredu- 
lous than  other  men,  or  that  they  are  more  accuftomed  to  know,  and 
for  this  reafon  lefs  inclined  to  believe.  On  the  contrary,  one  is  tempted 
to  fufped,  that  ignorance  hath  a greater  lhare  than  fcience  in  our  mo- 
dern infidelity,  and  that  it  proceeds  more  from  a wrong  head,  or  an  irre- 
gular will,  than  from  deep  refearches.  LTS,  We  do  not,  it  muft  be 
owned,  think  that  learning  or  deep  refearches  are  neceffary  to  pafs  right 
judgments  upon  things.  I fometimes  fufped  that  learning  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce and  juftify  whims,  and  fincerely  believe  w’e  fhould  do  better  with- 
out it.  Our  fed  are  divided  on  this  point,  but  much  the  greater  part 
think  with  me.  I have  heard  more  than  once  very  obferving  men  re- 
mark, that  learning  was  the  true  human  means  which  preferved  religion 
in  the  world,  and  that,  if  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  prefer  blockheads 
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in  the  church,  all  would  foon  be  right.  CRI.  Men  mud  be  ftrangely  in 
love  with  their  opinions,  to  put  out  their  eyes  rather  than  part  with 
them.  But  it  has  been  often  remarked,  by  obferving  men  that  there 
are  no  greater  bigots  than  infidels.  LTS.  What  a free-thinker  and  a 
bigot,  impoflible ! CRI.  Not  fo  impofllble  neither,  that  an  infidel  fhould 
be  bigoted  to  his  infidelity.  Methinks  I fee  a bigot,  wherever  I fee  a 
man  over-bearing  and  pofitive  without  knowing  w'hy,  laying  the  great- 
eft  ft  refs  on  points  of  fmalleft  moment,  hafty  to  judge  of  the  confcience, 
thoughts,  and  inward  views  of  other  men,  impatient  of  reafoning  againft 
his  own  opinions,  and  choofing  them  with  inclination  rather  than  judg- 
ment, an  enemy  to  learning,  and  attached  to  mean  authorities.  How 
far  our  modern  infidels  agree  with  this  defcription,  I leave  to  be  confi- 
dered  by  thofe  who  really  confider  and  think  for  themfelves.  LTS, 
We  are  no  bigots,  we  are  men  that  difcover  difficulties  in  religion,  that 
tie  knots  and  raife  fcruples ; which  difturb  the  repofe  and  interrupt  the 
golden  dreams  of  bigots,  who  therefore  cannot  endure  us,  CRI.  They 
who  caft  about  for  difficulties,  will  be  fure  to  find  or  make  them  upon 
every  fubjed : but  he  that  would,  upon  the  foot  of  reafon,  ered  him- 
felf  into  a judge,  in  order  to  make  a wife  judgment  on  a fubjed  of  that 
nature,  will  not  only  confider  the  doubtful  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  but 
take  a comprehenfive  view  of  the  whole,  confider  it  in  all  its  parts  and 
relations,  trace  it  to  its  original,  examine  its  principles,  efieds,  and  ten- 
dencies, its  proofs  internal  and  external  j he  will  diftinguifh  between  the 
clear  points  and  the  obfcure,  the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  the  effential 
and  circumflantia!,  between  what  is  genuine  and  what  foreign : he 
will  confider  the  different  forts  of  proof,  that  belong  to  different 
things,  where  evidence  is  to  be  expeded,  where  probability  may 
fuffice,  and  where  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  there  fhould  be  doubts 
and  fcruples : he  will  proportion  his  pains  and  exadnefs  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  inquiry,  and  check  that  difpofition  of  his  mind  to  con- 
clude all  thofe  notions,  groundlefs  prejudices,  with  which  it  was  im- 
bued 
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bued  before  it  knew  the  reafon  of  them.  He  will  filence  his  pafllons, 
and  liften  to  truth:  he  will  endeavour  to  untie  knots  as  well  as  to  tie 
them,  and  dwell  rather  on  the  light  parts  of  things  than  the  obfcure : 
he  will  balance  the  force  of  his  underftanding  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
fubjed,  and  to  render  his  judgment  impartial,  hear  evidence  on  all  fides, 
and,  fo  far  as  he  is  led  by  authority,  choofe  to  follow  that  of  the  honeft- 
eft  and  wifeft  men.  Now  it  is  my  fincere  opinion,  the  chriftian  religion 
may  well  fland  the  teft  of  fuch  an  inquiry.  LTS.  But  fuch  an  inquiry 
would  coft  too  much  pains  and  time.  We  have  thought  of  another  me- 
thod, the  bringing  religion  to  the  teft  of  wit  and  humour : this  we  find 
a much  fhorter,  eafier,  and  more  effedlual  way.  And  as  all  enemies  are 
at  liberty  to  choofe  their  weapons,  we  make  choice  of  thofe  we  are  moft 
expert  at:  and  we  are  the  better  pleafed  with  this  choice,  having  obferved 
that  of  all  things  a folid  divine  hates  a jeft.  To  confider  the  whole  of 
the  fubjed,  to  read  and  think  on  all  fides,  to  objed  plainly,  and  anfwer 
diredly,  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reafon  and  argument,  would  be  a very 
tedious  and  troublefbme  affair.  Befides  it  is  attacking  pedants  at  their 
own  weapons.  How  much  more  delicate  and  artful  is  it,  to  give  a hint, 
to  cover  one’s  felf  with  an  aenigma,  to  drop  a double  entendre^  to 
keep  it  in  one’s  power  to  recover,  and  flip  afide,  and  leave  his  antago- 
nift  beating  the  air  ? This  hath  been  pradifed  with  great  fuccefs,  and  I 
believe  it  the  top  method  to  gain  profelytes,  and  confound  pedants. 
CRl.  I have  feen  feveral  things  written  in  this  way,  which,  I fuppofe, 
were  copied  from  the  behaviour  of  a fly  fort  of  fcorners  one  may  fome- 
times  meet  with.  Suppofe  a conceited  man  that  would  pafs  for  witty, 
tipping  the  wink  upon  one,  thrufiing  out  his  tongue  at  another  j one 
while  waggiffily  fmiling,  another  with  a grave  mouth  and  ludicrous 
eyes;  often  affeding  the  countenance  of  one  who  fmothered  a jeft,  and 
fometimes  burfting  out  in  a horfe-laugh : what  a figure  would  this  be,  I 
will  not  fay  in  the  fenate  or  council,  but  in  a private  vifit  among  well- 
bred  men?  And  yet  this  is  the  figure  that  certain  great  authors,  who  in 
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this  age  would  pafs  for  models,  and  do  pafs  for  models,  make  in  their 
polite  and  elaborate  writings  on  the  moft  weighty  points.  ALC.  I who 
profefs  myfelf  an  admirer,  an  adorer  of  reafon,  am  obliged  to  own, 
that  in  fome  cafes  the  fharpnefs  of  ridicule  can  do  more  than  the  ftrength 
of  argument.  But  if  we  exert  ourfelves  in  the  ufe  of  mirth  and  hu* 
mour,  it  is  not  for  want  of  other  weapons.  It  Ihall  never  be  faid,  that 
a free-thinker  was  afraid  of  reafoning.  No,  Crito^  we  have  reafons  in 
ftore,  the  beft  are  yet  to  come ; and  if  we  can  find  an  hour  for  another 
conference  before  we  fet  out  to-morrow  morning,  I’ll  undertake  you  Ihall 
be  plied  with  reafons,  as  clear,  and  home,  and  clofe  to  the  point  as 
you  could  with. 
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r.  Chrijiian  faith  impofjible.  II.  Words  jiand  for  ideas.  III.  No  knowledge 
or  faith  without  ideas.  IV.  Grace^  no  idea  of  it.  V.  AbfraSl  ideas 
what^and how  made.  VI.  AbfraB  general  ideas  impojjible.  V\{.  Inwhat 
fenfe  there  may  be  general  ideas.  VIII.  Suggefing  ideas  not  the  only  ufe  of 
words.  IX.  Force  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  as  grace.  X.  Notwith- 
Jianding  which^  ufeful  propoftions  may  be  formed  concerning  it.  X (.  Belief 
of  the  Trinity  and  other  myfieries  not  abfurd.  XII.  Mifakes  about  faith 
an  occafon  of  profane  raillery.  XIII.  Faiths  its  true  nature  and  effeBs. 
XIV.  Illuf  rated  by  fcieme.  XV.  By  arithmetic  in  particular.  XVI. 
Sciences  converfant  about  figns.  XVII.  The  true  end  of  fpeech^  reafo7i.^ 
fcience  and  faith.  XVIII.  Metaphyfical  objeBions  as  frong  'againft  human 
fcience  as  articles  off  faith.  XIX.  No  religion.^  becaufe  no  human  liberty. 
XX.  Farther  proof  againfl  human  liberty.  XXI.  Fatalifm  a confequence  of 
erroneous  ffuppoftions.  XX i I.  Man  an  accountable  agent.  XXII f.  hi- 
confjiency.^  fingularity^t  and  credulity  of  minute  philofophers.  XXIV.  Ufi~ 
trodden  paths  and  new  light  of  the  minute  philofophers.  XXV.  Sophiflry 
of  the  mmute  philofophers.  XXVI.  Minute  philofophers  ambiguous^  cenig- 
matical^  unfathomable.  XXVII.  Scepticifm  of  the  minute  philofophers. 
XXVIII.  How  a fceptic  ought  to  behave.  XXIX.  Minute  philofophers^ 
why  difficult  to  convince.  XXX.  Thinkmg.,  not  the  epidemical  evil  of 
thefe  times.  XXXf.  Lifidelity.,  not  an  effect  of  reafon  or  thought:  its  Ume 
motives  qfigned  XXX II.  Variety  of  opinions  about  religion.,  effects  there- 

of. XXXIII.  Method  for  proccedmg  with  mhiute  philofophers.  XXXIV. 
Want  of  thought.,  and  want  of  education^  defeSts  of  the  prefent  age. 

I.  _L  H E philofophers  having  refolved  to  fet  out  for  London  next 
morning,  we  affembled  at  break  of  day  in  the  library,  Alciphron  began 
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with  a declaration  of  his  fincerity,  affuring  us  he  had  very  maturely  and 
with  a moft  unbiafled  mind  conlidered  all  that  had  been  faid  the  day  be- 
fore. He  added  that  upon  the  whole  he  could  not  deny  feveral  probable 
reafons  were  produced  for  embracing  the  chriftian  faith.  But,  faid  he, 
thofe  reafons  being  only  probable  can  never  prevail  againft  abfolute  cer- 
tainty and  demonftration.  If  therefore  I can  demonflrate  your  religion 
to  be  a thing  altogether  abfurd  ^nd  inconfiftent,  your  probable  argu- 
ments in  its  defence  do  from  that  moment  lofe  their  force,  and  with  it 
all  right  to  be  anfwered  or  confidered.  The  concurring  teftimony  of  fin- 
cere  and  able  witneffes  hath  without  queftion  great  weight  in  human  af- 
fairs. 1 will  even  grant  that  things  odd  and  unaccountable  to  human 
judgment  or  experience,  may  fometimes  claim  our  affent  on  that  foie 
motive.  And  I will  alfo  grant  it  poffible,  for  a tradition  to  be  conveyed 
with  moral  evidence  through  many  centuries.  But  at  the  fame  time  you 
will  grant  to  me,  that  a thing  demonftrably  and  palpably  falfe  is  not  to 
be  admitted  on  any  teftimony  whatever,  which  at  beft  can  never  amount 
to  demonftration.  To  be  plain,  no  teftimony  can  make  nonfenfe  fenfe; 
no  moral  evidence  can  make  contradidions  confident.  Know  then,  that 
as  the  ftrength  of  our  caufe  doth  not  depend  upon,  fo  neither  is  it  to  be 
decided  by  any  critical  points  of  hiftory,  chronology,  or  languages.  You 
are  not  to  wonder,  if  the  fame  fort  of  tradition  and  moral  proof,  which 
governs  our  aftrent,^ith  refped  to  fads  in  civil  or  natural  hiftory,  is  not 
admitted  as  a fufficient  voucher  for  metaphyfical  abfurdities  and  abfolute 
impoflibilities.  Things  obfeure  and  unaccountable  in  human  affairs,  or 
the  operations  of  nature,  may  yet  be  poffible,  and,  if  well  attefted,  may 
be  aflented  unto;  but  religious  affent  or  faith  can  be  evidently  fhewn  in 
its  own  nature  to  be  impradicable,  impoffible,  and  abfurd.  This  is  the 
primary  motive  to  infidelity.  This  is  our  citadel  and  fortrefs,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  graced  with  outworks  of  various  erudition,  but,  if  thofe  are  de- 
molifhed,  remains  in  itfclf  and  of  its  own  proper  ftrength  impregnable. 
EUPH,  This,  it  muft  be  owmed,  reduceth  our  inquiry  within  a narrow 
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compafs : do  but  make  out  this,  and  I Ihall  have  nothing  more  to  fay. 
ALC.  Know  then,  that  the  (hallow  mind  of  the  vulgar,  as  it  dwells  only 
on  the  outward  furface  of  things,  and  confiders  them  in  the  grofs,  may 
be  eafily  impofed  on.  Hence  a blind  reverence  for  religious  faith  and 
myilery.  But  when  an  acute  philofopher  comes  to  diffed  and  analyfe 
thefe  points,  the  impofture  plainly  appears:  and  as  he  has  no  blindnefs, 
fo  he  has  no  reverence  for  empty  notions,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly, 
for  meer  forms  of  fpeech,  which  mean  nothing,  and  are  of  no  ufe  to 
mankind. 

II.  Words  are  figns:  they  do  or  (hould  (land  for  ideas;  which  fo  far 
as  they  fuggeft  they  are  (ignificant.  But  words  that  fuggeft  no  ideas  are 
inlignificant.  He  who  annexeth  a clear  idea  to  every  word  he  makes 
ufe  of  fpeaks  fenfej  but  where  fuch  ideas  are  wanting,  the  fpeaker  utters 
nonfenfe.  In  order  therefore  to  know  whether  any  man’s  fpeech  be  fenfe- 
lefs  and  inlignificant,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  lay  afide  the  words  and 
confider  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  them.  Men,  not  being  able  immediately 
fo  communicate  their  ideas  one  to  another,  are  obliged  to  make  ufe  of 
fenfible  (igns  or  words ; the  ufe  of  which  is  to  raife  thofe  ideas  in  the 
hearer,  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker : and  if  they  fail  of  this  end 
they  ferve  to  no  purpofe.  He  who  really  thinks  hath  a train  of  ideas 
fucceeding  each  other  and  conneded  in  his  mind : and  when  he  exprelfeth 
himfelf  by  difcourfe,  each  word  fuggefts  a diftindl  idea  to  the  hearer  or 
reader;  who  by  that  means  hath  the  fame  train  of  ideas  in  his,  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer.  As  far  as  this  effed  is  pro- 
duced, fo  far  the  difcourfe  is  intelligible,  hath  fenfe  and  meaning.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  whoever  can  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  what  he  reads  or 
hears  muft  have  a train  of  ideas  railed  in  his  mind,  correfpondent  to  the 
train  of  words  read  or  heard.  Thefe  plain  truths,  to  which  men  readily 
aifent  in  theory,  are  but  little  attended  to  in  pradice,  and  therefore  de- 
Icrve  to  be  enlarged  on  and  inculcated  however  obvious  and  undeniable. 
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Mankind  are  generally  averfe  from  thinking,  though  apt  enough  to  enter- 
tain difcourfe  either  in  themfelves  or  others:  the  efFed  whereof  is,  that 
their  minds  are  rather  ftored  with  names  than  ideas,  the  hufk  of  fcience 

I 

rather  than  the  thing.  And  yet  thefe  words  without  meaning  do  often 
make  diftindions  of  parties,  the  fubjed  matter  of  their  difputes,  and  the 
objed  of  their  zeal.  This  is  the  moft  general  caufe  of  error,  which  doth 
not  influence  ordinary  minds  alone,  but  even  thofe  who  pafs  for  acute 
and  learned  philofophers  are  often  employed  about  names  inftead  of  things 
or  ideas,  and  are  fuppofed  to  know  when  they  only  pronounce  hard  words 
without  a meaning. 

• III.  Though  it  is  evident  that  as  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the 
connexion  or  difagreement  between  ideas,  he  who  doth  not  diftindly  per- 
ceive the  ideas  marked  by  the  terms,  fb  as  to  form  a mental  propofition 
anfwering  to  the  verbal,  cannot  poflibly  have  knowledge:  no  more  can 
he  be  faid  to  have  opinion  or  faith  which  imply  a weaker  aflfent,  but  ftill 
it  muft  be  to  a propofition,  the  terms  of  which  are  underflood  as  clearly, 
although  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  may  not  be  fb  evi- 
dent, as  in  the  cafe  of  knowledge.  I fay,  all  degrees  of  affent  whether 
founded  on  reafon  or  authority,  more  or  lefs  cogent,  are  internal  ads  of 
the  mind  which  alike  terminate  in  ideas  as  their  proper  objed : without 
which  there  can  be  really  no  fuch  thing  as  knowledge,  faith,  or  opinion. 
We  may  perhaps  raife  a duft  and  difputes  about  tenets  purely  verbal;  but 
what  is  this  at  bottom  more  than  meer  trifling?  All  which  will  be  eafily 
admitted  with  refped  to  human  learning  and  fcience;  wherein  it  is  an 
allowed  method  to  expofe  any  dodrine  or  tenet  by  flripping  them  of 
the  words,  and  examining  what  ideas  are  underneath,  or  whether  any 
ideas  at  all?  This  is  often  found  the  fhorteft  way  to  end  difputes,  which 
might  otherwife  grow  and  multiply  without  end,  the  litigants  neither  un- 
derflanding  one  another  nor  themfelves.  It  w^ere  needlefs  to  illuflrate 
what  fhines  by  its  own  light,  and  is  admitted  by  all  thinking  men.  My 
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endeavour  (hall  be  only  to  apply  it  in  the  prefent  cafe.  I fuppofe  I need 
not  be  at  any  pains  to  prove,  that  the  fame  rules  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe 
which  obtain  in  all  other  fubjedls  ought  to  take  place  in  religion.  As  for 
thofe  who  confider  faith  and  reafon  as  two  diftind  provinces,  and  would 
have  us  think  good  fenfe  has  nothing  to  do  where  it  is  mofl  concerned, 
I am  refolved  never  to  argue  with  fuch  men,  but  leave  them  in  quiet 
poffeflion  of  their  prejudices.  And  now,  for  the  particular  application 
of  what  I have  faid,  I fhall  not  fingle  out  any  nice  difputed  points  of 
fchool  divinity,  or  thofe  that  relate  to  the  nature  and  eifence  of  God, 
which  being  allowed  infinite  you  might  pretend  to  fcreen  them,  under  the 
general  notion  of  difficulties  attending  the  nature  of  infinity. 

IV.  Grace  is  the  main  point  in  the  chrifiian  difpenfation,  nothing  is 
oftener  mentioned  or  more  confidered  throughout  the  New  Teftament  j 
wherein  it  is  reprefented  as  fomewhat  of  a very  particular  kind,  diftind 
from  any  thing  revealed  to  the  yews^  or  known  by  the  light  of  nature. 
This  fame  grace  is  fpoken  of  as  the  gift  of  God,  as  coming  by  Jefus  Chrijl^ 
as  reigning,  as  abounding,  as  operating.  Men  are  faid  to  fpeak  through 
grace,  to  believe  through  grace.  Mention  is  made  of  the  glory  of  grace, 
the  riches  of  grace,  the  ftewards  of  grace.  Chriftians  are  faid  to  be  heirs 
of  grace,  to  receive  grace,  grow  in  grace,  be  firong  in  grace,  to  fiand  in 
grace,  and  to  fall  from  grace.  And  laftly,  grace  is  faid  tojuftify  and  to 
fave  them.  Hence  chriftianity  is  ftyled  the  covenant  or  difpenfation  of 
grace.  And  it  is  well  known  that  no  point  hath  created  more  contro- 
verfy  in  the  church  than  this  dodrine  of  grace..  What  difputes  about 
its  nature,  extent,  and  effeds,  about  univerfal,  efficacious,  fufficient, 
preventing,  irrefiftible  grace  have  employed  the  pens  of  proteftant  as  well 
as  popiffi  divines,  of  Janfenifts,  and  Molinifts,  of  Lutherans,  Calvinifis, 
and  Arminians,  as  I have  not  the  leaft  curiofity  to  know,  fo  I need  not 
fay.  It  fufficeth  to  obferve,  that  there  have  been  and  are  ftill  fubfifting 
great  contefts  upon  thefe  points.  Only  one  thing  I Ihould  defire  to  be 
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informed  of,  to  wit,  what  is  the  clear  and  dlftin(fl  idea  marked  by  the 
word  grace?  I prefume  a man  may  know  the  bare  meaning  of  a term, 
without  going  into  the  depth  of  all  thofe  learned  inquiries.  This  furely 
is  an  eafy  matter,  provided  there  is  an  idea  annexed  to  fuch  term.  And 
if  there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  fubjed  of  a rational  difpute,  nor  the 
objedl  of  real  faith.  Men  may  indeed  impofe  upon  themfelves  or  others, 
and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe,  when  at  bottom  there  is  no  argument 
or  belief,  farther  than  meer  verbal  trifling.  Grace  taken  in  the  vulgar 
fenfe,  either  for  beauty,  or  favour,  I can  eafily  underftand.  But  when 
it  denotes  an  adlive,.  vital,  ruling  principle,  influencing  and  operating  on 
the  mind  of  man,  diflind  from  every  natural  power  or  motive,  I profefs 
myfelf  altogether  unable  to  underftand  it,  or  frame  any  diftind  idea  of 
it  j and  therefore  I cannot  aflTent  to  any  propofition  concerning  it,  nor 
confequently  have  any  faith  about  it:  and  it  is  a felf-evident  truth,  that 
God  obligeth  no  man  to  impoflibilities.  At  the  requeft  of  a philofophical 
friend,  1 did  caft  an  eye  on  the  writings  he  (hewed  me  of  fome  divines, 
and  talked  with  others  on  this  fubjed,  but  after  all  I had  read  or  heard 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  having  always  found  whenever  I laid  afide  the 
word  grace,  and  looked  into  my  own  mind,  a perfed  vacuity  or  priva- 
tion of  all  ideas.  And,  as  I am  apt  to  think  mens  minds  and  faculties  are 
made  much  alike,  1 fufped  that  other  men,  if  they  examined  what  they 
call  grace  with  the  fame  exadnefs  and  indifference,  would  agree  with  me 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  an  empty  name.  This  is  not  the  only 
inftance,  where  a word  often  heard  and  pronounced  is  believed  intelligi- 
ble, for  no  other  reafon  but  beeaufe  it  is  familiar.  Of  the  fame  kind  are 
many  other  points  reputed  neceffary  articles  of  faith.  That  which  in  the 
prefent  cafe  impofeth  upon  mankind  I take  to  be  partly  this.  Men  fpeak 
of  this  holy  principle  as  of  fomething  that  ads,  moves,  and  determines, 
taking  their  ideas  from  corporeal  things,  from  motion  and  the  force  or 
momentum  of  bodies,  which  being  of  an  obvious  and  fenfible  nature  they 
fubftitutc  iti  place  of  a thing  fpiritual  and  incomprehenflble,  which  is  a 
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manifeft  delufion.  For  though  the  idea  of  corporeal  force  be  never  fo 
clear  and  intelligible,  it  will  not  therefore  follow  that  the  idea  of  grace, 
a thing  perfedly  incorporeal,  muft  be  fo  too.  And  though  we  may  rea- 
fon  diftindly,  perceive,  affent,  and  form  opinions  about  the  one,  it  will 
by  no  means  follow  that  we  can  do  fo  of  the  other.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  a clear  fenlible  idea  of  what  is  real  produceth,  or  rather  is 
made  a pretence  for,  an  imaginary  fpiritual  faith  that  terminates  in  no 
objedj  a thing  impoffible!  For  there  can  be  no  aflent  where  there  are 
no  ideas  : and  where,  there  is  no  alTent  there  can  be  no  faith  : and  what 
cannot  be,  that  no  man  is  obliged  to.  This  is  as  clear  as  any  thing  ia 
Euclid, 

V.  The  fame  method  of  reafonlng  may  be  applied  by  any  man  of  fenfe, 
to  confute  all  other  the  moft  effential  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith.  You 
are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  a man  who  proceeds  on  fuch  folid 
grounds,  fuch  clear  and  evident  principles,  fhould  be  deaf  to  all  you  can 
fay  from  moral  evidence,  or  probable  arguments,  which  are  nothing  in 
the  balance  againft  demonft ration.  EUPH.  The  more  light  and  force 
there  is  in  this  difeourfe,  the  more  you  are  to  blame  for  not  having  pro- 
duced it  fooner.  For  my  part,  1 fhould  never  have  faid  one  word  againft 
evidence.  But  let  me  fee  whether  1 underftand  you  rightly.  You  fay, 
every  word,  in  an  intelligible  difeourfe  muft  ftand  for  an  idea;  which 
ideas  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  and  diftindly  apprehended,  fo  far  the  dif- 
eourfe hath  meaning,  without  which  it  is  ufelefs,  and  infignificant.  ^LC, 
T do.  EUPH.  For  inftance,  when  I hear  the  words  triangle^  colour^ 
pronounced;  they  muft  excite  in  my  mind  diftin(ft  ideas  of  thofe  things 
whereof  they  are  figns,  otherwife  I cannot  be  faid  to  underftand  them. 
ALC.  Right.  EUPH.  And  this  is  the  only  true  ufe  of  language.  ALC. 
That  is  what  I affirm.  EUPH.  But  every  ti.me  the  v/ord  77ian  occurs  in 
reading  or  converfation,  I am  not  confeious  that  the  particular  diftineft 
idea  of  a man  is  excited  in  my  mind.  For  inftance,  when  I read  in  St. 
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raid's  epillle  to  the  Galatians  thefe  words : If  a man  thinketh  himfelf  to 
be  fomething^  when  he  is  nothings  he  deceiveth  himfelf.  Methings  I compre- 
hend the  force  and  meaning  of  this  proportion,  although  I do  not  frame 
to  myfelf  the  particular  diftindl  idea  of  a man.  ALC.  It  is  very  true, 
^'ou  do  not  form  in  your  mind  the  particular  idea  of  Peter,  fames,  or 
fohn,  of  a fair  or  a black,  a tall  or  a low,  a fat  or  a lean,  a ftraight  or  a 
crooked,  a wife  or  a foolifh,  a fleeping  or  waking  man,  but  the  abftradl 
general  idea  of  inan,  prefcinding  from,  and  exclufive  of  all  particular 
lhape,  fize,  complexion,  paffions,  faculties,  and  every  individual  circum- 
ftance.  To  explain  this  matter  more  fully,  you  are  to  underftand  there 
is  in  the  human  mind,  a faculty  of  contemplating  the  general  nature  of 
things,  feparate  from  all  thofe  particularities  which  diftinguith  the  indi- 
viduals one  from  another.  For  example,  in  Peter,  fames,  and  fohn,  you 
may  obferve  in  each  a certain  colledion  of  flature,  figure,  colour,  and 
other  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  known  afunder,  diflinguifiied 
from  all  other  men,  and,  if  I may  fo  fay,  individuated.  Now  leaving  out 
of  the  idea  of  a man,  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  re- 
taining only  that  which  is  common  to  all  men,  you  form  an  abflradl  uni- 
verfal  idea  of  man  or  human  nature,  which  includes  no  particular  flature, 
fhape,  colour,  or  other  quality  whether  of  mind  or  body.  After  the  fame 
manner  you  may  obferve  particular  triangles  to  differ  one  from  another, 
as  their  fides  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  their  angles  greater  or  leffer ; 
whence  they  are  denominated  aequilateral,  asquicrural,  or  fcalenum-, 
obtufangular,  acutangular,  or  redlangular.  But  the  mind  excluding  out 
of  its  idea,  all  thefe  peculiar  properties  and  diflindlions,  frameth  the  ge- 
neral abfirad  idea  of  a triangle;  which  is  neither  aequilateral,  aequicrural, 
nor  fcalenum,  neither  obtufangular,  acutangular,  nor  redlangular,  but 
all  and  none  of  thefe  at  once.  * The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  general 
abflrad  idea  of  colour,  which  is  fomething  diflindl  from  and  exclufive 
of  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  every  other  particular  colour,  including 

* See  Locke  on  Human  Underftanding,  b.  4.  c.  7. 
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only  that  general  elTence  in  which  they  all  agree.  And  what  has  been 
faid  of  thefe  three  general  names,  and  the  abftradl  general  ideas  they 
Hand  for  may  be  applied  to  all  others.  For  you  muft  know,  that  par- 
ticular things  or  ideas  being  infinite,  if  each  were  marked  or  fignified 
by  a diftindl  proper  name,  words  mufl  have  been  innumerable,  and  lan- 
guage an  endlefs  irnpoffible  thing.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  appel- 
lative or  general  names  ftand,  immediately  and  properly,  not  for  parti- 
cular but  for  abflradl  general  ideas,  which  they  never  fail  to  excite  in  the 
mind,  as  oft  as  they  are  ufed  to  any  fignificant  purpofe.  And  without 
this,  there  could  be  no  communication  or  enlargement  of  knowledge, 
no  fuch  thing  as  univerfal  fcience  or  theorems  of  any  kind.  Now  for 
underftanding  any  propofition  or  difcourfe.  It  is  fuffieient  that  diftindil 
ideas  are  thereby  raifed  in  your  mind,  correfpondent  to  thofe  in  the 
fpeaker’s,  whether  the  ideas  fo  raifed  are  particular  or  only  abftradt  and 
general  ideas.  Forafmuch,  neverthelefs,  as  thefe  are  not  fo  obvious  and 
familiar  to  vulgar  minds,  it  happens  that  fome  men  may  think  they  have 
no  idea  at  all,  when  they  have  not  a particular  idea;  but  the  truth  is, 
you  had  the  abftrad  general  idea  of  man,  in  the  inftance  afligned, 
wherein  you  thought  you  had  none.  After  the  fame  manner,  when  it  is 
faid,  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones;  or 
that  colour  is  the  objed  of  fight,  it  is  evident  the  words  do  not  Hand  for 
this  or  that  triangle  or  colour,  but  for  abftrad  general  ideas,  exeluding 
every  thing  peculiar  to  the  individuals,  and  including  only  the  univerfal 
nature  common  to  the  whole  kind  of  triangles  or  of  colours. 

VI.  EUPH.  Tell  me,  Alciphron,  are  thofe  abftrad  general  ideas  clear 
and  diftind  ? ALC.  They  are  above  all  others  clear  and  diftind,  being 
the  only  proper  objed  of  fcience,  which  is  altogether  converfant  about 
univerfals.  ETJPH»  And  do  you  not  think  it  very  poffible  for  any  man 
to  know,  whether  he  has  this  or  that  clear  and  dihind  idea  or  no?  ALC. 
Doubtlefs.  To  know  this  he  needs  only  examine  his  own  thoughts  and 
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look  into  his  own  mind.  EUPH.  But  upon  looking  into  my  own  mind» 

I do  not  find  that  I have  or  can  have  thefe  general  abftradt  ideas  of  a 
man  or  a triangle  above  mentioned,  or  of  colour  prefcinded  from  all  par- 
ticular colours*.  Though  I fhut  mine  eyes,  and  ufe  mine  utmoft  efforts, 
and  refled  on  all  that  paffeth  in  my  own  mind,  I find  it  utterly  impoffi- 
ble  to  form  fuch  ideas.  ALC.  To  refled  with  due  attention  and  turn 
the  mind  inward  upon  itfelf,  is  a difficult  tafk  and  not  every  one’s  talent. 
EUPH.  Not  to  infift  on  what  you  allowed,  that  every-one  might  eafily 
know  for  himfeif  whether  he  has  this  or  that  idea  or  no : I am  tempted 
to  think  no  body  elfe  can  form  thofe  ideas  any  more  than  I can.  Pray, 
Alciphron^  which  are  thofe  things  you  would  call  abfolutely  impoffible  ? 
ALC.  Such  as  include  a contradidion.  EUPH,  Can  you  frame  an  idea 
of  what  includes  a contradidion?  ALC.  I cannot.  EUPH.  Confe- 
quently  whatever  is  abfolutely  impoffible  you  cannot  form  an  idea  of. 
ALC.  This  I grant.  EUPH.  But  can  a colour  or  triangle,  fuch  as  you 
defcribe  their  abftrad  general  ideas,  really  exift  ? ALC.  It  is  abfolutely 
impoffible  fuch  things  fhould  exift  in  nature.  EUPH.  Should  it  not 
follow  then  that  they  cannot  exift  in  your  mind,  or  in  other  words  that 
you  cannot  conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  them  ? ALC.  You  feem,  Eu- 
phranor., not  to  diftinguifh  between  pure  intelled  and  imagination.  Ab- 
ftrad general  ideas  I take  to  be  the  objed  of  pure  intelled,  which  may 
conceive  them  although  they  cannot  perhaps  be  imagined.  EUPH.  I do 
not  perceive  that  I can  by  any  faculty,  whether  of  intelled  or  imagina- 
tion, conceive  or  frame  an  idea  of  that  which  is  impoffible  and  includes 
a contradidion.  And  I am  very  much  at  a lofs  to  account  for  your  ad- 
mitting that  in  common  inftances,  which  you  would  make  an  argument 
againft  divine  faith  and  myfteries. 

* See  the  IntroduSlion  to  a Treatife  concerning  the  Principles  cf  Human  Knowledge^  where 
the  ahfurdity  of  abJlraSl  ideas  is  fully  confidered. 
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VII.  ALC.  There  muft  be  fome  miftake  in  this.  How  is  it  poflible 
there  (hould  be  general  knowledge  without  general  propofitions,  or  thefe 
without  general  names,  which  cannot  be  without  general  ideas  by  Handing 
for  which  they  become  general  ? EUPH.  But  may  not  words  become  ge- 
neral, by  being  made  to  Hand  indifcriminately  for  all  particular  ideas, 
which  from  a mutual  refemblance  belong  to  the  fame  kind,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  abHradt  general  idea?  ALC.  Is  there  then 
no  fuch  thing  as  a general  idea  ? EUPH.  May  we  not  admit  general 
ideas,  though  we  fliould  not  admit  them  to  be  made  by  abHradtion,  or 
though  we  fliould  not  allow  of  general  abflradl  ideas?  To  me  it  feems,  a 
particular  idea  may  become  general  by  being  ufed  to  Hand  for  or  repre- 
fent  other  ideas  j and  that,  general  knowledge  is  converlant  about  flgns 
or  general  ideas  made  fuch  by  their  fignification  j and  which  are  confi- 
dered  rather  in  their  relative  capacity,  and  as  fubHituted  for  others, 
than  in  their  own  nature,  or  for  their  own  fake.  A black  line,  for  in- 
ftance,  an  inch  long,  though  in  itfelf  particular,  may  yet  become  univer- 
fal,  being  ufed  as  a fign  to  Hand  for  any  line  whatfoever.  ALC.  It  is 
your  opinion  then,  that  words  become  general  by  reprefen  ting  an  inde- 
finite number  of  particular  ideas.  EUPH.  It  feems  fo  to  me.  ALC. 
Whenever  therefore  I hear  a general  name,  it  muH  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
cite fome  one  or  other  particular  idea  of  that  fpecies  in  my  mind. 
EUPH,  I cannot  fay  fo  neither.  Pray,  Alciphron^  doth  it  feera  to  you 
neceflary,  that  as  often  as  the  word  man  occurs  in  reading  or  difcourfe, 
you  muH  form  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  a particular  man  ? ALC.  I own, 
it  doth  not : and  not  finding  particular  ideas  always  fuggeHed  by  the 
words,  I was  led  to  think  I had  abHrad  general  ideas  fuggeHed  by  them. 
And  this  is  the  opinion  of  all  thinking  men  who  are  agreed,  the  only 
ufe  of  words  is  to  fuggeH  ideas.  And  indeed  what  other  ufe  can  we  af- 
fign  them  ? 
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VIII.  EUPH.  Re  the  ufe  of  words  or  names  what  it  will,  I can  never 
think  it  is  to  do  things  impoffible.  Let  us  then  inquire  what  it  is.?  and 
fee  if  we  can  make  fenfe  of  our  daily  pradice.  Words  it  is  agreed  are 
ligns : it  may  not  therefore  be  amifs  to  examine  the  ufe  of  other  figns  in 
order  to  know  that  of  words.  Counters,  for  inflance,  at  a card-table 
are  ufed,  not  for  their  own  fake,  but  only  as  figns  fubftituted  for  mo- 
ney as  words  are  for  ideas.  Say  now,  Alciphron,  is  it  neceffary  every 
time  thefe  counters  are  ufed  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of  a game, 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  diflind  fum  or  value  that  each  reprefents  ? ALC. 
By  no  means  : it  is  fufficient  the  players  at  firft  agree  on  their  refpedive 
values,  and  at  laft  fubftitute  thofe  values  in  their  ftead.  EUPH.  And 
in  calling  up  a fum,  where  the  figures  fland  for  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence,  do  you  think  it  neceffary,  throughout  the  whole  progrefs  of 
the  operation,  in  each  flep  to  form  ideas  of  pounds,  fhillings,  and 
pence  ? ALC.  I do  not,  it  will  fuffice  if  in  the  conclufion  thofe  figures 
diredl  our  adions  with  refped  to  things,  EUPH.  From  hence  it  feems 
to  follow  that  words  may  not  be  infignificant,  although  they  fhould  not, 
every  time  they  are  ufed,  excite  the  ideas  they  fignify  in  our  minds,  it 
being  fufficient,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  fubflitute  things  or 
ideas  for  their  figns  when  there  is  occafion.  It  feems  alfo  to  follow,  that 
there  may  be  another  ufe  of  words,  befides  that  of  marking  and  fuggeft- 
ing  diflind  ideas,  to  wit,  the  influencing  our  condud  and  adions  j which 
may  be  done  either  by  forming  rules  for  us  to  ad  by,  or  by  railing  cer- 
tain paffions,  difpofitions,  and  emotions  in  our  minds.  A difeourfe,  there- 
fore, that  direds  how  to  ad  or  excites  to  the  doing  cr  forbearance  of  an 
adion  may,  it  feems,  be  ufeful  and  fignificant,  although  the  words 
whereof  it  is  compofed  fhould  not  bring  each  a diftind  idea  into  our 
minds.  ALC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  Pray  tell  me,  Alciphron^  is  not  an 
idea  altogether  inadive  ? ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  An  agent  therefore,  an 
adive  mind,  or  fpirit  cannot  be  an  idea  or  like  an  idea.  Whence  it 
ffiould  feem  to  follow,  that  thofe  words  which  denote  an  adive  principle, 
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foul,  or  fpirit,  do  not,  in  a ftridl  and  proper  fenfe  Hand  for  ideas : and  yet 
they  are  not  infignificant  neither : fince  I underftand  what  is  fignlfied 
by  the  term  J,  or  myfelf^  or  know  what  it  means  although  it  be  no  idea, 
nor  like  an  idea,  but  that  whieh  thinks  and  wills  and  apprehends  ideas 
and  operates  about  them.  ALC.  What  would  you  infer  from  this  ? 
EUPH.  What  hath  been  inferred  already,  that  words  may  be  fignificant 
although  they  do  not  Hand  for  ideas*.  The  eontrary  whereof  having 
been  prefumed  feems  to  have  produced  the  doctrine  of  abftrad  ideas. 
ALC.  Will  you  not  allow  then  that  the  mind  can  abftradt  ? EUPH.  I 
do  not  deny  it  may  abftradt  in  a certain  fenfe,  inafmuch  as  thofe  things 
that  can  really  exift,  or  be  really  perceived  afunder,  may  be  conceived 
afunder,  or  abftradted  one  from  the  other;  for  inftance  a man’s  head 
from  his  body,  colour  from  motion,  figure  from  weight.  But  it  will 
not  thence  follow,  that  the  mind  can  frame  abftrad  general  ideas,  which 
appear  to  be  impoflible.  ALC.  And  yet  it  is  a current  opinion,  that  every 
fubftantive  name  marks  out  and  exhibits  to  the  mind  one  diftind  idea 
feparate  from  all  others,  EUPH.  Pray,  Alciphron,  is  not  the  word  num- 
ber fuch  a fubftantive  name?  ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Do  but  try  now 
whether  you  can  frame  an  idea  of  number  in  abftrad  excluftve  of  all 
figns,  words  and  things  numbered.  I profefs  for  my  own  part  I can- 
not. ALC.  Can  it  be  fo  hard  a matter  to  form  a ftmple  idea  of  num- 
ber, the  objed  of  a moft  evident  demonftrable  fcience?  Hold,  let  me 
fee,  if  I can’t  abftrad  the  idea  of  number,  from  the  numeral  names  and 
charaders,  and  all  particular  numerable  things.  Upon  which  Alciphron 
paufed  a while  and  then  faid : To^confefs  the  truth  I do  not  find  that  I 
can.  EUPH  But  though,  it  feems,  neither  you  nor  I can  form  dif- 
tind  fimple  ideas  of  number,  we  can  neverthelefs  make  a very  pro- 
per and  fignificant  ufe  of  numeral  names.  They  dired  us  in  the  dif- 
pofition  and  management  of  our  affairs,  and  are  of  fuch  neceffary  ufe, 
that  we  fhould  not  know  how  to  do  without  them.  And  yet,  if 
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other  mens  faculties  may  be  judged  of  by  mine,  to  attain  a precife 
fimple  abftraiSl  idea  of  number,  is  as  difficult  as  to  comprehend*  any  myf- 
■ tery  in  religion. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  your  own  inftance,  let  us  examine  what  idea  w^e 
can  frame  of  force  abftraded  from  body,  motion,  and  outward  fenfible 
effe(fis.  For  myfelf,  I do  not  find  that  I have  or  can  have  any  fuch 
idea.  ' ALC,  Surely  every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  force.  EUPH, 
And  yet  I queftion  whether  every  one  can  form  a diftindt  idea  of  force. 
Let  me  intreat  you,  Aldphron^  be  not  amufed  by  terms,  lay  afide  the 
word  force^  and  exclude  every  other  thing  from  your  thoughts,  and 
then  fee  what  precife  idea  you  have  of  force.  ALC.  Force  is  that  in 
bodies  which  produceth  motion  and  other  fenfible  effedls.  EUPH.  It 
is  then  fomething  diftindl  from  thofe  effedls.  ALC.  It  is. ' EUPH.  Be 
pleafed  now  to  exclude  the  confideration  of  its  fubjedt  and  effedls,  and 
contemplate  force  itfelf  in  its  own  precife  idea.  ALC.  I profefs  I find 
it  no  fucli  eafy  matter.  EUPH.  Take  your  own  advice,  and  fhut  your 
eyes  to  affift  your  meditation.  Upon  this  Alciphron  having  clofed  his 
eyes,  and  mufed  a few  minutes,  declared  he  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
And  that,  replied  Euphranor,  which  it  feems  neither  you  nor  I can 
frame  an  idea  of,  by  your  own  remark  of  mens  minds  and  faculties  be- 
ing made  much  alike,  we  may  fuppofe  others  have  no  more  an  idea  of 
than  W'e.  ALC.  We  may.  EUPH.  But  notwkhfianding  all  this,  it  is 
certain  there  are  many  fpeculations,  reafonings,  and  difputes,  refined 
fubtilties  and  nice  diftindlions  about  this  fame  force.  And  to  explain  its 
nature,  and  diftinguifh  the  feveral  notions  or  kinds  of  it,  the  terms  gra^ 
vity,  readiion,  vis  inertia,  vis  injita,  vis  imprejfa,  vis  mortua,  vis  viva,  im^ 
petus,  momentum,  folicitatio,  conatus,  and  divers  other  fuch  like  expreffions 
have  been  ufed  by  learned  men : and  no  fmall  controverfies  have  arifen 
' about  the  notions  or  definitions  of  thefe  terms.  It  had  puzzled  men  to 
know  whether  force  is  fpiritual  or  corporeal,  whether  it  remains  after 
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adion,  how  it  is  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  Strange  para- 
doxes have  been  framed  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  proportions : 
for  inftance,  that  contrary  forces  may  at  once  fubfift  in  the  fame  quief- 
cent  body : that  the  force  of  percufllon  in  a fmall  particle  is  infinite: 
for  which  and  other  curiofities  of  the  fame  fort,  you  may  confult  Borei- 
lus  de  vi  percujjtonis^  the  Lezioni  Academiche  of  T’oricelll^  the  exercitati- 
ons  of  Hermanns^  and  other  writers.  It  is  w’ell  known  to  the  learned 
world,  what  a controverfy  hath  been  carried  on  between  mathemati- 
cians, particularly  Monfieur  Leibnitz  and  Monfieur  Papin  in  the  Leipfic 
A£ia  Eruditorum  about  the  proportion  of  forces,  whether  they  be  each 
to  other  in  a proportion  compounded  of  the  fimple  proportions  of  the 
bodies  and  the  celerities,  or  in  one  compounded  of  the  fimpIe  proportion 
of  the  bodies  and  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  celerities?  A point,  it 
feems,  not  yet  agreed : as  indeed  the  reality  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  made 
a queftion.  Leibnitz  diflinguifheth  between  the  nifus  elementaris^  and  the 
impetus^  which  is  formed  by  a repetition  of  the  nifus  elementaris^  and' feems 
to  think  they  do  not  exift  in  nature,  but  are  made  only  by  an  abftradi- 
on  of  the  mind.  The  fame  author  treating  of  original,  adive  force,  to 
illuftrate  his  fubjed  hath  recourfe  to  the  fubflantial  forms  and  Entelc- 
cheia  of  Ariftotle.  And  the  ingenious  Horicelli  faith  of  force  and  impetus, 
that  they  are  fubtile  abftrads  and  fpiritual  quinteffences ; and  concern^ 
ing  the  momentum  and  the  velocity  of  heavy  bodies  falling,  he  faith  they 
are  un  certo  che^  and  un  non fo  che^  that  is  in  plain  Englif\  he  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  them.  Upon  the  whole  therefore,  may  we  not  pro- 
nounce, that  excluding  body,  time,  fpace,  motion  and  all  its  fenfible  mea- 
fures  and  effeds,  we  fhall  find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  force  as  of 
grace?  ALC.  I do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it. 

X.  EUPH.  And  yet,  I prefume,  you  allow  there  are  very  evident 
propofitions  or  theorems  relating  to  force,  which  contain  ufeful  truths:- 
for  inflance,  that  a body  with  conjund  forces  defcribes  the  diagonal 
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of  a parallelogram,  in  the  fame  time  that  it  would  the  fides  with  fepa- 
rate.  Is  not  this  a principle  of  very  extenfve  ufe?  Doth  not  the  doc- 
trine of  the  compofition  and  refolution  of  forces  depend  upon  it,  and, 
in  confequence  thereof,  numberlefs  rules  and  theorems  directing  men 
how  to  ad,  and  explaining  phenomena  throughout  the  mechanics  and  ma- 
thematical philofophy  ? And  if,  by  confidering  this  dodrine  of  force,  men 
arrive-at  the  knowledge  of  many  inventions  in  mechanics,  and  are  taught 
to  frame  engines,  by  means  of  which  things  difficult  and  otherwife  impolfi- 
ble  may  be  performed,  and  if  the  fame  dodrine  which  is  fo  beneficial  here 
below,  ferveth  alfo  as  a key  to  difcover  the  nature  of  the  celeftial  moti- 
ons, fhall  we  deny  that  it  is  of  ufe,  either  in  pradice  or  fpeculation,  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  diftind  idea  of  force  ? Or  that  which  we  admit  with 
regard  to  force^  upon  what  pretence  can  we  deny  concerning  grace  f If 
there  are  queries,  difputes,  perplexities,  diverfity  of  notions  and  opinions 
about  the  one,  fo  there  are  about  the  other  alfo : if  we  can  form  no  pre- 
ciie  diftind  idea  of  the  one,  fo  neither  can  we  of  the  other.  Ought  we 
not  therefore  by  a parity  of  reafon  to  conclude,  there  may  be  divers  true 
and  ufeful  propofitions  concerning  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ? And 
that  grace  may  be  an  objed  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  life  and  ac- 
tions, as  a principle  deftrudive  of  evil  habits  and  produdive  of  good 
ones,  although  we  cannot  attain  a diftind  idea  of  it,  feparate  or  abftrad- 
ed  from  God  the  author,  from  man  the  fubjed,  and  from  virtue  and  pie- 
ty its  effeds  ? 

XI.  Shall  we  not  admit  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  the  fame  rules 
of  logic,  reafon,  and  good  fenfe  to  obtain  in  things  fpiritual,  and  things 
corporeal,  in  faith  and  fcience,  and  fhall  we  not  ufe  the  fame  candour, 
and  make  the  fame  allowances,  in  examining  the  revelations  of  God  and 
the  inventions  of  men?  For  ought  I fee,  that  philofopher  cannot  be  free 
from  bias  and  prejudice,  or  be  faid  to  weigh  things  in  an  equal  balance 
who  fhall  maintain  the  dodrine  of  force  and  rejed  that  of  grace,  who 
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fhall  admit  the  abfirad  idea  of  a triangle,  and  at  the  fame  time  ridicule 
the  holy  Trinity.  But,  however  partial  or  prejudiced  other  minute  philo- 
fophers  might  be,  you  have  laid  down  for  a maxim,  that  the  fame  logic 
which  obtains  in  other  matters  muft  be  admitted  in  religion.  LTS.  I 
think,  AlciphroHy  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  abide  by  the  way  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  thus  to  try  religion  by  the  dry  teft  of  reafon  and  lo~ 
gic.  ALC.  Fear  not : by  all  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  it  is  abfolutely 
impoHible  that  any  myftery,  and  leaft  of  all  the  Trinity  fhould  really  be 
the  objedl  of  man’s  faith.  EUPH.  I do  not  wonder  you  thought  fo,  as 
long  as  you  maintained  that  no  man  could  affent  to  a propofition,  with- 
out perceiving  or  framing  in  his  mind  diftindl  ideas  marked  by  the  terms 
of  it.  But  although  terms  are  figns,  yet  having  granted  that  thofe  figns 
may  be  fignificant,  though  they  fhould  not  fiiggeft  ideas  reprefented  by 
them,  provided  they  ferve  to  regulate  and  influence  our  wills,  paflicns, 
or  condudt,  you  have  confequently  granted,  that  the  mind  of  man  may 
affent  to  propofitions  containing  fuch  terms,  when  it  is  fo  direded  or  af- 
feded  by  them,  notwithftanding  it  fhould  not  perceive  diflind  ideas 
marked  by  thofe  terms.  Whence  it  feems  to  follow,  that  a man  may 
believe  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  if  he  finds  it  revealed  in  holy  ferip- 
ture,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  God,  and  that 
there  is  but  one  God  ? Although  he  doth  not  frame  in  his  mind,  any 
abftrad  or  diflind  ideas  of  Trinity,  fubflance,  or  perfonality,  provided, 
that  this  dodrine  of  a creator,  redeemer,  and  fandifier  makes  proper  im- 
preflions  on  his  mind,  producing  therein,  love,  hope,  gratitude,  and  obe- 
dience, and  thereby  becomes  a lively  operative  principle  influencing  his 
life  and  adions,  agreeably  to  that  notion  of  faving  faith  which  is  requir- 
ed in  a chriftian.  This  1 fay,  whether  right  or  wrong,  feems  to  follow 
from  your  own  principles  and  conceflions.  But  for  further  fatisfadion, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  thing  parallel  to 
this  chriftian  faith  in  the  minute  philofophy.  Suppofe,  a fine  gentleman 
or  lady  of  fafhion,  who  are  too  much  employed  to  think  for  themfelves, 
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and  are  only  free-thinkers  at  fecond  hand,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
betimes  initiated  in  the  principles  of  your  fedl,  by  converfing  with  men 
of  depth  and  genius,  who  have  often  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion,  the 
world  is  governed  either  by  fate  or  by  chance,  it  matters  not  which  j will 
you  deny  it  poffible  for  fuch  perfons  to  yield  their  affent  to  either  of  thefe 
proportions  ? ALC.  I will  not.  EUPH.  And  may  not  fuch  their  af- 
fent be  properly  called  faith  ^ ALC.  It  may.  EUPH.  And  yet  it  is  pof- 
fible, thofe  difciples  of  the  minute  philofophy  may  not  dive  fo  deep,  as 
to  be  able  to  frame  any  abflradl,  or  precife,  or  any  determinate  idea  what- 
Ibever,  either  of  fate  or  of  chance.  ALC.  This  too  I grant.  EUPH.  So 
that  according  to  you,  this  fame  gentleman  or  lady  may  be  faid  to  be- 
lieve or  have  faith  where  they  have  not  ideas.  ALC.  They  may. 
EUPH.  And  may  not  this  faith  or  perfuafion  produce  real  effedls,  and 
fhew  itfelf  in  the  condud  and  tenor  of  their  lives,  freeing  them  from  the 
fears  of  fuperftition,  and  giving  them  a true  relilh  of  the  world,  with  a 
noble  indolence  or  indifference  about  what  comes  after.  ALC.  It  may, 
EUPH.  And  may  not  chriftians,  with  equal  reafon,  be  allowed  to  be- 
lieve the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  him  God  and  man  make 
one  perfon,  and  be  verily  perfuaded  thereof,  fo  far  as  for  fuch  faith  or 
belief  to  become  a real  principle  of  life  and  condud,  inafmuch  as  by  vir- 
tue of  fuch  perfuafion  they  fubmit  to  his  government,  believe  his  doc- 
trine, and  pradife  his  precepts,  although  they  frame  no  abftrad  idea  of 
the  union  between  the  divine  and  human  nature ; nor  may  be  able  to 
clear  up  the  notion  of  perfon  to  the  contentment  of  a minute  philolb- 
pher.  To  me  it  feems  evident,  that  if  none  but  thofe  who  had  nicely 
examined,  and  could  themfelves  explain,  the  principle  of  individuation 
in  man,  or  untie  the  knots  and  anfwer  the  objedions,  which  may  be 
raifed  even  about  human  perfonal  identity,  would  require  of  us  to  ex- 
plain the  divine  myfteries,  we  fhould  not  be  often  called  upon  for  a clear 
and  diftind  idea  of  perfon  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  diffi- 
culties on  that  head  be  often  objeded  to  our  faith.  ALC.  Methinks, 
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there  is  no  fuch  myftery  in  peifonal  identity.  EUPH.  Pray,  in  what 
do  you  take  it  to  confift  ? JILC.  In  confcioufnefs.  EUPH.  What- 
ever is  pofTible  may  be  fuppofed.  ALC.  It  may.  EUPH.  We  will 
fuppofe  now  (which  is  polTible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  report- 
ed to  be  fad)  that  a perfon,  through  fome  violent  accident  or  diftem- 
per,  fhould  fall  into  fuch  a total  oblivion,  as  to  lofe  all  confcioufnefs 
of  his  paft  life,  and  former  ideas.  I afk,  is  he  not  flill  the  fame  per- 
fon ? ALC.  He  is  the  fame  man,  but  not  the  fame  perlbn.  Indeed 
you  ought  not  to  fuppofe  that  a perfon  lofeth  its  former  confciouf- 
nefs ; for  tiiis  is  impoflible,  though  a man  perhaps  may  j but  then 
he  becomes  another  perfon.  In  the  fame  perfon,  it  muft  be  owned, 
fome  old  ideas  may  be  loft,  and  fome  new  ones  got;  but  a total 
change  is  inconftftent  with  identity  of  perfon.  EUPH.  Let  us  then 
fuppofe  that  a perfon  hath  ideas,  and  is  confcious  during  a certain 
Ipace  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal  parts,  whereof 
the  later  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  In  the  firft  part  of 
time,  the  perfon  gets  a certain  number  of  ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A : 
during  the  fecond  part  of  time,  he  retains  one  half  of  his  old  ideas,  and 
lofeth  the  other  half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones : 
fo  that  in  B his  ideas  are  half  old  and  half  new.  And  in  the  third  part, 
we  fuppofe  him  to  lofe  the  remainder  of  the  ideas  acquired  in  the  firft, 
and  to  get  new  ones  in  their  ftead,  which  are  retained  in  C,  together 
with  thofe  acquired  in  the  fecond  part  of  time.  Is  this  a poflible  fair , 
fuppofition  ? ALC.  It  is.  EUPH.  Upon  thefe  premifes  I am  tempted 
to  think,  one  may  demonftrate,  that  perfonal  identity  doth  not  confift  in 
confcioufnefs.  ALC.  As  how?  EUPH.  You  fliall  judge;  but  thus  it 
feems  to  me.  The  perfons  in  A and  B are  the  fame,  being  confcious  of 
common  ideas  by  fuppofition.  The  perfon  in  B is  (for  the  fame  reafon) 
one  and  the  fame  with  the  perfon  in  C.  Therefore  the  perfon  in  A,  is 
the  fame  with  the  perfon  in  C,  by  that  undoubted  axiom,  conveniunt 
imi  tertio  conveniunt  inter  fe.  But  the  perfon  in  C hath  no  idea  in  com- 
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mon  with  the  perfon  in  A.  Therefore  perfonal  identity  doth  not  confift 
in  confeioufners.  What  do  you  think,  Alciphrotiy  is  not  this  a plain  in- 
ference? ALC.  I tell  you  what  I think:  you  will  never  alTifl  my  faith, 
by  puzzling  rny  knowledge. 

XIL  There  is,  if  I miftake  not,  a practical  faith,  or  affent,  which 
Hieweth  itfelf  in  the  will  and  actions  of  a man,  although  his  underftand- 
ing  may  not  be  furnifhed  with  thofe  abftrad,  precife,  diftin£t  ideas, 
which,  whatever  a philofopher  may  pretend,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
above  the  talents  of  common  men;  among  whom,  neverthelefs,  may  be 
found,  even  according  to  your  own  concellion,  many  inftances  of  fuch 
practical  faith,  in  other  matters  which  do  not  concern  religion.  What 
fhould  hinder  therefore,  but  that  dodtrines  relating-  to  heavenly  myflwies, 
might  be  taught  in  this  faving  lenfe  to  vulgar  minds,  which  you  tnay 
well  think  incapable  of  all  teaching  and  faith  in'  the  fenfe  you  fuppofe. 
Which  miftaken  fenfe,  faid  Crito^  has  given  occalion  to  much  profane 
and  mifapplied  raillery.  But  all  this  may  very  juftly  be  retorted  on  the 
minute  philofophers  themfelves,  who  confound  fcholafticifm  with  chrif- 
tianity,  and  impute  to  other  men  thofe  perplexities,  chimaeras,  and  in- 
confillent  ideas,  which  are  often  the  workmaiiftnp  of  their  own  brains, 
and  proceed  from  their  own  wrong  way  of  thinking.  Who  doth  not  fee 
that  fuch  an  ideal  abftradled  faith  is  never  thought  of  by  the  bulk-  of' 
, chriftians,  huibandmen,  for  inftance,  artifans  or  fervants  ? Orwhat  foot- 
fleps  are  there  in  the  holy  feripture  to  make  us  think,  that  the  wire- 
drawing of  abftra(3:  ideas  was  a talk  injoined  either  Jews  or  Chriftians? 
Is  there  any  thing  in  the  law  or  the  prophets,  the  evangelifts  or  apoftles 
that  looks  like  it  ? Every  one  whofe  underftanding  is  not  perverted  by 
feience  falfly  fo  called,  may  fee,  the  faving  faith  of  chriftians  is  quite  of 
another  kind,  a vital  operative  principle,  productive  of  charity  and  obe- 
dience. AhC.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the  difputes  and  decifions 
• of  the  famous  council  of  Nice^  and  fo  many  fubfequent  councils  ? What 
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was  the  intention  of  thofe  venerable  fathers  the  Homooufians  and  the 
Homoiouftam?  Why  did  they  difturb  themfelves  and  the  world  with 
hard  words,  and  fubtile  controverfies  ? CRI.  Whatever  their  intention 
was,  it  could  not  be  to  beget  nice  abftraded  ideas  of  myfteries  in  the 
minds  of  common  chriftians,  this  being  evidently  impoflible  : nor  doth  it 
appear  that  the  bulk  of  chriftian  men  did  in  thofe  days  think  it  any  part 
of  their  duty,  to  lay  afide  the  words,  fhut  their  eyes,  and  frame  thofe 
abftrad  ideas;  any  more  than  men  now  do  of  force,  time,  number,  or 
feveral  other  things,  about  which  they  neverthelefs  believe,  know,  argue 
and  difpute.  To  me  it  feems,  that,  whatever  was  the  fource  of  thefe 
controverfies,  and  howfoever  they  were  managed,  wherein  human  infir- 
mity muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  its  Ihare,  the  main  end  was  not,  on 
either  fide,  to  convey  precile  pofitive  ideas  to  the  minds  of  men,  by  the 
life  of  thofe  contefted  terms,  but  rather  a negative  fenfe,  tending  to  ex- 
clude Polytheifm  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sabellianifm  on  the  other*. 
ALC.  But  what  Ihall  we  fay  of  fo  many  learned  and  ingenious  divines, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  obliged  the  world  with  new  explications  of 
myfieries,  who,  having  themfelves  profelTedly  laboured  to  acquire  accu- 
rate ideas,  would  recommend  their  dilcoveries  and  fpeculations  to  others 
for  articles  of  faith  ? CRI.  To  all  fuch  innovators  in  religion  I would  fay 
with  Jerome,  “ Why  after  fo  many  centuries  do  you  pretend  to  teach  us 
**  what  was  untaught  before  ? Why  explain  what  neither  Peter  nor  Paul 
**  thought  neceflary  to  be  explained  ? f*  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
the  explication  of  myfteries  in  divinity,  allowing  the  attempt  as  fruitlefs 
as  the  purfuit  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone  in  chymiftry,  or  the  perpetual 
motion  in  mechanics,  is  no  more  than  they,  chargeable  on  the  profeflion 
kfelf,  but  only  on  the  wrongheaded  profelTors  of  it 
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XIII.  It  Teems,  that  what  hath  been  now  faid  majr  be  applied  to  other 
myfteries  of  our  religion.  Original  fin,  for  infiance,  a man  may  find  it 
impoflible  to  form  an  idea  of  in  abftrad,  or  of  the  manner  of  its  tranf- 
miffion,  and  yet  the  belief  thereof  may  produce  in  his  mind  a falutary 
I'enfe  of  his  own  unworthinefs,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  redeemer:  from 
whence  may  follow  good  habits,  and  from  them  good  adtions,  the  ge- 
nuine effeds  of  faith,  which  confidered  in  its  true  light,  is  a thing  neither 
repugnant  nor  incomprehenfible,  as  fome  men  would  perfuade  us,  but 
fuited  even  to  vulgar  capacities,  placed  in  the  will  and  affedions  rather 
than  in  the  underftanding,  and  producing  holy  lives,  rather  than  fubtile 
theories.  Faith,  I fay  is  not  an  indolent  perception  but  an  operative 
perfuafion  of  mind,  which  ever  worketh  fome  fuitable  adion,  difpofition 
or  emotion  in  thofe  who  have  it  5 as  it  were  eafy  to  prove  and  illuftrate 
by  innumerable  inftances,  taken  from  human  affairs.  And,  indeed, 
while  the  chriftian  religion  is  confidered  as  an  inftitution  fitted  to  ordi- 
nary minds,  rather  than  to  the  nicer  talents,  whether  improved  or  pu2^- 
zled,  of  fpeculative  men  j and  our  notions  about  faith  are  accordingly 
taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  pradice  of  mankind,  rather 
than  from  the  peculiar  fyftems  of  refiners  j it  will,  I think,  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  conceive  and  juftify  the  meaning  and  ufe  of  our  belief  of  myf- 
teries,  againfl  the  moft  confident  affertions  and  objedions  of  the  minute 
philofophers,  who  are  eafily  to  be  caught  in  thofe  very  fnares,  which  they 
have  fpun  and  fpread  for  others.  And  that  humour  of  controverfy,  the 
mother  and  nurfe  of  herefies,  would  doubtlefs  very  much  abate,  if  it  was 
confidered  that  things  are  to  be  rated,  not  by  the  colour,  fhape,  or  ftamp, 
fp  truly  as  by  the  weight.  If  the  moment  of  opinions  had  been  by  fome 
litigious  divines  made  the  meafure  of  their  zeal,  it  might  have  fpared 
much  trouble  both  to  themfelves  and  others.  Certainly  one  that  takes 
his  notions  of  faith,  opinion,  and  affent  from  common  fenfe,  and  com- 
mon ufe,  and  has  maturely  weighed  the  nature  of  figns  and  language, 
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will  not  be  fo  apt  to  controvert  the ’wording  1 of»  a myftery,  or  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  church,  for  the  fake  of  retaining  or  rejeding  a term. 

XIV.  ALC.  It  feems,  Euphranor^  and  you  would  perfuade  me  into  an 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  Angularly  abfurd  as  we  are  apt  to  think, 
in  the  belief  of  myfteriesj  and  that  a man  need  not  renounce  his  reafon 
to  maintain  his  religion.  But  if  this  were  true,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that,  in  proportion  as  men  abound  in  knowledge,  they  dwindle  in  faith  ? 
EUPH.  O Alctphron^  I have  learned  from  you,  that  there  is  nothing  like 
going  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  analyfing  them  into  their  firft  prin- 
ciples. I Ihall  therefore  make  an  elTay  of  this  method,  for  clearing  up 
the  nature  of  faith : with  what  fuccefs,  I Ihall  leave  you  to  determine ; 
for  I dare  not  pronounce  myfelf  on  my  own  judgment,  whether  it  be 
right  or  wrong : but  thus  it  feems  to  me.  The  objedions  made  to 
faith  are  by  no  means  an  effed  of  knowledge,  but  proceed  rather  from 
an  ignorance  of  what  knowledge  is-  which  ignorance  may  poffibly  be 
found  even  in  thofe  who  pafs  for  mailers  of  this  or  that  particular  branch 
of  knowledge.  Science  and  faith  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  imply  an 
alTent  of  the  mind:  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  firll  is  moll  clear  and  evi- 
dent, it  Ihould  be  firft  conlidered  in  order  to  call  a light  on  the  other. 
To  trace  things  from  their  original,  it  feems  that  the  human  mind,  na- 
turally furnilhed  with  the  ideas  of  things  particular  and  concrete,  and 
being  defigned,  not  for  the  bare  intuition  of  ideas,  but  for  adion  or  ope- 
ration about  them,  and  purfuing  her  own  happinefs  therein,  Hands  in 
need  of  certain  general  rules  or  theorems  to  dired  her  operations  in  this 
purfuit  j the  fupplying  w’hich  want  is  the  true,  original,  reafonable  end 
of  ftudying  the  arts  and  fciences.  Now  thefe  rules  being  general,  it  fol- 
lows, that  they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  meer  confideration  of  the 
original  ideas,  or  particular  things,  but  by  the  means  of  marks  or  figns, 
which,  being  fo  far  forth  univerfal,  become  the  immediate  inftruments 
and  materials  of  fcience.  It  is  not  therefore  by  meer  contemplat  ion  of 
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particular  things,  and  much  lefs  of  their  abftrad  general  ideas,  that  the 
mind  makes  her  progrefs,  but  by  an  appofite  choice  and  fkilful  manage- 
ment of  figns : for  inftance,  force  and  number,  taken  in  concrete  with 
their  adjunds,  fubjeds,  and  figns,  are  what  every  one  knows ; and  con- 
fidered  in  abftra*^,-  fo  as  making  precife  ideas  of  themfelves,  they  are 
what  no  body  can  comprehend.  That  their  abftrad  nature,  therefore, 
is  not  the  foundation  of  fcience,  is  plain ; and  that  barely  confidering 
their  ideas  in  concrete,  is  not  the  method  to  advance  in  the  refpedive 
fciences,  is  what  every  one  that  refledls  may  fee  j nothing  being  more 
evident,  than  that  one  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  in  common  ufe 
underftands  the  meaning  of  numeral  words,  as  well  as  the  beft  philofo»- 
pher  or  mathematician, 

XV.  But  here  lies  the  difference  r the  one,  who  underftands  the  nota- 
tion of  numbers,  by  means  thereof  is  able  to  exprefs  briefly  and  diftindl- 
ly  all  the  variety  and  degrees  of  number,  and  to  perform  with  eafe  and 
difpatch  feveral  arithmetical  operations,  by  the  help  of  general  rules.  Of 
all  which  operations  as  the  ufe  in  human  life  is  very  evident,  fo  it  is  no 
lefs  evident,  that  the  performing  them  depends  on  the  aptnefs  of  the  no- 
tation. If  we  fuppofe  rude  mankind  without  the  ufe  of  language,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  they  would  be  ignorant  of  arithmetic : but  the  ufe  of 
names,  by  the  repetition  whereof  in  a certain  order  they  might  exprefs 
endlefs  degrees  of  number,  would  be  the  firfl;  ftep  towards  that  fcience. 
The  next  ftep  would  be,  to  devife  proper  marks  of  a permanent  nature, 
and  vifible  to  the  eye,  the  kind  and  order  whereof  muft  be  chofe  with 
judgment,  and  accommodated  to  the  names.  Which  marking,  or  nota- 
tion, would,  in  proportion  as  it  was  apt  and  regular,  facilitate  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  general  rules,  to  aflift  the  mind  in  reafoning,  and 
judging,  in  extending,  recording,  and  communicating  its  knowledge  about 
numbers:  in  which  theory  and  operations,  the  mind  is  immediately  oc- 
cupied about  the  figns  or  notes,  by  mediation  of  which  it  is  directed  to 
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about  things,  or  number  in  concrete  (as  the  logiciaiTs  call  it)  without 
ever  conlidering  the  fimple,  abftradt,  intelledual,  general  idea  of  num- 
ber. I imagine  one  need  not  think  much  to  be  convinced,  that  the  fci- 
ence  of  arithmetic,  in  its  rife,  operations,  rules,  and  theorems,  is  alto- 
gether converfant  about  the  artificial  ufe  of  figns,  names,  and  charadlers. 
Thefe  names  and  charaders  are  univerfal,  inafmUch  as  they  are  figns. 
The  names  are  referred  to  things,  and  the  charaders  to  names,  and  both 
to  operation.  The  names  being  few,  and  proceeding  by  a certain  ana- 
logy, the  charaders  will  be  more  ufeful,  the  fimpler  they  are,  and  the 
more  aptly  they  exprefs  this  analogy.  Hence  the  old  notation  by  letters 
was  more  ufeful  than  words  written  at  length : and  the  modern  notation 
by  figures,  .exprefling  the  progrefiion  or  analogy  of  the  names  by  their 
fimple  places,  is  much  preferable  to  that  for  eafe  and  expedition,  as  the 
invention  of  algebraical  fymbols  is  to  this  for  extenfive  and  general  ufe. 
As  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  fciences  of  great  clearnefs,  certainty,  and 
extent,  which  are  immediately  converfant  about  figns,  upon  the  fkilful 
ufe  and  management  whereof  they  intirely  depend,  fo  a little  attention 
to  them  may  poflibly  help  us  to  judge  of  the  progrels  of  the  mind  in  other 
fciences,  which,  though  differing  in  nature,  defign,  and  objed,  may  yet 
agree  in  the  general  methods  of  proof  and  inquiry. 

XVI.  If  I miftake  not,  all  fciences,  fo  far  as  they  are  univerfal  and  de- 
monflrable  by  human  reafon,  will  be  found  converfant  about  figns  as 
their  immediate  objed,  though  thefe  in  the  application  are  referred  to 
things : the  reafon  whereof  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend.  For  as  the 
mind  is  better  acquainted  with  fome  fort  of  objeds,  which  are  earlier 
fuggefted  to  it,  flrike  it  more  fenfibly,  or  are  more  eafily  comprehended 
than  others,  it  is  naturally  led  to  fubftitute  thofe  objeds  for  fuch  as  are 
more  fubtile,  fleeting,  or  difficult  to  conceive.  Nothing,  I fay,  is  more 
natural,  than  to  make  the  things  we  know,  a ftep  towards  thofe  we  do 
not  knowj  and  to  explain  and  reprefent  things  lefs  familiar  by  others 
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which  are  more  fo.  Now,  it  is  certain  we  imagine  before  we  refledl,  and 
we  perceive  by  fenfe  before  we  imagine , and  of  all  our  fenfes  the  fight 
is  the  mofl;  clear,  diflinft,  various,  agreeable,  and  comprehenfive.  Hence 
it  is  natural  to  aflift  the  intelledl  by  the  imagination,  the  imagination  by 
fenfe,  and  the  other  fenfes  by  fight.  Hence,  figures,  metaphors,  and 
types.  We  illufirate  fpiritual  things  by  corporeal;  we  fubfiitute  founds 
for  thoughts,  and  written  letters  for  founds;  emblems,  fymbols,  and 
hieroglyphics  for  things  too  obfeure  to  ftrike,  and  too  various  or  too 
fleeting  to  be  retained.  We  fubftitute  things  imaginable,  for  things  in- 
telligible, fenfibie  things  for  imaginable,  fmaller  things  for  thofe  that  are 
too  great  to  be  comprehended  eafily,  and  greater  things  for  fuch  as  are  too 
fmall  to  be  difeerned  diftindly,  prefent  things  for  abfent,  permanent  for 
perifhing,  and  vifible  for  invifible.  Hence  the  ufe  of  models  and  dia- 
grams. Hence  right  lines  are  fubftituted  for  time,  velocity,  and  other 
things  of  very  different  natures.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  fpirits  in  a figura- 
tive flyle,  exprefling  the  operations  of  the  mind  by  allufions  and  terms, 
borrowed  from  fenfibie  things,  fuch  as  apprehend^  conceive^  refeSi^  dijeourfe, 
and  fuch  like : and  hence  thofe  allegories  which  illufirate  things  intellec- 
tual by  vifions  exhibited  to  the  fancy.  Plato.,  for  inflance,  reprefents 
the  mind  prefiding  in  her  vehicle  by  the  driver  of  a winged  chariot, 
which  fometimes  moults  and  droops:  this  chariot  is  drawn  by  two  horfes, 
the  one  good  and  of  a good  race,  the  other  of  a contrary  kind,  fymboli- 
cally  expreffing  the  tendency  of  the  mind  towards  the  divinity,  as  fhe 
foars  or  is  born  aloft  by  two  inflinds  like  wings,  the  one  in  the  intelled 
towards  truth,  the  other  in  the  will  towards  excellence,  which  inflinds 
moult  or  are  weakened  by  fenfual  inclinations,  expreffing  alfo  her  alter- 
nate elevations  and  depreflions,-  the  flruggles  between  reafon  and  appe- 
tite, like  horfes  that  go  an  unequal  pace,  or  draw  different  ways,  em- 
barraffing  the  foul  in  her  progrefs  to  perfedion.  I am  inclined  to  think 
the  dedrine  of  figns  a point  of  great  importance,  and  general  extent, 
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which,  if  duly  confidered,  would  caft  no  fmall  light  upon  things,  and  af- 
ford a juft  and  genuine  folution  of  many  difficulties. 

XVII.  Thus  much,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  faid  of  all  figns:  that  ^ 
they  do  not  always  fuggeft  ideas  fignified  to  the  mind,  that  when  they 
fuggeft  ideas,  they  are  not  general  abftrad  ideas : that  they  have  other 
ufes  befides  barely  ftanding  for  and  exhibiting  ideas,  fuch  as  railing  pro- 
per emotions,  producing  certain  difpolitions  or  habits  of  mind,  and  di- 
recting our  actions  in  purfuit  of  that  happinefs,  which  is  the  ultimate  end 
and  defign,  the  primary  fpring  and  motive,  that  fets  rational  agents  at 
work ; that  the  true  end  of  fpeech,  reafon,  fcience,  faith,  aftent  in  all  its 
different  degrees,  is  not  merely,  or  principally,  or  always  the  imparting 
or  acquiring  of  ideas,  but  rather  fomething  of  an  aCtive,  operative  nature, 
tending  to  a conceived  good,  which  may  fometimes  be  obtained,  not 
only  although  the  ideas  marked  are  not  offered  to  the  mind,  but  even  al- 
though there  ffiould  be  no  poffibility  of  offering  or  exhibiting  any  fuch 
idea  to  the  mind  : for  inftance,  the  algebraic  mark,  which  denotes  the 
root  of  a negative  fquare,  hath  its  ufe  in  logiftic  operations,  although  it 
be  impoffible  to  form  an  idea  of  any  fuch  quantity.  And  what  is  true  of 
algebraic  figns,  is  alfo  true  of  words  or  language,  modern  algebra  being 
in  faCt  a more  ffiort,  appofite,  and  artificial  fort  of  language,  and  it 
being  poffible  to  exprefs  by  words  at  length,  though  lefs  conveniently, 
all  the  fteps  of  an  algebraical  procefs.  And  it  muft  be  confelfed,  that 
even  the  mathematical  fciences  themfelves,  which  above  all  others  are 
reckoned  the  moft  clear  and  certain,  if  they  are  confidered,  not  as  inftru- 
ments  to  direCl  our  practice,  but  as  fpeculations  to  employ  our  curiofity, 
will  be  found  to  fall  Ihort  in  many  inftances  of  thofe  clear  and  diftinCl 
ideas,  which,  it  feems,  the  minute  philofophers  of  this  age,  whether  know- 
ingly or  ignorantly,  expeCt  and  infill  upon  in  the  myfteries  of  religion. 
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XVIII.  Be  the  icience  or  fubje£t  what  it  will,  w^henfoever  men  quit 
particulars  for  generalities,  things  concrete  for  abftradlions,  when  they 
forfahe  pradical  views,  and  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  knowledge  for  barren 
fpeculation,  eonfidering  means  and  inftruments  as  ultimate  ends,  and  la- 
bouring to  attain  precife  ideas  which  they  fuppofe  indifcriminately  an- 
nexed to  all  terms,  they  will  be  fure  to  embarrafs  themfelves  with  diffi- 
culties and  difputes.  Such  are  thofe  w^hich  have  fprung  up  in  geometry 
about  the  nature  of  the  angle  of  conta£l,  the  dodrine  of  proportions,  of 
indivifibles  infinitefimals,  and  divers  other  points ; notwithftanding  all 
which,  that  fcience  is  very  rightly  efteemed  an  excellent  and  ufeful  one, 
and  is  really  found  to  be  fo  in  many  occafions  of  human  life,  wherein 
it  governs  and  direds  the  adions  of  men,  fo  that  by  the  aid  or  influence 
thereof  thofe  operations  become  juft  and  accurate,  which  would  other- 
wife  he  faulty  and  uncertain.  And  from  a parity  of  reafon,  we  fhould 
not  conclude  any  other  dodrines  which  govern,  influence  or  dired  the 
mind  of  man  to  be,  any  more  than  that,  the  lefs  true  or  excellent,  be- 
caufe,  they  afford  matter  of  controverfy  and  ufelefs  fpeculation  to  curi- 
ous and  licentious  wits : particularly  thofe  articles  of  our  chriftian  faith, 
which,  in  proportion  as  they  are  believed,  perfuade,  and,  as  they  per- 
fuade,  influence  the  lives  and  adions  of  men.  As  to  the  perplexity  of 
contradidions  and  abftraded  notions,  in  all  parts  whether  of  human  fci- 
ence or  divine  faith,  cavillers  may  equally  objed,  and  unwary  perfons 
incur,  while  the  judicious  avoid  it.  There  is  no  need  to  depart  from  the 
received  rules  of  reafoning  to  juftify  the  belief  of  chriftians.  And  if  any 
pious  men  think  otherwife,  it  may  be  fuppofed  an  effed,  not  of  religion, 
or  of  reafon,  but  only  of  human  weaknefs.  If  this  age  be  fingularly  pro- 
dudive  of  infidels,  I fhall  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  more  knowing, 
but  only  more  prefuming,  than  former  agesr  and  their  conceit,  I doubt, 
is  not  the  effed  of  confideration.  To  me  it  feems,  that  the  more 'tho- 
roughly and  extenfively  any  man  fhall  confider  and  fcan  the  principles, 
objeds,  and  methods  of  proceeding  in  arts  and  fciences,  the  more  he  will 
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be  convinced,  there  is  no  weight  in  thofe  plaufible  objedions  that  are 
made  againft  the  myfteries  of  faith,  which  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter 
for  him  to  maintain  or  juftify  in  the  received  method  of  arguing,  on  the 
common  principles  of  logic,  and  by  numberlefs  avowed  parallel  cafes, 
throughout  the- feveral  branches  of  human  knowledge,  in  all  which  the 
fuppofition  of  abftrad  ideas  creates  the  fame  difficulties. 

XIX.  ALC.  I will  allow,  Euphranor^  this  reafoning  of  yours  to  have 
all  the  force  you  meant  it  ffiould  have.  I freely  own  there  may  be  myf- 
teries : that  we  may  believe,  where  we  do  not  underftand : and  that  faith 
may  be  of  ufe  although  its  objed  is  not  diftindly  apprehended.  In  a 
word,  I grant  there  may  be  faith  and  myfteries  in  other  things,  but  not 
in  religion  : and  that  for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  there  fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  religion  j and  if  there  be  no 
religion  it  follows  there  cannot  be  religious  faith  or  myfteries.  Religion, 
it  is  evident  implies  the  worftiip  of  a God  j which  worfhip  fuppofeth  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  which  fuppofe  merits  and  demerits,  adions  good 
and  evil,  and  thefe  fuppofe  human  liberty,  a thing  impoffible  j and  con- 
fequently  religion  a thing  built  thereon  muft  be  an  unreafonable  abfurd 
thing.  There  can  be  no  rational  hopes  or  fears  where  there  is  no  guilt, 
nor  any  guilt  where  there  is  nothing  done,  but  what  unavoidably  fol- 
lows from  the  ftrudure  of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  motion.  Corporeal 
objeds  ftrike  on  the  organs  of  fenfe,  whence  cnfues  a vibration  in  the 
nerves,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  foul  or  animal  fpirit  m the 
brain  or  root  of  the  nerves,  produceth  therein  that  motion  called  volition  : 
and  this  produceth  a new  determination  in  the  fpirits,  caufing  them  to 
flow  into  fuch  nerves  as  muft  neceftTarily  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm  pro- 
duce fuch  certain  adions.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  that  thofe 
things  which  vulgarly  pafs  for  human  adions  are  to  be  efteemed  mecha- 
nical, and  that  they  are  falfely  afcribed  to  a free  principle.  There  is 
therefore  no  foundation  for  praife  or  blame,  fear  or  hope,  rew'ard  or  pu- 
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nifhment,  nor  confequently  for  religion^  which,  as  I obferved  before,  is 
built  upon  and  fuppofeth  thofe  things.  EUPH.  You  imagine,  Alciphrony 
if  I rightly  underftand  you,  that  man  is  a fort  of  organ  played  on  by  out- 
ward objeds,  which  according  to  the  different  fhape  and  texture  of  the 
nerves  produce  different  motions  and  effeds  therein.  ALC.  Man  may, 
indeed,  be  fitly  compared  to  an  organ  j but  a puppet  is  the  very  thing. 
You  muft  know,  that  certain  particles  iffuing  forth  in  right  lines  from  all 
fenfible  objeds  compofe  fo  many  rays,  or  filaments,  which  drive,  draw, 
and  aduate  every  part  of  the  foul  and  body  of  man,  juft  as  threads  or 
wires  do  the  joints  of  that  little  wooden  machine  vulgarly  called  a puppet : 
with  this  only  difference  that  the  latter  are  grofs  and  vifible  to  common 
eyes,  whereas  the  former  are  too  fine  and  fubtile  to  be  difcerned  by  any 
but  a fagacious  free-thinker.  This  admirably  accounts  for  all  thofe  ope- 
rations, which  we  have  been  taught  to  afcribe  to  a thinking  principle 
within  us.  EUPH.  This  is  an  ingenious  thought,  and  muft  be  of 
great  ufe  in  freeing  men  from  all  anxiety  about  moral  notions,  as  it 
transfers  the  principle  of  adion  from  the  human  foul  to  things  outward 
and  foreign.  But  1 have  my  fcruples  about  it.  For  you  fuppofe  the 
mind  in  a literal  fenfe  to  be  moved  and  its  volitions  to  be  meer  motions. 
Now  if  another  fhould  affirm,  as  it  is  not  impoffible  fome  other  may, 
that  the  foul  is  incorporeal,  and  that  motion  is  one  thing  and  volition  an- 
other, I would  fain  know  how  you  could  make  your  point  clear  to  fuch 
a one.  It  muft  be  owned  very  clear  to  thofe  who  admit  the  foul  to  be 
corporeal,  and  all  her  ads  to  be  but  fo  many  motions.  Upon  this  fup- 
pofition,  indeed,  the  light  wherein  you  place  human  nature  is  no  lefs 
true,  than  it  is  fine  and  new.  But  let  any  one  deny  this  fuppofition, 
which  is  eafily  done,  and  the  whole  fuperftrudure  falls  to  the  ground. 
If  we  grant  the  abovementioned  points,  I will  not  deny  a fatal  neceffity 
muft  enfue.  But  I fee  no  reafon  for  granting  them.  On  the  contrary 
it  feems  plain,  that  motion  and  thought  are  two  things  as  really  and  as 
manifeftly  diftind  as  a triangle  and  a found.  It  feems  therefore,  that 
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in  order  to  prove  the  necelTity  of  human  adions,  you  fuppofe  what  wants 
proof  as  much  as  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 

XX.  ALC.  But  fuppofing  the  mind  incorporeal,  I fhall,  neverthelefs, 
be  able  to  prove  my  point.  Not  to  amufe  you  with  far  fetched  argu- 
ments, I fhall  only  defire  you  to  look  into  your  own  bread  and  obferve 
how  things  pafs  there,  when  an  objed  offers  itfelf  to  the  mind.  Fird, 
the  underdanding  condders  it:  in  the  next  place  the  judgment  decrees 
about  it,  as  a thing  to  be.chofen  or  rejeded,  to  be  omitted  or  done,  in 
this  or  that  manner  : and  this  decree  of  the  judgment  doth  necedarily 
determine  the  will,  whofe  office  is  meerly  to  execute  what  is  ordained  by 
another  faculty ; confequently  there  is  no  fuch  thing'  as  freedom  of  the 
will:  for  that  wffiich  is  neceffary  cannot  be  free.  In  freedom  there 
fhould  be  an  indifference  to  either  fide  of  the  quedion,  a power  to  ad 
or  not  to  ad,  without  prefcription  or  control : and  without  this  indif- 
ference and  this  power,  it  is  evident  the  will  cannot  b^e  free.  But  it  is 
no  lefs  evident,  that  the  will  is  not  indifferent  in  its  adions,  being  abfo- 
lutely  determined  and  governed  by  the  judgment.  Now  whatever  moves 
the  judgment,  whether  the  greated  prefent  uneafinefs,  or  the  greated  ap- 
parent good,  or  whatever  elfe  it  be,  it  is  all  one  to  the  point  in  hand.  The 
■will  being  ever  concluded  and  controlled  by  the  judgment  is  in  all  cafes 
alike  under  neceffity.  There  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  human 
nature,  nothing  like  a principle  of  freedom,  every  faculty  being  deter- 
mined in  all  its  ads  by  fomething  foreign  to  it.  The  underdanding, 
for  indance,  cannot  alter  its  idea,  but  mud  necedarily  fee  it  fuch  as  it 
prefents  itfelf.  The  appetites  by  a natural  neceffity  are  carried  towards 
their  refpedive  objeds.  Reafon  cannot  infer  indifferently  any  thing  from 
any  thing,  but  is  limited  by  the  nature  and  connexion  of  things,  and  the 
eternal  rules  of  reafoning.  And  as  this  is  confeffedly  the  cafe  of  all  other 
faculties,  fo  it  equally  holds  with  refped  to  the  will  itfelf,  as  hath  been 
already  fhewn.  And  if  we  may  credit  the  divine  charaderizer  of  our 
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times,  this  above  all  others  muft  be  allowed  the  moft  flavifh  faculty. 
“ Appetite  (faith  that  noble  writer)  which  is  elder  brother  to  reafon,  be- 
“ ing  the  lad  of  ftronger  growth,  is  fure  on  every  conteft  to  take  the 
“ advantage  of  drawing  all  to  his  own  fide ; and  will,  fo  highly  boafied, 
“ is  but  at  beft  a foot-ball  or  top  between  thofe  youngfiers  who  prove 
“ very  unfortunately  matched,  till  the  youngeft,  inftead  of  now  and  then 
“ a kick  or  lafh  bellowed  to  little  purpofe,  forfakes  the  ball  or  top  itfelf, 
“ and  begins  to  lay  about  his  elder  brother.”  CRl.  This  beautiful  pa- 
rable for  ftyle  and  manner  might  equal  thofe  of  a known  Englijh  writer, 
in  low  life  renowned  for  allegory,  were  it  not  a little  incorred:,  making 
the  weaker  lad  find  his  account  in  laying  about  the  llronger.  ALC.  This 
is  helped  by  fuppofing  the  flronger  lad  the  greater  coward:  but,  be  that 
as  it  will,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  point  in  hand,  this  is  a clear  (late  of 
the  cafe.  The  fame  point  may  be  alfo  proved  from  the  prelcience  of 
God.  That  which  is  certainly  foreknown  will  certainly  be.  And  what 
is  certain  is  neceffary.  And  neceffary  adions  cannot  be  the  effed  of 
free-will.  Thus  you  have  this  fundamental  point  of  our  free-thinking 
philofophy  demonftrated  different  ways.  EUPH,  Tell  me,  Alciphron^ 
do  you  think  it  implies  a contradidion,  that  God  fhould  make  a man 
free  ? ALC.  I do  not.  EUPH.  It  is  then  poffible  there  may  be  fuch  a 
thing.  ALC.  This  I do  not  deny.  EUPH.  You  can  therefore  conceive 
and  fuppofe  fuch  a free  agent.  ALC.  Admitting  that  I can ; what 
then  ? EUPH.  Would  not  fuch  an  one  think  that  he  aded  ? ALC.  He 
would.  EUPH.  And  condemn  himfelf  for  fome  adions,  and  approve 
himfelf  for  others?  ALC.  This  too  I grant.  EUPH.  Would  he  not 
think  he  deferved  reward  or  punifhment  ? ALC.  He  would.  EUPH, 
And  are  not  all  thefe  charaders  adually  found  in  man  ? ALC.  They 
are.  EUPH.  Tell  me  now,  what  other  charader  of  your  fuppofed  free 
agent  may  not  adually  be  found  in  man  ? for  if  there  is  none  fuch, 
we  mull  conclude  that  man  hath  all  the  marks  of  a free  agent.  ALC. 
Let  me  fee!  I was  certainly  overfeen  in  granting  it  poffible,  even  for 
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almighty  power,  to  make  fuch  a thing  as  a free  human  agent.  I won- 
der how  I came  to  make  fuch  an  abfurd  conceffion,  after  w’hat  had  been, 
as  I obferved  before,  demonftrated  fo  many  different  ways.  EUPH.  O 
Alciphron^  it  is  vulgarly  obferved  that  men  judge  of  others  by  themfelves. 
But  in  judging  of  me  by  this  rule,  you  may  be  miftaken.  Many  things 
are  plain  to  one  of  your  fagacity,  which  are  not  fo  to  me,  who  am 
often  bewildered  rather  than  enlightened  by  thofe  very  proofs,  that  with 
you  pafs  for  clear  and  evident.  And,  indeed,  be  the  inference  never  fo 
juft,  yet  fb  long  as  the  premifes  are  not  clear,  I cannot  be  thoroughly 
convinced.  You  muft  give  me  leave  therefore  to  propofe  fome  quefti- 
ons,  the  folution  of  w'hich  may  perhaps  fhew  what  at  prefent  I am  not 
able  to  difcern.  ALG.  I fhall  leave  what  bath  been  faid  with  you,  to 
confider  and  ruminate  upon.  It  is  now  time  to  fet  out  on  our  jour- 
ney i there  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a long  firing  of  queftion  and 
anfwer. 

XXI.  EUPH.  I fhall  then  only  beg  leave  in  a fummary  manner,  to 
make  a remark  or  two  on  what  you  have  advanced.  In  the  firft  place  I 
obferve,  you  take  that  for  granted  which  I cannot  grant,  when  you  aflert 
whatever  is  certain  the  fame  to  be  neceflary.  To  me,  certain  and  ne- 
ceffary  feem  very  different ; there  being  nothing  in  the  former  notion  that 
implies  conftraint,  nor  confequently  which  may  not  conftft  with  a man’s 
being  accountable  for  his  acftions.  If  it  is  forefeen  that  fuch  an  adion 
fhall  be  done : may  it  not  alfo  be  forefeen  that  it  fhall  be  an  effed  of  hu- 
man choice  and  liberty .?  In  the  next  place  I obferve,  that  you  very  nice- 
ly abftrad  and  diftinguifh  the  adions  of  the  mind,  judgment,  and  will : 
that  you  make  ufe  of  fuch  terms  as  power,  faculty,  ad,  determination, 
indifference,  freedom,  neceflity,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  flood  for  diftind 
abftrad  ideas:  and  that  this  fuppofition  feems  to  enfnarc  the  mind  into 
the  fame  perplexities  and  errors,  which,  in  all  other  inftances,  are  ob- 
ferved to  attend  the  dodrine  of  abftradion.  It  is  felf  evident,  that  there 
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is  fuch  a thing  as  motion  j and  yet  there  have  been  found  philofophers, 
who,  by  refined  reafoning,  would  undertake  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
fuch  thing.  Walking  before  them  was  thought  the  proper  way  to  con- 
fute  thofe  ingenious  men.  It  is  no  lefs  evident,  that  man  is  a free  agent : 
and  though  by  abftraded  reafonings  you  fliould  puzzle  me,  and  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary,  yet  fo  long  as  I am  confcious  of  my  own  adlions, 
this  inward  evidence  of  plain  fad  will  bear  me  up  againft  all  your  rea- 
Ibnings,  however  fubtile  and  refined.  The  confuting  plain  points  by  ob- 
fcure  ones,  may  perhaps  convince  me  of  the  ability  of  your  philofophers, 
but  never  of  their  tenets.  I cannot  conceive  why  the  acute  Cratylus 
fhould  fuppofe  a power  of  ading  in  the  appetite  and  reafon,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  will  ? Allowing,  I fay,  the  diftindion  of  three  fuch  beings  in 
the  mind,  I do  not  fee  how  this  could  be  true.  But  if  I cannot  abfirad 
and  diftinguifh  fo  many  beings  in  the  foul  of  man  fo  accurately  as  you 
do,  I do  not  find  it  neceffary,  fince  it  is  evident  to  me  in  the  grofs  and 
concrete  that  I am  a free  agent.  Nor  will  it  avail  to  fay,  the  will  is  go- 
verned by  the  judgment,  or  determined  by  the  objed,  while,  in  every 
fudden  common  cafe,  1 cannot  difcern  nor  abftrad  the  decree  of  the  judg- 
ment from  the  command  of  the  will}  while- 1 know  the  fenfible  objed 
to  be  abfolutely  inert:  and  laftly,  while  I am  confcious  that  I am  an 
adive  being,  who  can  and  do  determine  myfelf.  If  I fhould  fuppofe 
things  fpiritual  to  be  corporeal,  or  refine  things  adual  and  real  into  gene- 
ral abfiraded  notions,  or  by  metaphyfical  fkill  fplit  things  fimple  and  in- 
dividual into  manifold  parts,  I do  not  know  what  may  follow ; but  if  I 
take  things  as  they  are,  and  afk  any  plain  untutored  man,  whether  he 
ads  or  is  free  in  this  or  that  particular  adion,  he  readily  affents,  and  I 
as  readily  believe  him  from  what  I find  within.  And  thus,  by  an  in- 
dudion  of  particulars,  I may  conclude  man  to  be  a free  agent,  although 
I may  be  puzzled  to  define  or  conceive  a notion  of  freedom  in  general 
and  abftrad.  And  if  man  be  free  he  is  plainly  accountable.  But  if  you 
fhall  define,  abftrad,  fuppofe,  and  it  fhall  follow  that  according  to  your 
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definitions,  abftracflions,  and  fuppofitions,  there  can  be  no  freedom  in 
man,  and  you  Ihall  thence  infer  that  he  is  not  accountable,  I fhall  make 
bold  to  depart  from  your  metaphyfical  abflradled  fenfe,  and  appeal  to  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind. 

XXII.  If  we  confider  the  notions  that  obtain  in  the  world  of  guilt  and 
merit,  praife  and  blame,  accountable  and  unaccountable,  we  fhall  find 
the  common  queftion  in  order  to  applaud  or  cenfure,  acquit  or  condemn 
a man,  is,  whether  he  did  fuch  an  adion  ? and  whether  he  was  himfelf 
when  he  did  it  ? which  comes  to  the  fame  thing.  It  fhould  feem  there- 
fore that  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  mankind,  any  perfon  is  efteemed 
accountable  fimply  as  he  is  an  agent.  And  though  you  fhould  tell  me 
that  man  is  inadive,  and  that  the  fenfible  objeds  ad  upon  him,  yet  my 
own  experience  affures  me  of  the  contrary.  I know  I ad,  and  what  I 
ad  I am  accountable  for.  And  if  this  be  true,  the  foundation  of  religion 
and  morality  remains  unfhaken.  Religion,  I fay  is  concerned  no  farther 
than  that  man  fhould  be  accountable : and  this  he  is  according  to  my 
fenfe,  and  the  common  fenfe  of  the  world,  if  he  ads  j and  that  he  doth 
ad  is  felf  evident.  The  grounds,  therefore,  and  ends  of  religion  are  fe- 
cured  j whether  your  philofophic  notion  of  liberty  agrees  with  man’s  ac- 
tions or  no,  and  whether  his  adions  are  certain  or  contingent,  the  quef- 
tion being  not  whether  he  did  it  with  a free  will,  or  what  determined 
his  will  ? not,  whether  it  was  certain  or  foreknown  that  he  would  do  it  ? 
but  only  whether  he  did  it  wilfully?  as  what  muft  entitle  him  to  the  2;uilt 
or  merit  of  it.  ALC.  But  flill,  the  queftion  recurs,  whether  man  be  free? 
EUPH.  To  determine  this  queftion,  ought  we  not  firft  to  determine  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  free?  ALC.  We  ought.  EUPH.  In  my  opinion, 
a man  is  faid  to  be  free,  fo  far-  forth  as  he  can  do  what  he  will.  Is  this  fo 
or  is  it  not  ? ALC.  It  feems  fo.  EUPH.  Man  therefore  ading  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  is  to  be  accounted  free.  ALC.  This  I admit  to  be  true 
in  the  vulgar  fenfe.  But  a philofopher  goes  higher,  and  inquires  whether 
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jTian  be  free  to  will  ? EUPH.  That  is,  whether  he  can  will  as  he  wills  ? I 
know  not  how  philofophical  it  may  be  to  afK  this  queftion,  but  it  feems 
very  unintelligible.  The  notions  of  guilt  and  merit,  juflice  and  reward 
are  in  the  minds  of  men,  antecedent  to  all  raetaphyfical  difquifitions  : and 
according  to  thofe  received  natural  notions,  it  is  not  doubted  that  man  is 
accountable,  that  he  ads,  and  is  felf-determined. 

XXIII.  But  a minute  philofopher  (hall,  in  virtue  of  wrong  fuppofi*» 
tions,  confound  things  mofl  evidently  diflindj  body,  for  inftance,  with 
fpirit,  motion  with  volition,  certainty  with  neceflity  and  an  abftrader 
or  refiner  fhall  fo  analyfe  the  moft  fimple  inftantaneous  ad  of  the  mind, 
as  to  diftinguifii  therein  divers  faculties  and  tendencies,  principles  and 
operations,  caufes  and  effeds ; and  having  abffraded,  fuppofed,  and  rea- 
foned  upon  principles,  gratuitous  and  obfcure,  fuch  a one  he  will  con- 
clude it  is  no  ad  at  all,  and  man  no  agent  but  a puppet,  or.  an  organ 
played  on  by  outward  objeds,  and  his  will  a top  or  a foot-ball.  And 
this  pafleth  for  philofophy  and  free-thinking.  Perhaps  this  may  be  what 
it  pafleth  for,  but  it  by  no  means  feems  a natural  or  juft  way  of  think- 
ing. To  me  it  feems,  that  if  we  begin  from  things  particular  and  con- 
crete, and  thence  proceed  to  general  notions  and  conclufions,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  this  matter.  But  if  we  begin  with  generalities,  and 
lay  our  foundation  in  abftrad  ideas,  we  fhall  find  ourfelves  entangled 
and  loft  in  a labyrinth  of  our  own  making.  I need  not  obferve,  what 
every  one  muft  fee,  the  ridicule  of  proving  man  no  agent,  and  yet 
pleading  for  free  thought  and  adion,  of  fetting  up  at  once  for  advocates 
of  liberty  and  neceflity.  I have  haftily  thrown  together  thefe  hints  or 
remarks,  on  what  you  call  a fundamental  article  of  the  minute  philofo- 
phy, and  your  method  of  proving  it,  which  feems  to  furnifh  an  admira- 
ble fpecimen  of  the  fophiftfy  of  abftrad  ideas.  If  in  this  fummary  way 
I have  been  more  dogmatical  than  became  me,  you  muft  excufe  what 
you  occafioned,  by  declining  a joint  and  leifurely  examination  of  the 
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truth,  ALC.  I think  we  have  examined  matters  fufEciently.  CRL  To 
all  you  have  faid  againft  human  liberty,  it  is  a fufficient  anfwer  to  ob- 
ferve  that  your  arguments  proceed  upon  an  erroneous  fuppofition,  either 
of  the  foul’s  being  corporeal,  or  of  abftrad  ideas.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  need  of  much  inquiry  to  be  convinced  of  two  points, 
than  which  none  are  more  evident,  moro  obvious,  and  more  univerfally" 
admitted  by  men  of  all  forts,  learned  or  unlearned,  in  all  times  and  places, 
to  wit,  that  man  a6ls  and  is  accountable  for  his  adions.  Whatever  ab- 
flraders,  refiners,  or  men  prejudiced  to  a falfe  hypothefis  may  pretend, 
it  is,  if  I miftake  not,  evident  to  every  thinking  man  of  common  fenfe, 
that  human  minds  are  fo  far  from  being  engines  or  foot-balls,  aded  upon 
and  bandied  about  by  corporeal  objeds,  without  any  inward  principle 
of  freedom  or  adion,  that  the  only  original  true  notions  that  we  have  of 
freedom,  agent,  or  adion,  are  obtained  by  refleding  on  ourfelves,  and  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds.  The  fingularity  and  credulity  of  minute 
philofophers,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  abufed  by  the  paralogifms  of 
three  or  four  eminent  patriarchs  of  infidelity  in  the  lafl  age,  is,  I think, 
not  to  be  matched  ; there  being  no  inftance  of  bigotted  fuperflition,  the 
ringleaders  whereof  have  been  able  to  feduce  their  followers  more  openly 
and  more  widely  from  the  plain  didates  of  nature  and  common  fenfe. 

XXIV.  ALC,  It  has  been  always  an  objedion  againft  the  difcoveries 
of  truth,  that  they  depart  from  received  opinions.  The  eharader  of  fin- 
gularity is  a tax  on  free-thinking:  and  as  fuch  we  moft  willingly  bear  it, 
and  glory  in  it.  A genuine  philofopher  is  never  modeft  in  a falfe  fenfe, 
to  the  preferring  authority  before  reafon,  or  an  old  and  common  opinion 
before  a true  one.  Which  falfe  modefty,  as  it  difcourages  men  from 
treading  in  untrodden  paths,  or  ftriking  out  new  light,  is  above  all  other 
qualities  the  greateft  enemy  to  free-thinking.  CRI.  Authority  in  dif- 
putable  points  will  have  its  weight  with  a judicious  mind,  which  yet  will 
follow  evidence  wherever  it  leads.  Without  preferring  we  may  allow 
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it  a good  iecond  to  reafon.  Your  gentlemen,  therefore,  of  the  minute 
philofophy,  may  fpare  a world  of  common  place  upon  reafon,  and  light, 
and  difcoveries.  We  are  not  attached  to  authority  againft  reafon,  nor 
afraid  of  untrodden  paths  that  lead  to  truth,  and  are  ready  to  follow  a 
new  light  when  we  are  fare  it  is  no  ignis  fatuus.  Reafon  may  oblige  a 
man  to  believe  againft  his  inclinations  5 but  why  fhould  a man  quit  fa- 
lutary  notions  for  others  not  lefs  unreafonable  than  pernicious?  Your 
fchemes  and  principles,  and  boafted  demonftrations  have  been  at  large 
propofed  and  examined.  You  have  fhifted  your  notions,  fucceffively  re- 
treated from  one  fcheme  to  another,  and  in  the  end  renounced  them  all. 
Your  objedions  have  been  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  event.  If  we  except  all  that  relates  to  the  particular  errors  and 
faults  of  private  perfons,  and  difficulties  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  explain,  it  is  furprifing  to  fee,  after  fuch  magnifi- 
cent threats,  how  little  remains,  that  can  amount  to  a pertinent  objedi- 
on  againft  the  chriftian  religion.  What  you  have  produced  has  been 
tried  by  the  fair  teft  of  reafon  j and  though  you  fhould  hope  to  prevail 
by  ridicule  w^hen  you  cannot  by  reafon,  yet  in  the  upfhot,  I apprehend 
you  will  find  it  impradicable  to  deftroy  all  fenfe  of  religion.  Make  your 
countrymen  ever  fo  vicious,  ignorant,  and  profane,  men  will  ftill  be  dif- 
pofed  to  look  up  to  a fupreme  being.  Religion,  right  or  wrong,  will 
fubfift  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  and  fome  worfhip  there  will  furely  be  ei- 
ther of  God  or  the  creature.  As  for  your  ridicule,  can  any  thing  be 
more  ridiculous,  than  to  fee  the  moft  unmeaning  men  of  the  age  fet  up 
for  free-thinkers,  men  fo  ftrong  in  aflertion,  and  yet  fo  weak  in  argument, 
advocates  for  freedom  introducing  a fatality,  patriots  trampling  on  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  pretenders  to  virtue,  deftroying  the  motives 
of  it  ? Let  any  impartial  man  but  caft  an  eye  on  the  opinions  of  the  mi- 
nute philofophers,  and  then  fay  if  any  thing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than 
to  believe  fuch  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  laugh  at  credulity. 
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XXV.  LTS.  Say  what  you  will,  we  have  the  laughers  on  our  fide : 
And  as  for  your  reafoning  I take  it  to  be  another  name  for  fophiftry. 
CRI.  And  I fuppofe  by  the  fame  rule  you  take  your  own  fophifms  for 
arguments.  To  fpeak  plainly,  I know  no  fort  of  fophifm  that  is  not 
employed  by  minute  philofophers  againft  religion,  They  are  guilty  of  a 
petitio  principii^  in  taking  for  granted  that  we  believe  contradidions  j of 
non  caufa  pro  caufa,  in  affirming  that  uncharitable  feuds  and  difcords  are 
the  effeds  of  chrifiianity  j of  ignoratio  elenchi^  in  expeding  deraonftra- 
tion  where  we  pretend  only  to  faith.  If  I was  not  afraid  to  offend  the 
delicacy  of  polite  ears,  nothing  were  eafier  than  to  affign  inftances  of 
every  kind  of  fophifm,  which  would  ffiew  how  fkilful  your  own  philofo- 
phers are  in  the  pradice  of  that  fophiftry  you  impute  to  others.  EUPH. 
For  my  own  part,  if  fophiftry  be  the  art  or  faculty  of  deceiving  other 
men,  I muft  acquit  thefe  gentlemen  of  it.  They  feem  to  have  led  me 
a progrefs  through  atheifm,  libertinifm,  enthufiafm,  fatalifm,  not  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  truth  of  any  of  them,  fo  much  as  to  confirm  me  in  my 
own  way  of  thinking.  They  have  expofed  their  fairy  ware  not  to  cheat 
but  divert  us.  As  I know  them  to  be  profeffed  mafters  of  ridicule,  fo  in 
a ferious  fenfe  I know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  ^LC,  You  do  not 
know  what  to  make  of  us ! I ftiould  be  forry  you  did.  He  muft  be  a 
fuperficial  philofopher  that  is  foon  fathomed. 

XXVI.  CRI.  The  ambiguous  charader  is,  it  feems,  the  fare  way  to 
fame  and  efteem  in  the  learned  world,  as  it  ftands  conftituted  at  prefent. 
When  the  ingenious  reader  is  at  a lofs  to  determine  whether  his  author 
be  atheift  or  deift  or  polytheift,  ftoic  or  epicurean,  fceptic  or  dogmatift, 
infidel  or  enthufiaft,  in  jeft  or  in  earneft,  he  concludes  him  v/ithout  he- 
fitation  to  be  aenigmatical  and  profound.  In  fad,  it  is  true  of  the  moft 
admired  writers  of  the  age,  that  no  man  alive  can  tell  what  to  make  of 
them,  or  what  they  would  be  at.  ^LC.  We  have  among  us  moles  that 
dig  deep  under  ground,  and  eagles  that  foar  out  of  fight.  We  can  ad 
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all  parts  and  become  all  opinions,  putting  them  on  or  off  with  great  free- 
dom of  wit  and  humour.  EUFH.  It  feems  then  you  are  a pair  of  in- 
fcrutable,  unfathomable,  fafhionable  philofopherSw  LTS,  It  cannot  be 
denied.  EUPH.  But,  I remember,  you  fet  out  with  an  open  dogmati- 
cal air,  and  talked  of  plain  principles  and  evident  reafoning,  promifed  to 
make  things  as  clear  as  noon-day,  to  extirpate  wrong  notions  and  plant 
right  in  their  ftead.  Soon  after,  you  began  to  recede  from  your  firft  no- 
tions and  adopt  others,:  you  advanced  one  while  and  retreated  another, 
yielded  and  retradted,  faid  and  unfaid : and  after  having  followed  you 
through  fo  many  untrodden  paths  and  intricate  mazes  I find  myfelf  never 
the  nearer.  ALC.  Did  we  not  tell  you  the  gentlemen  of  our  fedl  are 
great  proficients  in  raillery  ? EUPH.  But,  methinks,  it  is  a vain  attempt, 
for  a plain  man  of  any  fettled  belief  or  principles  to  engage  with  Inch 
llippery,  fugitive,  changeable  philofophers.  It  feems  as  if  a man  fhould 
Hand  ftill  in  the  fame  place,  while  his  adverfary  choofes  and  changes 
his  fituation,  has  full  range  and  liberty  to  traverfe  the  field,  and  attack 
him  on  all  fides  and  in  all  fhapes,  from  a nearer  or  farther  diftance,  on 
horfeback  or  on  foot,  in  light  or  heavy  armour,  in  clofe  fight  or  with 
milfive  weapons.  ALC.  It  muft  be  owned,  a gentleman  hath  great  ad- 
vantage over  a ftrait-laced  pedant  or  bigot.  EUPH.  But  after  all,  what 
am  I the  better  for  the  converfation  of  two  fuch  knowing  gentlemen  j I 
hoped  to  have  unlearned  my  errors,  and  to  have  learned  truths  from  you, 
but,  to  my  great  difappointment,  I do  not  find  that  I am  either  untaught 
or  taught.  ALC.  To  unteach  men  their  prejudices  is  a difficult  talk: 
and  this  muft  firft  be  done,  before  we  can  pretend  to  teach  them  the 
tfuth.  Befides,  we  have  at  prefent  no  time  to  prove  and  argue.  EUPH. 
But  fuppofe  my  mind  white  paper,  and  without  being  at  any  pains  to 
extirpate  my  opinions,  or  prove  your  own,  only  fay  what  you  would  write 
thereon,  or  what  you  would  teach  me  in  cafe  I were  teachable.  Be  for 
once  in  earneft,  and  let  me  know  fome  one  conclufion  of  yours  before 
we  part  j or  I ffiall  intreat  Crito  to  violate  the  laws  of  hofpitality  towards 
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thofe  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  philofophy,  by  hanging  out  falfe 
lights  to  one  benighted  in  ignorance  and  error.  I appeal  to  you  (faid  he 
turning  to  Crito)  whether  thefe  philofophical  knight-errantsthould  not  be 
confined  in  this  caflle  of  yours,  till  they  make  reparation.  Euphranor  has 
reafon,  faid  Crito^  and  my  fentence  is  that  you  remain  here  in  durance, 
till  you  have  done  fomething  towards  fatisfying  the  engagement  I am 
under,  having  promifed,  he  fhould  know  your  opinions  from  yourfelves, 
which  you  ,alfo  agreed  to. 

XXVil.  ALC.  Since  it  muft  be  fo,  I will  now  reveal  what  I take  to  be 
the  fum  and  fubftance,  the  grand  arcanum  and  ultimate  conclufion  of 
our  fed,  and  that  in  two  words,  hanta  rnoAHtir.  CKI.  You  are  then  a 
downright  fceptic.  But,  fceptic  as  you  are,  you  own  it,  probable  there 
is  a God,  certain  that  the  chriftian  religion  is  ufeful,  polfible  it  may  be 
true,  certain  that  if  it  be  the  minute  philofophers  are  in  a bad  way.  This 
being  the  nafe,  how  can  it  be  queftioned  what  courfe  a wife  man  (hould 
take  ? Whether  the  principles  of  chriftians  or  infidels  are  trueft  may  be 
made  a queftion,  but  which  are  fafeft  can  be  none.  Certainly  if  you 
doubt  of  all  opinions  you  muft  doubt  of  your  own ; and  then,  for  ought 
you  know,  the  chriftian  may  be-true.  The  more  doubt,  the  more  room 
there  is  for  faith,  a fceptic  nf  all  men  having  the  leaft  right  to  demand 
evidence.  But,  v/hatever  uncertainty  there  may  be  in  other  points,  thus 
much  is  certain : either  there  is  or  is  not  a God : there  is  or  is  not  a reve- 
lation.: man  either  is  or  is  not  an  agent : the  foul  is  or  is  not  immortal. 
If  the  negatives  are  not  fare,  the  affirmatives  are  polfible.  If  the  nega- 
tives are  improbable,  the  affirmatives  are  probable.  In  proportion,  as  any 
of  your  ingenious  men  finds  himfelf  unable  to  prove  any  one  of  thefe 
negatives,  he  hath  grounds  to  fufped  he  may  be  miftaken.  A minute 
philofopher,  therefore,  that  would  ad  a confiftent  part,  fhould  have  the 
diffidence,  the  modefty,  and  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  doubts,  of  a 
fceptic ; not  pretend  to  an  ocean  of  light,  and  then  lead  us  to  an  abyfs 
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of  darknefs.  If  I have,  any  notion  of  ridicule,  this  is  moft  ridiculous. 
But  your  ridiculing  what,  for  ought  you  know,  may  be  true,  I can  make 
no  fenfe  of.  It  is  neither  adling  as  a wife  man  with  regard  to  your  own 
interefi,  nor  as  a good  man  with  regard  to  that  of  your  country. 

XXVIII.  I’ully  faith  Ibme where,  auf  undique  religionem  tolle  aut  ufque^ 
quaque  conferva : either  let  us  have  no  religion  at  all  or  let  it  be  refpeded. 
If  any  fingle  inftance  can  be  fhewn  of  a people  that  ever  prolpered  with- 
out fome  religion,  or  if  there  be  any  religion  better  than  the  chriftian, 
propofe  it  in  the  grand  alTembly  of  the  nation  to  change  our  conftitution, 
and  either  live  without  religion,  or  introduce  that  new  religion.  A feep- 
tie,  as  well  as  other  men,  is  member  of  a community,  and  can  diftinguifli 
between  good  and  evil,  natural  or  political.  Be  this  then  his  guide  as  a 
patriot,  though  he  be  no  chriftian.  Or,  if  he  doth  not  pretend  even  to 
this  difeernment,  let  him  not  pretend  to  corred  or  alter  what  he  knows 
nothing  of:  neither  let  him  that  only  doubts  behave  as  if  he  could  de- 
monftrate.  P’imagoras  is  wont  to  fay,  I find  my  country  in  pofleflion  of 
certain  tenets : they  appear  to  have  an  ufeful  tendency,  and,  as  fuch,  are 
encouraged  by  the  legiflature;  they  make  a main  part  of  our  conftitutionr 
I do  not  find  thefe  innovators  can  difprove  them,  or  fubftitute  things 
more  ufeful  and  certain  in  their  ftead : out  of  regard  therefore  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  laws  of  my  country,  I fliall  acquiefee  in  them. 
I do  not  fay  Timagoras  is  a chriftian,  but  I reckon  him  a patriot.  Not  to 
inquire  in  a point  of  fo  great  concern  is  folly,  but  it  is  ftill  a higher  de- 
gree of  folly  to  condemn  without  inquiring.  Lyjicles  feemed  heartily  tired 
of  this  converfation.  It  is  now  late,  laid  he  to  Alciphron^  and  all  things 
are  ready  for  our  departure.  Every  one  hath  his  own  way  of  thinking; 
and  it  is  as  impolfible  for  me  to  adopt  another  man’s,  as  to  make  his 
complexion  and  features  mine.  Alciphron  pleaded  that,  having  complied 
PiUpbranQr\  conditions,  they  were  now  at  liberty:  and  Euphranor 
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anfwered  that,  all  he  defired  having  been  to  know  their  tenets,  he  had 
nothing  further  to  pretend. 

XXIX.  The  philofophers  being  gone,  I obferved  to  Crito  how  unac- 
countable it  was,  that  men  fo  eafy  to  confute  {hould  yet  be  fo  difficult  to 
convince.  This,  faid  Crito,  is  accounted  for  by  Arijiotle,  who  tells  us 
that  arguments  have  not  an  effed  on  all  men,  but  only  on  them  whofe 
minds  are  prepared  by  education  and  cuftom,  as  land  is  for  feed  *.  Make 
a point  never  fo  clear,  it  is  great  odds,  that  a man,  whofe  habits  and  the 
bent  of  whofe  mind  lie  a contrary  way,  fhall  be  unable  to  comprehend 
it.  So  weak  a thing  is  reafon  in  competition  with  inclination.  I replied, 
this  anfwer  might  hold  with  refped  to  other  perfbns  and  other  times : but 
when  the  queftion  was  of  inquifitive  men,  in  an  age  wherein  reafon  was 
fo  much  cultivated,  and  thinking  fo  much  in  vogue,  it  did  not  feem  fatis- 
fadory.  I have  known  it  remarked,  faid  Crito,  by  a man  of  much  ob- 
fervation,  that  in  the  prefent  age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  lefs  prac- 
tifed  than  in  ancient  times ; and  that  fince  the  revival  of  learning  men 
have  read  much  and  wrote  much,  but  thought  little:  infomuch  that  with 
us  to  think  clofely  and  juffiy  is  the  leaft  part  of  a learned  man,  and  none 
at  all  of  a polite  man.  The  free-thinkers,  it  muft  be  owned,  make  great 
pretenfions  to  thinking,  and  yet  they  ffiew  but  little  exadnefs  in  it.  A 
lively  man,  faid:  he,  and  what  the  world  calls  a man  of  fenfe  are  often 
deftitute  of  this  talent,  which  is  not  a raeer  gift  of  nature,  but  muft  be 
improved  and  perfeded,  by  much  attention  and  exercife  on  very  different 
fubjeds,  a thing  of  more  pains  and  time  than  the  hafty  men  of  parts  in 
our  age  care  to  take.  Such  were  the  fentiments  of  a judicious  friend  of 
mine:  and,  if  you  are  not  already  fufficiently  convinced  of  thefe  truths, 
you  need  only  caft  an  eye  on  the  dark  and  confufed,  but  neverthelefs  ad- 
mired, writers  of  this  famous  fed:  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge,, 
whether  thofe  who  are  led  by  men  of  fuch  wrong  heads  can  have  very 
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good  ones  of 'their  own.  Such,  for  inftance,  was  Spinofa  the  great  leader 
of  our  modern  infidels,  in  whom  are  to  be  found  many  fchemes  and  no- 
tions much  admired  and  followed  of  late  years:  fuch  as  undermining 
religion  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  and  explaining  it : the  main- 
taining it  not  necefiary  to  believe  in  Chrift  according  to  the  flefh  : the 
perfuading  men  that  miracles  are  to  be  underftood  only  in  a fpiritual  and 
allegorical  fenfe:  that  vice  is  not  fo  bad  a thing  as  we  are  apt  to  think: 
that  men  are  meer  machines  impelled  by  fatal  neceflity.  I have  heard, 
faid  I,  Spinofa  reprefented  as  a man  of  clofe  argument  and  demonftration. 
He  did,  replied  Crito,  demonftrate;  but  it  was  after  fuch  a manner,  as 
any  one  may  demonftrate  any  thing.  Allow  a man  the  privilege  to  make 
his  own  definitions  of  common  words,  and  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  for 
him  to  infer  conclufions,  which  in  one  fenfe  fhall  be  true  and  in  another 
falfe,  at  once  feeming  paradoxes  and  manifeft  truifms.  For  example,  let 
but  Spinofa  define  natural  right  to  be  natural  power,  and  he  will  eafily 
demonftrate,  that  whatever  a man  can  do  he  hath  a right  to  do*.  Nothing 
•can  be  plainer  than  the  folly  of  this  proceeding:  but  our  pretenders  to 
the  lumen  ficcum  are  often  fo  pafllonately  prejudiced  againft  religion,  as 
to  fwallow  the  grofTeft  nonfenfe  and  fophiftry  of  weak  and  wicked  wri^ 
ters  for  demonftration. 

XXX.  And  fo  great  a noife  do  thefe  men  make,  with  their  thinking, 
reafoning,  and  demonftrating,  as  to  prejudice  fome  well-meaning  perfons 
againft  all  ufe  and  improvement  of  reafon.  Honeft  Demea,  having  feen 
a neighbour  of  his  ruined  by  the  vices  of  a free-thinking  fon,  contradled 
fuch  a prejudice  againft  thinking,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  his  own  to 
read  Euclid,  being  told  it  might  teach  him  to  think  j till  a friend  con- 
vinced him  the  epidemical  diftemper  was  not  thinking,  but  only  the  want 
and  aftedation  of  it.  I know  an  eminent  free-thinker,  who  never  goes 
to  bed,  without  a gallon  of  wine  in  his  bdly,  and  is  fure  to  replenifti  bc- 
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fore  the  fumes  are  off  his  brain,  by  which  means  he  has  not  had  one 
fober  thought  thefe  feven  years  j another,  that  would  not  for  the  world 
lofe  tlae  privilege  and  reputation  of  free-thinking,  who  games  all  night; 
and  lies  in  bed  all  day:  and  as  for  the  outfide  or  appearance  of 
thought  in  that  meagre  minute  philofopher  Ibycus^  it  is  an  effe(ft,  not  of 
thinking,  but  of  carking,  cheating,  and  writing  in  an  office.  Strange, 
faid  he,  that  fuch  men  ffiould  fet  up  for  free-thinkers!'  But  it  is  yet  more 
ftrange  that  other  merL  ffiould  be  out  of  conceit  with  thinking  and  rea- 
Ibning,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  pretenders.  I anfwered,  that  fome  good' 
men  conceived  an  oppofition  between  reafbn  and  religion,  faith  and 
knowledge,  nature  and  grace;  and  that,  confequently,  the  way  to  pro- 
mote religion  was,  to  quench  the.  light  of  nature,  and  difcourage  all  ra^ 
tional  inquiry. 

XXXI.  How  right  the  intentions  of  thefe  men  may  be,  replied  Crito, 
I ffiall  not  fay;  but  furely  their  notions  are  very  wrong.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  diffionourable  to  religion,  than  the  reprefenting  it  as  an  unrea--- 
fonable,  unnatural;  ignorant  inffitution .?  God  is  the  father  of  all  lights 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  Natural  concupifcence  is  one  thing,  and 
the  light  of  nature  another.  You  cannot  therefore  argue  from  the 
former  againft  the  latter : neither  can  you  from  fcicnce  falfly  fo  called, 
againft  real  knowledge.  Whatever  therefore  is  faid  of- the  one  in  holy 
fcripture  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  the  other.  I infilled,  that  human 
learning  in  the  hands  of  divines,  had  from  time  to  time,  created  great 
difputes  and  divifions  in  the  church.  As  abftraded  metaphyfics,  replied 
Crito,  have  always  had  a tendency  to  produce  difputes. among  chrifiians, 
as  well  as  other  men,  lb  it  ffiould  leem  that  genuine  truth  and  know- 
ledge would  allay  this  humour, .which  makes  men  facrifice  the  undifputed 
duties  of  peace  and  charity  to  difputable  notions.  After  all,  faid  J,  what- 
ever may  be  faid  for  reafon,  it  is  plain,  the  fceptics  and  infidels  of  the 
, age  are  not  to  be  cured  by  it.  I will  not  difpute  this  point,  faid  Crito 
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in  order  to  cure  a dlftemper,  you  fliould  confider  what  produced  it.  Had 
men  reafoned  themfelves  into  a wrong  opinion,  one  might  hope  to  reafon 
them  out  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe 5 the  infidelity  of  mofl  minute 
philofopliers  Teeming  an  effedt  of  very  different  motives  from  thought  and 
reafon,  little  incidents,  vanity,  difguft,  humour,  inclination,  without  the 
leaf!  affiftance  from  reafon,  are  often  known  to  make  infidels.  Where 
the  general  tendency  of  a dodlrine  is  difagreeable,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  relifh  and  improve  every  thing  that  with  the  lead  pretence  feems  to 
make  againfl  it.  Hence  the  coarfe  manners  of  a country  curate,  the  po- 
lite ones  of  a chaplain,  the  wit  of  a minute  philofopher,  a jeft,  a fong,  a 
tale  can  ferve  inftead  of  a reafon  for  infidelity.  Bupalus  preferred  a rake 
in  the  church,  and  then  made  ufe  of  him  as  an  argument  againfl  it. 
Vice,  indolence,  faction,  and  fafhion  produce  minute  philofophers,  and 
meer  petulancy  not  a few.  Who  then  can  expert  a thing  fo  irrational 
and  capricious  fhould  yield  to  reafon  ? It  may,  neverthelefs,  be  worth  while 
to  argue  againfl;  fuch  men,  and  expofe  their  fallacies,  if  not  for  their  own 
fake,  yet  for  the  fake  of  others ; as  it  may  leflen  their  credit,  and  prevent 
the  growth  of  their  fed,  by  removing  a prejudice  in  their  favour,  which 
fometimes  inclines  others  as  well  as  themfelves  to  think  they  have  made 
a monopoly  of  human  reafon. 

XXXII.  The  mofl  general  pretext  which  looks  like  reafon,  is  taken  from 
the  variety  of  opinions  about  religion.  This  is  a refling  flone  to  a lazy 
and  fuperficial  mind;  but  one  of  more  fpirit  and  a jufler  way  of  think- 
ing, makes  it  a flep  whence  he  looks  about,  and  proceeds  to  examine, 
and  compare  the  differing  inflitutions  of  religion.  He  will  obferve,, 
which  of  thefe  is  the  mofl  fublime  and  rational  in  its  dodrines,  mofl  ve- 
nerable in  its  myfteries,  mofl  ufeful  in  its  precepts,  mofl  decent  in  its 
worfhip  ? Which  createth  the  noblefl  hopes,  and  mofl  worthy  views  ? 
He  will  confider  their  rife  and  progrefs;  which  oweth  leafl  to  hu- 
man arts  or  arms?  Which  flatters  the  fenfes  and  grofs  inclinations 
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of  men  ? Which  adorns  and  improves  the  moil  excellent  part  of  our.  na- 
ture? Which  hath  been  propagated  in  the  mofl  wonderful  manner? 
Which  hath  furmounted  the  greateft  difficulties,  or  ffiewed  the  mofl  dif- 
interefled  zeal  and  fincerity  in  its  profefTors  ? He  will  inquire,  which  bell 
accords  with  nature  and  hiflory  ? He  will  confider,  what  favours  of  the 
world,  and  what  looks  like  wifdom  from  above  ? He  will  be  careful  to 
feparate  human  allay  from  that  which  is  divine;  and  upon  the  whole, 
form  his  judgment  like  a reafonable  free-thinker.  But  inflead  of  taking 
fuch  a rational  courfe,  one  of  thefe  hafty  fceptics  ffiall  conclude  without 
demurring,  there  is  no  wifdom  in  politics,  no  honefly  in  dealings,  no 
knowledge  in  philofophy,  no  truth  in  religion  : and  all  by  one  and  the 
fame  fort  of  inference,  from  the  numerous  examples  of  folly,  knavery,  ig- 
norance, and  error,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  But,  as 
thofe  who  are  unknowing  in  every  thing  elfe,  imagine  themfelves  ffiarp- 
fighted  in  religion,  this  learned  fophifm  is  oftenefi:  levelled  againfl 
chriflianity. 

XXXIII.  In  my  opinion,  he,  that  would  convince  an  infidel  -who  can 
be  brought  to  reafon,  ought  in  the  firfl  place  clearly  to  convince  him  of  the^ 
being  of  a God,  it  feeming  to  me,  that  any  man  who  is  really  a theifl, 
cannot  be  an  enemy  to  the  chriflian  religion : and  that  the  ignorance  or 
dlfbelief  of  this  fundamental  point,  is  that  which  at  bottom  conflitutes 
the  minute  philofopher.  I imagine  they,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
great  authors  in  the  minute  philofophy,  need  not  be  told  of  this.  The 
being  of  a God  is  capable  of  clear  proof,  and  a proper  objed  of  human 
reafon;  whereas, the  mylleries  of  his  nature,  and  indeed  whatever  there  is 
of  myllery  in  religion,  to  endeavour  to  explain,  and  prove  by  reafon,  is 
a vain  attempt.  It  is  fufficient  if  w^e  can  fiiew  there  is  nothing  abfurd 
or  repugnant  in  our  belief  of  thofe  points,  and,  inflead  of  framing  hy- 
pothefes  to  explain  them,  we  ufe  our  reafon  only  for  anfwering  the  ob- 
jedions  brought  againfl  them.  But  on  all  occafions,  we  ought  to  diflin- 
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guifh  the  ferious,  modeft,  ingenuous  man  of  fenfe,  who  hath  fcruples 
about  religion,  and  behaves  like  a prudent  man  in  doubt,  from  the  mi- 
nute philofophers,  thofe  profane  and  conceited  men,  who  muft  needs 
profelyte  others  to  their  own. doubts.  When  one  of  this  ftamp  prefen ts 
himfelf,  we  fliould  confider  what  fpecies  he  is  of:  whether  a firft  or  a fe- 
cond-hand  philofbpher,  a libertine,  fcorner,  or  fceptic  ? Each  charader 
requiring  a peculiar  treatment.  Some  men  are  too  ignorant  to  be  hum- 
ble, without  which  there  can  be  no  docility : But  though  a man  muft 
in  fome  degree  have  thought  and  confidered  to  be  capable  of  being  con- 
vinced, yet  it  is  poflible  the  moft  ignorant  may  be  laughed  out  of  his 
opinions.  I knew  a woman  of  fenfe  reduce  two  minute  philofophers, 
who  had  long  been  a nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  taking  her  cue 
from  their  predominant  affedbations.  The  one  fet  up  for  being  the  moft 
incredulous  man  upon  earth,  the  other  for  the  moft  unbounded  freedom. 
She  obferved  to  the  firft,  that  he  who  had  credulity  fufiicient  to  truft 
the  moft  valuable  things,  his  life  and  fortune,  to  his  apothecary  and  law- 
yer, ridiculoufly  alfedled  the  charadter  of  incredulous,  by  refufing  to  truft 
his  foul,  a thing  in  his  own  account  but  a meer  trifle,  to  his  parifh-prieft. 
The  other,  being  what  you  call  a beau,  fhe  made  fenfible  how  abfolute 
a flave  he  was  in  point  of  drefs,  to  him  the  moft  important  thing  in  the 
v/orld,  while  he  was  earneftly  contending  for  a liberty  of  thinking,  with 
which  he  never  troubled  his  head  j and  how  much  more  it  concerned 
and  became  him  to  aftfert  an  independency  on  fafhion,  and  obtain  fcope 
for  his  genius,  where  it  was  beft  qualified  to  ^xert  itfelf.  The  minute 
philofophers  at  firft  hand  are  very  few,  and  confidered  In  themfeives,  of 
fmail  confequence : but  their  followers,  who  pin  their  faith  upon  them, 
are  numerous,  and  not  lefs  confident  than  credulous ; there  being  fome- 
thing  in  the  air  and  manner  of  thefe  fecond-hand  philofophers,  very  apt 
to  difconcert  a man  of  gravity  and  argument,  and  much  more  difficult 
to  be  born  than  the  weight  of  their  objedions. 
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XXXIV.  Crito  having  made  an  end,  Euphranor  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  much  conduce  to  the  public  benefit,  if,  inftead  of 
difcouraging  free-thinking,  there  was  ereded  in  the  midft  of  this  free 
country  a dianoetic  academy,  or  feminary  for  free-thinkers,  provided  with 
retired  chambers,  and  galleries,  and  fliady  walks  and  groves,  where,  after 
feven  years  fpent  in  lilence  and  meditation,  a man  might  commence  a 
genuine  free-thinker,  and  from  that  time  forward,  have  licence  to  think 
what  he  pleafed,  and  a badge  to  diftinguifh  him  from  counterfeits.  In 
good  earneft,  faid  Crito^  I imagine  that  thinking  is  the  great  defideratum  of 
the  prefent  age  j and  that  the  real  caufe  of  whatever  is  amifs,  may  juftly 
be  reckoned  the  general  negled  of  education,  in  thofe  who  need  it  moft, 
the  people  of  fafhion.  What  can  be  expelled  where  thofe  who  have  the 
moft  influence,  have  the  leaf!  fenfe,  and  thofe  who  are  fure  to  be  follow- 
ed fet  the  worft  example?  Where  youth  fo  uneducated  are  yet  fo  for- 
ward? Where  modefty  is  efteemed  pufillanimity,  and  a deference  to  years, 
knowledge,  religion,  laws,  want  of  fenfe  and  fpirit?  Such  untimely  growth 
of  genius  would  not  have  been  valued  or  encouraged  by  the  wife  men 
of  antiquity  ^ whofe  fentiments  on  this  point  are  fo  ill  fuited  to  the  ge- 
nius of  our  times,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  modern  ears  could  not  bear  them. 
But  however  ridiculous  fuch  maxims  might  feem  to  our  Btdtijh  youth, 
who  are  fo  capable  and  fo  forward  to  try  experiments,  and  mend  the 
conftitution  of  their  country,  I believe  it  will  be  admitted  by  men  of 
fenfe,  that  if  the  governing  part  of  mankind  would  in  thefe  days,  for  ex- 
periment’s fake,  confider  themfelves  in  that  old  Homerical  light  as  paftors 
of  the  people,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  improve  their  flock,  they  would  foon 
find  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  an  education  very  different  from  the  mo- 
dern, and  otherguefs  maxims  than  thofe  of  the  minute  philofophy.  If 
our  youth  were  really  Inured  to  thought  and  reflexion,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  excellent  writers  of  antiquity,  we  fhould  foon  fee  that  li- 
centious humour,  vulgarly  called  free-thmkingy  banifhed  from  the  pre- 
fence of  gentlemen,  together  with  ignorance  and  ill  tafte  j which  as  they 
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are  infeparable  from  vice,  fo  men  follow  vice  for  the  fake  of  pleafure, 
and  fly  from  virtue  through  an  abhorrence  of  pain.  Their  minds  there- 
fore betimes  fhould  be  formed  and  accuftomed  to  receive  pleafure  and 
pain  from  proper  objeds,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  have  their  in- 
clinations and  averfions  rightly  placed.  KeiXSf  « ftierm.  This  accord- 
ing to  Plato  and  Arijiotle^  was  the  the  right  education 

And  thofe  who,  in  their  own  minds,  their  health,  or  their  fortunes,  feel 
the  curfed  effeds  of  a wrong  one,  would  do  well  to  confider,  they  can- 
not better  make  amends  for  what  was  amifs  in  themfelves,  than  by  pre- 
venting the  fame  in  their  pofterity.  While  Crito  was  faying  this,  com- 
pany came  in,  which  put  an  end  to  our  converfation. 


* Plato  in  Protag.  & Ariftot.  ethic,  ad  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  2.  & 1.  lO.  c.  9. 
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